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The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

EXECUTIVE    DEPARTMENT 
STATE  HOUSE  •  BOSTON  02133 


FRANCIS  W.   SARGENT 
GOVERNOR 


Dear  Mr.  Rogovin: 

I  submit  herewith  the  initial  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  as  required  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

We  realize  that  this  is  a  considerable  document  covering  a  broad  range  of 
problems  and  projects,  but  we  hope  that  because  of  your  close  observation  of 
the  preparation  of  this  plan  that  early  approval  by  the  Justice  Department  will 
be  forthcoming,,    We  would  like  to  fund  fiscal  year  1969  action  projects  just  as 
soon  as  possible. 

We  feel  that  many  of  the  projects  we  hope  to  undertake  this  year  will  be  of 
interest  to  other  States  and  should  indicate  to  our  congressional  delegation 
that  we  intend  to  make  this  new  concept  in  federal-State-local  relations  a 
viable  partnership  in  controlling  crime  and  improving  our  entire  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  system. 

Sincerely, 


•    Governor 


Mr.  Charles  H.  Rogovin 

Administrator 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 

633  Indiana,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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FRANCIS  W.  SARGENT 

GOVERNOR 

ROBERT  H.  QUINN 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
CHAIRMAN 


SHELDON  KRANTZ 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 


May  9,  1969 


His  Excellency  Francis  W.  Sargent 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
State  House 
Boston,  Massachusetts    02133 

Dear  Governor: 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice, 
I  submit  to  you  Massachusetts'  first  comprehensive  plan  for  combating  crime  and  improving 
the  Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  system. 

The  plan  indicates  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  with  the  limited  federal  funds  available  this 
fiscal  year  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Contr  1  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  projects  the 
Commonwealth's  involvement  over  a  five-year  period  during  which  it  is  expected  that  the 
federal  commitment  will  increase  many-fold. 

A  great  many  people  have  contributed  to  this  project.  Not  only  have  the  Committee  mem- 
bers given  generously  of  their  time  and  expertise,  but  State  and  local  officials  and  private 
citizens  have  enthusiastically  cooperated  in  the  preparation  of  the  plan. 

The  plan  should  not  be  considered  an  unalterable  guide  but  as  a  focus  of  this  coordinated 
effort  by  federal,  State  and  local  governments  aimed  at  controlling  crime  and  improving  our 
entire  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system.  As  more  is  learned  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  and  our  present  system  and  methods,  this  information  will  be  included  in  the 
plan  which  must  be  revised  annually.  Priorities  will  be  adjusted  as  goals  are  achieved  and 
projects  are  evaluated. 

We  feel  that  this  will  be  the  first  complete  State  plan  to  be  submitted  to  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  that  Massachusetts  will  continue  to  be  a  model  for  the  other  States. 

Sincerely, 


RHQ:JAJ:lcc 
Enclosure 


Robert  H.  Quinn 

Attorney  General  and  Chairman 
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SECTION  I 

INTRODUCTION 

This  is  the  Commonwealth's  initial  compre- 
hensive law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
plan  to  be  submitted  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  It  is  the 
result  of  ten  months  of  intensive  work  by  the 
Governor's  Committee,  its  staff ,  its  technical 
advisory  committees,  and  hundreds  of  co- 
operating State,  regional,  county,  city,  and 
town  officials,  as  well  as  other  public  and 
private  organizations  and  persons  concerned 
with  the  system  of  criminal  justice  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Everyone  involved  in  the  preparation  of  this 
plan  shared  the  view  that  crime  is  one  of  the 
most  critical  problems  now  facing  the  Com- 
monwealth. Further,  all  agreed  that  the  re- 
sponse to  crime  thus  far  in  Massachusetts 
has  not  been  effective. 

In  September  of  1966,  then  Governor  John 
A.  Volpe  established  the  Governor's  Public 
Safety  Committee  (Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice)  and  gave  it  the  responsibility  to 
develop  a  statewide  strategy  for  crime  con- 
trol and  to  continually  recommend  and  imple- 
ment specific  programs  to  improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  In  the  Summer  of  1968, 
this  Committee  was  designated  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  and  to  administer 
federal  funds  made  available  to  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  Title  I  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  provides  an  unparalleled 
opportunity  for  States  and  local  government 
to  begin  to  make  a  significant  impact  on 
their  respective  crime  problems.  Even  if 
States  and  local  governments  had  substantial 
resources  to  cope  with  crime,' effective  solu- 
tions would  still  be  difficult.  And  until  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  these  re- 
sources have  not  been  nor  will  they  be  avail- 
able. Further,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to 
react  to  the  enormously  complex  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  by  re- 
sorting to  simplistic  solutions  or  by  identi- 
fying scapegoats.    In  addition,  there  has  been 


virtually  no  coordinated  planning  in  the  past 
to  devise  a  comprehensive  statewide  strategy 
against  crime. 

Although  many  individual  criminal  justice 
agencies  in  Massachusetts  or  agencies  re- 
lated to  the  criminal  justice  system  have  en- 
gaged in  their  own  thoughtful  planning  and  re- 
search, this  planning,  for  the  most  part,  has 
been  done  in  isolation.  As  indicated  by  the 
President's  Commission:  "The  police,  the 
courts,  the  correctional  system,  and  the  non- 
criminal agencies  .  .  .  mustplan  their  actions 
against  crime  jointly  if  they  are  to  make  real 
headway." 

Without  question,  one  of  the  major  difficul- 
ties with  the  present  State  and  local  response 
to  crime  is  that  it  has  been  uncoordinated 
and  undertaken  without  any  recognition  of  the 
impact  of  the  actions  of  one  criminal  justice 
agency  upon  those  of  another.  Police  depart- 
ments, district  attorneys,  courts,  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  programs,  and  other 
criminal  justice  agencies  now  all  compete 
with  each  other  for  limited  local  and  State 
tax  resources.  As  the  President's  Commis- 
sion noted: 

Money,  manpower,  and  expertise  are  all  too 
short  in  supply  to  be  squandered  in  activi- 
ties to  duplicate  or  overlap  each  other 
and,  conversely,  when  there  is  no  collab- 
oration there  is  always  a  risk  that  some 
important  field  of  action  will  be  overlooked. 

Also,  efforts  to  improve  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  are  more  often  than  not 
simply  efforts  to  expand  upon  existing  pro- 
grams which  have  not  yet  been  evaluated  nor 
proven  successful  in  reducing  or  controlling 
crime.  This  fact  as  weir  requires  that  all 
agencies  within  or  related  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  must  jointly  establish  a  co- 
ordinated strategy  against  crime  and  develop 
programs  that  will  attempt  to  implement  this 
strategy  on  a  continuing  basis.  For  the  first 
time,  Massachusetts,  with  financial  assis- 
tance from  the  Crime  Control  Act,  is  begin- 
ning to  develop  such  a  strategy. 

But  as  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
also   warned,   planning   must   be    something 
more  than  merely  describing  what  is  wrong 
with  the  present  system.     The     deficiency 
in   most  planning   efforts   is    that  essential 


reforms  rarely  occur  as  a  result  of  them. 
This  is  why  the  President's  Commission 
strongly  stated  that: 

Planning  must  not  only  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  action.  It  must  be  a  spur  to 
action. 

The  great  value  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1968  is  that  it  combines  action  with  plan- 
ning. Under  the  Act,  action  projects  are 
undertaken  each  year  to  test  the  strategies 
of  the  annual  plan.  As  these  projects  are 
evaluated  and  as  new  knowledge  and  data  are 
obtained  on  the  criminal  justice  system,  it 
will  become  possible  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Commonwealth's  total  efforts. 

It  is  important  at  the  outset,  however,  to 
put  this  initial  plan  into  proper  perspective. 
First  of  all,  as  was  noted  above,  it  will  be 
extraordinarily  difficult  to  significantly  im- 
prove our  response  to  crime  immediately 
even  if  new  resources  and  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  task.  There  are  only  limited  steps 
that  the  criminal  justice  system  itself  can 
take  to  prevent  crime,  for  example.  Many 
of  the  conditions  that  cause  crime  in  our 
cities  and  towns  are  inextricably  tied  to  such 
social  problems  as  poverty,  discrimination, 
inadequate  housing,  or  unemployment.  Elimi- 
nating these  conditions  will  do  far  more  to 
prevent  and  reduce  crime  than  expanding  the 
number  of  police  officers.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  initially  the  limitations  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  cope  with  prob- 
lems which  are  beyond  its  capability  to  solve. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  fully  in- 
tends to  comment  about  such  problems  and  to 
coordinate  its  efforts  with  those  of  other 
agencies  that  are  now  attempting  to  deal  with 
them. 

Secondly,  the  deadlines  for  submission  of 
the  initial  plan  under  the  Crime  Control  Act 
were  such  that  it  was  virtually  impossible  to 
fulfill  the  planning  requirements  specified  in 
the  Act  and  in  the  guidelines  prepared  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
Under  Section  302  of  the  Act,  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  program,  a  State  had  six 
months  to  submit  an  application  for  a  plan- 
ning grant  and  then  had  an  additional  six 
months  after  approval  of  the  grant  to  submit 
its  comprehensive  plan.     The  Act  specifies 


that  the  States  must  "prepare  and  adopt  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  plans  based  on 
their  evaluation  of  State  and  local  problems 
of  law  enforcement." 

Among  other   things,   this   plan  must  (as 
required  in  Section  303  of  the  Act): 


(3)  adequately  take  into  account  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State  and  encourage  local 
initiative  in  the  development  of  programs 
and  projects  for  improvements  in  law  en- 
forcement, and  provide  for  the  appropri- 
ately balanced  allocation  of  funds  .  .  .; 

(4)  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
dealt  with  in  the  plan,  including  descrip- 
tions of:  (A)  general  needs  and  problems; 
(B)  existing  systems;  (C)  available  resources; 
(D)  organizational  plans;  (E)  the  direction, 
scope,  and  general  types  of  improvements 
to  be  made  in  the  future;  and  (F)  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate,  the  relationship  of  the  plan 
to  other  relevant  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment plans  and  systems  .  .  .; 

*   *  *  ********************* 

(6)  provide  for  research  and  develop- 
ment." 

In  addition,  the  State  planning  agency  must 
define,  develop,  and  correlate  programs  and 
projects  for  the  State,  local  governments, 
and  regional  areas. 

The  time  limitation  for  appropriately  meet- 
ing such  requirements  might  have  been  feasi- 
ble if  each  State  had  adequately  staffed  crim- 
inal justice  planning  agencies  at  the  time  the 
Act  was  passed.  Obviously,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Further,  since  the  concept  of  criminal 
justice  planning  is  so  new,  potential  staff 
members  or  consultants  with  expertise  in  this 
field  were  almost  nonexistent. 

The  initial  absence  of  staff  was  not  the 
only  inhibiting  factor  in  the  development  of 
an  appropriate  plan  within  the  statutory  time 
limitations.    In  so  many  areas,  reliable  data 


and  information  on  crime  and  how  the  system 
of  criminal  justice  responds  to  it  was  simply 
not  available  to  the  Committee  and  its  staff 
(once  it  had  been  hired).  Further,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  get  the  information 
and  views  of  local  governments,  since  most 
of  them  did  not  have  a  planning  capability 
of  their  own,  and  federal  funds  were  not  yet 
available  to  allow  them  to  hire  their  own 
planning  staffs.  Also,  effective  tools  had  not 
yet  been  developed  to  evaluate  existing  pro- 
grams or  to  establish  initial  priority  projects 
for  the  criminal  justice  system.  And  since 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion had  not  yet  developed  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions, it  has  not  been  possible  yet  to  com- 
pare Massachusetts  efforts  to  national  trends. 

Finally,  since  federal  funds  for  planning 
and  action  programs  have  been  so  limited 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  has  been 
forced  to  fight  the  overexpectation  which  was 
generated  by  the  widespread  publicity  given 
to  the  Act  and  the  miracles  it  would  perform 
for  local  law  enforcement. 

With  all  this  being  said,  however,  the  Com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  following  plan, 
when  all  constraints  are  considered,  provides 
a  significant  beginning  to  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  planning  for  Massachusetts. 
The  plan  is  a  rudimentary  one  and  must  be 
recognized  as  such.  But  the  Committee  fully 
intends  to  set  increasingly  higher  standards 
for  its  efforts  which  have  not  been  possible 
in  meeting  initial  deadlines. 

The  following  plan  does  not  limit  its  con- 
sideration to  possible  projects  which  might 
be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
The  Committee  recognizes  that  funds  from 
this  program  are  too  limited  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  new  strategy  against  crime. 
For  this  reason,  the  plan  calls  for  a  massive 
State  commitment  to  criminal  justice  projects 
as  well  as  the  increased  use  and  coordination 
of  funds  available  from  other  federal  pro- 
grams such  as  Model  Cities;  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1968 ;  vocational  rehabilitation  funds  available 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  and  Manpower  funds  available 
through  the  Department  of  Labor. 

On  February  28,  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 


sistance Administration,  out  of  recognition 
that  most  States  could  not  meet  the  initial 
requirements  it  established  for  first  year 
plans,  issued  new  guidelines  calling  for  afar 
more  simplified  plan  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  Committee's  planning,  however,  had  pro- 
gressed to  the  point  where  it  had  decided  to 
follow  essentially  the  format  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  described  in  the  November, 
1968,  guidelines  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  This  format  has 
been  varied  to  a  certain  extent  to  meet  the 
particular  problems  and  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  The  basic  for- 
mat for  the  comprehensive  plan  can  be  des- 
cribed as  follows: 

Section  II  of  the  plan  contains  a  brief  des- 
cription of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
Massachusetts  and  contains  several  charts 
depicting  the  various  stages  in  the  criminal 
justice  process,  the  relative  expenditures 
for  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  the 
relative  expenditures  for  these  various  parts 
by  the  different  jurisdictions  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  has  not  been  possible  in  this  initial 
plan  to  describe  adequately  the  role  or  the 
expenditures  of  public  and  private  agencies 
in  prevention  or  rehabilitation  programs. 

Section  III  of  the  plan  contains  the  overall 
goals  and  objectives  under  which  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  made  for  this  year.  This 
section  is  a  critical  one  because  it  attempts 
to  state  for  the  first  time  in  general  terms 
what  it  is  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  a  whole  and  each  of  its  parts  should  at- 
tempt to  achieve.  Obviously,  these  goals 
and  objectives  will  have  to  be  tested  con- 
stantly as  more  is  learned  about  the  system 
and  its  deficiencies. 

In  Section  IV  of  the  plan,  each  part  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  agencies  closely 
related  to  the  system  are  briefly  described. 
Specific  goals  and  objectives  are  then  given 
for  each  aspect  of  the  system  and  an  analy- 
sis is  made  of  its  problems  and  needs  based 
upon  these  goals  and  objectives.  In  each  of 
these  areas,  possible  program  approaches 
are  then  considered  for  improvements.  Pro- 
jects may  range  from  expanding  existing 
operational  programs,  to  research  and  dem- 
onstration efforts,  to  legislative  reform  or 
administrative  changes.     As  will  be  shown, 


lack  of  critical  data  or  effective  measures 
of  effectiveness,  of  necessity,  have  placed 
severe  limitation  on  appropriate  analysis 
and  evaluation.  For  this  reason,  throughout 
this  section  of  the  plan,  reference  is  made 
to  gaps  in  information  and  the  problems  in- 
volved in  making  appropriate  evaluations. 

Section  V  of  the  plan  describes  and  eval- 
uates the  work  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
and  establishes  priorities  for  its  future. 
Section  VI  contains  the  action  plan.  It 
determines  priorities  among  objectives  with- 
in the  plan  and  selects  specific  projects  for 
funding  in  fiscal  year  1969.  Further,  more 
general  recommendations  for  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  for  fiscal  years  1971 
through  1973  are  described. 

Finally,  Section  VII  of  the  plan  contains 
the  administrative  section  of  the  plan,  in- 
cluding the  budget,  the  organization  system 
and  administrative  mechanism  for  imple- 
mentation, and  the  review  procedure  for  sub- 
grants.  This  section  has  been  drafted  to 
meet  the  new  guidelines  specified  in  LEAA 
Memorandum  No.  10,  which  was  mailed  to 
State  Planning  Directors  on  February  28, 
1969. 

As  has  been  indicated  before,  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  does  not  visualize  the  sub- 
mission of  this  plan  as  the  end  of  its  work. 
On  the  contrary,  it  represents  only  the  be- 
ginning. But  it  is  an  important  beginning. 
In  coming  days  and  years,  the  plan  and  the 
action  projects  that  flow  from  it  should, 
hopefully,  allow  State  and  local  governments 
to  better  understand  crime  and  to  design  a 
system  which  will  prevent  and  reduce  it  to 
the  best  extent  possible  and  which  will  ef- 
fectively and  fairly  apprehend,  prosecute, 
make  disposition  of,  and  rehabilitate  those 
who  become  enmeshed  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process. 

This  plan  takes  an  important  first  step  in 
beginning  to  design  a  philosophy  by  which 
all  criminal  justice  programs  can  be  ana- 
lyzed. This  is  critical,  as  noted  in  the 
following  passage  from  Crime,  Justice,  and 
Society,  recently  released  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  Enquiry  into  the  Administration  of 
Justice  on  Criminal  and  Penal  Matters  in 
Quebec; 


Through  its  system  of  administering  jus- 
tice a  society  endeavors  to  find  the  point  of 
balance  between,  respect  of  individual  rights, 
and  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  absence 
of  an  overall  philosophy,  the  possibility  of 
balancing  the  two  are  diminished  because 
each  of  the  various  sectors  has  a  different 
understanding  of,  and  attitude  to,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  individual  and  society. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *************** 

The  essential  therefore,  is  not  only  to 
recommend  formulae  and  remedies,  but  to 
give  the  system  of  criminal  and  penal  justice 
a  new  concept. 

In   the   view  of  the  Committee,  this  task 
begins  with  the  following  plan. 


SECTION  II 

OVERVIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

SYSTEM 

I,     The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  has  2.9  percent  of  the 
national  population  or  5,149,834  citizens  liv- 
ing within  0.2  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the 
United  States  or  8,093  square  miles.  It 
ranks  ninth  in  population  and  forty-fifty  in 
land  area  in  comparison  with  other  states. 
There  are  "221  towns  with  a  population  of 
under  10,000,  78  towns  with  10,000  to 25,000, 
29  cities  and  towns  between  25,000  and  50,000, 
19  between  50,000  and  100,000,  three  between 
100,000  and  250,000,  and  one  over  250,000. 
Altogether  Massachusetts  is  comprised  of  14 
counties  with  a  total  of  351  cities  and  towns. 


These  then  are  some  basic  facts  about  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  In  criminal 
justice  it  has  played  a  leading  role.  As  far 
back  as  1869,  Massachusetts  permitted 
separate  trials  of  children,  which  served  as 
a  major  step  toward  the  passage  of  the  first 
separate  Juvenile  Court  in  Illinois.  It  is 
considered  the  birthplace  of  probation.  In 
1902,  it  established  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court.  And  in  1948  it  passed  progressive 
legislation  authorizing  a  single  agency,  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service,  to  provide  com- 
prehensive services  to  juvenile  delinquents. 

II.  Description   of  Massachusetts    Criminal 
Justice  System 

The  Criminal  Justice  System  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  consists  basic- 
ally of  469  public  agencies  with  a  total  an- 
nual budget  of  $198,169,465  and  staff  of 
24,689  personnel. x  Figures  I  and  II  indi- 
cate the  breakdown  of  costs  and  personnel 
for  the  entire  Criminal  Justice  System.  Pub- 
lic expenditures  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  crime,  shown  in  Figure  III,  indicate 
those  costs  borne  by  taxpayers  on  a  State, 
county,  and  municipal  level.  During  1966 
(the  latest  year  for  which  complete  figures 
are  available),  the  police  received  approxi- 
mately 5,500,000  calls  for  service;  253,152 
persons  were  arrested;2  353,406  persons 
prosecuted:  and  267,381  persons  convicted. 
In  addition,  there  were  17,146  defendants  in 


juvenile  cases  begun.  The  average  daily 
population  in  the  State's  37  institutions  was 
6,773;  on  probation  or  under  supervision, 
48,820;  and  parole,  3,820.  The  magnitude 
and  complexity  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem is  depicted  in  the  General  Flow  Chart 
in  Figure  IV.  Also,  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies in  Massachusetts  participate  in  a  num- 
ber of  formal  intrastate  programs.  These 
include:  The  New  England  State  Police  Com- 
pact (NESPAC),  National  Crime  Information 
Center  (NCIC),  Probation  and  Parole  Inter- 
state Compact,  and  the  New  England  Inter- 
state Correctional  Compact. 


IIL  State  Functions 


A.  Law  Enforcement 


The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Declar- 
ation of  Rights,  Articles  VII  and  X  clearly 
charge  the  State  with  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  life  and  property.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  this  function  has  been 
delegated  to  the  municipalities.  The  fact 
that  police  expenditures  at  the  local  level 
exceed  those  at  the  State  level  by  four  times 
and  police  personnel  of  the  municipalities  ex- 
ceed the  State  numbers  by  five  times  attests 
to  this.  At  the  State  level  in  the  Common- 
wealth, there  are  five  agencies  primarily  of 
a  police  nature;  two  of  the  fourteen  counties 
maintain  small  uniformed  forces;  the  three 
largest  authorities  have  police  forces;  and 
almost  all  of  the  State's  351  municipalities 
have  some  form  of  local  protection.  Thus, 
there  are  up  to  360  police  agencies  in  Mass- 
achusetts. 

At  the  State  level,  the  principal  agency  is 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  created  by  Chapter  22  of  the  General 
Laws.  Its  most  prominent  division,  the 
State  Police,  is  staffed  by  650  officers  and 
167  support  personnel  and  has  complete 
police  powers  throughout  the  State.  The 
State  Police  generally  limits  itself  to  high- 
way patrol  and  policing  of  rural  areas 
without  organized  police  protection  but  has 
functional  responsibility  as  well  in  the  fol- 
lowing areas: 

1.  patrol  of  State  highways,  enforcement  of 
motor  vehicle  law,  and  the  provision  of  regu- 
latory services  to  ensure  highway  safety; 
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2.  investigation  of  crimes,  apprehension  of 
offenders,  collection  of  e  vide  nee  for  prosecu- 
tion, preparation  of  cases  for  trial,  and  sup- 
pression of  riots  and  insurrections; 

3.  provision  of  police  services  to  towns 
without  formal  police  forces; 

4.  provision  of  auxiliary  police  services  to 
cities  and  towns; 

5.  provision  of  assistance  to  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  District  At- 
torneys; 

6.  collection  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
information  on  organized  crime,  gambling, 
missing  persons,  drug  abuse,  sex  offenders, 
and  serious  felonies; 

7.  provision  of  crime  laboratory  services, 
photo-identification  services,  training  ser- 
vices and  facilities,  communications,  fire- 
arms records  and  ballistics,  and  breathalyzer 
services. 

The  fiscal  1969  budget  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $8,523,943  for  the  administration  of 
the  Division  of  State  Police.  The  last  figures 
available  indicate  that,  in  1966,  officers  of 
the  Division  answered  310,000  calls  for  ser- 
vice. 

The  Division  of  Subversive  Activities  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  has  a  staff  of 
five  persons,  a  budget  of  $43,435,  and  has 
for  its  responsibility  "the  investigation  of 
reports  of  subversive  activities  and  main- 
tenance of  records  in  cooperation  with  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  State." 

The  Division  of  Fire  Prevention,  staffed  by 
25  persons  and  with  an  annual  budget  of 
$302,545,  has  the  duty  of  investigation  of 
fires  of  incendiary,  suspicious,  or  unknown 
origin,  and  to  enforce  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  fire  protection  in  public  buildings 
and  the  storage,  manufacture,  or  disposition 
of  gunpowder  or  dynamite,  petroleum  and  its 
products,  and  inflammable  fluids  and  com- 
pounds. 

The  police  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  exercise  authority  on  all  lands 
and   waters    within  the  territorial  limits  of 


the  Commonwealth,  except  in  places  ceded 
to  or  acquired  by  the  United  States  or  law- 
fully used  by  the  federal  government  for 
naval,  military,  postal,  or  customs  purposes. 
These  officers  have  all  the  powers  of  police 
officers  and  constables  except  the  service  of 
civil  process. 

The  Police  Division  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission  serves  apredominently 
traffic  enforcement  function  within  the  37 
communities  serviced  by  the  Commission. 
The  MDC  Police  have  concur  rent  jurisdiction 
with  the  municipal  police  agencies  of  these 
communities  in  and  around  the  Metropolitan 
Boston  area  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  on 
the  properties  operated  and  maintained  by 
the  Commission.  They  have,  in  addition, 
concurrent  jurisdiction  in  the  13  communi- 
ties through  which  MDC  pipelines  travel  as 
well  as  approximately  11  miles  of  State 
highway  entering  the  City  of  Boston  within 
Suffolk  County.  The  Police  Division  is 
staffed  by  542  officers  and  has  a  budget  of 
$4,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

The  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  in  but  not 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  enforces  the  motor  vehicle 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  as  found  in  Chap- 
ters 85,89,  and  90  of  the  General  Laws.  Of 
the  1150  personnel  of  the  Registry,  374  are 
uniformed  and  empowered  to  enforce  the 
aforementioned  laws.  Fifteen  members  of 
the  Registry  have  full  police  powers  through- 
out the  Commonwealth.  The  primary  mission 
of  the  State's  motor  vehicle  department  is  in 
the  certification  of  motor  vehicles,  recording 
of  accidents  and  violations,  and  the  quasi- 
judicial  function  of  holding  hearings  on  sus- 
pension and  revocation  of  operators  licenses 
and  registrations.  The  fiscal  1969  budget 
appropriated  $11,111,000  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles. 

The  Division  of  Motorboats,  staffed  by  48 
men,  serves  the  function  of  registration  of 
motorboats  and  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  boating  safety.  This  Division 
operates  on  a  fiscal  1969  budget  of  $509,385. 

The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  a-  staff 
of  77  persons  and  a  budget  of  $711,070. 
This  agency  has  for  its  primary  objective  the 
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enforcement  of  all  penal  laws  relating  to  in- 
land and  marine  fisheries,  birds,  and  mam- 
mals, to  conduct  fish  inspection,  investigation 
of  suspected  forest  fire  arson,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  State  forests, 
parks,  and  reservations,  and  all  inspections, 
claims,  and  investigations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  In  addition,  the 
officers  of  the  Division  conduct  gun  safety 
schools  and  issue  certificates  for  the  safe 
handling  of  firearms. 

The  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Authority  con- 
tracts with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
for  a  75-man  patrol  force  of  State  Police 
Officers.  This  force  and  the  37-man  force 
under  similar  contract  to  the  Massachusetts 
Port  Authority  are  not  figured  into  the  man- 
power figures  of  the  Division  of  State  Police, 
although  troopers  may  be  rotated  through 
barracks  at  these  locations  in  addition  to  the 
barracks  situated  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transpor- 
tation Authority,  primarily  servicing  the 
metropolitan  Boston  area,  has  received  legis- 
lative authority  to  set  up  and  maintain  its 
own  40-man  police  force  to  protect  persons 
on,  and  property  of,  the  Authority. 

In  addition  to  these  numbers,  there  are 
several  other  agencies  at  the  State  level 
which  make  provisions  for  functionally  or 
geographically-limited  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel. Among  these  are  the  following: 
Aeronautics  Commission,  Alcoholic  Bever- 
age Control  Commission,  the  Departments  of 
Public  Utilities,  Public  Health,  Public  Wel- 
fare, Public  Works,  and  Mental  Health;  the 
State  universities,  colleges,  and  soldiers 
homes,  the  Department  of  Corporations  and 
Taxation,  the  Division  of  Civil  Defense,  the 
Capitol  Police  of  the  Department  of  Admin- 
istration and  Finance,  and  others. 

The  State  has  also  administered  a  manda- 
tory police  training  program  since  1965.-  The 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council  consists 
of  the  Director  of  Civil  Service,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Safety,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Boston  Police  Department,  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Boston  Office 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bar  Association,  and  five  persons 


chosen  by  the  Governor  including  a  city  or 
town  administrator,  three  chiefs  of  police, 
and  one  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Po- 
lice Association.  The  chairman,  who  is 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  is  currently  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety. 

The  duties  of  the  Council  are  to  approve 
or  disapprove  municipal  police  training 
schools  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
for  such  schools  subject  to  J- 3  approval  of 
the  Governor  relating  to  courses  of  study, 
attendance  requirements,  equipment  and 
facilities  and  qualifications  of  instructors. 
Every  person  who  receives  an  appointment 
as  a  regular  police  officer  on  a  permanent 
full-time  basis  in  any  city  or  town  with  a 
population  of  more  than  5,000  is  required 
within  six  months  of  his  appointment  to  at- 
tend a  six-week  course  at  one  of  these 
training  schools.  In  addition,  under  legis- 
lation enacted  in  1968,  the  Council  can  re- 
quire in-service  training  at  these  schools 
for  all  regular  police  officers  on  a  per- 
manent full-time  basis. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Council  has  a 
budget  of  $25,036  and  a  staff  of  three  per- 
sons, one  paid  by  a  federal  grant  of  $15,000 
from  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance. The  18  schools  presently  approved 
by  the  Council  are  operated  by  three  of  the 
county  sheriffs  and  several  police  depart- 
ments. 

B.  Prosecution 

The  Attorney  General  is  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  only  prosecutor  at  the  State  level.  Al- 
though the  majority  of  prosecutions  are 
handled  by  the  District  Attorneys  and  local 
police  departments,  Massachusetts  law  pro- 
vides that  the  Attorney  General:  "shall  con- 
sult with  and  advise  district  attorneys  in 
matters  relating  to  their  duties  .  .  ."  He 
has  the  authority  to  "call  into  conference 
the  district  attorneys,  sheriffs,  and  chiefs 
of  police  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  with  a 
view  to  the  uniform  and  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth." 
And  in  Commonwealth  V.  Kozlowsky,  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  stated  that  the  At- 
torney General  has  the  right  to  be  present 
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and  exercise  his  authority  over  any  crimi- 
nal case  whenever  his  public  duty  seems  to 
him  to  require  it.  However,  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General,  which  restricts  it- 
self in  the  criminal  field  primarily  to  cases 
of  statewide  importance,  such  as  organized 
crime  or  corruption  on  the  part  of  public 
officials,  rarely  exercises  this  power.  The 
Attorney  General  is  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee.  (The 
make-up  and  powers  of  this  Committee, 
which  includes  all  District  Attorneys  and 
other  public  officers,  are  discussed  later.) 
The  Attorney  General  is  a  constitutional 
officer  elected  by  the  people  for  a  four-year 
term.  Within  his  Department  is  a  Criminal 
Division  and  an  Organized  Crime  Section 
staffed  by  33  attorneys,  investigators,  and 
clerks,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $400,000  for 
fiscal  year  1969.  In  addition,  Suffolk  County 
provided  $35,500  for  calendar  year  1968  for 
grand  jury  and  other  costs  of  the  Office  of 
the  Attorney  General.  A  number  of  State 
Police  troopers  are  also  assigned  to  the 
Division  and  its  Organized  Crime  Section 
at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety.  Since  the  Criminal  Division  has 
only  recently  been  expanded  to  its  present 
size,  there  are  no  meaningful  case  figures 
to  measure  its  workload. 

C.  Defense 

The  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 
is  the  only  public  agency  in  the  Commonwealth 
responsible  for  the  defense  of  those  accused 
of  a  crime.  This  Committee,  which  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  is 
required  by  statute  and  rule  of  court  to  pro- 
vide counsel  in  any  criminal  proceeding, 
other  than  capital,  for  any  indigent  who  ap- 
pears in  court  without  counsel  and  who  is 
charged  with  a  crime  for  which  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  may  be  imposed.  The 
Committee  provides  representation  through 
appeal  and  in  collateral  attack,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, and  probation  revocation  proceed- 
ings. Counsel  is  not  provided  at  parole 
revocation  hearings  by  ruling  of  the  Parole 
Board.  Capital  cases  are  defended  by  as- 
signed counsel  who  must  have  10  years  ex- 
perience practicing  law.  Judges  have  the 
power  to  assign  counsel  to  other  cases  also. 
The  Defenders  Committee  has  a  budget  of 
$819,906  for  fiscal  year  1969;  a  staff  of  98 


(60  attorneys,  10  investigators,  and  28  secre- 
taries); and  defended  10,514  cases  in  1967. 

P.  Judiciary 

There  are  two  statewide  courts,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Superior  Court  and  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court.  The  Massachusetts  Superior 
Court  is  the  upper  level  trial  court  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  has  original  jurisdiction 
of  all  crimes,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
all  crimes  tried  before  a  district  court.  The 
Superior  Court  has  one  chief  justice,  45 
associate  justices  who  sit  in  circuit  through- 
out the  State,  and  334  other  personnel  who 
devote  approximately  48  percent  of  their  time 
to  criminal  matters  (the  equivalent  of  183 
persons  full-time).  In  1966,  13,438  persons 
were  prosecuted  in  the  Superior  Court  for 
criminal  offenses.  That  part  of  the  total 
court  budget  used  for  criminal  matters  in 
fiscal  year  1969  is  estimated  at  $4,237,000 
of  which  $875,000  is  paid  by  the  State  and  the 
remainder  by  the  counties.  Appeal  may  be 
had  from  a  final  judgment  in  the  Superior 
Court  or  in  a  de  novo  jury  trial  in  the  dis- 
trict courts,  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  Massachusetts  court  of  last  resort  in 
criminal  matters.  There  is  also  a  three - 
judge  Superior  Court  appellate  division  for 
review  of  certain  sentences  to  the  State  prison 
and  the  reformatory  for  women  for  terms  of 
more  than  five  years.  The  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  one  chief  justice,  six  associate 
justices,  and  35  other  personnel  who  devote 
approximately  17  percent  of  their  time  to 
criminal  matters.  In  1967,  the  court  heard 
53  appeals  in  criminal  cases.  That  part  of 
the  total  court  budget  used  for  criminal  mat- 
ters in  fiscal  year  1969  is  estimated  at 
$122,000  of  which  $94,000  is  paid  by  the  State 
and  the  rest  by  Suffolk  County.  The  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  have  "general 
superintendence  of  the  administration  of  all 
courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction",  and  they 
"may  issue  such  writs,  summonses  and 
other  processes  and  such  orders,  directions 
and  rules  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable 
for  the  furtherance  of  justice,  the  regular 
execution  of  the  laws,  the  improvement  of  the 
administration  of  such  courts,  and  the  se- 
curing of  their  proper  and  efficient  admin- 
istration." 

A  Judicial  Conference  was  established  in 
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April,  1967,  by  rule  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  to  consider  matters  relating  to  judi- 
cial business,  the  improvementof  the  judicial 
system  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  Conference  consists  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, the  Associate  Justices,  and  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  Chief  Justices  and  the  Chief  Judges  of 
the  Superior,  Probate,  Land,  Boston  Munici- 
pal, and  District  Courts,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Council.  This  Conference 
has  appointed  four  committees  covering  both 
criminal  and  civil  matters. 

The  Judicial  Council  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court,  the  judge  of  the  Land 
Court,  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  one  judge 
of  a  Probate  Court,  one  judge  of  a  District 
Court,  and  not  more  than  four  members  of 
the  Bar,  all  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 
The  Council  is  authorized  by  statute  to  en- 
gage in  "the  continuous  study  of  the  organ- 
ization, rules,  and  methods  of  procedure  and 
practice  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  Com- 
monwealth*'  and  to  "submit  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  justices  of  the  various 
courts  such  suggestions  in  regard  to  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  as  it  may  deem  ad- 
visable." 

The  Council  has  a  staff  of  two  persons. 
That  portion  of  its  fiscal  1969  budget  devoted 
to  criminal  matters  is  estimated  at  $3,000. 

E.  Probation 

Probation   services  in  Massachusetts  are 
organized  on  a  court  basis  with  each  court 
having   its   own   staff  of  probation  officers 
who  are  appointed  by  judges  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation  according   to   standards    set    by    the 
Committee  on  Probation.     This  Committee, 
which  appoints  the  Commissioner,  and  which 
has    administrative  control  over  all  proba- 
tion, is  chaired  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court.    Other  members  include  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Boston  Municipal  Court, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts,  and 
two  others  appointed  for  five-year  terms  by 
the    Chief   Justice   of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.     The  Commissioner,  who  has  execu- 
tive responsibility  and  supervision  for  pro- 


bation services  in  all  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth, promotes,  coordinates,  and  develops 
the  probation  service,  conducts  trainingpro- 
grams  for  probation  personnel,  provides  con- 
sultation services  to  all  probation  depart- 
ments, maintains  a  central  record  file, 
carries  on  research  in  crime  and  delinquency, 
and  standardizes  probation  procedures, 
rules,  and  caseloads.  The  Committee  on 
Probation,  in  consultation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner, sets  salaries  as  well  as  standards  for 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers.  In  the 
Superior  Court,  probation  is  considered  a 
State  service  under  direct  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Probation.  Salaries  of  Su- 
perior Court  probation  officers  are  paid  by 
the  Commonwealth,  but  other  expenses  by  the 
counties.  There  are  78  State-paid  probation 
personnel  including  56  Superior  Court  Pro- 
bation officers  each  with  an  average  case- 
load of  over  110.3  The  total  State  expendi- 
ture for  probation  services  in  fiscal  year 
1969  is  $1,059,193. 

F.  Corrections 

The  State  Department  of  Correction  op- 
erates eight  institutions  throughout  the  State 
for  adult  offenders  who  are  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  more  than  2  1/2  years. 
It  has  the  responsibility  for  development  of 
treatment  programs,  in-service  training  of 
staff,  the  development  of  industries  and  voca- 
tional training  for  inmates,  the  utilization  of 
federal  funds,  and  the  development  of  related 
vocational  and  religious  programs  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  offender.  Further,  it 
establishes,  administers,  and  enforces  rules 
for  the  county  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion and  has  general  supervision  over  the  con- 
struction and  enlargement  of  any  county  in- 
stitution. Finally,  it  conducts  research  to 
further  the  Department's  knowledge  of  re- 
habilitation of  the  criminal  offender  and  is 
responsible  for  the  coordination  and  publica- 
tion of  statistics  for  all  correctional  agencies. 
Total  State  expenditures  for  fiscal  1969  are 
$19,401,485  with  a  staff  of  1,864.  There  were 
8,590  persons  committed  to  the  Department's 
institutions  in  1966,  with  an  average  daily 
population  of  3,672,  The  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction  is  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

G.  Parole 
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Parole  in  Massachusetts  is  a  State  function 
providing  for  release  under  supervision  of 
certain  adult  offenders  from  State  and  county 
correctional  institutions,  except  that  offend- 
ers sentenced  to  county  institutions  for  less 
than  one  year  are  released  by  the  County 
Commissioners  (in  Suffolk  County,  the  Penal 
Institutions  Commissioner),  The  Parole 
Board  is  in  the  Department  of  Correction  but 
not  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  Board  con- 
sists of  five  full-time  members  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  for  five-year  terms. 
Assisting  the  Board  is  a  Director  of  Parole 
Services  who  supervises  all  parole  work  and 
is  responsible  for  staff  orientation  and  train- 
ing. The  Board  is  responsible  for  deter- 
mining release  of  adult  offenders  from  State 
and  county  institutions;  clemency  hearings; 
commutation  of  sentences;  appointment  of 
parole  supervisory  staff;  administering  the 
parole  program;  and  acting  as  an  advisory 
board  of  pardons  for  the  Governor.  The 
fiscal  1969  budget  for  the  Parole  Board  is 
$858,700  with  a  staff  of  95.  The  number  of 
persons  released  on  parole  in  1966  was  926, 
and  in  1967,  it  was  1,312.  The  number  of 
persons  on  parole  at  any  given  time  is  ap- 
proximately 2,000  with  an  average  caseload 
for  a  parole  officer  of  50. 

H.  Youth  Service 

The  State  Division  of  Youth  Service  was 
formed  to  take  "the  responsibility  for  cus- 
tody, diagnosis,  care  and  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquents  in  a  single  specialized 
agency.*'  The  courts  commit  a  youth  di- 
rectly to  the  Division,  not  a  specific  insti- 
tution. The  Division  is  responsible  for  his 
assignment,  welfare,  education,  rehabilita- 
tion, parole,  and  release.  The  Youth  Ser- 
vice Division  also  detains  juveniles  in  cus- 
tody or  for  diagnostic  study  by  court  direc- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Research  aids  communities  in  the  plan- 
ning, organization,  and  development  of  pre- 
vention programs,  while  the  School  Adjust- 
ment Counselling  Program  aids  the  schools 
in  child  care.  The  total  appropriation  for 
the  Division  in  fiscal  1969  is  $7,221,469. 
The  Division  has  a  staff  of  739  and  oper- 
ates 10  institutions  with  an  average  daily 
population  of  949.  The  staff  includes  39 
parole  officers  handling  1,600  parolees  and 
11     educational     counsellors     handling   220 


parolees  in  an  experimental  low  caseload 
program.  The  Director  of  the  Division,  who 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Youth  Service  Board, 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

I.     Other    Rehabilitation    and   Prevention 
Agencies 

In  one  form  or  another  many  otner  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  State  play  a 
role  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  In 
most  cases,  it  is  -impossible  to  determine 
the  full  extent  of  such  roles.  However,  the 
work  of  at  least  three  of  these  agencies  is 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  offenders  and  the  prevention  of  crime. 
These  are  the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Board,-  the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  the 
Division  of  Alcoholism  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

The  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board  is 
composed  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Health,  Mental  Health,  and  Correction,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service  Board. 
The  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  serves 
a,s  chairman  of  the  Board,  which  is  em- 
powered to  establish  a  program  for  the 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  drug  addicts, 
to  coordinate  the  services  and  activities  of 
other  agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  and  its 
political  subdivisions  in  the  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  drug  addicts,  and  to  cooperate 
with  federal  agencies  in  developing  and  co- 
ordinating such  programs.  The  Board  has  a 
budget  of  $451,527  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  a 
staff  of  61  persons. 

The  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  is  a 
geographically  decentralized  agency  under 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
in  charge  of  community  services  for  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health.  Responsible  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioner  are  a  director 
of  legal  medicine  and  37  regional  mental 
health  administrators.  Under  the  super- 
vision of  the  regional  mental  health  adminis- 
trators are  37  regional  directors  for  legal 
medicine,  who  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Commissioner  of  Mental  Health  may  deter- 
mine. There  is  no  legal  relationship  be- 
tween the  Director  of  Legal  Medicine  and  the 
regional  directors  for  legal  medicine,  but  an 
informal  staff  relationship  does  exist.  The 
regional  directors  for  legal  medicine  in  some 
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cases  serve  also  as  directors  of  court  clinic 
facilities  or  other  legal  medicine  services 
within  their  regions.  At  present,  there  are 
sixteen  of  these  clinics  located  in  the  Suf- 
folk County  Superior  Court,  the  Boston  Ju- 
venile Court,  and  fourteen  district  courts. 
These  clinics  provide  both  consultative  ser- 
vices to  the  courts  and  treatment  services 
to  offenders  and  their  families.  The  Divi- 
sion of  Legal  Medicine  has  a  total  staff  of 
122  of  whom  62  are  assigned  to  the  court 
clinics.  The  fiscal  1969  budget  for  the 
Division  is  estimated  at  $1,175,000. 

The  Division  of  Alcoholism  is  headed  by  a 
director  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Health  with  the  approval  of  the  Public 
Health  Council.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  addicted  to  the  excessive  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages;  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  alcoholism;  and  the  development  and 
promotion  of  preventive  and  educational  pro- 
grams relating  thereto.  The  Division  has  a 
budget  of  $814,579  for  fiscal  year  1969  and  a 
staff  of  twenty  persons. 

Among  the  other  State  agencies  with  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  programs  are:  the 
Department  of  Education  (programs  for  the 
emotionally  disturbed  and  for  manpower 
training);  Department  of  Mental  Health 
(juvenile  delinquency  prevention  programs 
and  services  for  the  criminally  insane); 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission 
(vocational  training  for  offenders) ;  Common- 
wealth Service  Corps  (programs  for  released 
and  about-to-bereleased  offenders);  and  the 
Division  of  Child  Guardianship  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  (services  to  ne- 
glected children). 

IV.     Private    and   Public    Criminal    Justice 
Planning 

There  are  also  numerous  private  agencies 
that  participate  in  providing  services  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  A  definitive  break- 
down of  all  these  agencies  does  not  exist 
at  this  time.  However,  the  activities  of  at 
least  a  number  of  these  agencies  can  be  men- 
tioned here.  The  Massachusetts  Council  on 
Crime  and  Correction  (the  result  of  a  recent 
merger  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  and  the  New  England 


Citizens  Crime  Commission)  is  the  private 
citizen  action  arm  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  devotes  its 
activities  to  programs  of  crime  prevention 
and  control  throughout  the  entire  criminal 
justice  spectrum.  The  Massachusetts  Cor- 
rectional Association  directs  its  efforts 
toward  public  understanding  and  research  in 
the  field  of  Corrections.  The  Massachusetts 
Committee  for  Children  and  Youth  functions 
primarily  in  those  areas  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  dealing  with  problems  of  youth 
and  particularly  seeks  to  accomplish  its 
goals  throughout  legislative  action.  The 
Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding  Discharged 
Prisoners  provides  financial  assistance. 

Beyond  this  Committee  there  are  no 
specialized  public  planning  agencies  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  However,  criminal 
justice  planning  does  take  place  as  a  secon- 
dary function  of  various  commissions  and 
departments  established  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice field  (i.e.  planning  department  in  correc- 
tions, planning  section  in  Boston  Police  De- 
partment). Planning  components  relating  to 
criminal  justice  are  also  in  existence  in 
Model  City  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  re- 
gional planning  commissions. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  local  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  is  the  most  organiza- 
tionally developed  planning  body  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime. 
The  United  Community  Services  of  Metro- 
politan Boston  is  the  largest  and  most 
significant  of  such  planning  groups  in  the 
Commonwealth,  It  has  324  agency  mem- 
bers both  private  and  public.  While  there 
are  other  agencies  participating  in  social 
planning  related  to  criminal  justice,  there 
is  limited  knowledge  about  their  present 
programs. 

V.     County  Functions 

A.  Law  Enforcement 

At  the  county  level  in  the  Commonwealth, 
there  is  little  of  a  significant  nature  in  the 
functional  area  of  law  enforcement.  The 
General  Laws  state,  however,  that  sheriffs 
and  their  deputies  shall  serve  and  execute, 
within  their  counties,  all  precepts  law- 
fully  issued  to  them  and  all  other  proces- 
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ses  required  by  law  to  be  served  by  an 
officer.  They  may  require  suitable  aid  in 
the  execution  of  their  office  in  a  criminal 
case,  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  in 
the  apprehending  or  securing  of  a  person  for 
a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  in  cases  of  es- 
cape or  rescue  of  persons  arrested  upon 
civil  process.  Sheriffs  are  designated  as 
chief  executive  officers  of  the  counties  and 
"It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  peace,  make 
arrests,  execute  the  processes  of  the  courts, 
keep  the  jail,  open  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
sessions  of  court  and  maintain  order  therein, 
and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law." 

The  sheriffs  of  Barnstable  and  Plymouth 
counties  both  operate  a  Bureau  of  Criminal 
Investigation  and  a  Police  Training  School. 
The  function  of  the  criminal  investigation 
bureaus  is  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation relating  to  offenders,  suspected 
offenders,  and  criminal  activity;  to  inves- 
tigate crime;  and  to  provide  photo-identifi- 
cation and  other  auxiliary  services.  Munici- 
pal police  departments  that  use  the  county 
for  these  services  do  not  normally  use  the 
facilities  of  the  State  Police.  Barnstable  has, 
in  addition,  a  Bureau  of  Drug  Abuse  In- 
formation with  a  budget  of  $15,000  and  a 
county-wide  police  radio  system.  The  Dukes 
County  Sheriff  operates  a  police  training 
school  and  the  police  radio  system.  The 
sheriff  of  Suffolk  County  has  publicly  inter- 
preted his  statutory  mandate  to  include  the 
area  of  police-community  relations,  riot 
control,  and  crime  prevention.  The  total 
expenditure  for  the  Commonwealth^  14  coun- 
ties in  the  area  of  law  enforcement  is 
$199,813  for  the  fiscal  year  1969. 

B.  Prosecution 

The  Commonwealth  has  nine  District  At- 
torneys whose  districts  include  one  or  more 
counties.  The  District  Attorneys  are  elected 
by  the  voters  of  each  district  and  serve  a 
four-year  term  in  office.  Their  salaries 
are  paid  by  the  State,  but  operating  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  counties.  Their  principal 
function  is  the  investigation  and  prosecution 
of  criminal  offenses  within  their  district. 
Almost  all  prosecutions  in  the  Superior 
Court  and  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  are  handled  by  the  District  Attorneys. 


(However,  the  police  handle  most  prosecu- 
tions in  the  District  Court.)  There  are  nine 
District  Attorneys  and  78  Assistant  District 
Attorneys  —  27  assistants  are  in  Suffolk 
County;  19  in  Middlesex.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  State  troopers  are  furnished  as 
investigative  staff  to  the  District  Attorneys 
at  the  expense  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  while  the  counties  supply  102  clerical 
personnel.  The  District  Attorneys  were  ap- 
propriated $855,200  for  fiscal  year  1969  by 
the  State  and  $1,359,365  for  calendar  year 
1968  by  the  counties.  During  1966,  13,438 
persons  were  prosecuted  in  the  Superior 
Court. 

C.   Judiciary 


There  are  72  district  courts,  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court,  and  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court  which  have  jurisdiction  of  lesser 
criminal  cases.  Trials  are  usually  held 
without  jury  with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
Superior  Court  for  a  de  novo  jury  trial. 
Expenses,  including  salaries,  are  borne  by  the 
counties.  The  district  courts  have  one  chief 
justice,  61  associate  justices,  18  part-time 
justices,  and  81  special  justices.  The  Bos- 
ton Municipal  Court  has  one  chief  justice 
and  eight  associate  justices,  and  the  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  has  one  justice  and  two  special 

justices.  In  1966,  339, 9684  persons  were 
prosecuted  in  the  lower  courts,  while  there 
were  15,486  defendants  in  juvenile  cases. 
The  Boston  Juvenile  court  handled  an  addi- 
tional 1,662  defendants.  The  total  budget 
allocated  by  the  lower  courts  to  criminal 
matters  for  calendar  year  1968  is  estimated 
at  $5,500,000.  The  State  provides  funds  for 
the  administration  of  the  district  courts  of 
which  $3,000  is  estimated  to  be  allocated 
for  criminal  matters  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
Including  the  judges,  there  are  a  total  of 
981-persons  on  the  staffs  of  the  lower  courts 
who  devote  approximately  57  percent  of  their 
time  to  criminal  matters  (the  equivalent  of 
559  persons  working  full-time).  In  addition 
to  these  personnel,  the  offices  of  the  Sheriffs 
provide  257  court  officers  for  the  Superior 
Courts  at  a  cost  of  $2,933,318  for  calendar 
year  1968.  The  counties  also  pay  for  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  the  court 
buildings.  The  criminal  justice  share  for 
calendar  year  1968  is  estimated  at  $2,000,000 
and  310  personnel. 
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D.  Probation 


F.  Youth  Service 


Probation  officers  in  the  district  courts 
are  appointed  by  local  judges  subject  to  cer- 
tification by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation that  the  candidates  meet  minimum 
qualifications.  Each  district  court  maintains 
its  own  probation  staff,  and  all  costs  are 
borne  by  the  counties.  Juvenile  probation, 
however,  is  divided  into  three  distinct  cate- 
gories. The  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and 
seven  district  courts  maintain  their  own  full- 
time  juvenile  probation  staff;  36  other  dis- 
trict courts  are  served  by  eight  regional 
juvenile  probation  offices,  while  in  the  other 
district  courts,  the  same  officer  carries  both 
adult  and  juvenile  cases.  The  district  courts 
have  705  probation  personnel  including  320 
probation  officers  with  an  average  caseload 
of  over  110.  The  county  expenditure  is 
$5,397,156  for  calendar  year  1968.  (This 
includes  county  expenses  for  Superior  Court 
probation  officers.) 

E.  Corrections 

Each  county  in  Massachusetts,  with  one  ex- 
ception, is  required  by  law  to  provide  a  house 
of  correction  at  the  county's  expense.  Most 
of  these  facilities  function  as  jails  as  well 
as  houses  of  correction.  The  sheriff,  an 
elective  officer,  has  custody  and  control  over 
the  jails  and  houses  of  correction  In-  his 
county,  except  in  Suffolk  County,  where  the 
Commissioner  of  Penal  Institutions  of  the 
City  of  Boston  is  in  charge.  Responsibility 
for  the  inspection  of  these  institutions  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  County  Commissioners,  but 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Correction  has 
general  supervision  over  the  construction  and 
enlargement  of  any  jail  or  house  of  correction 
and  for  establishing,  administering,  and  en- 
forcing rules  for  the  county  jails  and  houses 
of  correction.  Jails  are  used  mainly  for  the 
detention  of  persons  awaiting  disposition  of 
their  cases  but  can  also  be  used  for  sen- 
tenced prisoners.  Houses  of  correction  are 
used  for  sentenced  prisoners  only  who  are 
serving  a  sentence  of  2  1/2  years  or  less  for 
any  given  crime.  There  are  presently  16 
county  institutions  run  at  a  costof  $8,324,324 
for  calendar  year  1968  with  a  staff  of  1,076 
persons.  There  were  23,023  persons  com- 
mitted to  these  institutions  in  1966  with  an 
average  daily  population  of  1,952. 


There  are  three  county  training  schools 
maintained  by  Essex,  Hampden,  and  Middle- 
sex Counties  for  the  special  education  and 
training  of  school  offenders,  habitual  truants, 
and  habitual  absentees  who  are  committed  to 
them  by  the  courts  and  who  can  be  held  there 
until  they  reach  the  age  of  16.  These  schools 
are  under  the  direct  control  and  supervision 
of  the  county  commissioners.  However,  the 
Youth  Service  Board  has  the  responsibility 
of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  schools  with 
the  Board's  program  for  the  treatment,  con- 
trol, and  prevention  of  delinquency.  The 
average  population  of  these  schools  varies 
from  200  to  225.  The  calendar  year  1968 
budget  for  these  schools  is  $1,530,178.  They 
have  a  staff  of  126  personnel. 

VI.     City  and  Town  Functions 
A.  Law  Enforcement 

There  are  351  incorporated  municipalities 
in  Massachusetts.  (None  of  the  State's  land 
area  is  unincorporated.)  While  a  few  of  the 
smaller  towns  do  not  have  organized  police 
departments,  as  such,  every  city  and  town 
has  some  form  of  police  protection.  The 
forms  vary  from  the  2600-man  department 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  to  one-man  manage- 
ments in  several  small  towns,  particularly 
in  the  western  half  of  the  State.  These  small 
towns  can  elect  one  of  their  selectmen  to  be 
chief  of  police,  or  a  board  of  selectman  can 
appoint  one  or  more  police  officers  without 
organizing  a  department.  The  State  Police 
give  added  attention  to  such  communities. 
For  those  municipalities  which  elect  to  pro- 
vide for  a  fully -organized  police  department, 
the  General  Laws,  Chapter  41,  Sections  96, 
97,  ^and  97 A  provide  for  such  an  organiza- 
tion. These  departments  have  a  total  man- 
power of  slightly  over  15,000,  an  estimated 
budget  of  $105,600,000  for  fiscal  year  1969, 
and  responded  to  over  5,000,000  calls  for  ser- 
vice in  1966. 

B.  Prosecution 

The  local  police  departments  are  normally 
responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  all  crim- 
inal cases  in  the  district  courts  —  339,968 
persons  were  prosecuted  in  1966  mostly  on 
charges  of  violation  of  motor  vehicle  laws  or 
drunkenness.    Appeals  and  the  more  serious 
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cases  are  prosecuted  by  the  District  Attor- 
neys in  Superior  Court. 

VIL  Conclusions 


These,  then,  are  the  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  agencies  which  are  charged 
with  the  awesome  responsibility  of  control- 
ling crime  and  violence  in  the  Commonwealth. 
All  governmental  institutions  described  in 
this  overview  are  designed  with  this  pur- 
pose in  mind.  However,  in  view  of  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  crime,  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  criminal  justice  system  need 
thorough  analysis  and  support  to  improve 
their  crime  control  capability.  Thus,  an 
examination  of  the  total  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  related  problem  areas  —  involving 
the  scope  and  extent  of  crime  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  Police,  Courts,  Corrections,  Crim- 
inal Law  and  Procedure,  Engineering  Re- 
search  and  Development,  Citizen  Participa- 
tion and  Education,  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Civil  Disorder,  and  Organized  Crime  are 
undertaken  in  this  first-year  Plan.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  section  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  in  which 
programs  are  designed  to  facilitate  compre- 
hensive  planning  on  State,  regional,  and  local 
levels.  A  Plan  of  this  magnitude,  listing 
priorities  for  fiscal  year  1969  as  well  as 
recommended  programs  for  the  period  from 
1970  to  1973,  has  never  been  made  before, 
and  the  Governors  Committee  believes  it  is 
a  major  step  upon  which  to  further  build 
programs  to  control  crime  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 
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SECTION  III 

GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  FOR  THE  CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE  SYSTEM  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Under  Section  201  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  State  to 
prepare  and  adopt  a  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  plan  based 
upon  its  evaluation  of  State  and  local  prob- 
lems of  law  enforcement.  Since  comprehen- 
sive planning  for  the  entire  system  of  crim- 
inal justice  has  never  been  undertaken  in 
Massachusetts  before,  there  are  no  existing 
criteria  or  guidelines  for  evaluating  law  en- 
forcement and  for  identifying  problems,  de- 
ficiencies, or  needs,  much  less  to  begin  to 
establish  priorities  for  improvements. 

Early  in  its  work,  the  Committee  recog- 
nized that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  make 
an  appropriate  evaluation  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  Massachusetts  until  appro- 
priate goals  for  the  system  were  defined.  In 
other  words,  a  determination  had  to  be  made 
of  what  ends  the  criminal  justice  system 
should  attempt  to  attain.  Further,  it  was 
essential  that  objectives  be  defined  as  well. 
These  objectives  would  describe  the  means 
by  which  goals  for  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem could  be  reached. 

The  Committee  initially  defined  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  It 
then  defined  more  specific  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  each  part  of  the  system  which  were 
consistent  with  the  system's  overall  needs. 
The  analysis  and  evaluation  of  all  aspects 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachu- 
setts which  follow  in  subsequent  sections  of 
the  plan  are  based  upon  these  goals  and  ob- 
jectives. 

Although  the  goals  and  objectives  for  crim- 
inal justice  planning  could  have  taken  many 
different  forms,  the  Committee  is  convinced 
that  the  ones  that  follow  provide  an  appro- 
priate framework  for  the  initial  plan.  The 
goals,  for  example,  are  not  unlike  those  pro- 
posed by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analysis 
in  its  program  recommendations  to  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  for 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice.  In  any  event,  these  goals 
and  objectives  will  constantly  be  tested  as 


more  is  learned  about  the  system,  its  poten- 
tial capabilities,  and  its  inherent  weaknesses. 
For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  overall  goals  for 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts 
and  for  this  comprehensive  plan  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  THE  REDUCTION  OF  CRIME  AND  THE 
PROTECTION  OF  CITIZENS  AND  PROPER- 
TY AGAINST  CRIME; 

B.  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  FAIR- 
NESS, ECONOMY,  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF 
THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  AND 
THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COORDINATION 
AMONG  THE  AGENCIES  WITHIN  AND  RE- 
LATED TO  THE  SYSTEM. 

These  dual  goals  reflect  the  desire  of  the 
Committee  both  to  reduce  crime  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  criminal  justice  system  oper- 
ates fairly  and  efficiently  and,  through  co- 
ordination with  all  relevant  agencies,  util- 
izes all  available  resources  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

In  general,  the  plan  attempts  to  achieve 
these  goals  by  attempting  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing overall  objectives  under  each  of 
them: 

A.  TO  REDUCE  CRIME  AND  TO  PRO- 
TECT CITIZENS  AND  PROPERTY  AGAINST 
CRIME,  means  must  be  devised  to  improve 
the  capability  of  State  and  local  government 
and  regional  areas: 

1.  To  prevent  and  deter  crime; 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders; 

3.  To  prosecute    and   make    appropriate 
dispositions  of  criminal  cases; 

4.  To   rehabilitate   offenders  and  poten- 
tial offenders. 

B.  TO  IMPROVE  THE  FAIRNESS,  ECON- 
OMY, AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  THE  CRIMI- 
NAL JUSTICE  SYSTEM  AND  TO  IMPROVE 
COORDINATION  AMONG  AGENCIES  WITH- 
IN AND  RELATED  TO  THE  SYSTEM,  means 
should  be  devised: 

5.  To    upgrade    the    quality   of  criminal 
justice  personnel; 
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6.  To  expand  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  crime  and  delinquency  and 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  devise 
appropriate  measurement  techniques  to 
measure  the  effectiveness  of  programs  within 
and  related  to  the  criminal  justice  system; 

7.  To  increase  the  dissemination  and 
quality  of  information  about  crime  and  de- 
linquency  and  the  criminal  justice  system; 

8.  To  improve  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  operations  of  criminal  justice 
agencies; 

9.  To  insure  the  fairness  and  humaneness 
of  the  criminal  justice  system; 

10.  To  accelerate  the  speed  with  which 
the  system  deals  with  offenders  without 
sacrificing  fairness  or  effectiveness; 

11.  To  increase  the  pooling  and  sharing  of 
critically-needed  resources  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system; 

12.  To  insure  more  effective  coordination 
among  agencies  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  or  related  to  it  and  to  coordinate 
criminal  justice  research,  planning,  and 
program  development  with  similar  efforts  In 
other  related  fields. 

As  stated  above,  these  reflect  the  overall 
goals  and  objectives  for  the  entire  plan.  Each 
of  the  following  substantive  sections  contains 
its  own  related  specific  goals  and  objectives. 
These  sections  are  organized  as  follows: 

(1)  A  statement  of  the  relevant  goals  that 
relate  to  each  aspect  of  the  criminal  justice 
system; 

(2)  A  statement  of  the  objectives  by  which 
the  relevant  goals  will  be  achieved; 

(3)  A  brief  description  of  each  aspect  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  including  the  en- 
vironment within  which  it  operates  and  other 
agencies  that  relate  to  it; 

(4)  An  analysis  of  each  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  based  upon  the  goals  and 
objectives  set  for  it  (this  includes  an  iden- 
tification of  weaknesses,  needs,  and  oppor- 


tunities through  existing  available  measure- 
ment techniques  and  an  identification  of  gaps 
of  data  and  information) ;  and 

(5)  A  selection  of  possible  programs 
which  will  assist  a  given  part  of  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  in  meeting  its  appropriate 
goals  and  objectives. 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction,  these  sub- 
stantive sections  are  then  followed  by  the 
plan  for  action  which  is  contained  in  Sec- 
tion V. 

Through  its  system  of  administering  jus- 
tice a  society  endeavors  to  find  the  point  of 
balance  between,  respect  of  individual  rights, 
and  the  protection  of  the  public.  In  absence 
of  an  overall  philosophy,  the  possibility  of 
balancing  the  two  are  diminished  because 
each  of  the  various  sectors  has  a  different 
understanding  of,  and  attitude  to,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  individual  and  society. 

*  *  *  ********************* 

The  essential  therefore,  is  not  only  to 
recommend  formulae  and  remedies,  but  to 
give  the  system  of  criminal  and  penal  jus- 
tice a  new  concept. 

In  the  view  of  the  Committee,  this  task 
begins  with  the  following  plan. 
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SECTION  IV 


PROGRAM  AREAS 


A.     THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  CRIME 


INTRODUCTION 


During  the  past  few  years  crime  has  be- 
come a  grave  concern  of  most  people  in  the 
United  States;  and  as  evidenced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commissions  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice,  and  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  the  Causes  and  Pre- 
vention of  Violence,  along  with  the  "Kerner 
Report"  ,5  apolitical  issue  of  major  import. 6 
In  fact,  the  traditional  study  and  concern 
with  crime  and  criminal  behavior  by  the 
academician  and  those  involved  in  the  law  en- 
forcement and  judicial  agencies  has  extended 
itself  to  the  public  at  large. 

It  is  the  express  purpose  of  this  section  of 
the  Plan  to  delve  into  the  important  issues  of: 
(1)  the  amount  of  crime  in  Massachusetts,  (2) 
the  nature  of  this  crime,  and  (3)  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  offenders  and  their  victims. 
It  is  our  contention  that  without  reliable  crim- 
inal statistics  the  ability  of  a  State  planning 
agency  to  develop  and  carry  through  any  long 
range  programs  of  prevention  and  control  will 
be  seriously  impeded.  The  quality  of  any  re- 
search that  is  undertaken  concerning  criminal 
behavior,  and  the  success  of  related  programs 
will,  in  the  final  analysis,  depend  on  the  relia- 
bility and  validity  of  the  data  collected.  In 
addition  to  these  general  considerations  it  is 
important  that  we  constantly  and  consistently 
stress  objective  analysis  as  the  foremost  goal 
of  any  agency  reporting  and  promulgating 
criminal  statistics.  7  Finally,  although  the 
primary  function  of  criminal  statistics  is  to 
provide  quantitative  data  on  crimes  and  crim- 
inals, we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance and  utility  of  criminal  statistics  in  the 
fields  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

For  example,  if  we  are  to  allocate  police 
personnel  to  high  crime  rate  areas  so  that 
we  maximize  police  proficiency  in  terms  of 
apprehension  and  detection  of  criminals,  we 


must  have  reliable  data  not  only  on  the  types 
of  crimes  being  committed,  but  also  the  types 
of  offenders  committing  these  crimes;  and 
where  and  when  crime  is  being  committed. 
The  importance  of  these  data  is  indicated  in 
the  following  recommendation  made  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice: 

Efforts  must  be  made  to  schedule  police 
patrol  at  the  times  when,  and  places  where, 
crimes  are  most  likely  to  occur.  This  con- 
cept is  known  as  proportional  distribution  of 
the  patrol  force.  It  involves  measuring  the 
relative  need  for  police  patrol  services,  and 
distributing  personnel  to  beats  on  the  basis 
of  a  crime  variation  index  derived  from  data 
collected  over  an  extended  period. 8 

In  addition  to  the  above  functions,  criminal 
statistics  can  be  useful  in  any  research  in- 
volving the  study  of  the  administration  of  in- 
vestigative and  judicial  processes  for  crimi- 
nal behavior,  by  type  of  crime,  offender, 
etc.  As  it  now  stands,  we  have  insufficient 
data  on  the  type  of  offender  who  comes  before 
the  judicial  process,  versus  the  offender  who 
is  dismissed  by  police  officials;  nor  do  we 
have  adequate  data  on  what  happens  to  each 
offender  after  they  are  brought  before  the 
Court.  Broad  categories  of  data  indicating 
the  number  of  "acquittals",  "convictions", 
etc.,9  tell  us  little  about  the  kinds  of  offen- 
ders receiving  these  adjudications. 

Faced  then  with  the  problem  of  the  need 
for  establishing  a  reliable  picture  on  the  ex- 
tent and  trends  of  criminality  in  Massachu- 
setts, we  are  compelled  to  describe  and 
evaluate  the  sources  of  information  about 
criminal  offenses  (such  sources  as  offenses 
reported  to  police,  offenses  cleared  by  ar- 
rest, offenders  arrested,  offenders  brought 
before  the  Court,  offenders  convicted,  etc.). 
Only  in  this  manner  will  we  be  capable  of 
indicating  the  necessary  procedures  that 
must  be  implemented  if  we  are  to  get  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  volume  of  crime. 

I.  GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  RELEVANT 
TO  OUR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE 
CRIME  PROBLEM 

A.  Goals 

Although  the  concept  of  a  planning  agency 
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for  the  criminal  justice  system  is  relatively 
recent,  its  long-range  goals  are  already 
clearly  evident  and  mandated  by  the  nature 
of  the  problem  being  addressed  —  that  is, 
crime  (including  both  the  offender  and  the 
victim)  and  its  impact  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  and  the  rest  of  society.  Clearly 
one  of  the  most  immediate  and  major  goals 
to  be  pursued  by  this  agency  is  a  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  crime  being  committed, 
whether  it  is  increasing  or  decreasing,  over 
long  or  short  periods  of  time.. 10  No  society, 
especially  one  that  is  committed  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual,  can  allow  this  freedom 
to  be  threatened  as  it  is  when  a  great  many 
people  are  worried  about  the  increasing 
volume  of  criminal  behavior  in  our  society. 
Special  surveys  conducted  by  the  President's 
Commission  indicated  that  the  fear  of  crime 
has  had  a  decided  impact  on  the  lives  of 
many  individuals,  especially  those  who  re- 
side in  the  urban  areas.  Forty-three  per- 
cent of  those  individuals  surveyed  in  the  areas 
of  Roxbury  and  Dorchester  reported  that  they 
stayed  off  the  streets  at  night  altogether, 
while  21  percent  said  they  always  used  cars 
or  cabs  at  night  because  of  their  fear  of 
crime.  M  The  goal  of  reducing  crime  is  a 
responsibility  of  all  citizens,  and  not  just  a 
function  of  the  State  planning  agency  and 
those  directly  involved  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  legal  system.  To  state  that  the  goal 
is  to  ■ 'reduce  crime"  is  by  itself  not  enough, 
however.  One  must  also  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  most  effective  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  this  goal  within  the  legal  and  moral 
confines  of  our  society. 

A  further  goal  of  this  agency  is  to  study 
and  seek  improvement  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  so  that  it  is  administered  in  an 
efficient  and  equitable  manner.  This  goal 
cannot,  of  course,  be  considered  to  be 
mutually  exclusive  of  the  goal  to  reduce 
crime,  but  is  in  fact  inextricably  entwined 
with  it.  In  this  regard,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  the  term  "crime"  is  only  a 
construct  to  describe  a  particular  behavior 
pattern  of  an  individual  that  is  considered 
to  be  deviant  by  society  at  one  period  in  time. 
The  changing  definition  of  behavior  as  deviant, 
especially  criminal  behavior,  can  have  im- 
portant and  widespread  implications  for  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system.  Thus,  many  of 
the  crimes  which  the  police  and  courts  have 


to  deal  with  may  in  the  coming  years  be 
transferred  out  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  other  agencies,  or  simply  be  defined 
as  legal  behavior.  The  most  evident  example 
of  the  latter  trend  is  the  recent  legislation 
by  the  State  of  Illinois  defining  homosexuality 
by  consenting  adults,  in  private,  as  being  out- 
side the  jurisdiction  of  the  law  enforcement 
agencies.  In  reference  to  the  former  point, 
there  have  in  recent  years  been  strong  recom- 
mendations both  by  those  within  and  outside 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  have  the  individ- 
uals involved  in  certain  behavior,  such  as 
truancy,  incorrigibility,  and  runaways  treated 
and  dealt  with  outside  the  framework  of 
criminal  law.  These  recommendations  have 
not  been  limited  solely  to  juveniles,  but  they 
have  been  true  for  certain  offenses  that  are 
overwhelmingly  committed  by  adults,  such  as 
public  drunkenness  and  prostitution.  Fur- 
thermore, if  several  of  these  offenses  were 
removed  from  the  framework  of  criminal  law, 
it  would  allow  for  greater  concentration  on 
those  crimes  considered  to  be  most  serious 
and  dangerous  to  our  society;  the  end  result 
would  be  a  decided  reduction  in  crime. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  in  the  coming  decades 
certain  behavior  patterns  now  seen  as  "crim- 
inal" (e.g.  pornography,  abortion,  drug  abuse) 
may  be  defined  by  large  segments  of  society 
as  alternatives  to  the  dominant  value  sys- 
tems, and  may  become  viewed  as  "non- 
criminal." If  these  same  segments  were  to 
gain  political  power,  then  there  would  be  a 
high  probability  that  such  acts  would  be  re- 
moved from  the  sanctions  of  the  criminal 
law.  This  movement  or  passage  of  an  act 
from  an  illegitimate  to  a  legitimate  status 
has  been  evident  throughout  the  history  of 
our  country.  The  needs  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  then,  depend  to  a  large  ex- 
tent on  the  rest  of  society  and  cannot  be 
divorced  from  it.  Because  it  is  those  in- 
dividuals that  are  defined  as  criminal  who 
enter  into  the  criminal  justice  system  when 
discovered,  any  improvement  to  this  system 
may  lead  to  a  reduction  of  crime,  especially 
if  the  rehabilitative  efforts  directed  to  the 
offender  are  successful.  Although  the  ful- 
fillment of  any  goal  depends  on  a  considera- 
tion of  all  these  factors  that  are  connected 
with  that  goal,  our  approach  is  of  necessity 
limited,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  the 
criminal  justice  system.     It  is  important  to 
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note  that  this  agency  realizes  the  importance 
and  effects  of  those  institutions  and  organi- 
zations outside  the  system,  but  the  aim  in  the 
initial  year  of  the  plan  is  to  concentrate  all 
resources  on  an  adequate  investigation  and 
analysis  of  those  organizations  that  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Other  agencies  have,  in  fact,  been 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  study 
and  improvement  of  many  areas  that  are 
outside  the  scope  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  even  though  they  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  individuals  entering  this  sys- 
tem. These  areas  include  such  things  as 
poverty,  housing,  job  opportunities,  and  dis- 
crimination; all  of  which  are  now  being 
attacked  by  existing  agencies  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels.  This  narrowed  focus, 
however,  does  not  preclude  one  from  analy- 
zing the  system  in  terms  of  the  limits  that 
constrain  the  participants  of  the  system,  as 
well  as  the  opportunities  that  are  available 
for  major  improvements  within  the  system. 

Furthermore,  allowances  have  been  built 
into  the  structure  of  the  planning  agency  to 
expand  the  research  capabilities  over  the 
coming  years  so  that  the  whole  area  of 
criminal  justice  research  can  be  expanded 
to  include  and/or  to  consider  the  dynamics 
operating  both  within  the  environment  and  the 
supporting  elements.  The  long-range  goal, 
then,  involves  an  analysis  of  the  interrela- 
tionship of  organizations  rather  than  as 
separate  entities.  As  the  plan  proceeds, 
the  focus  of  the  agency  will  be  directed  to 
the  network  of  social  relations  that  extends 
throughout  the  entire  system  of  criminal 
justice,  for  only  in  this  manner  will  a  viable 
and  judicious  system  be  achieved.  Finally, 
before  criticism  is  directed  at  the  specific 
focus  on  the  criminal  justice  system  rather 
than  social  problems,  it  must  be  noted  that 
the  major  goal  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  to  reduce  crime  through  prevention, 
deterrence,  apprehension,  and  the  judici- 
ous disposition  and  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender;  for  the  criminal  justice  system  did 
not  create,  and  it  cannot  resolve  the  social 
and  psychological  conditions  that  lead  to 
criminal  behavior. 


ficient  manner,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  crime  that  is  being  committed  in 
Massachusetts  every  year.  Without  some 
adequate  measure  of  the  amount  of  crime, 
the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  unable  to 
determine  whether  efforts  in  crime  control 
and  prevention  have  been  successful.  Fur- 
thermore, unless  knowledge  is  gathered  on  the 
numbers  and  types  of  offenders  who  enter 
into  the  criminal  justice  system,  efforts  to 
determine  whether  the  system  is  operating 
efficiently  and  fairly  will  be  most  difficult. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sound  planning  for 
the  criminal  justice  system  of  Massachu- 
setts will  require  sound  data  if  a  realistic 
and  meaningful  approach  to  the  problem  of 
crime    and    criminals    is    to    be    adopted. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  that 
information  on  each  offender  be  gathered  as 
he  moves  in  and  out  of  the  system,  regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  released  on  bail,  ac- 
quitted, or  confined  to  an  institution.  The 
previous  flow  chart  of  the  Massachusetts 
criminal  justice  system  indicates  those  es- 
sential points  at  which  data  is  needed. 

B.  Primary  Objectives  for  Achieving  the 
Stated  Goals 

The  mere  establishment  and  elaboration 
of  goals,  however,  is  no  assurance  that  they 
will  be  accomplished.  One  must  also  be 
able  to  outline  the  means  or  objectives  for 
reaching  these  goals.  The  following  pages 
will  indicate  those  objectives  that  are  vitally 
important  to  the  reduction  of  crime  and  the 
improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Although  these  objectives  will  be  discussed 
in  terms  of  their  relative  priority,  it  must 
be  stressed  at  the  outset  that  each  of  these 
objectives  is  highly  interrelated  and  inter- 
dependent upon  one  another.  Some,  however, 
can  possibly  be  accomplished  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time,  while  others  must  be 
seen  as  long-term  objectives  which  may  need 
revision  or  expansion  in  the  future. 

1.  The    Need  for  Improved  and  Reliable 
Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


It  is  also  important  to  note  that  before  the  Whenever  one   addresses  himself  to  the 

goals  of  the  criminal  justice  system  can  be       nature  of  crime,  it  becomes  patently  obvi- 
accomplished  in  at  least  a  rational  and  ef-       ous   that  one  of  the  most  important  objec- 
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tives  that  must  be  considered  is  the  need  for 
reliable  and  valid  information  on  the  extent 
of  crime  and  criminals  within  the  relevant 
political  jurisdiction.  This  objective  is 
vitally  important  if  the  agency  is  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  plan  that  will  eventually  lead 
to  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  crime  being 
committed.  Information  on  the  broad  spec- 
trum of  criminal  behavior  is  needed  if  the 
agency  is  to  plan  and  coordinate  a  major  at- 
tack on  crime  and  its  precipitating  causes. 
No  other  institution  or  organization  in  our 
society  would  even  consider  long-range  plan- 
ning activities  without  an  adequate  and  relia- 
ble data  base,  and  this  should  be  especially 
true  for  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
individuals  (both  offenders  and  victims)  who 
enter  into  the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  addition  to  the  necessity  of  knowing 
how  much  crime  exists,  it  is  important  that 
we  have  detailed  information  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  offenders  and  victims,  es- 
pecially if  standard  procedures  for  measuring 
recidivism  among  the  various  types  of  offen- 
ders are  to  be  developed.  Research  of  this 
nature  has  to  be  seen  on  a  long-term  basis, 
for  the  causes  of  crime  are  multiple  and 
vary  from  one  offense  pattern  to  the  next. 
Such  information  is  not  only  vital  to  those 
involved  in  basic  research  projects,  but  it 
is  extremely  important  to  all  those  concerned 
officials  who  are  involved  in  the  operational 
procedures  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

2.  The  Need  for  Coordinated  Data  so  that 
Personnel  and  Agencies  Within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  Can  Evaluate  the  Allocation 
and  Distribution  of  Resources 

Although  the  achievement  of  reliable  and 
valid  data  is  an  objective  in  and  of  itself, 
it  is  also  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve  the 
objective  of  informing  each  of  the  responsi- 
ble agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  to: 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  over  time, 

(2)  the  numbers  and  types  of  offenders 
that  enter  and  leave  the  system,  and 

(3)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs 
that  have  been  designated  to  deal  with  each 
of  these  problems. 


These  agencies  need  reliable  and  valid  data 
if  they  are  to  assess  the  utility  of  their  re- 
sources in  such  areas  as  administration,  the 
prevention  of  crime,  the  deterrence  and  ap- 
prehension of  offenders,  and  the  disposition 
and  rehabilitation  of  such  offenders.  The 
constant  assessment  and  evaluation  of  each 
of  the  component  agencies  should  lead,  over 
time,  to  major  improvements  in  the  effici- 
ency and  fairness  of  the  entire  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

3.  The  Need  to  Inform  and  Provide  the 
Public  With  Factual  and  Objective  Data 

All  of  the  above  objectives  have  been 
mainly  concerned  with  improving  the  reliabil- 
ity and  validity  of  the  data  per  se  in  order 
that  more  objective  analyses  of  crime  can  be 
made  by  those  directly  and  indirectly  involved 
in  the  study  and  reduction  of  criminal  be- 
havior within  the  Commonwealth.  However, 
such  information  is  also  needed  if  the  public 
in  Massachusetts  is  to  be  informed  and  pro- 
vided with  an  objective  picture  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  crime  problem,  rather  than 
a  mythical  or  misguided  viewpoint.  This  will 
require  that  the  news  media  who  report  crime 
to  the  public  have  accurate  information  on  how 
much  crime  there  is  and  that  the  results  be 
accompanied  with  explanations  on  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  the  reasons  for  its  increase  or 
decrease,  and  the  risk  of  being  victimized  by 
type  of  crime  and  location  of  residence.  It 
must  be  recognized  that  what  society  does 
about  crime  depends  on  how  they  view  crime. 
If  the  Commonwealth's  citizens  are  to  be  re- 
cruited in  the  fight  against  crime  and  the  in- 
justices of  our  society,  they  must  be  pro- 
vided with  an  objective  and  meaningful  pic- 
ture of  the  crime  problem.  The  public  should 
be  able  to  differentiate  among  the  various 
types  of  crime  and  not  lump  them  together 
into  one  all-encompassing  category  of 
"crime."  To  place  all  crimes,  regardless 
of  their  nature,  into  one  overriding  concept 
is  as  useful  as  classifying  all  illnesses  under 
illness ;  neither  concept  tells  us  anything  about 
the    nature    and    quality    of    the   behavior. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  several  other  ob- 
jectives can  be  formulated,  but  the  above 
were  considered  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance if  our  stated  goals  are  to  be  accom- 
plished.     Although  each  of   the   objectives 
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can  be  separated  out  for  analytic  purposes, 
they  are,  in  fact,  highly  interrelated,  and  the 
success  of  one  will  no  doubt  be  influenced 
by  what  happens  to  the  others. 


II.   THE    EXTENT   OF    CRIME    IN    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

If  we  are  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
of  crime  and  its  effect  on  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  and  society  at  large,  we  need  to 
have  knowledge  on  the  incidence  and  location 
of  criminal  events  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  actors  who  participate  in  these  events; 
namely,  the  offender  and  victim.  Although 
the  kind  of  data  for  this  analysis  is  some- 
what limited,  an  attempt  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  available  data  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  current  crime  problem  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  primary  source  of  data  for  this 
analysis  will  be  the  annual  reports  published 
by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  indi- 
cating the  extent  of  crime  within  the  United 
States. 

These  reports,  known  as  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports,  classify  offenses  for  general  pur- 
poses into  Part  I  and  P  art  II.  Part  I  of- 
fenses include:  (1)  criminal  homicide,  sub- 
divided into  (a)  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  and  (b)  manslaughter  by  neg- 
ligence; (2)  rape;  (3)  robbery;  (4)  aggravated 
assault;  (5)  burglary;  (6)  larceny;  (7)  auto 
theft.  Part  II  offenses  include:  (8)  other 
assaults;  (9)  arson;  (10)  forgery  and  counter- 
feiting; (11)  embezzlement;  (12)  fraud;  (13) 
buying,  receiving,  or  possessing  stolen 
property;  (14)  vandalism;  (15)  carrying  or 
possessing  weapons;  (16)  prostitution  and 
commercialized  vice;  (17)  sex  offenses;  (18) 
offenses  against  the  family  and  children; 
(19)  violations  of  narcotic  drugs  laws;  (20) 
violations  of  liquor  laws*  (21)  drunkenness; 
(22)  disorderly  conduct;  (23)  vagrancy;  (24) 
gambling;  (25)  driving  while  intoxicated;  (26) 
all  other  offenses;  and  (27)  suspicion.  In 
1958  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Consultant 
Committee  on  Uniform  Crime  Reporting,  the 
F.B.I,  replaced  the  category  of  "Part  I 
Crimes"  with  a  new  category  of  "Index 
Crimes"  and  excluded  from  this  category 
the  offenses  of  negligent  manslaughter  and 
larcenies  under  $50.  In  addition,  the  F.B.I, 
also  excluded  statutory  rape  from  the  In- 
dex.     This    Index  of   crime  includes  those 


crimes  believed  to  be  the  most  serious  and 
most  likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police. 
The  seven  crimes  included  in  the  Index  are 
used  by  the  F.B.I,  as  the  major  means  to 
gauge  the  rise  and  extent  of  crime  in  the 
United  States. 12  Since  the  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  include  only  Index  crimes  under  the 
category  of  crimes  known  to  the  police  for 
Massachusetts  and  selected  cities,  it  is  to 
these  crimes  that  we  will  now  focus  our  at- 
tention. 13  Although  these  Index  crimes  com- 
prise only  7  to  10  percent  of  the  actual 
number  of  crimes  reported  to  the  police, 
they  are  those  crimes  which  create  the 
most  fear  and  emotion  in  the  general  public. 14 

The  focus  of  our  report  in  the  following 
pages  will  deal  with  the  amount  of  crime  re- 
ported to  the  law  enforcement  agencies  every 
year  and  commonly  referred  to  as  "offenses 
known  to  police."15  It  must  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  offenses  known  to  police  amount 
to  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  crime  in  any 
locality,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
in  the  numerous  "hidden  delinquency"  and 
victimization  surveys.16  The  importance  of 
victimization  surveys  cannot  be  overstated, 
for  if  they  were  to  be  carried  out  over  several 
time  periods,  one  would  be  able  to  determine 
the  proportionate  relationship  of  the  com- 
mitted offenses  not  reported  by  the  public 
to  the  number  of  offenses  reported  to  and 
founded  by  the  police  as  crimes.  If  the 
ratio  between  both  was  to  remain  stable, 
the  police  would  have  a  more  reliable  pic- 
ture of  the  actual  extent  of  crime  in  any 
one  year. 

In  spite  of  the  admitted  difficulties  that 
are  encountered  whenever  police  statistics 
are  utilized  to  determine  the  extent  of 
crime,  they  can  give  us  some  indication  of 
the  trends  in  the  number  and  types  of 
crimes  that  are  being  reported  over  time. 
In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  arrive  at  some  indication  of  the  extent  of 
crime  and  delinquency  in  Massachusetts, 
pointing  out  the  important  gaps  and  defici- 
encies that  exist  in  our  knowledge  of  crim- 
inal behavior.  The  data  to  be  used  in  our 
analysis  are  supplied  to  the  F.B.I,  by  the 
local  police  agencies 17  and  although  this 
reporting  is  voluntary,  crime  reports  during 
1967  were  sent  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
representing  92  percent  of  the  national  popu- 
lation. 18 
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To  arrive  at  some  general  measure  of  the 
volume  and  extent  of  crime  in  Massachusetts, 
the  following  pages  will  focus  on  1967,  the 
latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able. 19  Following  this  discussion,  we  shall 
examine  the  volume  and  rates  of  crime  for 
the  years  1960  to  1967  to  determine  where 
any  trends  are  evident.  Figure  5  below 
indicates  the  numbers  and  rates  of  Index  of- 
fenses known  to  police  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  year  1967.  Rates  for  the  entire  country 
are  included  for  comparison.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  the  table,  one  readily  notes  that  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  forcible  rape  (crimes 
that  create  widespread  fear  in  the  public 
sectors)  amount  to  slightly  more  than  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Index  crimes, 
while  the  crimes  of  burglary,  larceny,  and 
auto  theft  comprise  93  percent  of  the  total. 
If  we  combine  robbery  and  aggravated  assault 
with  murder  and  forcible  rape,  our  results 
indicate  that  only  7  percent  of  the  Index 
crimes  are  "against  the  person."20  Note 
further  that  auto  theft,  which  is  mostly  a 
"joy-riding"  offense,  comprises  36  percent 
of  the  total  crimes.  The  problems  created 
by  basing  the  Index  of  Crime  on  all  of  the 
above  offenses  will  be  discussed  in  the  later 
sections  and  need  not  be  addressed  at  this 
time.      It   should  be  evident,  however,  that 


as  long  as  auto  thefts  continue  to  increase 
as  they  have  in  Massachusetts,  one  can  ex- 
pect an  overall  increase  in  the  Index  of 
Crime  regardless  of  any  decrease  in  crimes 
against  the  person. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  rates  for  any  one 
year  tell  us  little  about  the  quality  of  crim- 
inality, it  is  apparent  that  Massachusetts  has 
much  lower  rates  (except  for  auto  theft) 
than  the  rest  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  The 
position  of  Massachusetts  ranked  by  Index 
crimes  is  indicated  on  the  following  graph 
(see  Figure  6).  The  disproportionate  con- 
tribution of  auto  theft  to  the  total  volume  of 
crime  is  quite  evident,  Massachusetts  having 
the  unenviable  position  of  being  first  in  auto 
theft  for  the  past  three  years. 

Trends  in  Crime:    1960  -  1967 


Since  1960,  Index  crimes  in  terms  of  rates 
per  100,000  have  been  steadily  increasing 
for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  part  of  this  increase  reflects 
the  growth  of  the  population,  but,  in  addition, 
there  is  probably  more  reporting  of  crimes 
to  the  police  by  the  population  and  better  re- 
cording techniques  employed  by  the  police. 
The   increasing  concern   of  the  public  with 


FIGURE  5 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  AND  CRIME  RATES 
IN  1967  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  UNITED  STATES 


OFFENSE 
CLASSIFICATION 

Number  of 
Offenses 

Rate 
Per  100,000 
Persons 

Total 
Crime  Rate  Per 
100,000  Persons 
UNITED  STATES 

Murder  and  Non- 
Negligent 
Manslaughter 

154 

2.8 

6.1 

Forcible  Rape 

411 

7.6 

13.7 

Robbery 

2,818 

52.0 

102.1 

Aggravated  Assault 

3,536 

65.2 

128.0 

Burglary 

36,621 

675.5 

811.5 

Larceny 

21,269 

392.2 

529.2 

Auto  Theft 

36,180 

667.4 

331.0 

TOTAL 

100,989 

1,862.9 

1,921.7 
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crime  in  our  society  and  the  ' profession- 
alism" of  the  police  are  some  of  the  major 
factors  affecting  the  increase  in  reporting; 
several  others  will  be  discussed  below.21 
Keeping  in  mind  the  difficulties  that  are  in- 
herent whenever  crude  rates  are  employed  in 
analyzing  data,  Figure  7  indicates  that  except 
for  forcible  rape,  every  index  offense  has 
more  than  doubled  its  rate  per  100,000  in- 
habitants since  1960.  Although  the  reasons 
for  these  increases  are  difficult  to  determine 
with  the  limited  data  available,  it  seems  use- 
ful at  this  time  to  discuss  how  one  offense 
category,  namely  murder  and  non-negligent 
manslaughter,  is  affected  when  rates  are 
computed  after  excluding  Boston. 


The  rationale  for  the  exclusion  of  Boston 
is  based  on  two  factors:  (1)  to  determine  the 
part  that  Boston,  the  largest  urban  area  in 
the  State,  contributes  to  the  rate  of  homicide, 
and  (2)  to  adjust  for  the  sharp  rise  in  slay- 
ings  in  Boston  over  the  last  few  years.  ?2 
Each  of  these  factors  plays  more  than  a 
major  part  in  overinflating  the  rates  for  the 
State,  while  providing  ready  material  for 
those  individuals  who  would  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  murder  is  constantly  on  the  up- 
swing. In  reality,  the  exact  opposite  is  true. 
Ever  since  the  1930's,  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter  have  been  decreasing, 
even  while  better  reporting  techniques  were 
being  developed.  23    Figure  8  below  indicates 


FIGURE  7 
RATES  OF  CRIME  PER  100,000  PERSONS  —  MASSACHUSETTS  —  1960-1967 


YEAR 

Murder  and 

Non-Negligent 

Manslaughter 

Forcible 
Rape 

Robbery 

Aggravated 
Assault 

Burglary 

Larceny 

$50  and 

Over 

Auto 
Theft 

TOTAL 

1960 

1.4 

4.8 

20.4 

19.4 

309.2 

184.2 

211.1 

750.6 

1961 

1.5 

5.6 

20.4 

22.6 

376.1 

229.6 

271.6 

927.2 

1962 

1.8 

5.0 

25.8 

26.0 

410.4 

257.5 

303.6 

1,030.1 

1963 

1.9 

4.5 

27.0 

28.8 

443.1 

265.7 

366.0 

1,137.1 

1964 

2.0 

6.0 

30.6 

41.2 

529.7 

308.5 

452.1 

1,370.1 

1965 

2.4 

5.4 

40.0 

50.7 

554.5 

320.7 

533.5 

1,507.3 

1966 

2.4 

6.4 

46.0 

60.5 

619.0 

368.2 

551.8 

1,654.2 

1967 

2.8 

7.6 

52.0 

65.2 

675.5 

392.3 

667.4 

1,862.9 

FIGURE  8 

RATES*    FOR  MURDER  AND  NON-NEGLIGENT  MANSLAUGHTER 
FOR    MASSACHUSETTS   WITHOUT    BOSTON    FIGURES    1960-1967 


Mass.  (Excld.  Boston) 

Boston 

Mass.  (Incld.  Boston) 

YEAR 

Rate  Per 

Rate  Per 

Rate  Per 

Number 

100,000 

Number 

100,000 

Number 

100,000 

1960 

47 

1.05 

27 

3.87 

74 

1.4 

1961 

51 

1.13 

26 

3.80 

77 

1.5 

1962 

43 

.95 

52 

7.73 

95 

1.8 

1963 

67 

1.46 

44 

6.66 

101 

1.9 

1964 

53 

1.14 

52 

8.02 

105 

2.0 

1965 

72 

1.52 

57 

8.96 

129 

2.4 

1966 

70 

1.46 

58 

9.23 

128 

2.4 

1967 

83 

1.73 

71 

11.45 

154 

2.8 

*  All  rates  are  based  on  population  figures  for  the  particular  year  indicated. 
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the  rate  per  100,000  inhabitants  for  murder 
and  non-negligent  manslaughter  for  (1)  Mass- 
achusetts as  a  whole,  and  (2)  with  the  Boston 
figures  excluded.  Without  Boston,  the  rate 
for  1967  is  only  1.7  per  100,000  inhabitants. 

In  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  state,  Boston 
shows  rates  six  and  seven  times  those  for 
the  state  and  clearly  indicates  that  the  risk 
of  being  a  victim  of  homicide  is  much  greater 
in  the  city  of  Boston  than  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, it  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
rates  for  Boston  show  such  wide  variations 
that  one  is  disposed  to  view  the  whole  pic- 
ture with  caution,  especially  for  the  year 
1962,  when  the  number  of  murder  and  non- 
negligent  offenses  doubled.  This  "caution" 
is  further  based  on  the  stability  of  the  rates 
from  1962  to  1966,  followed  once  again  by  a 
sharp  increase  in  1967.  For  this  same  year 
the  Boston  statistics  on  crime  show  that  25 
out  of  the  71  offenses  (35.21  percent)  of 
murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter  are 
uncleared  by  arrest,  resulting  in  the  lowest 
clearance  rate  during  the  past  five  years.  24 
Since  murder  and  non-negligent  man- 
slaughter have  always  had  extremely  high 
clearance  rates,  this  decided  drop  may  indi- 
cate an  important  change  in  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  homicides  being  carried  out  in 
Boston  for  the  past  two  years.  For  example, 
if  several  of  these  homicides  were  the  result 
of  "gangland  disputes'*  (whether  they  were 
between  rival  factions  or  members  of  the 
same  "gang"),  and  it  was  possible  to  separ- 
ate these  out  from  the  total  figure,  we  may 
find  that  the  clearance  rates  conform  more 
closely  to  those  normally  found  throughout 
the  country  for  homicide.  The  importance 
of  this  kind  of  analysis  for  the  criminal 
justice  system,  especially  the  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  should  be  obvious.  Know- 
ledge of  how  much  crime  and  where  it  is 
being  committed  is  necessary  if  our  re- 
sources are  to  be  allocated  in  an  efficient 
and  meaningful  manner. 

The  above  description  provides  only  a 
brief  picture  of  the  extent  of  crime  in  Mass- 
achusetts, without  considering  the  problems 
implicit  in  the  type  of  data  from  which  the 
figures  were  drawn.  In  a  later  section,  a 
more  detailed  description  and  analysis  of 
the  current  crime  problem  will  be  pre- 
sented. 


III.  THE  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR  IN  MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

A.  Population  Size,  and  Extent  of  Crime 

In  any  description  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  criminal  behavior,  one  is  confronted  with 
the  question  of  where  crime  is  being  com- 
mitted, and  while  this  type  of  analysis  has 
traditionally  focused  on  the  spatial  distribu- 
tion of  crime  within  a  particular  city  or 
town,25  our  efforts  in  this  section  will  be 
directed  to  examining  the  location  of  crime 
throughout  the  State.  Because  data  on  the 
number  and  type  of  offenses  are  not  avail- 
able for  every  community  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  discussion  will  of  necessity  be 
limited  to  those  cities  and  towns  with  popu- 
lations in  excess  of  25,000  inhabitants. 26  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  limitation  re- 
stricts our  analysis  to  only  53  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's 351  communities,  these  com- 
munities account  for  62.4  percent  of  the 
total  population.  Furthermore,  these  same 
communities  account  for  76.3  percent  of  all 
Index  offenses  reported  to  the  police  in 
Massachusetts,  providing  a  representative 
picture  of  the  extent  of  the  crime  problem. 
This  deficiency  of  data,  however,  points  once 
more  to  the  need  for  reliable  criminal  sta- 
tistics for  every  community  in  the  Common-, 
wealth.  It  is  in  this  area  where  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Statistical  Center 
working  in  close  cooperation  with  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  would  provide  a  much 
needed  service.  The  unavailability  of  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  is  unexcusable  in  a  state  that  is  so 
highly  advanced  in  the  technological  realm 
of  computer  systems.  Furthermore,  no 
agency  will  be  able  in  the  future  to  limit 
its  analysis  of  the  crime  problem  to  the 
urban  areas  alone. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  the  data  and 
for  purposes  of  analysis,  the  53  cities  and 
towns  have  been  divided  into  four  major 
classifications.  The  first  section  will  ex- 
amine the  extent  of  crime  in  those  cities 
with  more  than  100,000  inhabitants  (N=  4); 
second,  those  cities  and  towns  with  popula- 
tions between  fifty  and  100,000  inhabitants 
(N  =  19);  third,  those  communities  with 
populations  between  25,000  and  50,000  per- 
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sons  (N  =  30);  and  lastly,  a  selected  group 
of  communities  that  includes  Boston  and  its 
contiguous  municipalities  (N  =  13).  27  This 
last  group  has  been  selected  to  determine 
the  relationship  between  Boston  and  its 
surrounding  communities  in  terms  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  crime  being  commit- 
ted. While  the  proceeding  discussion  will 
be  basically  of  a  descriptive  nature,  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  crimes 
and  offenders  in  Boston  and  its  surround- 
ing communities.  The  direction  of  the  dis- 
cussion to  be  taken  in  this  report  will 
focus  first  on  the  total  number  of  Index 
crimes  in  each  population  group,  later  con- 
centrating our  attention  on  several  specific 
types  of  offenses. 

1.     Cities  With  Over  100,000  Inhabitants 

Figure  9  indicates  the  Index  offenses  for 
each  city,  showing  both  the  volume  and  rates 
per  100,000  persons.  In  addition,  the  con- 
tribution of  each  city  to  the  State's  popula- 
tion and  Index  offenses  has  also  been  in- 
cluded. The  most  obvious  finding  that 
emerges  is  that  the  city  of  Boston,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  offenses  and  the 
rate  per  100,000  persons,  comprises  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  the  total  Index  of- 
fenses in  the  State.  It  may  be  worthy  to 
point  out  at  this  time  that  Boston,  with  a 
population  of  only  620,000  inhabitants,  is 
invaded  every  day  by  a  large  force  of  workers 


and  students  bringing  the  average  daily 
population  up  to  a  figure  of  about  1,500,000 
persons.  And  although  there  is  no  ready 
evidence  to  which  one  can  resort  for  de- 
termining how  many  of  these  same  migrants 
are  involved  in  offenses  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Boston,  it  does  point  out  the 
problems  that  police  officials  in  Boston 
and  its  surrounding  communities  are  faced 
with  every  day  in  terms  of  traffic,  crowd 
control,  etc.  Note  further  that  the  above 
cities  comprise  only  19.7  percent  of  the 
population,  yet  they  accound  for  37. 45  percent 
of  the  State's  Index  offenses,  or  twice  as 
much  crime  as  would  be  expected  if  offenses 
were  distributed  proportionate  to  the  amount 
of  population  in  a  community.  Boston,  alone, 
for  example,  accounts  for  almost  a  fourth  of 
the  Index  offenses,  even  though  it  contains 
just  slightly  more  than  11  percent  of  the 
State's  population.  Although  reporting  pro- 
cedures may  be  much  better  in  Boston  as 
compared  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  it  seems 
implausible  to  view  this  as  the  major  reason 
for  the  large  number  of  offenses.  While  there 
are  no  simple  answers  to  this  problem,  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Boston  is  faced  with  seri- 
ous law  enforcement  problems,  both  from  a 
logistic  and  a  deterrent  viewpoint.  The  con- 
tribution of  Boston  as  a  major  urban  area 
to  the  total  volume  of  crime  in  the  State  is, 
however,  consistent  with  several  studies 
which  have  indicated  that: 

Over   time,   one   of   the  most  consistent 


FIGURE  9 

TOTAL    INDEX   OFFENSES    FOR    CITIES    WITH    POPULATIONS 

OVER  100,000  PERSONS  -  (1967) 

Population  Index  Offenses 


Number  of 

Percent  of 

Percent  of 

Rate  Per 

Inhabitants 

State  Total 

Total  Index 

100,000 

City 

Number 

Offenses 

Boston 

620,000 

11.4 

24,979 

24.7 

4052.9 

New  Bedford 

100,176 

1.9 

3,360 

3.3 

3354.1 

Springfield 

165,520 

3.1 

3,363 

3.3 

2031.8 

Worcester 

180,341 

3.3 

6,118 

6.1 

3392.5 

TOTALS 

1,066,037 

19.7 

37,820 

37.45 

3547.7 

*  Except  for  Boston  all  figures  for  population  are  for  1965,  as  these  were  from 
latest  statewide  census  figures  available. 
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regularities  found  in  crime  statistics 
is  the  highest  overall  rate  of  crime  in 
urban   as   compared   with  rural  areas.  28 

At  a  later  point,  Boston's  contribution  to  the 
volume  of  Index  offenses  will  be  examined, 
but  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  each  of  the  four  cities  have  a  rate  of 
crime  that  exceeds  that  of  the  State.29  Bos- 
ton, alone,  has  a  rate  that  is  almost  twice 
as  great,  while  all  four  cities  have  rates 
that  are  greater  than  that  for  the  country.30 
Although  there  is  no  doubt.as  we  will  later 
note,  that  the  total  rate  of  offenses  for  the 
city  of  Boston  is  in  part  an  artifact  of  the 
high  number  of  auto  thefts,  it  does  point  to 
the  problems  that  beset  the  large  cities  in 
our  society.  These  problems  are  further 
exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  crime  is  ex- 
cessively high  in  the  ghetto  areas  of  the 
city. 31  The  extent  of  injury  and  damage  to 
the  residents  of  these  areas  is  highlighted 
by  the  following  statement  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Report  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  where  it  was 
noted  that: 

One  of  the  most  fully  documented  facts 
about  crime  is  that  the  common  serious 
crimes  that  worry  people  most — murder, 
aggravated  assault,  and  burglary — happen 
most  often  in  the  slums  of  the  large  cities. 
Study  after  study  in  city  after  city  in  all 
regions  of  the  country  have  traced  the 
variations  in  the  rates  for  these  crimes. 
The  results,  with  monotonous  regularity, 
show  that  the  offenses,  the  victims,  and 
the  offenders  are  found  most  frequently  in 
the  poorest  and  most  deteriorated  and 
socially  disorganized  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 32 

2.  .Cities  and  Towns  With  Populations 
Between  50,000  and  100,000  Inhabitants 

The  distribution  of  crime ,  however,  rarely 
follows  a  well-defined  and  established  pat- 
tern, whether  it  is  from  a  geographical  or 
etiological  perspective.  The  complexity  of 
the  crime  problem  and  the  difficulties  that 
present  themselves  whenever  one  employs 
crude  rates  as  an  Index  of  crime  are  evi- 
dent in  Figure  10,  where  the  rates  for  those 
cities  having  populations  between  50,000  and 
100,000   persons   are  displayed.     It  is  evi- 


dent, even  from  a  cursory  analysis,  that  there 
is  no  consistent  pattern  among  the  cities  in 
terms  of  offense  rates.  The  rates  range 
from  a  low  of  505.3  Index  offenses  per  100,000 
for  the  city  of  Weymouth  to  a  high  of  4263.2 
for  Cambridge  —  the  highest  rate  within  the 
State.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the 
communities  of  Brookline,  Cambridge, 
Quincy,  and  Somerville  —  all  with  rates  in 
excess  of  that  for  the  State  —  are  contiguous 
to  Boston,  and  except  for  political  boundaries, 
cannot  be  distinguished  as  separate  entities 
each  with  a  distinct  ethos  prevailing.  The 
ability  of  any  citizen  to  rapidly  travel  from 
one  community  to  the  next  in  today's  urban 
society  makes  the  notion  of  local  communities 
as  distinct  and  autonomous  entities  with 
varying  and/or  different  qualities  of  life  ob- 
solete. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  variation  in  rates  for 
the  above  cities,  we  note  that  in  contrast  to 
those  in  Figure  9  above,  these  cities  do  not 
contribute  more  crime  than  their  propor- 
tionate population  would  warrant.  With  a 
population  that  comprises  some  24.6  percent 
of  the  State's  population,  they  report  Index 
offenses  amounting  to  25.4  percent  of  the 
total  Index  offenses  for  the  State  —  a  dif- 
ference that  is  hardly  significant.  The  fact 
that  these  cities  have  lower  rates  than  the 
large  urban  areas  is  again  consistent  with 
the  conclusions  reached  in  previous  research 
where  it  is  generally  concluded  that: 

The  most  frequent  finding  is  that  crime 
rates,  in  general,  and  property  offense 
rates,  in  particular,  decrease  as  distance 
from  the  center  of  urban  areas  increases.33 

3.  Cities  and  Towns  With  Populations 
Between  25,000  and  50,000  Inhabitants 

When  one  examines  those  thirty  cities  with 
populations  between  25,000  and  50,000  per- 
sons (see  Figure  11),  it  is  evident  that  the 
volume  of  crime  as  a  percent  of  the  State's 
total  is  less  than  what  one  would  have  logi- 
cally expected  if  crime  were  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  population.  Furthermore,  only 
seven  cities  have  rates  that  are  above  the 
rate  for  the  State,  with  three  of  these  cities 
being  contiguous  to  Boston,  thus  allowing  for 
easy  movement  from  one  to  the  other.  In 
general,  however,  the  rates  are  lower  than 
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FIGURE  10 


TOTAL  INDEX  OFFENSES  FOR 
BETWEEN  50  AND  100,000 


CITIES  WITH  POPULATIONS 
INHABITANTS  -  (1967) 


Population 

Index  Offenses 

Number  of 

Percent  of 

Percent 

Rate  Per 

Inhabitants 

State  Total 

Total  Index 

100,000 

City 

Number 

Offenses 

Arlington 

52,482 

1.0 

471 

.46 

897.5 

Brockton 

83,499 

1.5 

1,791 

1.80 

2,144.9 

Brookline 

53,608 

1.0 

1,896 

1.88 

3,536.8 

Cambridge 

92,677 

1.7 

3,951 

3.91 

4,263.2" 

Chicopee 

58,377 

1.1 

522 

.51 

894.2 

Fall  River 

98,053 

1.8 

2,001 

2.00 

2,040.7 

Framingham 

52,369 

1.0 

778 

.78 

1,485.6 

Holyoke 

52,636 

1.0 

728 

.72 

1,383.1 

Lawrence 

69,070 

1.3 

1,342 

1.33 

1,943.0 

Lowell 

86,535 

1.6 

1,685 

1.07 

1,947.2 

Lynn 

92,653 

1.7 

2,486 

2.46 

2,683.1 

Maiden 

56,142 

1.0 

582 

.56 

1,036.7 

Medford 

60,429 

1.1 

732 

.72 

1,211.3 

Newton 

88,514 

1.6 

1,512 

1.50 

1,708.2 

Pittsfield 

56,511 

1.1 

566 

.60 

1,001.6 

Quincy 

87,158 

1.6 

1,770 

1.75 

2,030.8 

Some  rvi  lie 

86,332 

1.6 

1,819 

1.80 

2,107.0 

Waltham 

57,134 

1.1 

807 

.80 

1,412.5 

Weymouth 

50,468 

1.0 

255 

.25 

505.3 

TOTALS 

1,334,647 

24.6 

25,694 

25.44 

1,925.1 
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those  for  the  other  two  groups  of  communi- 
ties. 

Although  the  above  discussion  is  more 
descriptive  than  analytic,  it  clearly  indi- 
cates that  those  cities  with  populations  over 
100,000  inhabitants  contribute  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  total  volume  of  crime 
committed  in  the  State.  Any  under  standing  of 
why  these  differences  exist  would  involve  us 
in  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  contribution  of 
each  Index  offense  to  the  total  crime  for  each 
city  and  population  grouping.  Although  such 
analysis  is  necessary,  it  is  not  within  the 
purpose  of  the  present  report.  At  a  later 
point,  a  more  intensive  analysis  of  the 
amount  and  types  of  crimes,  and  the  kinds 
of  offenders,  that  are  involved  in  the  offenses 
will  be  carried  out  for  each  area  within  the 
State. 

In  Figure  12,  the  findings  for  the  three 
population  groupings  are  displayed  so  that 
one  can  readily  see  that  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  primarily  an  urban  problem,,  34 
This  urban  nature  of  crime  is  even  more 
pronounced  for  particular  crimes  as  shall  be 
noted  below.  Before  proceeding,  however,  a 
word  of  caution  should  be  given  to  the  reader. 
Although  the  above  analysis  is  important  for 
indicating  the  amount  of  crime  in  the  ur- 
banized regions,  it  does  not  tell  us  anything 
about  the  types  and  incidence  of  crimes  in 
each  of  the  above  areas. 

B.  Selected  Offenses  and  Population  Size 

To  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  kinds  of 
differences  that  do  exist  for  each  of  these 
areas,  we  will  examine  each  group  in  terms 
of   three    major  Index  offenses  —  robbery, 


burglary,  and  auto  theft.     These  particular 
crimes   were   chosen  for   analysis  because 


they  are  less  likely  than  murder,      aggra- 
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vated  assault,  and  forcible  rape  to  in- 
volve victims  with  a  prior  acquaintance  of  the 
offender,  and,  therefore,  may  be  more  the 
result  of  criminal  intent  rather  than  emo- 
tional involvement  or  victim-precipitation. 38 
Burglary  and  auto  theft  are  offenses  that  do 
not  have  to  involve  a  personal  victim,  while 
robbery,  which  sometimes  involves  a  per- 
sonal victim,  is  usually  an  offense  carried 
out  for  purposes  of  utilitarian  gain  rather 
than  for  emotional  release. 39  Furthermore, 
any  reduction  in  either  burglary  or  auto 
theft  would  result  in  a  general  reduction  of 
the  crime  problem,  for  these  same  two 
crimes  account  for  over  70  percent  of  all 
Index  offenses  reported  to  the  police  in 
Massachusetts.  Auto  theft,  which  is  mainly 
a  "joy-riding"  offense,  has  been  included  to 
determine  its  relation  with  urban  areas. 
Recently,  Sarah  Boggs,  in  an  analysis  of 
urban  crime  problems,  addressed  herself  to 
this  issue  and  argued  that  the  urban  areas 
provide  more  ' 'opportunities' '  for  participa- 
ting in  crime.  40  Although  the  question  of 
whether  '  'opportunity* '  for  participation  in 
crime  has  not  been  answered  adequately 
enough  to  explain  the  differentials  in  urban- 
rural  rates,41  one  can  agree  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  President's  Report 
where  it  was  noted  that  urbanism  is  "an 
impetus  to  criminal  activity  through  the  pro- 
vision of  an  environment  conducive  to  the 
generation  of  a  criminal  subculture." 42 

1.     Robbery  and  Population  Size 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  robbery  accounts 
for  less  than  3  percent  of  all  Index  offenses 


FIGURE  12 
NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  INDEXOFFENSES  BY  POPULATION  GROUPING 


r 

Number  of 
Cities  & 

INDEX  OFFENSES 

Population 

Rate  Per 

Percent  of 

Percent  of  State 

Group 

Towns 

Number 

100,000  Persons 

State's  Total 

Population 

100,000plus 

4 

37,820 

3547.72 

37.45 

19.7 

50-100,000 

19 

25,694 

1925.15 

25.44 

24.6 

25-  50,000 

30 

13,536 

1379.57 

13.40 

18.1 

TOTALS 

53 

77,050 

2278.33 

76.29 

62.4 
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reported  to  the  police  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing 1967,  it  is  a  crime  that  causes  widespread 
fear  among  the  citizens  of  any  community, 
especially  among  the  owners  of  business  es- 
tablishments in  high  crime  rate  areas.  Figure 
13  indicates  quite  convincingly  that  robbery" 
is  predominantly  an  urban  offense  with  62.38 
percent  of  all  robberies  in  the  State  occur- 
ring in  four  cities  comprising  less  than  20 
percent  of  the  population.  Boston,  alone,  ac- 
counts for  almost  52  percent  of  these  of- 
fenses, although  it  contains  slightly  more 
than  11  percent  of  the  population.  Further- 
more, the  rate  of  robbery  per  10$,000  per- 
sons in  Boston  is  almost  five  times  that 
which  exists  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  The 
large  number  of  business  establishments 
within  the  Boston  area43  and  the  greater 
degree  of  anonymity  may  be  partly.x-esponsi- 
ble  for  this  phenomenon. 

When  the  nineteen  cities  with  populations 
between  50  and  100,000  persons  are  combined 
with  those  over  100,000  inhabitants  (see 
Figure  14),  they  account  for  almost  85  per- 
cent of  all  robberies  in  the  State.  That  rob- 
bery is  mainly  a  problem  of  the  large  urban 
areas  is  further  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
those  cities  between  25,000  and  50,000  per- 
sons (see  Figure  15)  account  for  only  6.5 
percent  of  all  robberies,  even  though  they 
comprise  some  14  percent  of  the  population. 
What  is  evident  from  the  above  discussion  is 
that  almost  90  percent  of  all  robberies  occur 
in  only  53  cities  of  the  Commonwealth  —  a 
fact  that  clearly  indicates  the  urban  nature 
of  the  crime  of  robbery. 

The  above  discussion,  however,  is  based 
on  the  total  number  of  robberies  and  tells  us 
little  about  the  quality  and  seriousness  of  each 
offense.  In  order  to  achieve  a  picture  of  the 
types  of  robberies  that  occur  in  Massachu- 
setts, we  have  in  Figure  16  below  divided  the 
total  number  of  robberies  into  seven  major 
classifications.  Boston  is  included  for  com- 
parison. Seen  in  the  above  manner,  we  ar- 
rive at  a  more  detailed  picture  of  the  kinds 
of  robberies  that  are  being  committed  in 
Massachusetts.  In  order  to  extend  this 
analysis,  one  would  need  such  information 
as  to  how  many  robberies  involved  an  armed 
perpetrator,  how  many  victims  were  injured, 
the  location  and  time  of  each  offense,  charac- 
teristics of  the  offender,  and  the  clearance 


rates  for  each  type  of  robbery.  All  of  these 
types  of  data  are  important  if  robbery  is  to 
be  curtailed  in  the  coming  years. 

2.     Burglary  and  Population  Size 

When  the  offense  of  burglary  is  examined, 
some  major  differences  in  contrast  to  robbery 
are  evident.  First  of  all,  unlike  robbery 
where  the  four  largest  cities  comprise  some 
62  percent  of  the  offenses,  these  same  cities 
account  for  only  26  percent  of  the  total  bur- 
glaries in  the  State  (see  Figure  17),  while 
the  remaining  two  divisions  of  cities  account 
for  42  percent  of  the  total  burglaries  (see 
Figures  18  and  19). 

Burglary,  then,  in  contrast  to  robbery  is 
much  more  evenly  distributed  among  the 
various  urban  sections,  although  the  average 
rate  per  100,000  persons  shows  a  decided 
decrease  when  we  move  from  the  larger  to 
the  smaller  areas.  In  spite  of  this  general 
trend,  however,  there  are  still  several  cities 
with  populations  between  25,000  and  100,000 
that  have  rates  of  burglary  that  exceed  that 
for  the  State  (a  rate  in  1967  of  675.5  per 
100,000  persons).  Many  of  these  burglaries 
can  no  doubt  be  attributed  to  the  residential 
character  of  the  areas.  Brookline  and  New- 
ton, for  example,  are  areas  where  many  high 
income  families  reside  and  thus  provide  the 
possibility  for  greater  profitability.  Further- 
more, Brookline,  like  Cambridge,  has  a  large 
number  of  non-resident  students  and  their 
constant  and  extended  absences  from  their 
apartments  for  vacations  probably  plays  a 
major  part  in  the  high  number  of  burglaries. 
If  burglary  is  to  be  both  safe  and  profitable, 
these  areas,  rather  than  those  in  the  low 
socio-economic  sections,  will  have  higher 
probabilities  of  being  victimized.44  It  is  im- 
portant then  that  these  areas  have  up-to-date 
information  on  when  and  where  burglaries  are 
being  committed  if  police  patrol  is  to  be  at 
all  effective  in  reducing  burglary.  It  is  even 
possible  that  a  whole  new  approach  to  patrol 
will  have  to  be  instituted  if  the  large  numbers 
of  burglaries  are  to  be  reduced.  Yet,  even 
before  patrol  can  be  effective,  we  must  have 
information  not  only  on  the  number  of  bur- 
glaries being  committed,  but  further,  we 
must  also  know  the  type  of  residences  or 
business  establishments  that  are  being  vic- 
timized; when  these  offenses  occur;  and  the 
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FIGURE  13 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  ALL  CITIES 
WITH  POPULATIONS  OVER  100,000  INHABITANTS  -  (1967) 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Boston 

1463 

51.91 

237.4 

New  Bedford 

83 

2.94 

83.0 

Springfield 

59 

2.09 

35.6 

Worcester 

153 

5.42 

84.8 

TOTALS 

1,758 

62.38 

164.91 

FIGURE  14 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50  AND  100,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Arlington 

4 

.14 

7.6 

Brockton 

42 

1.49 

50.3 

Brookline 

29 

1.03 

54.1 

Cambridge 

147 

5.27 

158.6 

Chicopee 

4 

.14 

6.9 

Fall  River 

39 

1.38 

39.8 

Framingham 

5 

.18 

9.5 

Holyoke 

23 

.82 

43.7 

Lawrence 

33 

1.17 

47.8 

Lowell 

62 

2.20 

71.6 

Lynn 

84 

2.98 

90.7 

Maiden 

11 

.39 

19.6 

Medford 

18 

.64 

29.8 

Newton 

14 

.50 

15.8 

Pittsfield 

3i 

.11 

5.3 

Quincy 

34 

1.21 

39.0 

Somerville 

20 

.71 

23.2 

Waltham 

13 

.46 

22.8 

Weymouth 

8 

.28 

15.9 

TOTALS 

593 

21.00 

44.43 
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FIGURE  15 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25  AND  50,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Attleboro 

* 

Belmont 

1 

.04 

3.5 

Beverly 

3 

.11 

7.9 

Braintree 

6 

.21 

17.7 

Chelsea 

15 

.53 

55.4 

Danvers 

3 

.11 

12.1 

Dedham 

4 

.14 

15.0 

Everett 

13 

.46 

29.9 

Fitchburg 

17 

.60 

39.5 

Gloucester 

6 

.21 

22.4 

Haverhill 

7 

.24 

16.1 

Leominster 

2 

.07 

6.7 

Lexington 

6 

.21 

19.1 

Melrose 

1 

.04 

3.1 

Methuen 

12 

.43 

37.0 

Milton 

5 

.17 

18.0 

Natick 

1 

.04 

3.3 

Needham 

3 

.11 

9.1 

Northampton 

3 

.11 

11.1 

Norwood 

1 

.04 

3.6 

Peabody 

7 

.24 

16.6 

Revere 

20 

.71 

47.2 

Salem 

15 

.53 

37.4 

Taunton 

5 

.17 

11.9 

Wakefield 

3 

.11 

11.7 

Water  town 

6 

.21 

14.9 

Wellesley 

- 

- 

- 

Westfield 

4 

.14 

14.3 

W.  Springfield 

9 

.31 

34.5 

Woburn 

6 

.21 

17.1 

TOTALS 

184 

6.52 

18.75 

*  Data  not  available 
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FIGURE  16 


AMOl 

JNTS  AND  TYPES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 

.  1967(a) 

Massachusetts*  ' 

Boston 

t(c) 

TOTAL 

Type  of 
Offense 

Number 

Percentage 
Distribu- 
tion 

Number 

Percentage 
Distribu- 
tion 

Number 

Percentage 
Distribu- 
tion 

Highway 

364 

49.7 

922 

63.0 

1,286 

58.6 

Commercial 
House 

163 

22.3 

215 

14.7 

378 

17.2 

Gas  Station 

59 

8.1 

25 

1.7 

84 

3.8 

Chain  Store 

41 

5.6 

49 

3.3 

90 

4.1 

Residence 

36 

4.9 

82 

5.6 

118 

5.4 

Bank 

10 

1.4 

31 

2.1 

41 

1.9 

Miscellaneous 

57 

7.8 

139 

9.5 

196 

8.9 

Total 

Robbery 

730 

100.0 

1463 

100.0 

2,193 

100.0 

(a)  Figures  obtained  from  the  F.B.I. 

(b)  Does  not  include  Boston  Figures. 

(c)  Figures  obtained  from  the  62nd  Annual  Report  of  the  Police  Commissioner 
for  the  City  of  Boston  (1967)  p.  21.    These  figures  were  subtracted  from 
the  totals  in  order  to  achieve  the  amounts  in  Column  1. 


FIGURE  17 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  BURGLARY  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  OVER  100,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

RatePer 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Boston 

5,047 

13.78 

818.9 

New  Bedford 

1,102 

3.00 

1100.0 

Springfield 

940 

2.56 

567.9 

Worcester 

2,391 

6.52 

1325.8 

TOTALS 

9,480 

25.88 

889.27 
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FIGURE  18 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  BURGLARY  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50  AND  100,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

—  -     ■                                                                             ■ 

■ 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Arlington 

273 

.75 

520.2 

Brockton 

663 

1.81 

794.0 

Brookline 

869 

2.37 

1,621.0 

Cambridge 

1,266 

3.46 

1,366.0 

Chicopee 

207 

.57 

354.6 

Fall  River 

1,007 

2.75 

1,027.0 

Framingham 

265 

.72 

506.0 

Holyoke 

287 

.78 

545.3 

Lawrence 

532 

1.45 

770.2 

Lowell 

543 

1.48 

627.5 

Lynn 

979 

2.67 

1,056.6 

Maiden 

138 

.38 

245.8 

Medford 

205 

.56 

339.2 

Newton 

664 

1.81 

750.2 

Pittsfield 

260 

.71 

460.1 

Quincy 

583 

1.59 

668.9 

Somerville 

711 

1.94 

823.6 

Waltham 

326 

.89 

570.6 

Weymouth 

114 

.31 

225.9 

TOTALS 

9,892 

27.01 

741.17 
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FIGURE  19 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  BURGLARY  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25  AND  50,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Attleboro 

* 

Belmont 

91 

.25 

316.1 

Beverly 

305 

.83 

779.8 

Braintree 

218 

.60 

642.0 

Chelsea 

347 

.95 

1,280.5 

Danvers 

73 

.20 

294.8 

Dedham 

155 

.42 

582.3 

Everett 

244 

.67 

562.1 

Fitchburg 

376 

1.03 

872.7 

Gloucester 

138 

.38 

516.0 

Haverhill 

347 

.95 

802.3 

Leominster 

219 

.60 

736.7 

Lexington 

129 

.35 

411.0 

Melrose 

86 

.23 

269.9 

Methuen 

233 

.64 

717.7 

Milton 

144 

.39 

519.7 

Natick 

82 

.22 

270.0 

Needham 

144 

.39 

491.4 

Northampton 

91 

.25 

336.3 

Norwood 

143 

.39 

493.5 

Peabody 

107 

.29 

256.1 

Revere 

360 

.98 

849.2 

Salem 

350 

.96 

872.6 

Taunton 

351 

.96 

835.4 

Wakefield 

106 

.29 

414.5 

Watertown 

202 

.55 

503.6 

Wellesley 

125 

.34 

475.3 

Westfield 

122 

.33 

435.4 

W.  Springfield 

158 

.43 

606.1 

Woburn 

167 

.46 

475.1 

TOTALS 

5,613 

15.33 

572.08 

*  Data  not  available 
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types  of  security  that  were  in  effect  prior  to 
the  burglary.  All  this  information  is  vitally 
important  if  any  effective  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  offenses  is  to  occur. 

3.     Auto  Theft  and  Population  Size 

Upon  analyzing  the  crime  of  auto  theft, 
we  find  a  similar  pattern  to  that  for  robbery. 
Those  cities  with  populations  over  100,000 
persons  (see  Figure  20)  account  for  almost^ 
55  percent  of  all  auto  thefts  in  the  Common- 
wealth, while  those  cities  with  populations 
between  50,000  and  100,000  persons  (see 
Figure  21)  account  for  an  additional  22  per- 
cent of  such  offenses.  In  addition,  both 
groups  have  higher  average  rates  per  100,000 
than  that  found  for  the  State  as  a  whole.  If 
we  include  the  number  of  auto  thefts  in  Group 
III  (see  Figure  22),  we  find  that  these  53 
cities  account  for  almost  88  percent  of  all 
auto  thefts  in  the  State.  This  finding,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  findings  discussed  above,  con- 
vincingly points  out  that  much  of  the  crime 
in  Massachusetts  is  concentrated  in  the  urban 
complexes  and  their  surrounding  communi- 
ties. 

In  examining  the  rates  of  auto  theft,  we 
must  be  especially  careful  in  interpreting  the 
results.  The  Uniform  Crime  Report  com- 
putes rates  of  auto  theft  for  every  100,000 
inhabitants,  even  though  many  of  these  per- 
sons do  not  possess  a  car  whether  it  be  be- 
cause of  age,  health,  or  financial  reasons, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  victims  of  such  a 
theft.  Note  also,  that  auto  theft  statistics 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  place  of  oc- 
currence rather  than  the  residence  of  the 
owner.  This  is  especially  important  when 
we  examine  the  extremely  high  auto  theft 
rates  for  Boston.  The  fact  that  Boston  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  experienced  a  sig- 
nificant migration  of  residents  to  the  suburbs, 
while  it  also  has  one  of  the  largest  daily 
movements  of  vehicles  into  the  city,  places 
it  in  an  unusual  position  in  regards  to  auto 
theft.  The  large  numbers  of  cars  that  in- 
vade the  city  daily  and  their  easy  accessi- 
bility may  be  largely  responsible  for  the 
high  rates  of  auto  theft. 

Another  factor  that  may  be  related  to  the 
high  rates  of  auto  theft  results  from  the  high 
cost  of  operating  an  automobile  in  the  Boston 


area.  The  high  cost  of  auto  insurance,  for 
example,  (compulsory  insurance  for  a  male 
under  25  who  lives  in  Boston  and  who  is  a 
principal  operator  without  driver  training 
was  $374.50  in  1968)  may  act  as  a  barrier 
to  many  adolescents  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
car  and  put  it  into  operation.  Faced  with  the 
limited  opportunity  of  achieving  a  highly 
valued  object  in  a  legitimate  way,  many  of 
these  same  youths  may  resort  to  illigitimate 
means,  that  is,  auto  theft,  to  achieve  the  ob- 
ject they  desire.  Although  there  is  no  ready 
evidence  related  to  this  matter  at  the  present 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  purchase, 
upkeep,  and  insurance  of  a  car  within  the 
city  of  Boston  is  well  beyond  the  financial 
means  of  most  lower  class  adolescents.  To 
determine  whether  these  same  adolescents 
steal  more  cars  than  their  counterparts  who 
reside  in  communities  where  the  insurance 
rates  are  much  lower  is  a  project  that  is 
currently  under  investigation,  and,  therefore, 
the  above  conclusions  must  be  seen  as  tenta- 
tive ^remarks,  pending  the  completion  of 
this  research.  They  have  been  made,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  the  complexity  of  the 
crime  problem  and  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed  data  if  we  are  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  auto  theft  throughout  the 
C  ommonwe  alth. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is 
in  the  above  described  areas  where  crime  is 
greatest  in  terms  of  both  incidence  and 
risk  to  the  individual  citizen.  The  rationale 
for  emphasizing  the  relationship  between  ur- 
ban areas  and  high  crime  rates  will  be- 
come all  the  more  evident  when  we  ex- 
amine the  amount  of  crime  in  Boston  and 
its  surrounding  communities. 

C.  The  Extent  of  Crime  in  Boston  and  Its 
Contiguous  Communities 

Because  Boston  is  the  largest  urban  area 
in  the  State,  it  was  decided  that  a  separate 
analysis  should  be  carried  out  to  determine 
its  contribution  to  the  total  amount  of  crime. 
In  carrying  out  our  analysis,  however,  it 
became  evident  quite  early  that  many  of  the 
communities  that  surround  Boston  are  quite 
homogeneous  in  character  and  can  only  be 
distinguished  by  political  boundaries.  Be- 
cause of  Boston's  proximity  to  several  areas, 
our  analysis  was  narrowed  to  12  contiguous 
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FIGURE  20 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  AUTO  THEFT  FOR  ALL  CITIES 
WITH  POPULATIONS  OVER  100,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Boston 

14,467 

39.98 

2347.3 

New  Bedford 

1,386 

3.83 

1383.6 

Springfield 

1,631 

4.50 

985.4 

Worcester 

2,303 

6.36 

1277.0 

TOTALS 

19,787 

54.67 

1856.13 

FIGURE  21 


NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  AUTO  THEFT  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  50  AND  100,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Arlington 

82 

.23 

156.2 

Brockton 

490 

1.35 

586.8 

Brookline 

613 

1.69 

1.143.5 

Cambridge 

1,580 

4.37 

1,704.8 

Chicopee 

179 

.49 

306.6 

Fall  River 

623 

1.72 

635.4 

Framingham 

170 

.47 

324.6 

Holyoke 

200 

.55 

380.0 

Lawrence 

569 

1.57 

823.8 

Lowell 

767 

.21 

886.3 

Lynn 

859 

2.37 

927.1 

Maiden 

239 

.66 

425.7 

Medford 

251 

.69 

415.4 

Newton 

407 

1.12 

459.8 

Pittsfield 

96 

.27 

169.9 

Quincy 

655 

1.81 

751.5 

Somerville 

672 

1.86 

778.4 

Waltham 

181 

.50 

316.8 

Weymouth 

34 

.09 

67.4 

TOTALS 

8,667 

23.96 

649.38 
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FIGURE  22 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  AUTO  THEFT  FOR  ALL  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS  BETWEEN  25  AND  50,000  INHABITANTS 

1967 


Number 



t               '  ■-  ■                               — — —             - 

of 

Percent  of  Total 

Rate  Per 

City 

Offenses 

Offenses  in  State 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Attleboro 

* 

Belmont 

24 

.07 

83.4 

Beverly 

50 

.14 

131.1 

Braintree 

199 

.55 

586.1 

Chelsea 

208 

.57 

767.6 

Danvers 

45 

.12 

181.5 

Dedham 

242 

.67 

909.2 

Everett 

200 

.55 

460.7 

Fitchburg 

189 

.52 

438.6 

Gloucester 

120 

.33 

448.7 

Haverhill 

133 

.37 

307.5 

Leominster 

80 

.22 

269.1 

Lexington 

23 

.06 

73.3 

Melrose 

39 

.11 

121.4 

Methuen 

126 

.35 

388.1 

Milton 

72 

.20 

259.9 

Natick 

64 

.18 

210.8 

Needham 

70 

.19 

238.9 

Northampton 

49 

.14 

181.1 

Norwood 

181 

.50 

624.6 

Peabody 

61 

.17 

145.9 

Revere 

454 

1.25 

1,070.9 

Salem 

199 

.55 

496.1 

Taunton 

274 

.76 

652.1 

Wakefield 

63 

.17 

246.4 

Watertown 

154 

.43 

383.9 

Welle  sley 

53 

.15 

201.5 

Westfield 

40 

.11 

142.6 

W0  Springfield 

117 

.32 

448.8 

Woburn 

90 

.25 

256.1 

TOTALS 

3,619 

10.00 

368.85 

*  Data  not  available 
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communities.  Figure  23  shows  the  total 
number  and  rates  of  Index  offenses  for  each 
city.  Boston's  contribution  to  the  crime 
problem  is  again  evident,  with  almost  a 
fourth  of  the  Index  offenses  attributed  to 
its  police  jurisdiction.  In  addition,  note  that 
these  13  cities  comprise  only  slightly  more 
than  a  fifth  of  the  State's  population,  but 
account  for  almost  40  percent  of  the  serious 
crimes  reported  to  police.  This  large 
volume  of  crime  —  all  within  a  ten-mile 
radius  of  Boston  —  presents  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  increased  cooperation  and  com- 
munication among  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  these  cities.  Effective  and  efficient 
cooperation  may  be  instrumental  in  lowering 
the  amount  of  crime  that  exists  within  this 
urban  complex.  This  becomes  especially 
evident  in  Figure  24  below,  which  indicates 
that  almost  63  percent  of  all  robberies  and 
55  percent  of  all  auto  thefts  are  committed 
within  this  complex.  If  effective  communica- 
tion existed  between  the  law  enforcement 
agencies  of  these  cities,  it  could  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  number  of  robberies, 4S 
while  increasing  the  rates  of  apprehension 
for  auto  theft.  (See  Figures  25  and  26). - 
Since  most  auto  thefts  are  of  a  joy-riding 
nature ,  effective  and  rapid  communication  be- 
tween each  community  may  in  the  long  run 
result  in  reduced  rates,  especially  if  ju- 
veniles become  aware  of  increased  cooper- 
ation and  determination  among  the  communi- 
ties to  apprehend  those  individuals  guilty  of 
car  theft. 

When  we  examine  the  remaining  offenses 
(see  Figure  27),  we  note  that  Boston  is  again- 
over-represented  in  the  number  of  offenses 
for  murder  and  non-negligent  manslaughter, 
forcible  rape,  and  aggravated  assault  —  all 
offenses  involving  violence  and  injury  to  a 
victim.  The  reason  for  Boston  having  such 
a  disproportionate  share  of  these  offenses 
may  be  partially  due  to  the  concentration  of 
low-income  families  within  the  city.  It  is 
these  groups  where  an  inordinate  share  of 
such  offenses  has  been  found  to  exist  in  the 
past.  With  larceny  and  burglary  (see  Figure 
27),  however,  we  find  that  Boston  has  lower 
rates  than  many  of  its  neighboring  communi- 
ties; and  a  partial  explanation  for  this  re- 
versal may  lie  in  the  fact  that  in  these  out- 
lying areas  there  is  a  greater  density  of 
residential  homes  and  apartments,  allowing 


for  easy  and  profitable  thefts.  Until  we  know 
where  the  offenders  committing  such  offenses 
reside,  however,  this  is  merely  a  conjecture 
that  must  be  tested  empirically. 

Although  the  above  discussion  is  impor- 
tant for  indicating  the  distribution  of  crime 
in  the  Commonwealth,  it  should  be  seen  only 
as  a  stepping  stone  to  a  more  intensive  re- 
view of  the  problem.  It  does  not,  and  can- 
not, explain  why  the  rates  are  higher  in  one 
city  as  compared  with  any  others;  nor  can  it 
tell  us  where  within  a  city  crimes  are  being, 
committed.  To  complete  this  analysis,  one 
would  have  to  determine  the  incidence  of 
offenses  within  a  city  by  employing  smaller 
units  of  analysis  such  as  census  tracts 
and/or  blocks.  This  kind  of  design  would 
enable  us  to  examine  the  socio-economic 
conditions  of  each  unit  to  arrive  at  a  more 
meaningful  understanding  of  the  relationship 
that  exists  between  both  sets  of  variables. 
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FIGURE  23 

NUMBER  AND  RATE  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  FOR  BOSTON 
AND  ITS  CONTIGUOUS  COMMUNITIES  -  (1967) 


Number 

of 

Rate  Per 

Percent  of  Total 

City 

Offenses 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Offenses  in  State 

Boston 

24,979 

4,052.9 

24.70 

Brookline 

1,896 

3,536.8 

1.88 

Cambridge 

3,951 

4,263.2 

3.91 

Chelsea 

747 

2,756.7 

.74 

Dedham 

571 

2,145.2 

.57 

Everett 

549 

1,264.7 

.54 

Milton 

265 

956.4 

.26 

Needham 

359 

1,225.1 

.36 

Newton 

1,512 

1,708.2 

1.49 

Quincy 

1,770 

2,030.8 

1.80 

Revere 

1,027 

2,422.5 

1.00 

Somerville 

1,819 

2,107.0 

1.80 

Watertown 

524 

1,306.2 

.52 

TOTALS 

39,969 

3,159.77 

39.58 

FIGURE  24 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES 
FOR    BOSTON  AND  TWELVE  CONTIGUOUS  COMMUNITIES  (1967) 


Index  Offenses 

Percent  of 

Number 

Rate  Per  100,000 

Total  Index 
Offenses 

Murder  &  Non-Negligent 
Manslaughter 

78 

6.17 

50.64 

Forcible  Rape 

158 

12.50 

38.44 

Robbery 

1,773 

140.20 

62.91 

Aggravated  Assault 

1,528 

120.80 

43.15 

Burglary 

10,736 

848.7 

34.10 

Larceny  $50  and  over 

5,953 

470.6 

28.00 

Auto  Theft 

19,794 

1,564.8 

54.77 
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FIGURE  25 

NUMBER  AND  RATES  OF  ROBBERY  FOR  BOSTON  AND 

TWELVE  CONTIGUOUS  COMMUNITIES  -  (1967) 


Number 

of 

Rate  Per 

Percent  of  Total 

City 

Offenses 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Offenses  in  State 

Boston 

1,463 

237.4 

51.92 

Brookline 

29 

54.1 

1.03 

Cambridge 

147 

158.6 

5.22 

Chelsea 

15 

55.4 

.53 

Dedham 

4 

15.0 

.14 

Everett 

13 

29.9 

.46 

Milton 

5 

18.0 

.18 

Needham 

3 

9.1 

.11 

Newton 

14 

15.8 

.50 

Quincy 

34 

39.0 

1.21 

Revere 

20 

47.2 

.71 

Somerville 

20 

23.2 

.71 

Watertown 

6 

14.9 

.21 

TOTALS 

1,773 

140.2 

62.92 

FIGURE  26 

NUMBER    AND   RATES   OF    AUTO    THEFT  FOR  BOSTON  AND 
TWELVE  CONTIGUOUS  COMMUNITIES  -  (1967) 


Number 

of 

Rate    Per 

Percent    of    Total 

City 

Offenses 

100,000  Inhabitants 

Offenses  in  State 

Boston 

14,467 

2,347.3 

40.00 

Brookline 

613 

613.0 

1.70 

Cambridge 

1,580 

1,143.5 

4.37 

Chelsea 

208 

767.6 

.60 

Dedham 

242 

909.2 

.67 

Everett 

200 

460.7 

.55 

Milton 

72 

259.9 

.20 

Needham 

70 

238.9 

.20 

Newton 

407 

459.8 

1.12 

Quincy 

655 

751.5 

1.81 

Revere 

454 

1,070.9 

1.25 

Somerville 

672 

778.4 

1.86 

Watertown 

154 

383.9 

.43 

TOTALS 

19,794 

1,564.82 

54.71 
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IV.  DATA    ON    ARRESTS    AND    CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF  OFFENDERS 

Offenses  Cleared  by  Arrest 

A  clearance  rate  is  a  percent  of  offenses 
that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  arrest  and 
charging  of  a  suspected  offender  or  offen- 
ders. The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
figures  clearance  rates  for  the  seven  Part  I 
offenses  of  criminal  homicide  (including 
murder,  non-negligent  and  negligent  man- 
slaughter), forcible  rape,  robbery,  aggra- 
vated assault,  burglary,  larceny,  and  auto 
theft.  According  to  their  figures,  18%  of 
all  such  offenses  were  cleared  by  arrest  in 
Massachusetts  in  1967.  This  clearance  rate 
is  somewhat  below  the  national  rate  of  22% 
for  the  same  year.46 

The  trend  in  the  overall  clearance  rate 
for  the  seven  Part  I  offenses  is  difficult  to 
determine  because  clearance  rates  for  in- 
dividual states  are  not  published.  However, 
unpublished  FBI  data  for  Massachusetts  is 
available  for  the  period  1964-1967.  This 
data  shows  that  the  number  of  Part  I  offenses 
cleared  fell  from  approximately  23%  in  1964 
to  21%  in  1965.  In  1966,  the  rate  declined 
to  19%,  and  by  1967  it  was  at  a  low  of  18%, 
repre%*JMng  a  decline  of  5%  in  four  years. 
By  contrast,  the  clearance  rate  for  the  nation 
fell  only  2.6%  during  the  same  period.  If 
the  present  trend  continued  through  1968,  then 
only  16%  of  the  Part  I  offenses  commited 
in  Massachusetts  were  cleared  by  arrest  that 
year.47 


Massachusetts  police  are  more  successful 
in  clearing  the  Part  I  crimes  against  per- 
sons than  in  clearing  those  against  property. 
For  instance,  in  1967  the  clearance  rates 
for  murder,  manslaughter,  and  rape  were, 
respectively,  72,  77,  and  73%.  For  burglary, 
larceny,  and  auto  theft,  however,  the  rates 
were  approximately  15,  15,  and  18%.  Police 
clear  a  greater  number*  of  crimes  against 
persons  than  crimes  against  property  because 
they  carry  out  more  intensive  investigations 
of  personal  offenses,  there  are  fewer  of  these 
crimes  requiring  police  attention,  and  it 
usually  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  identify  the 
perpetrator  of  a  personal  crime  than  a 
property  one.48 

In  general,  clearance  rates  in  Massachu- 
setts for  specific  Part  I  crimes  are  lower 
than  those  of  the  nation.  As  Figure  29  be- 
low shows,  in  1967  the  Massachusetts  clear- 
ance rates  for  murder,  manslaughter,  as- 
sault, burglary,  all  larceny  crimes,  and 
auto  theft  were  all  below  the  national  aver- 
ages. The  Massachusetts  rates  were  higher 
for  only  three  crimes:  forcible  rape,  robbery 
and  larceny  over  $50.  The  same  generality 
holds  for  the  previous  year,  1966.49 

An  inspection  of  Figure  28  indicates  that, 
in  1967,  Massachusetts  fell  well  below  the 
national  average  in  the  clearance  rate  for. 
murders,  and  somewhat  below  the  national 
average  in  clearance  rates  for  manslaughter 
assault,  burglary,  all  larceny  crimes  and 
auto  theft.  On  the  other  hand,  Massachusetts 
ranked  well  above  the  national  average  in  the 


FIGURE  29 


COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  CLEARANCE 
RATES  FOR  PART  I  OFFENSES,  1967 


CLEARANCE  RATE 

OFFENSE 

U.  S. 

MASS. 

Murder  and  non-negligent 

manslaughter 

88.3% 

72.1% 

Negligent  manslaughter 

81.7 

77.3 

Assault 

69.1 

63.9 

Burglary 

20.3 

15.7 

Total  larceny  crimes^ 

18.4 

15.0 

Auto  theft 

20.4 

18.2 

Forcible  rape 

60.9% 

73.4% 

Robbery 

29.8 

31.7 

Larceny  over  $50 

12.5 

14.7 
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clearance  rate  for  forcible  rape,  and  slightly 
above  the  national  average  in  clearance  rates 
for  larceny  over  $50  and  robbery. 

During  the  period  of  1966  through  1967,  the 
Massachusetts  clearance  rates  for  specific 
Part  I  crimes  all  decreased  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rate  for  forcible  rape  which  re- 
mained constant.  The  clearance  rate  for 
assault  decreased  9.8%;  the  rate  for  murder 
fell  7.5%;  robbery  was  down  3.4%;  man- 
slaughter, larceny,  auto  theft  and  burglary 
rates  all  decreased  about  1%. 50  This  decline 
could  be  due  to  many  factors,  one  of  which 
may  be  a  decline  in  the  number  of  police 
man-hours  available  for  investigation  of 
Part  I  crimes,  due  to  increased  demand  on 
the  police  for  non-criminal  services.  This 
circumstance  woujd  make  it  impossible  for 
the  police  to  maintain  levels  of  pastperform- 
ance,  and  consequently  clearance  rates  would 
drop. 

A  comparison  of  these  trends  with  those 
of  the  nation  indicates  that  the  disparity 
between  the  decline  in  United  States  and 
Massachusetts  clearance  rates  is  greater  for 
certain  Part  I  crimes  than  others.  For 
1966-1967,  the  decline  in  Massachusetts 
clearance  rate  for  assault  was  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  nation*  The  Massachusetts 
rate  fell  about  13%  while  the  United  States 
rate  declined  3.5%.  In  the  case  of  man- 
slaughter, robbery,  burglary,  larceny  and 
auto  theft,  however,  the  Massachusetts  de- 
cline has  been  within  2%  of  the  national  de- 
cline. A  comparison  in  the  decline  in  clear- 
ance rates  for  murders  is  not  meaningful 
due  to  the  small  number  of  cases  on  which 
the  Massachusetts  rate  is  figured. 

Arrests 

Clearance  rates  cannot  be  used  alone  as 
an  index  of  the  scope  of  the  crime  problem 
because  clearance  rates  are  only  reported 
for  the  seven  Part  I  offenses.  These  seven 
offenses  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  totality  of  deviant  behavior.  In  1966, 
for  instance,  Part  I  offenses  accounted  for 
only  7.2%  of  all  arrests  in  Massachusetts.51 
Since  arrest  statistics  are  reported  for  a 
variety  of  29  offenses,  it  is  helpful  to  turn 
to  them  for  a  more  comprehensive  measure 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime  prob- 
lem in  Massachusetts. 


At  present,  there  are  no  figures  published 
by  a  Massachusetts  agency  for  arrests  of 
persons  after  1966.  This  is  because  the  De- 
partment of  Corrections,  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  publishing  arrest  statistics, 
runs  two  years  behind  in  the  publication  of 
their  reports.  The  FBI,  however,  has 
gathered  arrest  statistics  for  1967  from  157 
Massachusetts  agencies  representing  three 
quarters  of  the  Massachusetts  population. 
Their  statistics,  which  are  for  all  offenses 
except  moving  traffic  violations,  show 
102,086  arrests,  or  2,473  arrests  per  100,000 
inhabitants.52  This  rate  is  considerably  be- 
low the  national  rate  of  3,716  per  100,000 
inhabitants  for  the  same  year. 53 

The  FBI  figures  indicate  the  type  of  offense 
for  which  the  arrest  is  made.  In  1967, 
Part  I  crimes  made  up  16%  of  the  arrests. 
The  three  property  crimes  of  burglary,  lar- 
ceny—theft, and  auto  theft  were  responsible 
for  most  of  this  16%.  The  serious  Part  I 
crimes  against  or  involving  risk  to  the  person 
made  up  only  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  16%. 

The  greatest  bulk  of  the  arrests,  some 
51,345  were  for  drunkenness*  Next  in  fre- 
quency of  occurrence  were  arrests  for  lar- 
ceny— theft,  followed  by  burglary,  and  driv- 
ing under  the  influence.  Arrests  of  least 
frequency  were  for  embezzlement,  man- 
slaughter by  negligence,  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter,  and  arson.  Arrests 
for  auto  theft  and  violations  of  the  narcotic 
drug  laws  constituted  only  3.3%  and  1.4%  of 
the  total*54 

A  comparison  of  Massachusetts  arrest 
rates  for  specific  offenses  with  those  of 
the  nation  indicates  that,  in  1967,  the  arrest 
rates  for  Massachusetts  exceeded  those  of  the 
nation  for  only  two  out  of  29  categories  of 
offenses:  drunkenness,  and  offenses  against 
family  and  children  —  namely,  nonsupport, 
neglect,  desertion,  or  abuse  of  family  or 
children.  The  Massachusetts  arrests  for 
offenses  against  family  and  children  were 
almost  twice  as  high  as  the  national  rate 
(72.1  vs  38.5). " 

In  all  other  categories,  the  national  rates 
were  higher  than  the  Massachusetts  ones. 
The  greatest  difference  was  in  the  rates 
per   100,000   for   embezzlement.      The   na- 
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tional  rate  was  21  times  as  high  as  Massa- 
chusetts (4.2  vs  0.2).  Next  in  order  of 
difference  were  rates  of  arrest  for  viola- 
tions of  curfew  and  loitering  laws.  The 
national  rate  was  nine  times  that  of  Mass- 
achusetts (65.0  vs.  7.3).  In  the  case  of 
vagrancy,  the  national  rate  (73.2)  was  five 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  Massachu- 
setts rate  (13.3).  For  the  crimes  of  gam- 
bling, disorderly  conduct,  and  being  a  run- 
away, the  national  rates  were  all  four  times 
those  of  Massachusetts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  certain 
national  rates  which,  while  higher  than  Mass- 
achusetts ones,  were  still  so  close  to  them 
that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  significant 
difference  between  Massachusetts  and  the 
nation.  The  rates  of  arrest  for  auto  theft 
were  most  nearly  similar.  Massachusetts 
recorded  80.7  arrests  per  100,000  inhabitants 
in  1967;  the  nation  recorded  81.0.  Next  in 
order  of  similarity  were  rates  of  arrest  for 
buying,  receiving,  or  possessing  stolen 
property.  Massachusetts  recorded  18.5  ar- 
rests per  100,000;  the  nation  recorded  19. 6 — 
a  difference  of  only  1.1.  Rates  of  arrest 
for  arson  and  forcible  rape  differed  from 
those    of  the   nation  by  only   1.6   and   2.6. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  an  offense 
of  current  concern,  namely  violation  of  the 
narcotic  drug  laws,  the  disparity  in  arrest 


rates  was  not  extreme.  The  national  arrest 
rate  (69.3)  was  only  two  times  as  high  as 
that  for  Massachusetts  (34.7).  In  other 
words,  in  1967  Massachusetts  was  neither 
extremely  less  than  or  close  to  the  national 
arrest  rate  for  drug  use,  in  comparison  to 
the  arrest  rates  for  other  offenses. 

The  most  comprehensive  data  to  use  for  an 
indication  of  trends  in  arrests  comes  from 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction. 
This  is  because  Department  of  Correction 
data  is  based  upon  the  reports  of  many 
more  agencies  than  data  from  the  FBI.  How- 
ever, two  points  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  using  Department  of  Correction  data. 
First,  the  fact  that  Department  of  Correction 
figures  are  collected  from  more  agencies 
means  that  their  figures  will  always  be 
substantially  larger  than  those  from  the 
FBI.  Second,  the  most  recent  figures  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Correction  are 
for  1966. 

As  Figure  30  below  shows,  for  the  period 
1960  through  1966  the  total  number  of  arrests 
in  Massachusetts  has  fluctuated  from  a  high 
in  1963  of  284,562  and  a  low  in  1964  of 
243,000  to  a  point  where  in  1966  it  was  about 
the  same  as  in  1960.  By  way  of  contrast, 
the  total  number  of  arrests  in  the  nation  in 
1966    was    8.1%    greater    than    in   I960.56 


FIGURE  30 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

1960  -  1966 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Statistical  Reports  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction,  1960  -  1966. 
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Because  of  the  fluctuation  in  the  total 
number  of  arrests,  the  relation  of  arrests 
to  population  has  fluctuated  also.  The  rate 
of  arrests  per  100,000  inhabitants  has  varied 
from  a  high  in  1963  of  5453  and  a  low  in 
1964  of  4552  to  a  point  where  in  1966  it  was 
only  slightly  below  the  rate  for  1960.  This 
trend  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  Figure 
31  below. 

Actually,  most  of  this  fluctuation  in  num- 
bers and  rates  is  due  to  variations  in  the 
number  of  arrests  for  traffic  violations. 
The  elimination  of  such  arrests  from  the 
total  figure,  as  is  done  by  the  FBI,  shows 
that  the  volume  and  rate  of  arrests  for  total 
offenses  (excluding  traffic  ones)  have  re- 
mained stable  between  1960  and  1966. 

Until  the  Department  of  Correction  re- 
frains from  changing  their  classification  of 
offenses  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years, 
it  will  not  be  possible  to  assess  precisely 
statewide  trends  in  arrests  for  specific  of- 
fenses. This  is  because  earlier  figures  are 
not  always  comparable  with  later  ones.  It 
is  possible   to   adjust  for  changes  in  their 


classification  procedures  and  approximate 
statewide  trends  for  the  period  1960-1966, 
however.  Such  an  approximation  shows 
sharply  divergent  trends  for  different  of- 
fenses. 

Arrests  for  aggravated  (felonious)  as- 
saults, violations  of  liquor  laws,  and  viola- 
tions of  narcotic  drug  laws  have  suffered 
the  greatest  increases:  591%,  220%,  and 
148%,  respectively.  Prostitution  and  com- 
mercialized vice  arrests  rose  83%,  while 
arrests  for  receiving  stolen  property,  auto 
theft,  and  disorderly  conduct  grew  approxi- 
mately 48%.  Vandalism  and  robbery  arrests 
increased  about  20%.  Arrests  for  arson, 
burglary,  carrying  of  weapons,  and  crimes 
against  trust  (fraud,  forgery,  counterfeiting 
and  embezzlement)  underwent  the  smallest 
change*   They  only  increased  about  4%.57 

Arrests  for  some  offenses  decreased.  The 
most  pronounced  of  these  were  arrests  for 
sex  offenses  and  gambling  both  down  about 
48%,  Forcible  rape  and  vagrancy  arrests 
fell  about  35%,  while  those  for  manslaughter 
by  negligence  decreased  about  22%.   Arrests 
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FIGURE  31 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ARRESTS  IN  RELATION  TO  POPULATION 

1960  -  1966 
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Statistical  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 
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Rates  of  Arrest  Computed  by  staff. 
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for  assaults  other  than  aggravated  murder  these  crimes  suggests  that  the  relationship 
and  non-negligent  manslaughter,  and  driving  between  trends  in  crime  and  trends  in  ar- 
under  the  influence  fell  the  least  —  about  8%.         rests  is  a  very  obscure  one. 


Arrests  for  a  few  offenses  remained  es- 
sentially the  same  in  1966  as  they  were  in 
1960.  These  were  larceny  —  theft,  offenses 
against  the  family  and  children,  moving 
traffic  violations,  and  drunkenness.58 

The  plotting  of  numbers  of  arrests  for 
specific  offenses  on  a  graph  reveals,  in  a 
few  cases,  some  curious  trends  which  are 
obscured  in  any  comparison  of  1960  with 
1966.  Arson  and  sex  offenses  are  two  cases 
in  point.  Although  a  comparison  of  1962 
with  1966  shows  arson  arrest  remaining  al- 
most constant,  for  the  period  1962-1964, 
arson  arrests  nearly  doubled.  By  1966,  the 
number  had  decreased  to  about  the  same 
level  as  1962.  Although  for  1960  and  1966 
arrests  for  sex  offenses  declined  48%,  they 
did  not  begin  their  marked  decline  until 
after  1963.  For  the  period  1960-1963,  they 
remained  fairly  constant.  Figure  31  illus-  - 
trates  these  patterns  concisely. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  arrests  for  gam- 
bling declined  for  the  period  1960-1966,  they 
underwent  their  most  pronounced  downward 
turn  between  1960  and  1964.  From  1964  to 
1966,  however,  the  number  actually  rose  37%. 
Arrests  for  violations  of  narcotic  drug  laws 
show  a  curvilinear  pattern.  Between  1960 
and  1961  the  number  rose  markedly.  Be- 
tween 1962  and  1963  the  namber  fell,  only 
to  rise  again  from  1963  to  1966.  Figure  33- 
illustrates  these  patterns. 

Finally,  although  a  comparison  of  1960  with 
1966  shows  arrests  for  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter  declining  slightly,  the 
facts  are  that  arrests  for  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter  declined  sharply  from 
1960  to  1961.  From  1961  to  1963,  however, 
the  number  actually  rose  100%,  and  from 
1963  to  1966  it  varied  only  a  small  amount. 
Figure  34  shows  this  trend. 

Undoubtedly,  these  unusual  trends  are  the 
result  of  numerous  factors  such  as  actual 
fluctuation  in  types  of  offenses  committed, 
shifting  public  pressure  on  law  enforcement 
authorities,  and  changes  in  practices  of  re- 
porting arrests.  The  fact  that  these  factors 
operate   differently   with   regard  to  each  of 


Take  narcotics  arrests,  for  instance,  as  a 
case  in  point.  The  plotting  of  such  arrests 
in  Figure  5  shows  a  curvilinear  pattern,  but 
actually  violations  of  narcotic  drug  laws  have 
increased  markedly  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  curvilinear  pattern  is  probably  due  to  a 
cycle  of  increased  public  pressure  on  police 
to  do  something  about  drugs,  followed  by 
police  raids  and  arrests,  a  temporary  re- 
duction in  public  pressure,  and  then  renewed 
public  concern  as  the  cycle  begins  to  repeat 
itself. 

The  picture  portrayed  by  these  arrest 
trends  in  recent  years  is  one  of  diversity. 
Arrests  for  crimes  against  trust,59  vice 
crimes,60  and  crimes  against  public  order 
are  up  much  more  often  than  arrests  for 
crimes  of  violence.  Although  property  crime 
arrests  did  not  rise  as  sharply  as  public 
order  arrests,  vice  arrests,  or  arrests  for 
felonious  assaults,  there  was  not  one  property 
crime  for  which  arrests  decreased.  In 
comparison,  eight  crimes  of  other  natures 
declined.  Finally,  although  arrests  for  three 
crimes  increased  sharply,  there  were  no 
crimes  for  which  arrests  showed  a  com- 
parable decrease. 

Because  this  general  picture  is  disturbing, 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  compare  it  with 
the  nation.  For  crimes  of  violence  where  the 
rate  of  arrests  has  increased,  we  find  the 
nation  reporting  three  times  as  many  as  the 
State.  In  addition,  the  nation  shows  fewer 
crimes  than  Massachusetts  for  which  arrests 
have  fallen.  As  Figure  35  shows,  when  the 
year  1960  is  compared  with  1966,  the  nation 
has  experienced  substantially  greater  in- 
creases in  arrests  for  property  crimes  and 
crimes  against  trust.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, Massachusetts  arrests  for  crimes 
against  public  order  and  vice  crimes  are  up 
much  more  than  those  of  the  nation. 

Arrests  for  crimes  of  violence  are  not 
compared  in  Figure  7  because  such  a  com- 
parison would  be  misleading.  This  is  be- 
cause arrests  for  aggravated  assaults  rose 
591%  in  Massachusetts.  The  discrepancy  of 
this  figure  with  the  figures  for  the  other 
crimes    of    violence    is    so    great   that   an 
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FrGURE  32 
ARREST  TRENDS  FOR  ARSON  AND  SEX  OFFENSES,  1960-1966 


NOTE:  Scale  condensed  to  facilitate  presentation. 
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NOTE:  Scale  for  arson  enlarged  to  show  trend. 

Source:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Statistical  Reports  of 

the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

FIGURE  33 

ARREST  TRENDS  FOR  GAMBLING  AND  DRUGS,  1960-1966 
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NOTE:  Scale  for  narcotic  drugs  enlarged  to  show  trend. 
Source:  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  Statistical  Reports 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 
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FIGURE  34 

TREND  IN  MURDER  AND  NON-NEGLIGENT  MANSLAUGHTER  ARRESTS,  1960-1966 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corrections. 


FIGURE  35 

COMPARISON  U.S.  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  ARRESTS 

1960  vs.  1966 
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Source:     Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Statistical  Reports  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corrections  for  1960  and  1966. 
FBI,  Uniform  Crime  Reports  for  1966. 

FIGURE  36 
COMPARISON  OF  U.S.  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  ARRESTS 
FOR  CRIMES  OF  VIOLENCE,  1960  vs.  1966 
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average  of  all  Massachusetts  crimes  of 
violence  is  highly  skewed  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion. Therefore,  the  trend  for  1960  vs.  1966 
for  each  of  the  crimes  of  violence  is  shown 
in  Figure  36. 

The  fact  that  the  picture  portrayed  by  ar- 
rest statistics  is  somewhat  different  for 
Massachusetts  and  the  nation  can  be  inter- 
preted in  more  than  one  way,  of  course. 
It  could  mean  that  some  forms  of  crime  are 
increasing  at  a  slower  pace  in  Massachusetts 
than  in  the  nation.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  mean  that  law  enforcement  authorities 
in  Massachusetts  are  less  successful  in  ap- 
prehending some  types  of  offenders  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  states.  This  am- 
biguity in  interpretation  is  one  of  the  limita- 
tions in  using  arrest  statistics  to  determine 
the  nature  of  crime.  Readers  should  be  re- 
minded that  arrest  statistics  measure  the 
number  of  arrests,  not  the  number  of  crim- 
inals. 

Characteristics  of  Offenders 

Even  the  most  thorough  review  of  offense 
and  arrest  statistics  will  never  provide  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  crime  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
To  understand  the  criminal  problem  in  its 
entirety,  we  need  a  knowledge  of  all  the  as- 
pects of  the  criminal  situation.  Chief  among 
these  are  the  characteristics  of  offenders 
and  victims  and  their  relation  both  to  each 
other  and  to  different  types  of  crime.  Al- 
though there  is  a  lack  of  data  at  this  time 
on  the  characteristics  of  victims,  and  their 
relationship  to  offenders  and  types  of  crime, 
there  is  some  recent  information  on  the 
characteristics  of  those  arrested. 

FBI  arrest  statistics,  based  on  reports  of 
police  agencies  representing  three-fourths  of 
the  Massachusetts  population,  show  that  when 
all  offenses  for  the  year  1967  are  considered 
together,  approximately  90%  of  offenders  ar- 
rested were  male,  Caucasian,  and  over  16 
years  of  age.63  Offenders  over  24  made  up- 
two  thirds  or  more  of  the  persons  arrested 
for  fraud,  embezzlement,  gambling,  offenses 
against  family  and  children,  driving  under  the 
influence,  and  drunkenness.  For  other  crimes 
the  bulk  of  those  arrested  were  below  the 
age  of  24. 


The  15-17-year-old  group  made  up  more 
than  half  of  those  arrested  for  violations  of 
local  curfew  and  loitering  laws,  and  running 
away.  For  being  a  runaway,  15-year-olds 
were  arrested  more  often  than  persons  of 
any  other  age*  For  violating  curfew  and 
loitering  ordinances,  16-year-olds  were  ar- 
rested most  frequently  with  17-year-olds  a 
close  second.  The  16-year-olds  were  most 
frequently  arrested  for  auto  theft,  with  15- 
year-olds  the  close  second*  For  violations 
of  the  narcotic  drug  laws  and  the  violent 
crimes  of  forcible  rape,  robbery,  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  the  peak  years  were  between 
18  and  20. 

According  to  a  sample  of  80  Massachusetts 
agencies  representing  about  half  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Massachusetts,  the  number  of 
those  under  18  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
police  is  increasing.  Although  part  of  this 
increase  must  be  due  to  an  increase  in  the 
percentage  of  the  population  under  18  years 
of  age,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  factor 
is  insufficient  to  explain  the  magnitude  of  the 
rise.  In  1960,  for  example,  the  number  of 
arrests  of  those  under  18  was  6,538,  and  in 
1967  it  was  9,234,  an  increase  in  arrests  of 
41%.  By  contrast,  the  number  of  arrests  of 
those  18  years  of  age  and  over  decrease  11% 
during  the  same  period. 64 

Most  of  the  increase  in  arrests  of  those 
under  18  was  due  to  the  rise  in  arrests  for 
violations  of  liquor  and  narcotic  laws.  The 
liquor  arrest  rate  rose  3000%  while  the 
narcotic  rate  grew  2080%.  Rates  of  arrest 
also  grew  markedly  for  forgery  and  counter- 
feiting, prostitution  and  commercialized  vice, 
fraud,  and  drunkenness. 

Naturally,  we  cannot  determine  the  full 
significance  of  these  trends  until  we  find  out 
if  the  ratio  of  persons  arrested  under  18  to 
total  number  of  persons  under  18  is  in- 
creasing. However,  determining  such  a  ratio 
is  beyond  our  statistical  resources,  because 
there  is  no  figure  for  the  number  of  those 
under  18  represented  by  the  80  Massachu- 
setts agencies  both  in  1960  and  '67.  We  can- 
not turn  to  the  arrest  statistics  provided  by 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
for  help  because  prior  to  1966,  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  differentiate  arrest  data  accord- 
ing to  age. 
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Some  of  the  sharpest  contrasts  in  arrest 
statistics  are  between  males  and  females. 
In  1967,  about  ten  times  as  many  males  as 
females  were  arrested  for  Part  I  offenses. 
The  difference  is  even  greater  when  all  of- 
fenses are  considered.  The  same  statistics 
show  that  the  difference  between  male  and 
female  arrest  rates  is  greater  for  those  over 
18  years  of  age  than  for  those  under  18. 
Males  under  18  were  arrested  about  7  times 
as  often  as  females  (13,637  to  1,915).  In 
contrast  the  ratio  of  those  18  and  over  was 
approximately   13   to    1  (80,  225,  to  6,309). 

With  the  exception  of  shoplifting  for  which 
girls  are  arrested  quite  frequently,  girls  are 
likely  to  be  charged  with  committing  crimes 
against  public  order  while  boys  are  likely  to 
be  charged  with  committing  crimes  against 
property.  In  1967,  for  instance  four  of  the 
five  offenses  for  which  girls  were  charged 
most  frequently  were  against  public  order. 
The  fifth  was  larceny,  probably  shoplifting. 
In  contrast,  the  three  offenses  for  which  boys 
were  charged  most  often  were  against  prop- 
erty. In  most  places  the  pattern  seems  to  be 
the  same.  Girls  are  charged  with  running 
away,  violating  curfew  and  loitering  or- 
dinances, engaging  in  disorderly  conduct, 
getting  drunk,  and  stealing  clothing  from 
stores.  Boys  are  charged  with  breaking  into 
houses,  stealing  automobiles  and  other 
property,  drunkenness,  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. 

Undoubtedly,  the  factor  of  race  is  as  im- 
portant to  consider  as  sex  in  any  discussion 
of  arrest  statistics.  However,  like  age,  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  race  and  arrests  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  our  present  statis- 
tical resources.  This  is  because  the  most 
recent  racial  breakdown  of  arrest  statistics 
provided  by  the  FBI  does  not  give  figures 
for  the  number  of  Negroes  and  other  racial 
groups  on  whom  the  breakdown  is  based.  Nor 
does  the  FBI  give  any  information  about  the 
socio-economic  status  of  these  racial  groups. 
We  need  this  data  to  specify,  for  instance, 
the  number  of  Caucasions  vs.  the  number  of 
Negroes  arrested  per  100,000  while  control- 
ling for  socio-economic  status.  Only  then  can 
we  begin  to  talk  about  the  nature  and  extent 
of  Negro  crime  and  its  relation  to  Caucasian 
crime.  In  1967,  more  Caucasians  than 
Negroes  were  arrested  for  every  category 
of  offense,  but  this  is  a  meaningless  fact  in 


a    State   in   which   Negroes   comprised  only 
2.2%  of  the  population  in  1960. 

There  is  some  meaningful  information 
available  on  Negro  crime  for  the  nation, 
however.  In  the  United  States  in  1965,  Ne- 
groes had  a  significantly  higher  rate  of  ar- 
rest in  every  offense  category  except  certain 
offenses  againstpublic  order  and  morals.  For 
Index  offenses  plus  larceny  under  $50,  the  rate 
per  100,000  Negroes  was  four  times  as  great 
as  that  for  Caucasians.  The  difference  be- 
tween Caucasian  vs.  Negro  arrest  rates  was 
greater  for  offenses  against  persons  than 
offenses  against  property.  Negro  arrest 
rates  were  much  higher  than  Caucasian  rates 
for  personal  offenses  and  somewhat  higher 
for  property  offenses.  The  difference  be- 
tween Negro  and  Caucasian  arrest  rates  was 
generally  greater  for  those  over  18  years  of 
age  than  those  under  18.  Negroes  over  18 
were  arrested  about  five  times  as  often  as 
Caucasians  while  those  under  18  were  ar- 
rested three  times  as  often.  Between  1960 
and  1965  the  difference  between  Negro  and 
Caucasian  arrest  rates  for  the  violent  crimes 
of  murder,  rape,  and  aggravated  assault  grew 
smaller. 65  Massachusetts  data,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  other  States,  went  into  the  com- 
pilation of  this  profile,  and  until  such  time 
as  we  can  gather  the  necessary  figures,  it 
shall  be  assumed  that  it  is  representative  of 
the  population  of  Negro  criminals  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

One  would  expect  that  persons  arrested  in 
Massachusetts  would  be  like  the  average  of- 
fender arrested  in  the  nation,  at  least  in 
terms  of  the  few  characteristics  considered 
here,  and  the  facts  show  that  in  general  this 
is  true,  with  the  following  minor  exceptions. 
The  average  offender  of  the  nation  is  some- 
what more  likely  to  be  female,  other  than 
Caucasian  and  under  16  than  is  his  Massa- 
chusetts counterpart.  He  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  year  younger  when  arrested  for  drug 
offenses  or  the  violent  crimes  of  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  and  aggravated  assault.  And, 
if  he  has  contributed  to  the  rising  number  of 
arrests  of  those  under  18  between  the  years 
of  1960  and  »67,  he  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  arrested  for  a  personal  or  property 
crime  than  the  offender  in  Massachusetts.  66 
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V.  CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  AS  A  MEASURE 
OF  CRIME:  AN  EVALUATION  AND 
CRITICAL  ANALYSIS 

The  primary  function  of  criminal  statis- 
tics is  to  provide  quantitative  classified  in- 
formation regarding  both  crimes  and  crim- 
inals. Each  type  of  information  is  impor- 
tant if  the  overall  goals  of  this  planning 
agency  are  to  be  achieved.  Thus,  crimi- 
nal statistics  should  provide  basic  informa- 
tion in  many  fields  of  study,  and  guidance 
in  the  administrative  and  enforcement 
processes. 

A.  Measuring  the  Extent  of  Criminality  in 
Massachusetts 

In  the  earlier  sections  it  was  indicated 
that  there  exist  no  statistics  on  the  actual 
extent  of  crime  in  Massachusetts.  What 
statistics  we  do  have  comprise  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  universe  of  crime.  This  is 
not  only  true  for  Massachusetts,  however, 
but  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  In  light  of 
this  situation,  one  of  the  major  issues  in  the 
field  of  criminology  has  long  centered  on  the 
problems  of  measuring  criminality  or  de- 
linquency and  the  development  of  adequate 
means  to  measure  them. 67  Researchers  have 
employed  various  sources  of  data  in  their 
investigations,  many  times  limiting  them- 
selves to  data  that  by  its  nature  does  not 
allow  for  comparison  or  analyses  of  criminal 
trends. 68  Although  the  problems  of  measure- 
ment still  plague  most  researchers,  it  has 
long  been  accepted  that  the  value  of  a  crime 
rate  for  index  or  measurement  purposes  de- 
creases as  the  distance  from  the  crime  itself 
in  terms  of  procedure  increases.69  For  pur- 
poses of  examining  the  extent  of  criminality, 
those  statistics  procedurally  closer  to  the 
commission  of  the  crime  (i.e.  those  crimes 
reported  to  and  recorded  by  the  police) 
have  been  considered  by  many  authorities  to 
be  much  more  valid  than  Court  statistics  on 
convictions  and/or  releases, 7- or  prison  sta- 
tistics on  commitments.71  In  the  following 
passage,  Sellin  and  Wolfgang  outline  some  of 
the  reasons  for  utilizing  crimes  reported  to 
the  police  as  the  best  measure  of  criminality: 

.  .  .Once  an  offense  has  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  police  and  upon  investigation  or  direct 
observation,  been  found  to  have  occurred,  a 
whole  series  of  factors  of  a  procedural  nature 


begin  to  operate.  The  objective  determination 
of  the  existence  of  the  offense  may  or  may  not 
result  in  an  arrest  because  of  circumstances 
or  policies  that  may  vary  from  place  to  place 
and  year  to  year.  When  an  arrest  has  made 
it  possible  to  bring  a  suspect  before  a  court, 
variable  policies  of  prosecution  may  affect 
the  outcome  ....  The  result  is  that  rates  of 
arrest,  prosecution,  or  convictions,  or  rather 
rates  of  crimes  resulting  in  these  actions, 
may  misrepresent  the  extent  and  trends  of 
real  criminality.72 

Although  police  statistics  are  more  accurate 
for  determining  the  amount  of  crime,  they 
do  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  reporting 
as  is  evidenced  throughout  the  literature  on 
criminal  statistics.73  Some  of  the  more  obvi- 
ous problems  will  be  discussed  below,  as  they 
directly  affect  our  analysis  of  crime  in 
Massachusetts. 

1.  Crimes  Reported  to  the  Police 

The  reporting  of  crime  to  the  police  is 
affected  by  many  factors,  but  some  of  the 
most  important  ones  are:  (1)  the  changing 
expectations  of  the  poor  and  minority  groups 
and  their  demand  for  better  police  protection; 
(2)  police  practices  in  terms  of  patrol  and 
classification,  and  the  move  toward  "profes- 
sionalism" which  results  in  more  formal 
actions  and  records  (i.e.  more  efficient  law 
enforcement  leads  to  higher  rates  of  reported 
crime);  (3)  the  amount  of  insurance  held  by 
citizens  against  theft  and  the  common  belief 
that  one  must  report  a  crime  to  the  police 
in  order  to  collect  insurance.  In  addition,  it 
is  probably  true  that  the  constant  emphasis 
on  crime  during  the  past  few  years  has  re- 
sulted in  lowering  the  public's  threshold  for 
criminal  behavior,  and,  therefore,  more 
people  are  reporting  more  crimes  to  the 
police.  This  change  in  public  attitude  coupled 
with  improved  techniques  constantly  being 
instituted  by  the  police  has  led  to  more 
crimes  being  reflected  in  official  police 
statistics. 

It  is  therefore  recognized  by  police  of- 
ficials and  researchers  that  there  is  always 
an  incomplete  reporting  of  crime,  including 
those  events  where  only  the  offender  may 
know  of  the  act  defined  by  law  as  a  crimi- 
nal offense  and  those  cases  where  the  victim 
may   be   unwilling   to   report  the  act  to  the 
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police.  The  latter  category  has  recently 
been  shown  through  victimization  surveys 
to  be  extremely  pervasive  throughout  the 
country* 74  In  addition  to  the  unwillingness  of 
many  victims  to  report  a  crime,  there  is 
also  general  agreement  throughout  the  litera- 
ture that  consensual  crimes,  such  as  homo- 
sexuality and  criminal  abortion,  are  rarely 
reported  to  the  police,  and  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  total  is  known.  Furthermore, 
reported  crimes  will  also  depend  on  whether 
behavior  is  seen  as  socially  unacceptable  by 
the  public,  even  if  it  is  defined  as  being  a 
crime  within  the  legal  system.  This  would 
be  especially  true  for  such  offenses  as  drun- 
kenness and  gambling.  Certainly,  overt 
criminal  acts  that  lead  to  serious  injury, 
theft,  or  damage  will  be  reported  with  a  high 
frequency,  while  there  will  be  a  lesser  proba- 
bility of  reporting  as  the  degree  of  serious- 
ness lessens.  A  theft  of  an  object  with  little 
value  or  importance  to  the  victim  will  be 
less  likely  to  be  reported  to  the  police  than 
if  the  object  had  a  high  value. 

In  addition  to  these  factors,  the  problem 
of  reporting  is  further  affected  by  the  large 
number  of  law  enforcement  agencies  through- 
out the  country;  each  one  an  autonomous 
agency  in  terms  of  their  operational  and  pro- 
cedural tactics.  Even  in  Massachusetts 
there  are  over  300  individual  police  agencies 
making  uniform  definitions  of  criminal  be- 
havior extremely  difficult.  Furthermore, 
not  only  may  each  department  vary  in  their 
interpretation  of  what  behavior  is  criminal, 
and,  therefore,  be  subject  to  arrest,  but  with- 
in each  department  varied  interpretations 
may  exist  among  individual  policemen.75 
Adding  to  the  problems  of  reporting  are 
those  offenses  that  are  mainly  detected  dur- 
ing routine  patrol  duty  rather  than  being 
reported  to  the  police.  Any  inconsistencies 
in  patrolling  or  other  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties will  then  result  in  variations  in  the  num- 
ber of  such  offenses  over  time.  This  has 
been  true  for  such  offenses  as  vagrancy,  pub- 
lic drunkenness,  or  prostitution.  In  this 
regard,  Dodson  writes: 

No  policeman  enforces  all  the  laws  of  a 
community.  If  he  did,  we  would  all  be  in 
jail  before  the  end  of  the  first  day.  The 
laws  which  are  selected  for  enforcement  are 
those  which  the  power  structure  of  the  com- 


munity wants  enforced.  The  police  official's 
job  is  dependent  upon  his  having  radar-like 
equipment  to  sense  what  is  the  power  struc- 
ture and  what  it  wants  enforced  by  law. 76 

The  whole  problem  of  differential  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a  new 
issue  in  criminological  research  but  one 
which  has  been  given  considerable  attention 
by  several  writers  over  the  years. 77  It  should 
be  clear  at  this  point,  however,  that  the  above 
problems  demand  immediate  solution  if  we 
are  to  arrive  at  any  reliable  estimate  or 
index  of  the  actual  extent  of  crime  in  Mass- 
achusetts. 

B.  The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System: 
An  Evaluation 

Although  the  Uniform  Crime  Report's 
crime  Index  for  Massachusetts  is  employed 
by  many  people  to  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing of  crime  within  the  State,  there  are 
several  problems  with  the  Index  that  should 
be  made  explicit.  Before  pointing  out  these 
problems,  however,  it  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  crime  Index  published  by  the  F.B.I, 
is  not  a  major  means  of  assessing  all  seri- 
ous crimes  within  the  Commonwealth,  nor 
was  it  meant  to  be  so.  In  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion of  the  extent  of  crime  in  Massachu- 
setts, comparison  was  made  with  the  United 
States  in  terms  of  Index  offenses.  While 
such  comparison  may  be  useful  for  some 
purposes,  it  has  serious  limitations,  for  we 
are  comparing  many  states  that  have  little 
in  common,  either  culturally  or  economically. 
New  England,  for  example,  always  has  lower 
rates  for  offenses  against  the  person  than 
the  rest  of  the  country,  and  this  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  In  Figure  37,  we 
have  compared  Massachusetts  with  the  States 
of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  All  six  States  are 
considered  to  be  highly  urbanized  and  indus- 
trialized and  comprise  the  greater  part  of 
what  some  call  the  "megalopolis"  of  the 
East,  extending  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
D.  C.  Although  these  states  are  not  exactly 
alike,  they  offer  a  more  meaningful  compari- 
son   than    the    use    of  the    entire    country. 

Displayed  in  this  manner,  we  note  that 
Massachusetts  has  a  lower  rate  of  total 
crimes    against   the   person   than  all  states 
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but  Connecticut  and  a  lower  rate  of  crimes 
against  property  than  all  but  Pennsylvania. 
In  general,  Massachusetts  ranks  fairly  well 
in  the  individual  categories  of  offenses  ex- 
cept auto  theft,  which  of  course  reflects  the 
fact  that  Massachusetts  has  the  highest  rate 
of  auto  theft  in  the  nation. 78 

Before  accepting  these  crude  rates  of 
crime  as  a  means  for  measuring  any  change 
in  the  volume  of  criminal  behavior,  some  of 
the  major  limitations  in  their  use  should  be 
pointed  out.  Although  many  of  the  criticisms 
are  replete  throughout  the  literature  in 
criminology,  the  most  glaring  criticism 
against  the  use  of  crude  rates  of  crime  re- 
sults from  the  implicit  assumption  that  every 
individual  within  the  population  is  capable 
of  committing  these  acts.  There  is  no 
allowance  made  for  the  differential  distribu- 
tion of  criminal  acts  among  the  population 
capable  of  committing  them. 79  If  an  ade- 
quate Index  of  crime  is  to  be  developed,  we 
must  be  able  to  adjust  the  rates  whenever 
the  population  undergoes  rapid  shifts  in  vari- 
ous age  levels  such  as  is  now  occurring  in 
the  under  25-year-age  group ,  that  cohort  most 
susceptible  to  committing  crime.  Further- 
more, as  shall  be  pointed  out  below,  age- 
specific  rates  are  most  important  if  any 
determination  in  the  actual  trends  in  the  types 
and  volume  of  crime  over  time  is  to  be  made. 
The  Bureau  of  Criminal  Statistics  in  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  bases  its  crime  rates 


per  100,000  inhabitants  on  those  individuals  in 
the  age  group  10  to  39  years.  This  procedure 
was  established  on  the  basis  of  findings  show- 
ing that  90  percent  of  all  arrests  for  Index 
crimes  involved  persons  in  this  age  range. M 
This  is  one  means  of  attempting  to  express 
the  incidence  of  crime  in  terms  of  the  popu- 
lation capable  of  committing  these  acts.  If 
a  similar  procedure  is  employed  with  the 
Index  offenses  for  Massachusetts,  the  follow- 
ing results  are  obtained!  ^Figure  38  compares 
the  Uniform  Crime  Report's  crude  rates  with 
those  obtained  when  rates  are  based  on  the 
population  aged  10  to  44  inclusive.  Although 
this  procedure  leads  to  rates  that  are  in 
most  cases  twice  as  high  as  those  based  on 
the  entire  population,  they  do  provide  a  better 
indication  of  the  amount  of  offenses  in  terms 
of  the  population  most  capable  of  commit- 
ting  these  acts.  One  may  argue  that  those 
individuals  over  44  years  of  age  are  capable 
of  committing  these  crimes  —  such  a  point 
is  well  taken.  However,  the  argument  being 
made  here  is  not  that  crimes  are  not  com- 
mitted by  those  over  44  years  of  age,  but  that 
age-specific  rates  indicate  the  thrust  of  the 
crime  problem  and  therefore  present  a  more 
realistic  approach  to  the  study  of  crime.  The 
importance  of  this  kind  of  adjustment  is 
further  indicated  when  we  examine  the  crime 
of  forcible  rape.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
report,  it  was  noted  that  the  Uniform  Crime 
Report  lists  a  rate  of  7.6  per  100,000  per- 
sons for  forcible  rape  that  is  based  on  the 


FIGURE  38 

NUMBER  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  AND  CRIME  RATES 
PER  100,000  PERSONS,  AND  PERSONS  AGED  10  -  44 
MASSACHUSETTS  —  1967 


Crime  Rate 

Rate  Per  100,000 

Per  100,000 

Persons  10-44  Years 

Offense  Classification 

Number 

Persons 

(2,648,000) 

Murder  &  Non-Negligent 

Manslaughter 

154 

2.8 

5.8 

Forcible  Rape 

411 

7.6 

15.5 

Robbery 

2,818 

52.0 

106.4 

Aggravated  Assault 

3,536 

65.2 

133.5 

Burglary 

36,621 

675.5 

1382.9 

Larceny 

21,269 

392.3 

803.2 

Auto  Theft 

36,180 

667.4 

1366.3 

TOTAL 

100,989 

1862.9 

3813.8 
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total  population  of  Massachusetts.  This, 
of  course,  tells  us  very  little  about  the 
probability  of  a  woman  being  raped,  unless 
we  adjust  the  base  figures.  The  F.B.L,  for 
example,  notes  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port that  forcible  rape: 

In  its  true  perspective  .  .  .is  a  victim 
risk  rate.  It  imputes  the  risk  an  individual 
runs  in  being  victimized  as  a  result  of  a 
particular  crime.82 

If  a"  rate  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
female  population  alone,  (2,793,000)  a  figure 
of  14.7  "forcible  rapes"  per  100 ,000  females 
is  arrived  at.  If  this  analysis  is  extended 
further  and  rates  of  forcible  rape  are  calcu- 
lated for  females  10  years  and  older,  a  much 
different  figure  is  arrived  at,83  but  one  which 
gives  a  better  indication  of  the  probability 
of  a  female  over  10  years  of  age  being  raped. 
These  results  are  presented  in  Figure  39 
below.  Although  the  above  calculations  in- 
dicate higher  rates  of  forcible  rape  than  those 
published  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Report,  they 
provide    a    more    objective   picture   of   the 


probability  of  a  woman  being  raped  in  Mass- 
achusetts. Compared  to  the  national  rate, 
Massachusetts  fared  much  better.  During 
1967,  one  out  of  every  2,666  women  over 
10  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  was 
either  a  victim  of  a  forcible  rape  or  of  an 
attempt  to  rape  with  force,  compared  to  one 
out  of  every  5,525  women  of  the  same  age 
in  Massachusetts.8*  Since  it  is  known  that 
younger  women  are  raped  more  often  than 
older  women,  the  calculation  of  forcible 
rapes  by  different  age  groupings  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  objective  appraisal  of  the 
crime  of  rape.  This  adjustment  by  age  and 
sex  need  not  be  restricted  to  one  type  of 
crime  but  can  be  applied  across  the  entire 
range  of  criminal  offenses.  Such  analysis  of 
future  crime  in  Massachusetts  is  of  utmost 
importance  if  the  public  is  to  be  presented 
with  a  more  meaningful  and  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  crime  problem. 

The  continuing  demand  for  and  importance 
of  rate  adjustments  was  recently  indicated 
in  a  research  study  where  the  authors,  in 
an .  attempt  to  provide  a  more  accurate  view 


FIGURE  39 

RATES  OF  FORCIBLE  RAPES  FOR  SELECTED 
POPULATIONS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 
AND  THE  UNITED  STATES,    1967 


Massachusetts 

United  States 

Population 

Total 
Number 

Rate 

Per 

100,000 

Ratio  of 
Rapes  Per 
Person 

Total 
Number 

Rate 

Per 

100,000 

Ratio  of 
Rapes  Per 
Person 

Total 

Resident 

Population 

5,421,000 

7.6 

1:13,158 

197,864,000 

13.7 

1:7,299 

All  Females 

2,793,000 

14.7 

1:6,803 

100,964,000 

26.8 

1:3,731 

All  Females 
10  Years  of 
Age  and  Over 

(a) 
2,273,000 

18.1 

1:5,525 

(b) 

72,175,000 

37.5 

1:2,666 

Forcible  Rapes 
and  Attempts 

411 

27,096 

(a)  arrived  at  by  computing  the  percentage  of  females  under 
10  years  of  age  for  1965  figures  which  were  available,  and 
subtracting  this  from  the  total. 

(b)  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  distribution  within  Massa- 
chusetts, which  may  or  may  not  be  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 
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of  the  increase  in  recorded  crime,  calcu- 
lated age-specific,  offense-specific  crime 
rates  and  concluded  that  "30  -  50  percent 
of  the  increase  in  absolute  crime  over  the 
years  1958  -  1964  can  be  attributed  to  the 
changing  age  structure  in  the  U.S.A."85 
Furthermore,  age-specific  rates  of  crime 
take  into  account  any  rapid  shifts  in  the  pop- 
ulation, thus,  providing  for  a  more  valid 
measure  of  the  increase  in  the  volume  of 
crime. 

It  should  be  evident  at  this  point  that 
crude  rates  per  100,000  inhabitants,  although 
useful  for  broad  comparative  purposes,  tell 
us  only  that  X  number  of  crimes  are  com- 
mitted per  X  number  of  people  living  in 
some  designated  area.  .  They  do  not  tell  us 
how  many  offenders  or  victims  were  in- 
volved; the  seriousness  of  the  offense  in 
terms  of  injury,  theft,  or  damage  to  the 
community;  and  whether  any  increase  or 
decrease  over  time  is  due  to  (1)  major  shifts 
in  the  population  structure,  (2)  increased 
productivity  among  the  existing  criminal 
element,  or  (3)  an  actual  increase  in  crim- 
inal tendencies  among  the  population.  Several 
authors86  have  long  recommended  changes 
in  the  manner  in  which  rates  are  computed 
and  some  of  these  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed above.  Crude  rates  can  be  useful 
when  one  is  unable  to  adjust  for  age,  but 
their  limitations  should  be  acknowledged  and 
the  purpose  for  using  these  rates  should  be 
made  explicit  to  the  reader. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  created  by  the 
use  of  crude  rates,  there  is  the  more  obvi- 
ous problem  that  the  Index  of  Crime  (which 
is  based  on  the  crimes  of  murder  and  non- 
negligent  manslaughter,  forcible  rape,  rob- 
bery, aggravated  assault,  burglary,  larceny, 
and  auto  theft)  creates  the  impression  that 
these  seven  crimes  comprise  the  bulk  of 
serious  crimes  in  our  society.  Without 
negating  the  importance  and  seriousness  of 
these  crimes,  it  should  be  clear  that  several 
offenses  not  included  in  the  Index,  such  as 
"other  assaults,"  larceny  under  $50,  and 
vandalism  may  involve  serious  injury,  theft, 
and  damage  to  the  community;  and  if  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  amount  of  crime  in 
Massachusetts  is  to  be  achieved,  they  would 
have  to  be  considered.  In  one  study,  for 
example,  the  authors  found  that  21  percent 


of  the  victims  of  "other  assaults"  required 
medical  treatment,  while  7  percent  required 
hospitalization.87*  Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  these  other  assaults  involve 
little,  if  any,  injury  to  the  victim  as  com- 
pared with  those  crimes  classified  asaggra-t 
vated  assaults,  the  fact  that  physical  harm 
to  the  person  is  considered  to  be  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  Crime  Index  makes  it 
incumbent  that  "other  assaults"  should  be 
accounted  for  in  some  manner  other  than  the 
present  classificatory  scheme. 

The  problem  that  results  when  this  Index 
is  used  for  assessing  the  crime  problem  in 
Massachusetts  is  further  evident  when  one 
examines  the  crime  of  larceny,  which  is 
included  in  the  Index  only  if  the  amount 
stolen  is  above  $50,  This  procedure  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  the  amount  of  property 
stolen  may  be  quite  extensive  for  those 
offenses  classified  under  the  category  of 
"larceny  under  $50."  Thus  in  1967,  the 
Uniform  Crime  Report  lists  a  total  of 
1,750,800  offenses  of  larceny  under  $50 
known  to  the  police,  as  compared  to  774,063 
offenses  of  larceny  over  $50.  Even  though 
many  larcenies  under  $50  involve  minor 
amounts,    their    exclusion    from   the    Index 

points  once  again  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reports  Index  as  a  valid 
measure  of  crime.  Besides  these  criticisms, 
one  must  consider  the  fact  that  larceny, 
whether  below  or  above  $50,  is  theft,  even 
if  the  amount  is  $1  or  $1  million.  Still 
further,  the  restriction  of  theft  to  offenses 
above  $50  does  not  take  into  account  the 
chance  nature  of  the  offense  as  far  as  the 
value  of  a  product  is  concerned,  nor  does  it 
take  into  account  the  rising  cost  of  various 
products  over  time.  The  same  goods  stolen 
in  1960  and  classified  as  thefts  under  $50 
may,  in  1968,  be  classified  as  grand  larceny. 
Are  we  to  assume  from  this  that  the  quality 
of  criminality  has  changed  mainly  because  of 
inflationary  trends? 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  that  revolve 
around  the  exclusion  of  certain  offenses,88 
there  are  several  other  deficiencies  which 
should  be  spelled  out.  One  of  these  involves 
the  procedure  of  including  attempted  acts 
with  completed  acts  in  the  Crime  Index,89 
even  though  no  personal  injury,  property 
damage,  or  loss  occurs.    Attempts,  however, 
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not  only  are  defined  differently  than  the  com- 
pleted acts  in  the  legal  statutes,  but  they 
normally  carry  less  severe  sentences.  If 
an  Index  of  Crime  is  to  indicate  the  amount 
of  harm  or  loss  to  the  community,  then  at- 
tempts should  be  excluded  or  at  least  tabu- 
lated under  a  different  section.  Knowing  the 
number  of  attempts  according  to  one  author, 
"  .  .  .  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  some 
capacity  than  that  of  an  index;  (as)  psycho- 
logical motivations  may  be  similar  for  per- 
sons who  attempt  as  well  as  complete  an 
act.90  In  addition,  the  breakdown  of  offenses- 
into  completed  and  attempted  acts  would  re- 
sult in  a  more  objective  appraisal  and  dis- 
semination of  the  volume  of  crime  to  the 
public  and  concerned  officials.  While  the 
inclusion  of  attempts  may  over-inflate  cer- 
tain crimes,  a  different  procedure  of  the 
Uniform  Crime  Report  actually  results  in 
minimizing  the  seriousness  of  criminal 
events.  Here  we  are  referring  to  those 
which  involve  multiple  offenses,  such  as 
rape  and  larceny,  where  only  the  most  seri- 
ous crime  is  included  in  the  Index.  Thus,  if 
an  offender  commits  a  rape  and  then  ran- 
sacks the  home  of  his  victim,  the  larceny 
is  dropped  from  the  Index  as  a  statistic.91 

Adding  to  these  problems  is  the  more  im- 
portant and  obvious  lack  of  any  weighting 
for  each  offense  included  in  the  Index.  The 
Index,  for  example,  equates  a  forcible  rape 
or  premeditated  murder  with  an  auto  theft. 
In  addition,  the  Crime  Index  as  a  whole  is 
overweighted  with  offenses  against  property. 
In  Massachusetts  alone,  93  percent  of  the 
Index  crimes  for  1967  were  crimes  against 
property,  while  only  7  percent  were  crimes 
against  the  person.  Because  auto  theft  and 
burglary  comprise  a  total  of  72  percent  of 
the  Index  crimes,  any  sharp  rise  in  their 
incidence  would  offset  any  decline  in  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  non-negligent  man- 
slaughter and  forcible  rape.  Furthermore, 
the  complexity  and  nature  of  each  crime  is 
hardly  considered.  Within  the  category  of 
"robbery,"  for  example,  are  included  several 
types  of  offenses  that  are  quite  different  in 
nature.  Robbery  of  a  person  by  an  unarmed 
offender  is  surely  different  than  an  armed 
hold-up  of  a  bank  or  commercial  establish- 
ment. Yet,  both  are  included  in  the  Index 
under  the  title  of  "robbery."  As  Beattie 
points  out: 

.  .  .  there  is  no  knowledge  of  the  varia- 


tion that  has  occurred  in  different  types  of 
robbery.  Such  increases  or  decreases  as 
have  been  observed  may  be  due  to  variations 
in  armed  robbery  or  in  strong-arm  robbery, 
which  in  some  instances  amounts  to  no  more 
than  drunk  rolls.  Reports  are  of  ten  received 
today  that  children  have  been  engaged  in  high- 
jacking coins  from  each  other.  These  inci- 
dents have  been  reported  as  robberies.92 

If  criminal  statistics  are  to  be  utilized  for 

comprehensive  planning,  it  is  incumbent  that 

they  provide  us   with  a  more  detailed  and 

accurate  picture  of  the  quality  of  the  event, 

as   well   as   quantity.     We  must,  therefore, 

develop   a  classification  system  which  will 

isolate  the  more  serious  from  the  ordinary 

and  less  serious  types  of  crime,  not  only  for 

the   whole   range   of  criminal  offenses,  but 

within  each  offense  category  as  well. 

| 
We  can  see,  then,  that  the  Uniform  Crime 

Report's  Index  of  crime,  although  generally 
useful  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  is  an  un-  I 
suitable  measure  of  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  criminal  behavior  in  the  Commonwealth. 
If  crime  is  to  be  reduced,  it  must  not  only 
be  associated  with  serious  crimes,  but  with 
the  entire  spectrum  of  criminal  behavior, 
ranging  from  such  minor  offenses  as  non- 
support  and  gambling  to  those  involving  as- 
sault and  murder.  The  need  for  a  compre- 
hensive measure  of  the  crime  problem  in 
Massachusetts  is  long  overdue  and  shoulc 
be  delayed  no  further. 
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The  purpose  of  the  above  discussion  is  not 
to  argue  that  crime  is  decreasing  (in  many 
cases,  such  as  robbery,  it  is  not)  but  to 
point  out  the  difficulties  that  surround  any 
attempt  at  interpreting  offenses  from  the 
basis  of  rates  by  themselves.  To  establish 
an  adequate  Index  of  crime,  we  must  not  only 
adjust  for  age  and  sex  within  the  population, 
but  we  must  separate  out  and  analyze  each  | 
offense  in  terms  of  the  total  event;  that  is, 
we  must  examine  not  only  the  characteristics 
of  the  offender,  but  the  victim  as  well.  Until 
there  is  a  complete  picture  of  criminal 
events,  we  will  be  unable  to  provide  the 
necessary  information  for  the  control  and 
prevention  of  crime,  nor  will  we  be  able  to 
allocate  our  resources  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  for  eradicating  the  social  ills  of 
society:  those  factors  that  are  the  major  i 
contributors  to  the  genesis  and  perpetuation  ! 
of  crime  and  delinquency. 


VI.  ALTERNATIVE  PROGRAM  AREAS 

It  should  be  readily  apparent  to  the  reader 
at  this  point  that  Massachusetts  has  a  long 
way  to  go  if  it  is  to  achieve  a  viable  data 
collection  system.  Throughout  the  analysis, 
some  of  the  most  evident  deficiencies  of  the 
present  system  were  pointed  out,  indicating 
several  possible  measures  for  overcoming 
them.  In  the  early  part  of  the  report,  the 
goals  and  primary  objectives  for  accomplish- 
ing these  goals  were  outlined.  In  addition, 
the  relationship  among  these  objectives  was 
indicated,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
success  of  one  will  no  doubt  depend  on  the 
success  of  the  others.  Furthermore,  the 
objectives  were  spelled  out  in  a  general 
manner,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  within 
each  area  there  are  several  programs  which 
could  be  implemented  if  the  objectives  are  to 
be  realized.  In  the  following  pages,  some  of 
the  possible  programs  that  could  be  institu- 
ted by  public  or  private  agencies,  research 
organizations,  individual  scholars,  and  the 
Committee  itself  will  be  briefly  outlined. 
Like  any  other  area  of  research  it  is  possible 
to  suggest  additional  and  noteworthy  pro- 
grams that  could  possibly  result  in  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  that  shall  be  discussed 
below.  This,  however,  is  true  for  any  project 
that  is  trying  to  develop  a  set  of  ''plans" 
for  achieving  their  objectives,  and  the  present 
agency  is  no  exception  to  these  constraints. 
In  spite  of  these  obvious  difficulties,  several 
programs  are  outlined  that  are  of  primary 
importance  to  the  overall  goals  and  objectives 
of  this  agency.  These  programs  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  relation  to  their  most  immediate 
objectives. 

A.  The  Need  for  Improved  and  Reliable 
Data  for  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

In  order  to  achieve  the  above  objective,  we 
are  recommending  several  major  program 
areas  that  should  be  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  those  concerned  with  the  Criminal 
Justice  System. 

Program  I 

The   determination  of  data  needs  for 
criminal  justice  system. 

Before   any   organization  or  agency  can 


determine  its  effectiveness,  it  must  have  a 
base  from  which  to  start;  this  is  particularly 
true  when  dealing  with  a  complex  problem 
such  as  criminal  behavior.  It  is  important, 
then,  that  we  be  able  to  determine  at  the  out- 
set the  kinds  of  data  that  are  needed  for  each 
of  the  component  agencies  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  We  cannot  assume  that  we 
are  ready  at  this  point  to  indicate  all  the 
relevant  data  that  is,  or  will  be  needed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  volumes  of  data  are 
already  available  in  the  police  departments 
and  court  systems,  but  much  of  this  has  been 
accumulated  without  any  goal  in  mind. 
Furthermore,  administrators  and  clerks 
generally  add  to  data  requirements  but  hardly 
ever  discontinue  the  collection  of  worthless 
data,  making  an  already  bad  situation  dis- 
asterous.  The  investigation  of  useful  data 
should  not  only  be  restricted  to  data  obtained 
within  the  criminal  justice  system,  but  should 
also  examine  the  possibility  of  utilizing  data 
in  other  public  and  private  agencies  as  well. 
In  sum,  the  issue  of  data  needs  should  itself 
be  treated  and  understood  as  a  serious  re- 
search problem  that  calls  for  investigation. 

Program  II 

To  develop  adequate  indices  for 
measuring  the  increases  and  de- 
creases of  crime  over  time. 

Throughout  the  report  we  constantly  in- 
dicated the  inadequacies  of  the  present  tech- 
niques, especially  the  UCR  index  of  crime, 
for  measuring  the  volume  and  seriousness  of 
crimes  committed.  It  is  difficult  to  derive 
an  accurate  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  problem  within  the  Commonwealth; 
whether  one  wants  to  focus  in  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  crime,  the  geographic  location 
of  the  crime  problem,  or  the  risk  to  specific 
groups  of  victims.  New  techniques  for 
measuring  crime  in  terms  of  volume  and 
seriousness  should  be  investigated  and  im- 
plemented wherever  feasible. 

The  actual  harm  done  to  the  community 
by  crimes  needs  more  refined  and  accurate 
measurement.  Instead  of  relying  on  the  legal 
classification  of  crimes  as  a  measure  of 
seriousness,  we  should  examine  the  amount 
of  injury,  theft,  and  damage  that  is  a  direct 
result  of  the  crime.  In  addition,  there  should 
also  be  some  measure  of  the  indirect  costs  - 
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such  as  loss  of  income  or  reimbursement  to 
the  victim  due  to  a  lack  of  insurance,  health 
plans,  etc.  Crime,  as  noted  earlier,  can  no 
longer  be  seen  only  within  the  legal  definition. 
If  we  are  to  determine  the  consequences  as 
well  as  the  volume  of  crime,  then  the  entire 
criminal  event  and  its  impact  on  society  must 
be  considered.  This  investigation  should  not 
be  limited  only  to  crimes  against  the  persons 
or  property,  but  should  include  the  nature  and 
extent  of  crimes  against  public  order,  or- 
ganized crime,  white-collar  crime,  and  other 
forms  of  criminal  behavior. 

Program  in 

The  implementation  of  victimization 
surveys  to  determine  the  actual  extent 
of  crime  that  is  committed  in  the  com- 
munity. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  reported 
crimes  comprise  only  a  part  of  the  actual 
number  of  crimes  that  are  committed  in  any 
one  year,  and  if  the  nature  of  crime  is  to  be 
understood,  then  we  must  address  ourselves 
to  the  amount  of  unreported  crime  and  the 
reasons  for  this  phenomena.  One  such  means 
at  arriving  at  these  figures  is  through  the 
implementation  of  victimization  surveys. 
These  surveys  are  generally  directed  toward 
the  "victims"  of  crime,  whether  they  are 
individuals  or  organizations.  In  the  former 
category  we  would  want  to  examine  the  num- 
ber of  victims  by  several  variables,  includ- 
ing age,  sex,  and  race;  while  in  the  latter 
category  we  would  want  to  examine  the  num- 
ber of  business  establishments  and  agencies 
by  area  of  location,  size  of  firm,  number  of 
employees,  etc.  Both  kinds  of  surveys  would 
examine  the  "victim"  in  relationship  to  the 
type  of  crime  and  could  provide  a  measure 
of  victim  risk  by  type  of  crime  and  area. 

Victimization  surveys,  if  conducted  over 
several  time  periods,  could  result  in  a 
measure  of  the  proportion  of  reported  to  un- 
reported crimes  for  certain  areas  or  cities. 
If  it  was  found  that  this  proportion  remained 
within  constant  limits,  we  would  have  a  more 
valid  measure  of  the  extent  of  crime. 

Finally,  with  the  passage  of  the  recent 
legislation  providing  compensation  to  a  victim 
of  a  crime,  it  is  important  that  those  who 


come  under  the  law  be  made  aware  of  its 
existence  and  operational  procedures;  vic- 
timization surveys  may  be  the  most  effective 
means  for  accomplishing  this  task. 

Program  IV 

To  determine  the  characteristics  of 
offenders  through  longitudinal  and 
horizontal  studies  of  selected  age 
cohorts. 

Cohort  studies  are  most  useful  for  the 
development  of  cohort  indices  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  investigation  of  the 
amount  and  character  of  recidivism  among 
male  adolescents;  to  establish  more  clearly 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  age  and 
delinquent  conduct,  including  onset  of  delin- 
quency, the  specific  kinds  of  delinquent 
events,  and  the  changes  that  take  place  over 
time  in  relation  to  the  type  and  amount  of 
crime  being  committed;  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  probability  of  future  criminal 
behavior.  With  the  compilation  of  this  type 
of  data,  it  may  be  possible  beforehand  to 
identify  those  individuals  for  whom  treatment 
is  necessary. 

In  addition  to  these  obvious  advantages, 
such  data  provides  us  with  an  important  means 
for  determining  the  effectiveness  of  any  pro- 
gram that  may  be  established  to  deal  with 
the  delinquency  problem.  Finally,  the  estab- 
lishment of  adequate  data  over  time  will 
allow  us  to  determine  the  number  of  juveniles 
who  continue  into  adult  criminal  careers, 
while  providing  us  with  some  measure  of  the 
part  that  recidivism  plays  in  the  rates  of 
crime  every  year. 

Program  V  1 

To  conduct  much  more  basic  and 
operational  research  into  the  causes 
of  crime  and  the  characteristics  of 
offenders  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more 
adequate  understanding  of  criminal 
behavior. 

Such  research  should  be  conducted  by 
those  who  are  within  and  outside  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Research  studies  could 
focus  on  specific  crimes  such  as  robbery, 
and   investigate   the   characteristics   of  the 
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offender  and  victim,  the  location  of  the  crime, 
the  motives  of  the  offender,  the  relationship 
between  the  victim  and  offender,  etc.  Other 
studies  could  investigate  the  role  that  mental 
disorders  play  in  the  commission  of  crimes 
and  the  types  of  crimes  that  the  abnormal 
offender  commits  as  opposed  to  the  normal 
offender,  while  additional  areas  of  research 
could  include  studies  to  determine  possible 
relationship  between  the  presence  of  an  extra 
X  or  Y  chromosome  and  aggressive  anti- 
social behavior. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  studies  demand  priority  over  others, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  entire  area  of 
research  into  the  relationship  between  crime 
and  offenders  is  not  only  a  long-term  process, 
but  one  that  demands  immediate  priority,, 

Program  VI 

The  development  of  uniform  standards 
for  State  and  local  data  systems  in 
conjunction  with  the  uniform  classifi- 
cation and  definition  of  data  elements 
for  all  law  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
Commonwe  alth. 

With  the  large  number  of  police  agencies 
and  the  large  volume  of  crime  being  com- 
mitted every  year,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  data  be  compiled  in  a  uniform  and 
consistent  manner  throughout  the  State.  Law 
enforcement  activity  is  the  first  and  most 
important  stage  of  a  whole  series  of  steps 
involving  many  other  types  of  agencies  in  the 
overall  effort  to  handle  our  crime  problem. 
As  a  result,  it  is  in  the  law  enforcement  field 
that  the  first  knowledge  of  crime  and  criminal 
behavior  is  usually  recorded.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  there  needs  to  be  much  more  de- 
scriptive detail  on  what  is  accounted  for  under 
the  heading  of  crimes.  Also,  and  even  more 
important,  there  must  also  be  standard  defini- 
tions developed  which  will  properly  account 
for  the  persons  involved  in  crime.  Unless 
these  initial  procedures  are  institutionalized, 
our  ability  to  compare  communities  in  terms 
of  the  seriousness  of  crime  will  be  highly 
restricted.  Furthermore,  generalizations 
about  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  will  be 
seriously  limited  unless  comparability  of  data 
is  guaranteed.  Since  data  collection  programs 
should  also  be  flexible  enough  to  respond  to 
specific  research  needs,  and  to  attempts  to 


solve  particular  systemic  problems,  the 
standard  classifications  which  must  be  de- 
veloped should  not  necessarily  be  limited  to 
legalistic  classifications  and  definitions  when 
others  may  be  more  useful  for  understanding 
the  total  nature  of  the  criminal  event. 

Program  VII 

To  determine  the  ability  of  police  of- 
ficers to  classify  crimes  correctly  and 
adequately  with  the  possible  goal  of 
creating  a  simplified  means  of  classi- 
fying crimes  at  the  initial  level  of 
arrest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  crimes  are 
misclassified  by  the  police  daily,  either 
through  recording  errors  or  through  a  basic 
lack  of  knowledge  about  the  legal  definition 
of  crime  and  the  necessary  components  that 
must  be  present  if  an  event  is  to  be  classi- 
fied in  a  specific  manner.  Even  if  standard 
forms  and  definitions  are  established  as 
recommended  above,  we  cannot  discount  the 
fact  that  many  police  are  unaware  of  the 
subtle  differences  between  crimes  of  a 
similar  nature.  These  differences  in  inter- 
pretation can,  unless  adequately  dealt  with, 
lead  to  variations  in  the  rates  of  crime  that 
are  a  reflection  of  human  judgment  rather 
than  actual  behavior. 

Program  VIII 

To  determine  the  willingness  of  the 
public  to  report  detected  or  known 
crimes  to  the  police  and  the  reasons 
that  are  responsible  for  individuals 
not  reporting  crimes. 

Several  studies  have  indicated  quite  con- 
vincingly that  many  members  of  a  community 
are  unwilling  to  report  crimes  to  the  police, 
either  when  they  are  victims  themselves  or 
simply  aware  of  their  existence.  Because 
the  unwillingness  may  be  a  function  of  events 
beyond  the  control  of  the  individual,  it  is  all 
the  more  important  to  investigate  the  reasons 
underlying  this  behavior.  Through  this  type 
of  investigation  we  may  also  be  able  to 
determine  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
various  types  of  crime  according  to  the  type 
of  community  or  socio-economic  background 
of  the  individual.  Wtihin  certain  communities 
there  may  be  a  reluctance  to  report  certain 
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crimes  (such  as  gambling,  drunkenness, 
prostitution,  etc.)  and  the  resultant  rates 
would  therefore  be  a  reflection  of  attitudes 
rather  than  actual  crimes.  The  differences 
in  attitudes  among  the  various  communities 
may  have  important  effects  on  the  workload 
of  the  law  enforcement  and  judicial  agencies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  within  the 
Commonwealth,  it  is  necessary  to  improve 
the  reporting  and  recording  procedures  of  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the 
State.  Whenever  reliance  is  made  on  reported 
crimes  as  a  means  of  examining  the  extent 
of  crime  within  any  boundary,  several  dif- 
ficulties immediately  arise.  Without  going 
into  these  difficulties,  it  is  suffice  to  say  that 
any  scheme  that  relies  on  public  reporting 
of  crimes  to  police  officials  is  subject  to  a 
wide  variation  of  problems.  Not  only  are 
many  people  unaware  of  what  constitutes 
criminal  behavior,  but  further,  many  are  re- 
luctant to  report  a  known  crime  either  because 
they  do  not  want  to  get  involved  or  else  they 
believe  the  police  will  not  be  effective.  In 
addition,  many  police  departments  are  under- 
staffed and  overworked  and  can,  therefore, 
spend  little  time  in  recording  detailed  infor- 
mation on  each  crime  that  occurs  in  their 
jurisdiction.  Such  information  is,  of  course, 
important  if  one  is  to  arrive  at  any  under- 
standing of  the  circumstances  surrounding 
criminal  behavior. 

B.  The  Need  for  Coordinated  Data  So  That 
Personnel  and  Agencies  Within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  Can  Evaluate  the  Allocation 
and  Distribution  of  Resources 

Program  I 

To  trace  and  gather  information  on 
offenders  as  they  move  through  each 
level  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
from  the  initial  arrest  to  the  release 
back  into  the  community  and  to  develop 
a  model  criminal  justice  information 
system  linking  together  agencies  in 
both  the  same  and  in  other  jurisdic- 
tions. 

Tracing  offenders  through  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  they  are  affected  by  the  de- 
cisions made  about  them  each  step  of  the 
way  should  be  an  ultimate  if  not  an  immediate 


goal  of  data  collection  programs. 

This  kind  of  data  is  especially  important 
if  we  are  to  learn  more  about  the  effectiveness 
of  sentencing  practices,  to  better  evaluate  the 
whole  system,  and  to  better  understand  re- 
cidivism. Such  data  is  also  needed  to  describe 
what  is  going  on  in  the  court  segment  of  the 
criminal  justice  system:  the  weight  it  must 
bear,  the  kinds  of  cases  it  considers,  and  the 
sentences  meted  out.  The  data  should  event- 
ually cover  obscure  and  difficult  areas  such 
as  plea  bargaining  so  that  in  the  end,  the 
entire  system  is  documented. 

Although  the  collection  and  coordination 
of  this  type  of  data  will  involve  major  prob- 
lems that  will  be  long  in  overcoming,  it  is 
essential  that  this  information  be  available 
if  major  improvements  in  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system  are  to  be  instituted. 


C.  The  Need  To  Inform  and  Provide  The 
Public  With  Factual  and  Objective  Data 

Program  I 

To  inform  the  public  and  responsible 
government  officials  as  to  the  nature, 
magnitude,  and  extent  of  crime  in  the 
Commonwealth  over  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been 
growing  concern  by  the  public  over  the  past 
few  years  with  the  amount  of  crime  that  is 
committed  in  our  society  every  year.  Much 
of  their  concern  is  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  their  information  is  gathered  from 
the  news  media,  which  concentrates  its  at- 
tention on  selected  crimes,  especially  those 
of  a  violent  nature.  Because  crime  is  in- 
creasing, it  is  important  that  we  have  reliable 
and  valid  data  to  inform  the  public  in  a  factual 
and  precise  manner.  Through  improved  data, 
the  public  can  be  informed  as  to  where  crime 
is  being  committed,  who  is  being  victimized, 
and  possible  measures  to  institute  for  re- 
lieving or  reducing  the  crime  problem.  Aside 
from  the  need  to  serve  the  public's  general- 
ized interest  in  its  justice  system,  judicial 
statistics  can  also  be  used  as  educational 
tools  to  increase  the  low  level  of  understand- 
ing about  the  functioning  of  this  country's 
judicial  system.     Statistics  can  serve  to  in- 
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form  and  to  eliminate  incorrect  notions  about 
the  system* s  functioning  (e.g.  "the  courts  are 
dismissing  all  the  criminal  cases,"  "juries 
are  only  called  in  sensational  cases,"  etc.) 
They  can  also  serve  to  point  up  and  explain 
needed  reform. 

Finally,  by  informing  the  public  about  the 
actual  extent  of  crime,  we  may  be  able  to 
involve  the  community  in  intensive  efforts  to 
prevent  crime  and  rehabilitate  offenders. 

The  Need  For  a  Central  Criminal  Statistics 
Center 


Even  the  most  cursory  analysis  would 
convince  most  people  that  the  justice  statis- 
tics at  the  State  level  are  not  worth  very  much. 
There  are  large  gaps  in  the  statistical  re- 
ports, and  it  is  impossible  to  trace  offenders 
through  the  criminal  justice  system  on  the 
basis  of  the  now  existing  data.  Throughout 
the  entire  report,  we  have  continually  argued 
for  reliable  and  valid  data  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  crime  in  the  Commonwealth.  This 
was  especially  true  in  our  discussion  of  the 
objectives  that  must  be  achieved  if  the  stated 
goals  are  to  be  achieved.  In  addition,  it  was 
also  argued  that  these  objectives  are  highly 
related  to  one  another  and  that  the  accomp- 
lishment of  one  would,  no  doubt,  depend  on 
the  success  of  the  others.  Because  of  this 
interrelationship,  means  should  be  sought 
which  will  maximize  the  fulfillment  of  as  many 
objectives  as  possible.  To  accomplish  this 
magnitude  task,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center  be  estab- 
lished within  the  Commonwealth.  This  center 
should  be  such  that  it  will  not  only  be  capable 
of  tabulating  and  evaluating  criminal  statis- 
tics, but  more  importantly  will  have  the 
facilities  for  coordinating  the  data  so  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  achieve  a  fundamental 
accounting  of  how  many  individuals  move  in 
and  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system  at  each 
step  in  the  criminal  process. 

With  a  central  criminal  justice  statistics 
center,  data  collection  can  go  beyond  the 
simple  bookkeeping  procedures  of  separate 
operating  agencies  and  can  be  collected  in  a 
common  format  that  allows  for  cross-com- 
parisons, while  making  it  possible  to  begin 
addressing  empirically  such  questions  as  the 
effect  on  crime  of  actions  taken  by  the  crim- 


inal justice  system.  Furthermore,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  point  for  data  collection 
could  serve  the  operational  organizations 
and  agencies  as  well  as  the  planning  agencies 
and  other  governmental  bodies  in  serving 
their  need  for  such  statistics. 

In  addition  to  being  able  to  carry  out  the 
above  objectives,  the  Center  could  also  in- 
clude the  following  kinds  of  research  activi- 
ties: 

1.  Measure  the  effects  of  prevention  and 
deterrence  programs. 

2.  Measure  the  workload  and  effective- 
ness of  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the  other 
agencies  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  both 
individually   and   as    an   integrated    system. 

3.  Analyze  the  factors  contributing  to  suc- 
cess and  failure  of  probation,  parole,  and 
other  correctional  alternatives  for  various 
kinds  of  offenders. 

4.  Provide  criminal  justice  agencies  with 
comparative  norms  of  performance. 

5.  Conduct  surveys,  censuses,  and  special 
studies  in  areas  not  covered  by  agency  statis- 
tics on  where  some  independent  check  of 
agency  statistics  is  desirable. 

6.  Investigate  on  a  continuing  and  on  a 
periodic  basis  the  need  for  various  kinds  of 
criminal  statistics,  and  establish  an  overall 
plan  for  their  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination. This  function  would  include  the 
development  where  necessary  of  new  statis- 
tical indicators  and  standards  designed  to 
bring  into  better  focus  the  various  crime 
problems  and  the  work  of  the  various  criminal 
justice  system  agencies. 

The  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Sta- 
tistics Center  would,  under  these  responsibil- 
ities, perform  a  larger  task  than  the  mere 
collection  and  dissemination  of  uniform  data 
and  statistics.  Its  main  function  will  be  to 
serve  as  a  research  and  evaluation  center 
for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies  and  planning  organizations  within 
the  Commonwealth.  The  establishment  of 
such  a  center  should  follow  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  criminal  justice  agencies,  the 
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data  needs,  the  current  statistical  reporting 
activity  in  the  various  agencies,  the  types, 
kinds,  and  frequency  of  data  collection,  the 
statutory  requirements  for  the  collection  and 
publication  of  criminal  justice  statistics,  and 
the  problems  of  analysis  and  dissemination 
of  the  statistics.  Following  an  extensive 
examination  of  the  needs  of  the  statistical 
data  systems  and  requirements,  the  major 
step  in  the  activiation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center  should  be 
the  preparation  of  an  implementation  plan. 
The  plan  should  be  closely  coordinated  with 
the  information  system  planning  (known  as 
MAJIC:  see  the  Science  and  Technology 
Section)  so  that  the  necessary  files  and  re- 
trieval systems  are  ready  for  the  statistical 
operations.  In  addition,  necessary  changes  to 
existing  legislation  must  be  completed  so 
that  the  Center  can  operate  efficiently,  as  well 


"as  being  able  to  relieve  the  separate  agencies 
of  the  statistical  reporting  task.  In  this  re- 
gard, it  may  be  necessary  to  require  the 
agencies  to  collect  and  transmit  the  data  to 
the  Center. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  population,  the 
easy  mobility  of  individuals,  and  the  diversity 
and  decentralization  of  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, it  is  incumbent  that  an  agency  capable 
of  coordinating  all  relevant  information  on 
crime  and  criminals  be  established.  A  central 
agency  capable  of  assessing  this  information 
will  lead  to  greater  effectiveness  on  the  part 
of  the  operational  agencies  within  the  system. 
Without  this  information,  we  will  be  unable 
to  determine  in  a  scientific  manner  whether 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  operating  ef- 
fectively, and  above  all,  judiciously. 


APPENDIX  A 
Supporting  or  Secondary  Sources  of  Data 

The  urgent  need  to  improve  the  collection,  interpretation,  and  dissemination  of  criminal 
justice  statistics  in  Massachusetts  follows  from  the  overall  objectives  of  expanding  our 
knowledge  and  understanding  about  crime  and  offenders,  increasing  the  dissemination  and 
quality  of  information  about  crime  and  offenders,  and  improving  the  organization,  manage- 
ment and  operation  of  criminal  justice  agencies.  The  existing  program  for  the  collection  and 
dissemination  of  statistics  in  Massachusetts  has  already  been  described  above,  but  several 
additional  sources  of  data  are  also  published  in  the  Commonwealth  and  these  are  indicated 
below: 

(a)  Supreme  Judicial  Court  -  The  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  prepares  and  publishes  an  annual  report  relating  to  the  volume  and  kinds  of 
criminal  matters  which  are  transacted  by  the  Superior  Court,  the  District  Courts,  the  Munici- 
pal Court  of  Boston  and  by  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.  This  report,  covering  the  Court  fiscal 
year,  includes  the  costs  of  administration  and  operation  for  all  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  source  of  data  for  the  report  are  the  reports  of  the  various  Clerks  of  Court  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Court. 

(b)  Department  of  Correction  -  The  Department  of  Correction  prepares  and  publishes  an 
annual  statistical  report  based  upon  arrests  which  have  been  reported  by  the  Commonwealth's 
city  and  town  police  departments,  and  includes  reports  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  courts. 
The  report  also  indicates  commitments,  discharges  and  inmate  population  movement  in  the 
county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  and  in  the  institutions  administered  by  the  Department. 
Financial  reports  of  these  latter  institutions  are  also  included  in  the  report  as  well  as  certain 
information  reported  by  the  Parole  Board.  The  Department  of  Correction  report  covers  a 
calendar  year  and  is  based  in  part  on  special  reports  furnished  by  the  Clerks  of  Court  pre- 
pared for  the  Department.  In  addition  to  the  Clerks'  reports,  the  Department  uses  reports 
of  arrests  and  summons  which  are  made  monthly  by  city  police  departments  and  annually 
by  town  departments. 

(c)  Division  of  Youth  Service  -  The  Division  of  Youth  Service  prepares  and  publishes  an 
annual  statistical  report  of  the  numbers  of  juveniles  committed  to  the  care  and  custody  of 
that  agency.    The  report  is  prepared  on  a  calendar  year  basis. 
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(d)  Commissioner  of  Probation  -  The  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  prepares 
and  publishes  reports  covering  juvenile  court  appearances,  probation,  population  statistics 
and  adult  drunkenness  arrests.  The  reports  also  include  certain  costs  of  probation  and  proba- 
tion financial  collections  and  disbursements.  The  report  is  prepared  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
but  is  published  on  a  varying  schedule. 

In  addition  to  those  agencies  which  publish  criminal  justice  statistics  in  Massachusetts, 
there  are  many  State,  county,  and  local  organizations  which  maintain  extensive  files  of  data 
which  relate  to  the  criminal  justice  system  including  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the 
Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Probation, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Parole  Board. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  crime  problem,  the  existing 
independent  sources  of  statistics  covering  the  criminal  justice  system  and  its  operations 
fall  far  short  of  the  needs  of  those  agencies  and  planners  who  require  a  coherent  picture  of 
the  crime  problem,  the  criminal,  and  the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  process  in  Mass- 
achusetts. The  published  reports  lack  significant  data,  appear  irregularly,  are  not  consis- 
tent, and  require  so  long  for  preparation  that  their  publication  may  reflect  the  statistics  of 
a  period  several  years  in  the  past. 
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SECTION  IV 

PROGRAM    AREAS    (Cont.) 

B.     THE  POLICE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

L     Introduction 

Without  question,  the  police  are  critically 
important  to  the  criminal  justice  system. 
For  it  is  the  police,  in  most  cases,  who  must 
initially  decide  whether  and  how  to  deal  with 
law  violators. or  suspects.  The  police,  for 
example,  must  decide  whether  to  handle  the 
problem  in  some  other  way.  These  decisions 
are  often  most  difficult  to  make  and  have 
major  implications  for  a  prospective  defen- 
dant and  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 
However,  this  is  only,  one  aspect  of  the 
police  role.  The  public,  expects,  among 
other  things,  the  police  to  prevent  crime  as 
well  as  apprehend  criminal  offenders,  to 
maintain  order,  and  to  provide  emergency 
services.  In  many  instances,  the  public 
assumes  that  the  police  can  do  far  more  than 
they  are  capable  of  doing. 

And  since  the  police  are  the  most  visible 
arm  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and,  in 
fact,  of  government  as  a  whole,  they  are 
more  subject  to  criticism  and  analysis  than 
any  other  agency. 

As  noted  by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission, it  is  hard  to  overstate  the  difficulty 
of  the  police  task.  The  Commission  stated 
one  dimension  of  this  difficulty  as  follows: 

"Policemen  deal  with  people  when  they  are 
both  most  threatening  and  most  vulnerable, 
when  they  are  angry,  when  they  are  frightened, 
when  they  are  desperate,  when  they  are  drunk, 
when  they  are  violent,  or  when  they  are 
ashamed," 

Under  these  circumstances  and  considering 
the  severe  limitations  on  the  resources  pro- 
vided to  the  police,  the  work  done  by  most 
law  enforcement  agencies  must  be  com- 
mended highly.  Everyone  agrees,  however, 
that  improvement  is  needed  in  all  phases  of 
police  work.  Difficulties  arise  on  at  least 
two  levels,  though,  in  determining  what  im- 
provements should  receive  the  highest  prior- 
ity. 


First  of  all,  citizens  are  not  of  a  single 
mind  on  what  the  police  should  do.  Many 
citizens,  who  are  justifiably  alarmed  by 
frightening  crime  rates,  are  calling  for  in- 
creased police  protection  through  such 
mechanisms  as  preventive  or  tactical  patrols. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  groups  of  citizens 
such  as  younger  people  and  disenchanted 
members  of  minority  groups  are  demanding 
more  freedom  to  express  their  views  and 
less  intrusion  by  the  police  or  any  other 
symbol  of  authority. 

Even  citizens  in  ghetto  areas  are  not  of 
one  mind  about  the  police.  For  it  is  in 
ghetto  and  lower  class  areas  where  counter- 
vailing pressures  on  the  police  are  most 
pronounced  and  demands  both  for  less  police 
harassment  and  more  police  protection  are 
made  by  different  elements  in  the  same 
community. 

This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  for  the  police 
and  for  city  government  to  make  judgments 
on  various  proposals  to  improve  police  de- 
partments. On  the  one  hand,  there  are  pres- 
sures to  raise  minimum  standards  for  patrol- 
men. On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pres- 
sures to  lower  standards  to  increase  minor- 
ity group  representation  on  police  forces.  In 
order  to  improve  efficiency  and  proper 
utilization  of  personnel,  arguments  are  made 
that  police  departments  should  centralize 
their  services  and  eliminate  foot  patrols. 
Improvement  of  police-community  relations, 
however,  may  require  an  opposite  approach 
to  performing  certain  police  tasks. 

Other  dichotomies  exist  as  well.  In  light 
of  high  crime  rates  and  low  rates  of  clear- 
ance for  many  crimes, persuasive  arguments 
are  made  that  the  limited  resources  available 
within  police  departments  should  be  devoted 
to  dealing  with  crime  solving  only.  A  con- 
tra argument  is  made  that  since  the  police 
are  the  only  24-hour-a-day  government 
agency,  they  should  expand  their  services 
and  provide  specialists  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  the  re  solving  of  family  crises. 

These  examples  reflect  the  inherent  prob- 
lems involved  in  making  judgments  on  priori- 
ties on  the  police  problems  or  needs.  Even 
further,  it  is  simply  not  possible  to  gen- 
eralize  on   law  enforcement   needs   for  all 
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police  departments.  The  Boston  Police  De- 
partment has  different  police  problems  and 
demands  placed  upon  it  than  small  depart- 
ments in  the  western  portion  of  the  State. 
And  this  must  be  recognized  in  program 
development. 

There  is  another  significant  problem  faced 
by  the  Committee  in  this  initial  year  that 
even  may  override  all  the  others.  Sufficient 
data  is  simply  not  available  now  on  individual 
police  agencies  which  can  be  utilized  to 
develop  short- and  long-term  objectives  and 
programs.  For  example,  since  few  police 
departments  have  the  funds  to  engage  in 
planning  and  research,  it  is  not  possible  for 
most  departments  to  analyze  crime  patterns 
throughout  a  city  or  town,  to  determine  how 
police  officers  spend  their  time,  to  experi- 
ment with  new  allocations  of  patrol  or  detec- 
tion time,  to  evaluate  organizational  de- 
ficiencies, or  to  evaluate  training  programs 
or  community  attitudes  toward  police  work. 
Because  of  this  fact,  departments  themselves 
are  hardput  to  best  determine  priority  re- 
sources or  program  needs.  In  addition,  it 
is  difficult  to  design  appropriate  training  or 
educational  programs  without  knowing 
whether  these  programs  correlate  with  the 
actual  functions  policemen  perform  for  which 
training  and  education  needs  exist. 

Thus,  major  obstacles  to  effective  first- 
year  planning  have  been  a  dearth  of  informa- 
tion and  discrepancies  among  attitudes  toward 
law  enforcement  improvement. 

However,  with  all  this  said,  sufficient  data 
and  suggestions  have  been  received  to  at 
least  allow  intelligent  planning  to  begin. 

"For  example,  in  an  attempt  to  initiate  some 
data-gathering  on  individual  police  agencies, 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  all 
police  departments  in  Massachusetts  in  1967. 
Respondents  to  the  questionnaire  represented 
60  percent  of  all  police  departments,  but  the 
responding  departments  did  serve  over  90 
percent  of  the  State's  population.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  were  some  defects  in  the 
questionnaire  which  prevented  use  of  some  of 
the  answers  to  it. 

To  contrast  this  survey  with  some  national 
programs,   the  Governor's  Committee  con- 


tracted with  the  IACP  to  have  a  similar  sur- 
vey sent  to  representative  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  United  States.  478  question- 
naires were  distributed  in  August  of  1968. 
Of  these,  290  were  returned,  representing 
municipalities  of  all  sizes.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  respondents  to  the  IACP  survey 
could  not  be  correlated  with  the  Massachu- 
setts survey. 

The  Massachusetts  surveys  offer  an  im- 
portant beginning  to  centralizing  information 
about  the  police  in  the  Commonwealth.  Data 
from  this  survey  is  reflected  in  many  por- 
tions of  this  section  of  the  plan. 

Beyond  this,  continued  efforts  have  been 
made  to  discuss  police  problems  and  needs 
with  those  people  most  directly  involved  — 
the  police  themselves.  Members  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  staff  have  visited  and 
have  been  visited  by  police  departments 
throughout  the  State  and  have  sought  out 
ideas  and  suggestions  from  police  chiefs,  line 
officers,  and  patrolmen. 

In  addition,  a  Police  Advisory  Committee 
was  established  by  the  Committee  in  April 
of  1967,  and  this  panel  has  reviewed  many  of 
the  early  reports  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee. It  is  comprised  of  representatives  from 
several  police  departments,  from  the  aca- 
demic community,  and  from  agencies  like  the 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council.  (See 
Appendix  DC.) 

This  assistance  has  allowed  the  Committee 
to  prepare  this  section  of  the  plan.  Through- 
out, the  Committee  has  attempted  to  note  the 
areas  in  which  more  information  is  needed 
and  in  which  research  must  be  undertaken. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Committee  does  speci- 
fy objectives  which  it  considers  essential  for 
law  enforcement  to  attempt  to  achieve.  In 
addition,  present  problems  are  described 
which  the  Committee  and  representative 
police  departments  and  local  governments 
consider  priority  ones  to  be  solved  in  order 
to  improve  police  services  in  Massachusetts. 

The  section  begins  with  a  statement  of 
goals  and  objectives  for  law  enforcement. 
This  is  followed  by  a  brief  overview  of  the 
police  in  Massachusetts.  Analysis  is  then 
made  of  law  enforcement  problems  and  needs 
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in  organization,  police  operations,  and  per- 
sonnel. This  section  then  concludes  with  a 
review  of  program  needs  to  fulfill  the  overall 
objectives  for  law  enforcement  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

II.     Goals  and  Objectives 

The  activities  of  all  agencies  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  are  directed  toward  the 
common  goals  of: 

1.  Reducing  crime,  and 

2.  Improving  the  fairness,  economy,  and 
efficiency   of  the   criminal   justice  system. 

These  goals  are  the  overall  goals  of  the  police 
as  much  as  they  are  the  goals  of  any  other 
part  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
basic  reason  for  existence  of  a  police  depart- 
ment in  a  community  is  to  reduce  and  control 
crime,  by  means  which  are  fair, economical, 
and  efficient. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  general 
goals,  there  are  specific  objectives  which 
provide  the  blueprint  by  which  police  pro- 
grams and  projects  must  be  tested.  If  a 
proposed  project  meets  one  or  more  of  the 
objectives  spelled  out  below,  the  project  will 
necessarily  help  to  achieve  the  overall  goals 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

There  should  be  an  improvement  of  the 
prevention  capability  of  law  enforcement 
personnel.  If  the  police  can  better  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  some  crime,  there  will 
necessarily  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
crime  in  a  community.  Resources  spent  in 
preventing  crime  by  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  by  government  in  general  consti- 
tute the  best  method  ultimately  of  reducing  a 
community's  crime  rate.  The  potential  of 
police  capability  to  prevent  crime  both 
through  community  relations  efforts  and 
through  such  methods  as  the  use  of  preven- 
tive patrols  is  still  untested.  It  is  essen- 
tial, however,  that  means  to  test  this  capa- 
bility must  be  accelerated  and  evaluated. 

Improvement  of  the  apprehension  capa- 
bility of  law  enforcement  personnel  should 
also  be  made.  If  potential  offenders  know 
that  the  chances  of  apprehension  in  a  par- 
ticular community  are  high,  some  offenders 
may  be  deterred  from  committing  criminal 


acts.  Further,  if  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  to  be  effective,  means  must  be  de- 
vised to  apprehend  offenders  quickly  and 
fairly. 

The  dispositional  process  as  it  relates  to 
law  enforcement  should  be  improved.  As  of 
now,  the  administrative  process  that  an  ar- 
rested person  goes  through  after  the  arrest 
involves  the  expenditures  of  a  large  amount 
of  police  time  and  effort.  In  addition,  the 
manner  in  which  a  defendant  is  processed 
prior  to  adjudication  has  a  lasting  impact 
on  him,  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
the  community.  Means  must  be  devised  to 
eliminate  wasted  time  the  police  now  devote 
to  the  dispositional  process  and  to  insure  that 
this  process  is  fair  to  all  concerned. 

There  should  be  an  upgrading  of  the 
quality  of  police  personnel.  The  capability 
of  law  enforcement  to  perform  police  ser- 
vices to  the  community  depends,  in  the 
final  analysis,  on  the  quality  of  its  per- 
sonnel. Policies  and  programs  for  re- 
cruitment, selection,  education,  and  train- 
ing of  personnel  must  reflect  the  complexity 
and  diversity  of  the  police  task. 

An  expansion  of  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  the  police  and  their  function 
should  be  undertaken.  Significant  improve- 
ments of  law  enforcement  can  never  be  ex- 
pected without  a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
police  and  their  function.  Steps  must  be 
taken  to  define  more  carefully  the  role  of 
the  police.  This  definition,  in  turn,  will 
have  clear  implications  for  the  selection  and 
training  of  personnel,  and  for  the  operations 
of  police  departments. 

Finally,  there  should  be  an  improvement  in 
the  organization,  management,  and  opera- 
tions of  law  enforcement  agencies.  Police 
effectiveness  will  suffer  unless  departments 
are  organized  and  managed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  optimum  utilization  and  supervision 
of  personnel  and  appropriate  utilization  of 
resources.  A  well-organized,  well-managed, 
and  efficiently-operated  police  department 
will  make  the  police  task  more  capable  of 
achievement. 
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III.     Overview 


and  the  entire  department. 


Structurally,  law  enforcement  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  divided  into  regional,  State, 
county,  and  local  organizations. 

On  an  interstate  basis,  Massachusetts 
participates  in  regional  law  enforcement 
systems  through  NESPAC  (New  England  State 
Police  Compact)  and  on  a  national  basis 
through  NCIC. 

On  the  State  level,  there  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  which  houses  the  State 
Police  (892  persons),  the  Division  of  Sub- 
versive Activities  (5  men)  and  the  Division 
of  Fire  Prevention  (25  men).  The  Metro- 
politan District  Commission  Police  (542 
men)  serves  37  communities,  mostly  in 
traffic  enforcement,  with  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  MDC  property.  The  Registry  of 
Motor  Vehicles  (1150  persons)  in,  but  not 
subject  to  the  control  of,  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  enforces  motor  vehicle  laws. 
The  Division  of  Law  Enforcement  of  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  (77  men) 
enforces  fisheries,  parks,  and  other  natural 
resources  laws.  In  addition,  at  the  State 
level,  there  are  three  authorities  (Turnpike 
(82  men)  Port,  (38  men)  and  Transportation) 
and  several  regulatory  agencies.  The  total 
enforcement  personnel  at  the  State  level  is 
922  men. 

At  the  county  level,  each  of  the  14  coun- 
ties has  a  sheriff  and  deputies,  with  the 
sheriffs  of  Barnstable  and  Plymouth  Coun- 
ties having  investigative,  training,  and  com- 
munications systems.  On  a  regional  basis, 
certain  police  departments  are  initiating 
sharing  programs  through  such  efforts  as 
tfie  Greater  Boston  Police  Council, 

At  the  local  level,  all  351  cities  and  towns 
have  some  police  protection,  114  of  them 
relying  on  State  Police  either  in  full  or  in 
part. 

As  is  described  below,  Massachusetts  is 
made  up  of  cities  and  towns  of  varied  sizes 
and  characteristics.  This  diversity  of  re- 
flected in  the  different  types  of  police  de- 
partments to  be  found  in  Massachusetts. 
The  complex,  2,600  -  man  police  department 
in  Boston  defines  one  extreme,  while  in  the 
Berkshires,  a  small  town  may  designate  one 
of   its  selectmen  to  be  both  chief  of  police 


Only  40  of  the  360  police  agencies  in  the 
State  (11  percent)  have  more  than  50  offi- 
cers; Boston  is  the  largest  of  course;  fol- 
lowed by  the  State  Police  (815  men)  and  the 
Metropolitan  District  Police  (542  men).  With 
all  departments  taken  together,  the  total 
number  of  law  enforcement  personnel  (in- 
cluding full-time  and  part-time,  sworn  and 
nonsworn,  local,  county,  and  State)  is  pro- 
jected at  15,119,  most  of  whom  are  patrol- 
men. 

These  15,119  men  cost  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetts  some  $133.6  million  a  year, 
averaging  out  to  $24.65  per  capita.  A 
large  proportion  of  this  is  spent  in  Bos- 
ton ($24.5  million)  and  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  ($11.0  million). 

Boston  spends  some  14.9  percent  of  its 
City  budget  on  law  enforcement,  the  highest 
percentage  in  the  State.  Other  cities  and 
towns  spend  money  on  police  services  that 
bear  little  relation  to  town  budgets.  Using 
the  percentage  of  police  budget/town  bud- 
get, we  find  that  some  towns  spend  less 
than  1  percent  on  police  services,  while 
other  cities  and  towns  may  approach  the  14.9 
percent  of  Boston. 

The  following  patterns  can  be  established: 

a.  The  larger  the  municipality,  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  the  municipal  bud- 
get used  for  police  services 

Average       1  city        Over  250,000    14.1% 


Average 

2  cities 

100-250,000 

6.2% 

Average 

8  cities 

50-100,000 

6.3% 

Average 

12  cities 

25-   50,000 

5.5% 

Average 

37  towns 

10-  25,000 

5.0% 

Average 

62  towns 

Under  10,000 

4.2% 

b„  The  summer  resort  towns  under  10,000 
had  a  significantly  higher  percentage  (6.0) 
than  those  towns  under  10,000  which  were 
not  resort  towns  (3.7). 

This,  however,  results  from  the  great 
influx  of  summer  people  whose  summer  resi- 
dence is  not  reflected  in  the  population,  but 
which  does  require  added  police  services 
during  the  vacation  periods.  Most  towns 
experiencing   summer  population  expansion 
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must    hire    part-time    police   personnel   to 
handle  the  increased  activity. 

c.  The  lowest  percentages  (under  l.Oper- 
cent)  were  those  towns  using  State  Police 
services.  Across  the  State  there  were  113 
towns  which  relied  upon  State  Police  protec- 
tion in  full  or  in  part.  This  represents 
those  towns  where  local  police  protection 
was  nonexistent  or  not  provided  on  a  24- 
hour,  7-day  basis. 

Thus,  these  towns  rely  upon  the  State 
Police  for  investigative  help,  patrol,  and 
other  services,  cost  of  which  comes  out  of 
the  State  appropriation. 

This  indicates  that  there  is  no  statewide 
accepted  theory  on  police  expenditures. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  some  towns  spend  size- 
able portions  of  their  budget  on  police  ser- 
vices, while  others  spend  insignificant 
amounts. 

Of  equal  diversity  is  the  use  of  police 
manpower.  More  than  half  the  calls  for 
service  received  by  the  police  in  this  State 
are  of  a  noncriminal  nature.  The  percentage 
of  noncriminal  calls  reflected  in  the  Commit- 
tee's survey  ranges  from  an  average  of  58 
percent  in  municipalities  with  a  population 
between  50  and  100,000  to  as  high  as  65 
percent  in  Boston.  Of  those  calls  which  are 
of  a  criminal  nature,  relatively  few  are  for 
the  so-called  serious  crimes.  For  instance, 
about  half  of  all  arrests  are  for  traffic  vio- 
lations, while  another  quarter  are  for  drunk- 
enness. Part  I  crimes  accounted  for  only 
7.1  percent  of  the  arrests  made  by  the  Bos- 
ton Police  Department. 

Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  to  speak  of  the 
police  in  Massachusetts  in  general  terms  can 
be  misleading.  There  are  so  many  levels, 
sizes,  attitudes,  and  functions  represented  by 
the  15,119  policemen  in  the  State  as  to  make 
wide  generalizations  simply  unworkable.  In 
discussing  police  operations,  it  is  essential 
that  these  differences  not  be  overlooked. 

IV.     Description    and    Evaluation   of   Police 
Problems  and  Needs  in  Massachusetts 

A.  Organization 

1.  Local 
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One  of  the  major  findings  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  was  that  police 
departments  do  not  presently  have  the  re- 
sources to  evaluate  their  present  systems  of 
organization  and  management.  Such  an 
evaluation  is  critically  important.  The 
overall  economy  of  police  operations  and  the 
ability  to  more  effectively  provide  effective 
services,  like  that  of  modern  business  con- 
cerns, is  directly  related  to  the  organiza- 
tional structure  and  management  of  the  de- 
partments. Maximizing  the  utilization  of 
departmental  resources  is  contingent  up  on  an 
effective  internal  departmental  structure. 

Under  the  traditional  organizational 
structure  of  a  police  department,  the  top 
administrator  of  a  department  is  the  chief 
or  commissioner,  who  is  either  appointed 
by  a  mayor  or  is  selected  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  civil  service  examination.  Be- 
low the  chief  are  the  intermediate  superior 
officers  (in  larger  departments,  staff  and 
specialized  divisions),  and  then  the  bulk  of 
the  personnel  of  a  department,  the  patrol 
force. 

This  command  structure  and  division  of 
functions  has  been  traditional  with  police 
agencies  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
Recently,  many  departments  have  begun  to 
have  professional  surveys  conducted  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  traditional  or- 
ganizational structuring,  personnel  assign- 
ments, and  supervising  of  personnel.  For 
example,  in  1963,  the  IACP  was  asked  to 
study  the  organizational  structure  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department.  Except  for  the 
limited  information  in  this  study,  a  recent 
IACP  study  of  the  Brookline  Police  Depart- 
ment and  a  limited  number  of  others,  there 
have  been  few  management  studies  under- 
taken in  Massachusetts.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  many.  Initially,  few  cities  and  towns 
yet  recognize  the  financial  worth  of  such 
studies.  Secondly,  there  are  a  limited  num- 
ber of  competent  consultants,  and  those  that 
exist,  such  as  the  IACP  and  the  Public  Ad- 
ministration Service  of  Chicago,  have  too 
few  staff  available  to  meet  the  national  de- 
mand. 

Needs  for  organizational  studies  are  not 
limited  to  Massachusetts.  At  the  national 
level,  examination  and  criticism  of  the  in- 
ternal  organization   of  the  country's  police 


departments  was  one  of  the  focal  points  of 
the  overall  study  of  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
tem undertaken  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission.  The  Commission  reviewed 
many  Of  the  prior  police  studies  which  had 
been  undertaken,  surveyed  2100  police  agen- 
cies, and  interviewed  several  hundred  police 
officials  and  police  experts.  Consultants  to 
the  Commission  and  police  chiefs  themselves 
found  serious  organizational  weaknesses  in  a 
high  percentage  of  the  police  departments 
studied.  Among  others,  serious  departmental 
deficiencies  were  found  in  the  areas  of  in- 
ternal communications,  coordination,  super- 
vision, and  direction  of  effort  and  control. 
The  Commission  found  that  even  the  nation's 
small  police  departments  were  not  free  of  the 
common  organizational  management  prob- 
lems which  beset  their  larger  counterparts. 
In  summarizing  this  problem  area,  the  Com- 
mission said: 

There  is  little  justification  for  American 
police  forces  not  to  be  well-organized.  Avail- 
able for  the  asking  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury has  been  a  large  and  authoritative  gen- 
eral body  of  guidance  inpublic  administration. 
And  for  some  30  years  there  have  been  adap- 
tations of  this  to  police  management  prepared 
by  such  knowledgeable  police  authorities  as 
O.  W.  Wilson  and  V.  H.  Leonard,  and  the 
International  City  Managers'  Association. 

Intradepartmental  organizational  prob- 
lems affect  many  local  police  departments 
in  the  State.  Problems  with  lines  of  author- 
ity, apportionment  of  the  workload,  and  coor- 
dination of  organizational  units  and  of  their 
component  units  can  be  the  problems  of  any 
police  agency,  a  local  police  department  as 
well  as  any  other.  A  program  to  study  these 
problems  within  the  Commonwealth's  law  en- 
forcement agencies  should  be  undertaken.  In 
one  attempt  to  melt  and  solve  some  of  these 
organizational  problems,  the  City  of  Boston  in 
a  major  Task  Force  Report  on  the  Boston 
Police  Department  released  in  April  of 
1969  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Task 
Force  Report)  has  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  five  new  deputy  superintendents  for 
its  police  department.  Boston  also  hopes  to 
appoint  45  new  sergeants,  all  to  outside 
patrol,  ensuring  one  sergeant  for  every  eight 
men.  Municipal  and  police  officials  hope  that 
these  increases  in  supervisory  personnel  will 
at  least  help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems 


with  directions  of  efforts  and  control  of 
personnel.  However,  many  police  depart- 
ments do  not  have  the  expertise  to  under- 
take such  a  program  and  most  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  pay  the  costs  of 
organization  surveys.  To  overcome  the  prob- 
lems of  lack  of  expertise  and  finances,  funds 
should  be  made  available  under  the  Crime 
Control  Act  to  allow  police  departments  to 
hire  consultants  to  undertake  such  studies. 
Since  many  sound  organizational  principles 
are  applicable  to  police  departments,  con- 
sultants could  be  drawn  from  the  business 
and  academic  community  as  well  as  from 
professional  police  organizations,  such  as 
IACP.  In  addition,  some  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  larger  police  departments  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  elsewhere  could  be  of  greater 
assistance  to  smaller  departments. 

2.  Coordination,  Between  Police  and  Non- 
police  Agencies 

The  coordination  of  planning  and  pro- 
gram efforts  of  police  agencies  with  non- 
police  agencies  is  an  important  method  to 
prevent  crime  and  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  law  enforcement  system. 

Crime  prevention  and  control  cannot  be  the 
exclusive  province  of  the  police.  Action  to 
prevent  crime,  for  example,  must  also  be 
taken  by  those  in  charge  of  education,  housing, 
urban  renewal,  health,  welfare,  or  streets 
and  highways.  However,  this  seems  rarely 
true  today.  The  police  could  provide  great 
assistance  to  and  thus  increase  the  re- 
sponsibility of  other  agencies  in  the  plan- 
ning and  implementation  of  crime  prevention 
and  control  programs. 

The  Committee  has  little  information 
about  any  formalized  coordination  of  police 
with  nonpolice  agencies  in  the  Common- 
wealth. The  Committee's  survey  and  per- 
sonal investigations  have  revealed  no  for- 
mally-developed programs  in  this  area.  Yet, 
it  has  been  recognized,  nationally,  that  mu- 
nicipal interagency  coordination  is  an  im- 
portant tool  in  combating  crime.  As  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  pointed  out: 

The  police  should  be  aware  of  public 
transportation  developments  insofar  as  they 
may  relate  to  crime  at  terminals  or  public 
transit  conveyance.     Divisions  within  public 
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works  departments  should  adopt  building  de- 
signs and  lighting  provisions  that  minimize 
crime  hazards.  Parks  and  recreation  de- 
partments need  advice  on  the  location,  light- 
ing, and  supervision  of  playgrounds  and 
recreation  areas.  City  planning  and  develop- 
ment commissions  include  zone  controls 
which  influence  population  movements  and 
demands  for  police  service.  Building  and 
safety  departments  should  take  action  to 
abate  attractive  nuisances,  hazards,  aban- 
doned buildings  and  wells,  and  lots.  Streets 
and  highway  departments  oversee  street 
lighting,  driveway  requirements,  traffic 
regulations.  The  fire  department  may  be 
needed  for  emergency  use  in  crowd  control, 
fire  prevention  at  accident  scenes  and  disas- 
ters, and  arson  investigations.  Public  and 
parochial  schools  have  problems  with  van- 
dalism, youth  gangs,  perverts,  and  narcotics 
pushers.  The  health  department  can  be  a 
valuable  source  of  information  about  chang- 
ing patterns  of  drug  abuse,  venereal  di- 
sease, alcoholism,  and  prostitution. 

There  are  several  excellent  programs  of 
interagency  cooperation  taking  place  in  dif- 
ferent cities  across  the  nation.  In  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area,  subway  designs  are 
submitted  to  the  police  for  personal  safety 
factors  and  the  South  San  Francisco  Police 
Department  also  screens  building  permits 
for  compliance  with  sound  crime  prevention 
principles  of  lighting,  building  design,  loca- 
tion, and  alarm  provisions.  Regional  teams 
of  youth  officers,  teachers,  school  nurses, 
and  guidance  counselors  regularly  review 
youth  delinquency  problems  in  another  com- 
munity. In  Chicago,  personnel  of  the  youth 
division  regularly  meet  with  representatives 
from  the  family  and  juvenile  courts,  schools, 
and  the  welfare  department  to  keep  each 
other  abreast  of  new  developments  in  areas 
of  mutual  interest.  The  Oakland  associa- 
ted agencies  program  operates  out  of  the 
city  manager's  office  and  brings  together 
representatives  of  the  police,  schools,  pro- 
bation, and  parole  departments,  health  edu- 
cation and  welfare  specialists,  and  Cali- 
fornia Youth  Authority  personnel  to  discuss 
and  resolve  juvenile  problems.  A  similar 
coordinating  council  in  Alameda  County, 
California,  operates  to  inform  participating 
youth  agencies  of  action  and  policy  changes 
which  may  affect  each  other's  operations. 


Interagency  coordination  of  police  with 
nonpolice  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth 
could  be  an  important  tool  for  insuring  that 
all  available  governmental  and  private  re- 
sources for  crime  control  are  being  used  in 
a  community.  As  shown  in  the  programs 
above,  several  forms,  each  one  obviously 
contingent  upon  the  type  of  problems  which 
face  a  particular  community.  Thus,  it  is 
up  to  an  individual  community  to  design  the 
type  of  program  most  suited  to  its  needs, 
and  federal  and  State  support  should  be 
available  to  assist  interested  communities  in 
initiating  such  programs. 

3.  Regional 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  the  law  enforcement  system  in 
Massachusetts,  consideration  must  be  given 
to  improved  coordination  and  greater  pooling 
and  sharing  of  critically-needed  resources 
among  police  agencies.  Police  resources  are 
in  short  supply.  Smaller  police  departments, 
for  example,  are  hard-pressed  to  provide  an 
effective  complement  of  police  services.  This 
has  meant  not  only  that  great  demands  are 
being  placed  on  the  limited  police  resources, 
but  also  that  certain  essential  services  simply 
cannot  be  provided  at  all. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  police 
departments  in  the  Commonwealth,  there  is 
necessarily  a  fractionalization  of  police  ser- 
vices in  State.  All  351  cities  and  towns  in 
the  Commonwealth  have  some  police  protec- 
tion, 114  of  them  relying  on  the  State  Police 
either  in  whole  or  in  part.  (The  State  Police 
are  available  to  local  police  agencies  whose 
resources  are  in  short  supply.  This  man- 
power could  improve  the  calibre  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel  and  free  local  officers 
for  line  duty).  The  population  figures  on  the 
following  page  indicate  the  large  number  of 
governmental  units  in  the  Commonwealth 
concerned  with  smaller  populations. 


Population 

Cities  and  Towns 

0  -  10,000 

221 

10  -  25,000 

78 

25  -  50,000 

29 

50  -  100,000 

19 

100  -  250,000 

3 

250,000 

1 

78 


These  figures,  in  turn,  are  reflected  in 
the  corresponding  size  of  police  departments. 
As  the  table  below  indicates,  only  40  of  the 
360  police  agencies  in  the  State  (11%)  have 
more  than  50  officers. 

There  are  serious  questions  as  to  whether 
many  of  the  smaller  police  departments  can 
provide  all  of  the  essential  police  services 
needed  by  the  community  they  serve.  How- 
ever, until  recently,  there  was  only  a  limited 
amount  of  pooling  and  sharing  of  resources 
by  police  agencies  in  Massachusetts  despite 
this  fact. 

Only  37  percent  of  the  departments  re- 
plying to  the  Committee's  police  survey 
indicated  that  they  shared  either  facilities, 
staff,  or  equipment  with,  a  neighboring  police 
agency.  Normally,  this  "sharing"  was  radio 
facilities,  lockups,  or  jails,  training  facili- 
ties, and  laboratories.  Thus,  63  percent 
of  the  departments  responding  indicated  that 
they  did  not  participate  in  any  sharing  pro- 
gram. (From  the  survey  sheets,  it  cannot 
be  fully  determined  if  there  is  any  pattern 
to  the  "Sharing  Programs"  or  even,  in  some 
cases,  what  exactly  it  is  that  is  being  shared.) 
However,  the  questions  in  the  Committee's 
survey  were  not  detailed  enough  to  cover 
many  informal  sharing  programs  such  as 
the  exchange  of  information  on  criminal  of- 
fenders. The  Committee  did,  however,  learn 
of  many  important  sharing  programs  which 
have  been  initiated  in  the  State.  In  Barnstable 
County,  for  example,  the  Sheriff's  Office  has 


within  it  a  County  Bureau  of  Criminal  Investi- 
gation, which  provides  fingerprint  and  photog- 
raphy services  to  the  towns  on  the  Cape  and 
a  countywide  communications  system  which 
ties  together  all  of  the  police,  fire,  highway, 
and  other  services  in  Barnstable  County. 
The  Southern  Berkshire  Police  Chief's  Asso- 
ciation has  banded  together  in  a  regional- 
sharing  program.  Under  this  program,  sev- 
eral departments  maintain  a  common  crime 
information  file  and  utilize  the  photography 
and  fingerprinting  services  of  Great  Bar- 
rington  Police  Department  on  an  areawide 
basis.  The  Southern  Berkshire  Chiefs  are 
also  in  the  process  of  trying  to  set  up  an 
areawide  Communications  system.  The  City 
of  New  Bedford  shares  fingerprint  men  and 
equipment  with  Fairhaven  and  Acushnet. 
Haverhill,  Georgetown,  Groveland,  and  Box- 
ford  share  radio  and  lockup  facilities  as  well 
as  records  and  files.  Quincy  and  adjacent 
South  Shore  communities  are  beginning  to 
share  computer  facilities.  In  addition,  about 
two  years  ago,  several  departments  in  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Boston  including  the 
State  Police  formed  the  Greater  Boston  Police 
Council.  This  Council  is  now  exploring 
numerous    possible    cooperative   programs. 

The  informal  sharing  of  personnel  to 
provide  for  civil  emergencies  is  more  wide- 
spread in  Massachusetts  than  are  other  forms 
of  pooling  and  sharing. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  the  departments  re- 
sponding to  the  Committee's  survey  have  a 
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NUMBER  OF  POLICE  AGENCIES  BY  SIZE  OF  FORCE 


Number  of  Departments 

57 
66 
74 
33 

8 
17 

9 

2 
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Personnel  by  Range 

1-5 

6-10 
11  -  30 
31  -  50 
51  -  75 
76  -  150 
151  -  250 


251  -  400. 
Over  1,000 


a 


a.  No  police  agencies  between  400  -  1000. 

b.  Additional  non-local  police  agencies  include  the  MDC  with  542,  State  Police 
with  1042  and  the  Capitol  Police  with  56. 
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planned  program  with  other  departments  for 
additional  policemen  in  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency. Thirty-one  percent  do  not  have  such 
a  program.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
geographical  pattern  to  these  programs  of 
sharing  personnel  in  emergency  situations. 
The  member  departments  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Police  Council  have  such  an  emer- 
gency personnel- sharing  plan  on  a  formal 
basis.  Several  other  cities  and  towns  also 
claim  to  have  such  plans.  As  far  as  can  be 
determined,  however,  the  plan  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Police  Council  is  the  only  formal 
"sharing"  arrangement  in  the  Common- 
wealth between  cities  or  towns  on  riot  control. 

Although  these  figures  cannot  appropri- 
ately be  compared  to  the  national  (IACP) 
survey,  the  IACP  figures  do  reflect  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  formalized  programs  to 
share  police  resources. 

Many  of  the  major  cities  in  the  country  have 
entered  into  formal  mutual  aid  agreements 
with  nearby  agencies.  (Mutual  aid  agree- 
ments, whether  formal  or  informal,  are  found 
in  fewer  numbers  in  smaller  cities.)  Some 
of  the  noteworthy  advances  have  been  the 
establishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Squad  in 
the  area  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  (for  the 
investigation  of  major  crimes  and  areawide 
laboratory  services)  and  the  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
Metropol  Squad  (or  interdepartmental  fugitive 
squad) ,  communications  planning  and  sharing, 
and  riot  control  and  disturbance  plans.  The 
California  Bureau  of  Identification  and  In- 
vestigation collects  criminal  intelligence  in- 
formation, ties  this  information  together,  arid 
then  provides  this  information  to  local  depart- 
ments. 

The  Presidents  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  police  agencies  pool  and  share 


resources  to  improve  their  capabilities  to 
meet  the  varied  problems  confronting  modern 
law  enforcement.  It  noted  that  selected  staff 
auxiliary  and  field  services  could  be  pooled 
and  shared  by  police  agencies  wishing  to 
improve  their  overall  economy  and  efficiency. 
Staff  services  such  as  planning,  training,  and 
organized  crime  intelligence  are  two  obvious 
areas  of  pooling  and  sharing  which  could  be 
jointly  undertaken  by  contiguous  police  de- 
partments. Records,  purchasing,  communi- 
cations, detention,  and  laboratory  services 
are  only  some  of  the  many  auxiliary  services 
which  could  also  be  pooled  and  shared.  In 
addition,  criminal  investigation  and  delin- 
quency control  are  among  the  field  services 
that  might  benefit  cooperating  departments. 

It  is  especially  important  today  that  local 
police  departments  pool  and  share  critically- 
needed  personnel  and  resources.  On  their 
own,  very  few  departments  can  afford  to  hire 
the  experts  and  purchase  the  equipment  so 
desperately  needed  to  run  a  modern  police 
department.  Access  to  computers  and  civil- 
ian technicians  will  soon  be  considered  a 
necessity  for  most  police  departments  if  the 
increasing  complexity  of  crime  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  community  are  both  to  be  met 
effectively  by  the  law  enforcement  system  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Some  departments  pos- 
sess special  equipment  and  employ  skilled 
personnel  which  are  in  short  supply  for  other 
departments.  Others  can  only  afford  the  cost 
of  these  needs  if  it  can  be  shared  by  others. 
If  contiguous  police  departments  can  set  up 
pooling  and  sharing  agreements,  then  there 
will  be  a  maximum  utilization  of  limited 
available  police  resources.  Thus,  federal 
and  State  support  should  be  provided  to  allow 
police  departments  to  jointly  engage  in  plann- 
ing for  regional  programs  and  in  the  actual 
implementation  of  pooling  and  sharing  pro- 
grams. 
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SHARING  OF  RESOURCES  AMONG  POLICE  AGENCIES 
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In  some  cases,  consolidation  of  police 
departments  may  even  be  appropriate.  The 
Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation  has 
filed  a  bill  for  consideration  by  the  1969 
Massachusetts  Legislature  which  would  allow 
small  towns  to  form  regional  police  depart- 
ments. Some  towns  in  the  Commonwealth 
have  police  departments  in  name  only  and 
rely  almost  exclusively  on  the  State  Police 
for  protection;  others  do  have  formal  police 
departments,  but  these  departments  are  too 
small  to  provide  the  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement services  required  by  the  public 
today.  Lack  of  financial  resources  is  the 
basic  reason  why  these  municipalities  cannot 
provide  adequate  police  services.  As  noted 
earlier,  there  are  57  departments  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  only  1  to  5  personnel  and  66 
departments  with  from  6  to  10  police  officers. 

Thus,  if  this  permissive  legislation  is 
enacted,  many  small  contiguous  communities 
might  be  interested  in  pursuing  the  possibility 
of  developing  regional  departments.  Regional 
departments  are  already  in  existence  in  two 
New  York  counties  and  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  Canada.  In  addition,  several  com- 
munities in  Los  Angeles  County  have  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Office  provide  police 
services  under  contract.  It  might  also  be  ap- 
propriate for  crime  control  funds  to  be  used 
by  interested  local  communities  to  consider 
the  feasibility  of  consolidation  of  police 
services. 

4.  State 

At  the  State  level,  law  enforcement  ser- 
vices are  now  being  provided  by  several 
separate  agencies,  including  the  State  Police, 
the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and  the  M DC. 
After  a  2-year  study  by  the  Office  of  Planning 
within  the  State  Department  of  Administra- 
tion and  Finance  funded  by  HUD,  former 
Governor  Volpe  and  present  Governor  Sargent 
have  proposed  a  major  reorganization  of  State 
government.  Under  this  proposal,  all  of  the 
State -level  police  agencies  in  the  Common- 
wealth would  be  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  Secretary  for  Public  Safety.  The  Secretary 
would  then  have  a  year  in  which  to  study  and 
propose  to  the  Legislature  how  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  would  be  structured  and 
how  the  police  agencies  combined  in  this  new 
department  would  be  reorganized.  Legisla- 
tion to  implement  this  proposal  is  to  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  General  Court  in  April  of  1969. 

B.  Police  Operations 

Improving  the  programs  operations  of 
police  departments  must  be  a  high  priority 
in  Massachusetts. 

Preventing  crime,  apprehending  offend- 
ers, and  aiding  in  the  fair  and  efficient  dispo- 
sition of  those  apprehended  are  basic  ob- 
jectives of  the  law  enforcement  system. 

What  follows  is  a  description  and  evalua- 
tion of  individual  components  of  the  overall 
management  and  operations  system  of  police 
agencies  to  the  extent  information  is  avail- 
able. These  individual  components  are 
grouped  together  for  purposes  of  organiza- 
tional unity  under  the  particular  objective  of 
the  law  enforcement  system  to  which  they  are 
the  most  related. 

1.  Prevention 

Police  work  most  directly  related  to  crime 
prevention  is  the  department's  patrol  func- 
tion, its  police-community  relations  pro- 
gram, its  juvenile  delinquency  prevention 
program,  and  its  planning  and  research 
capability.  The  police  also  have  a  role  to 
play  in  the  development  of  deterrent  efforts 
within  the  community,  such  as  alarm  systems, 
accessible  call  boxes,  and  better  street 
lighting  programs.  However,  since  the  Com- 
mittee has  not  yet  had  time  to  consider  such 
programs,  they  will  not  be  discussed  in 
this  first-year  plan. 

a.  Patrol 

The  basic  component  of  any  local  police 
department  is  its  patrol  force.  There  is  a 
question,  however,  as  to  how  effective  a 
patrol  can  be  in  preventing  crime  (as  opposed 
to  law  enforcement  and  apprehension  of  of- 
fenders), and  there  have  been  few  national 
studies  responsive  to  this  issue.  Until  ap- 
propriate research  studies  can  be  undertaken, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  improvement  can  be 
made  in  police  patrol  to  extend  its  capability 
to  crime  through  greater  visibility  and  ac- 
cessibility. 

(a)   Deployment 
The    decision   as    to   the  best  method  to 
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deploy  patrol  personnel  both  to  prevent  crime 
and  to  apprehend  offenders  should  be  based 
upon  detailed  information  on  crime  and  of- 
fenders within  a  department's  jurisdiction. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  police  in  preventing  crime, 
at  the  least  statistics  should  be  gathered  by 
police  departments  on  crime  patterns  within 
a  community.  As  a  result  of  such  studies,  a 
department  may  be  able  to  make  a  more  ef- 
fective deployment  of  personnel  in  high  crime 
areas.  Boston,  working  in  conjunction  with 
Arthur  D.  Little  Corporation,  is  developing 
a  computerized  command  and  control  facility 
for  the  Boston  Police  Department.  Such  a 
facility  would  assign  and  dispatch  patrol  per- 
sonnel, based  both  on  crime  patterns  in  the 
City  as  well  as  on  the  numbers  and  types 
of  calls  for  service  received  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Elsewhere,  the  Philadelphia  Police 
Department,  in  conjunction  with  the  Franklin 
Institute,  is  now  engaged  in  just  such  a  project 
of  predicting  crime  patterns  in  Philadelphia 
so  as  to  better  deploy  police  patrols.  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  is  also  engaged  in  this  type 
of  operations,  through  the  implementation  of 
a  "Resource  Allocation  Study,"  which  was 
funded  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
City  of  Chicago  is  using  a  computer  to  assign 
police  to  beats  and  also  to  determine  where 
to  use  1-  or  2-man  patrol  cars,  taking  into 
account  such  factors  as  the  type  of  arrests 
most  likely  to  be  made,  the  amount  of  re- 
quests for  help,  and  similar  factors. 

The  use  of  statistics  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  preventive  patrols  (and/or 
to  help  increase  the  effectiveness  of  such 
patrols)  appears  to  have  high  potential  benefit 
for  law  enforcement.  Thus,  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  large  police  departments 
or  to  groups  of  smaller  departments  to  allow 
them  to  engage  in  research  and  to  experi- 
ment with  reallocations  of  patrolmen  based 
upon  measurement  of  crime  patterns  in  their 
jurisdiction. 

(b)  Type  of  Patrol 

The  importance  of  the  foot  patrol  has  taken 
on  an  emotional  tone  in  today's  debates  over 
the  rising  rate  of  street  crime.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  enacted  into  law  this 
year  a  statute  which  requires  that  in  every 
city  and  town  of  over  50,000  persons,  there 


must  be  at  least  one  foot  patrolman  for  every 
10,000  residents.  Laying  aside  the  constitu- 
tional question  of  whether  this  statute  violates 
home  rule ,  there  i  s  the  question  of  what  impact 
the  foot  patrol  has  in  preventing  crime.  O.  W. 
Wilson  has  stated  that  footpatrols  are  waste- 
ful and  that  mechanized  patrols  are  much 
more  efficient.  The  Task  Force  Report  on 
Police  found  that  foot  patrols  without  direct 
communication  ties  to  their  department  are 
highly  inflexible.  It  recommended  that,  if 
foot  patrols  are  to  be  utilized,  that  the 
patrolman  walk  from  a  car  or  motor  scooter 
equipped  with  hand  radios  to  communicate 
with  headquarters,  but  that  he  also  always  be 
near  such  a  vehicle  for  quick  transportation 
to  the  scene  of  an  incident.  The  City  of  Boston 
in  its  Task  Force  Report  will  implement  this 
concept  by  assigning  three  men  to  a  patrol 
car,  one  to  drive  and  the  other  two  to  walk 
and  maintain  contact  as  a  three-man  unit  with 
walkie-talkie. 

Many  citizens  today  demand  that  there  be 
foot  patrols  so  that  the  presence  of  the  police 
is  more  visible  in  their  neighborhoods.  There 
is  some  evidence  that  expanded  use  of  foot 
patrols,  in  conjunction  with  motorized  pa- 
trols, may  prevent  some  crime.  But  some 
of  the  demands  call  for  foot  patrolmen  in 
inner  city  areas  that  are  representative  of 
the  communities  they  police.  Some  neighbor- 
hood areas  in  larger  cities  would  like  to 
supplement  police  patrols  with  citizen  patrols 
that  would  perform  a  preventive  service  only. 
In  a  1954  program  in  one  New  York  City 
police  precinct  (Precinct  25)  in  East  Harlem, 
the  doubling  of  police  foot  patrol  manpower 
caused  a  55-percent  drop  in  serious  crime, 
and  the  crime  clearance  rate  rose  from  20 
percent  to  50  percent  during  the  limited  time 
it  was  in  operation.  Studies  were  not  made, 
however,  to  determine  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  neighboring  areas. 

The  theory  behind  the  use  of  the  foot  patrol 
is  two-fold:  First,  that  the  physical  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  police  in  a  given  area 
will  have  a  deterrent  effect  on  those  con- 
templating the  commission  of  a  criminal  act; 
and  secondly,  that  police  on  foot  patrol  will 
be  able  to  establish  better  relations  with  the 
inhabitants  of  a  neighborhood  who  would  then 
aid  the  police  in  the  surpression  of  some 
crimes  and  the  solution  of  others.    As  to  the 
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first,  as  noted  above,  studies  will  have  to  be 
undertaken  to  determine  whether  the  presence 
of  a  large  number  of  police  in  a  given  area 
really  reduces  crime  or  only  re  suits  in  shift- 
ing crime  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  the  use 
of  the  foot  patrol  in  general,  and  of  the  special 
saturation  patrol  force  in  particular,  should 
be  studied  to  determine  their  effectiveness  on 
preventing  crime.  As  to  the  second  part  of 
the  theory  which  holds  that  foot  patrols 
establish  better  relations  with  those  in  the 
neighborhood  being  patrolled,  experiments 
might  be  conducted  by  interested  larger  com- 
munities in  other  approaches  such  as  using 
community  service  officers,  store  fronts, 
community  patrols,  cadets,  or  subprofes- 
sionals  working  for  a  police  department.  Such 
approaches  might  prove  to  enhance  police- 
community  relations,  expand  upon  the  ability 
of  police  to  prevent  crime  and  maintain  order 
and  also  allow  more  time  to  regular  police 
officers  for  tasks  more  oriented  toward  major 
crime  problems. 

b.  Community  Relations 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  and 
the  Kerner  Commissionbothreemphasizethe 
importance  of  police -community  relations  in 
preventing  crime  in  suburban  towns  as  well 
as  in  core  cities.  Without  the  effective  chan- 
nels of  communication  to  the  community  which 
are  at  the  heart  of  police-community  rela- 
tions, for  example,  the  teenager  in  suburbia 
can  come  to  view  the  police  as  an  authority 
figure  to  be  constantly  tested.  Effective 
police-community  relations  should  better 
allow  the  police  and  the  community  to  under- 
stand one  another's  problems  and  come  to  a 
mutually  agreeable  definition  of  the  role  that 
the  police  should  play  in  the  community. 
Reference  should  be  made  to  the  discussion 
of  police -community  relations  in  the  pre- 
vention section  of  the  plan  dealing  with  riot 
prevention  and  control. 

(1)  Objectives 

To  achieve  the  overall  goal  of  preventing 
crime,  it  is  necessary  to  improve  police- 
community  relations.  The  social  convulsions 
of  the  1960's  have  seen  repeated  confronta- 
tions between  the  police,  among  other  govern- 
mental agencies,  and  certain  disenchanted 
segments  of  the  population. 

In  response  to  this  problem,  many  police 
departments  nationally  have  established  com- 
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munity  relations  programs  as  an  integral 
part  of  their  police  services.  Although  the 
nature  of  police  work  is  such  that  the  police 
are  perhaps  forever  precluded  from  a  con- 
tinuing and  total  rapport  with  all  segments 
of  the  population,  many  departments  and  two 
recent  presidential  commissions,  the  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Kerner  Commission  are 
of  the  view  that  experiments  must  be  develop- 
ed to  test  new  community  relations  programs. 
Little  effort  has  yet  been  made  to  date,  how- 
ever, to  evaluate  the  success  of  existing 
programs. 

Without  question,  cooperating  citizenry 
can  be  an  invaluable  asset  for  a  police  de- 
partment. For  this  reason,  this  report  de- 
votes considerable  time  to  reviewing  com- 
munity  relations   programs   and  proposals. 

(2)  Community  Relations  in  Massachu- 
setts 

Outside  of  Boston  and  a  few  other  police 
departments,  there  are  few  well  -  defined 
community  relations  programs  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  respondents  to  the  Gov- 
erner's  Committee  survey  indicated  that  95 
percent  of  the  departments  did  not  have  a 
formalized  community  relations  unit.  This 
is  certainly  understandable  in  many  of  the 
smaller  departments,  however,  since  the 
departments  have  too  few  men  to  allow  for 
specialization. 

A  substantial  community  relations  pro- 
gram has  been  established  within  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  although  Citizen  Advisory 
Groups  have  been  formed  in  each  district. 
These  groups  meet  monthly  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  to  discuss  law  en- 
forcement problems.  A  recruitment  program 
grew  out  of  the  districts'  nine  Advisory 
Groups  which  resulted  in  six  Negroes  being 
sworn  into  the  Department  in  1968.  Numerous 
school  programs  have  been  run  by  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  and  recently  a  Spanish- 
speaking  course  was  completed  by  several 
officers  who  work  in  Puerto  Rican  neighbor- 
hoods. 

In  addition,  the  Municipal  Police-Science 
Institute,  sponsored  a  noteworthy  program 
supported  by  a  grant  from  its  Permanent 
Charities  Fund:  Thirty  police  lieutenants 
from  the  various  cities  and  towns  that  are 


members  of  the  Greater  Boston  Police  Coun- 
cil ,  including  one  from  each  district  of  Boston, 
participated  in  an  intensive  community  rela- 
tions, community  service  and  human  relations 
course  at  Boston  State  College  in  1968.  These 
officers  then  became  Community  Service  Of- 
ficers assigned  by  their  respective  depart- 
ments to  the  full-time  task  of  bettering  com- 
munity relations  and  developing  community 
service  activities  within  their  departments. 

Springfield  has  indicated  an  interest  in 
establishing  a  larger  community  relations 
program  and  is  presently  designing  an  ap- 
proach on  how  such  a  program  could  be 
structured. 

A  different  kind  of  involvement  in  com- 
munity relations  has  been  undertaken  by 
private  groups  such  as  the  Roxbury  Security 
Patrol  and  the  Orchard  Park  Security  Patrol 
to  relieve  tensions  in  an  area.  There  is  a 
similar  security  patrol  now  associated  with 
the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Project. 
These  various  security  patrol  projects,  how- 
ever, have  no  official  standing  with  the  Boston 
Police  Department. 

Generally,  however,  formalized  com- 
munity relations  programs  in  Massachusetts 
have  just  begun  to  be  considered. 

(3)  Community    Relations    Programs 
Elsewhere 

This  section  will  attempt  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  breadth  of  community  rela- 
tions programs  operative  in  the  United  States. 
Since  few  of  these  programs  have  been  evalu- 
ated, it  is  hard  to  assess  their  effectiveness. 
Despite  this,  however,  certain  program  areas 
seem  to  be  worth  testing  and  will  be  suggested. 
Each  city  and  town  has,  of  course,  different 
problems  and  must  test  out  new  projects  ac- 
cording to  its  need. 

This  discussion  will  be  divided  into  general 
subject  headings,  each  of  which  will  mention 
the  broad  outlines  of  different  approaches  to 
community  relations  problems. 

Community  Relations  Unit:  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  Task  Force  Report 
on  the  Police  noted  that  few  cities  nationally 
had  formed  community  relations  units;  an 
IACP    survey   of   1964  did  show  that,  of  46 


cities  of  over  100,000  persons  or  of  30,000 
persons  with  5  percent  nonwhite,  37  had  com- 
munity relations  units.  Of  the  145  cities 
between  30  -  100,000,  however,  only  six  had 
such  a  unit. 

The  Task  Force  recommended  that  com- 
munity relations  units  be  established  in  all 
large  communities  or  communities  with  sub- 
stantial minority  populations.  It  also  recom- 
mended that  these  units:  (a)  have  more 
control  responsibility,  and  be  accorded  ap- 
propriate prestige  and  authority;  (b)  have  men 
assigned  to  each  precinct  and  to  special 
squads;  (c)  have  substantial  citizen  contact; 
(d)  not  be  involved  in  the  gathering  of  intel- 
ligence; and  (e)  have  a  role  in  formulating 
departmental  policies  which  affect  community 
relations. 

As  regards  the  community  relations  unit 
and  personnel  decisions,  the  Task  Force 
recommended:  (a)  that  the  unit  personnel 
should  be  involved  in  decision-making  in  the 
recruitment,  training  and  promotion  of  the 
personnel;  (b)  that  the  head  of  the  community 
relations  unit  should  have  an  independent 
prestige  and  have  the  respect  of  the  entire 
department;  (c)  that  his  subordinates  be 
especially  chosen  for  this  task;  (d)  that  com- 
munity relations  unit  work  be  made  attractive 
to  police  officers;  (e)  that  civilian  experts 
in  the  social  sciences  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  unit  staff;  and  (f)  that  community 
service  officers  perform  staff  police  func- 
tions. 

Citizen  Advisory  Committees:  The  Task 
Force  Report  indicated  that  according  to  a 
1964  IACP  survey,  of  165  cities,  only  eight 
had  organized  precinct  committees  and  only 
19  had  a  city  wide  Citizen  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. I  pointed  out  examples  of  such  work- 
ing committees:  (a)  St.  Louis,  where  three 
District  Committees  were  established  in  1955 
in  the  high  crime  areas  (There  are  now  nine 
Committees):  (b)  San  Francisco,  where  in 
1962,  the  Community  Relations  Unit  oversaw 
the  District  Committees  in  three  of  the  nine 
areas;  (c)  New  York,  where  Precinct  Com- 
munity Relations  Councils  have  been  estab- 
lished. Boston  now  has  such  Committees  in 
each  of  its  precincts. 

Basically,  Citizen  Advisory  Committees 
are  groups  of  citizens  organized  on  a  block, 
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neighborhood,  precinct,  or  city-wide  basis 
who  meet  with  police  representatives  to 
discuss  mutual  problems  and  needs. 

The  President's  Report  strongly  recom- 
mended that  the  Advisory  Committees  be 
representative  of  the  people  in  the  community 
and  speak  with  some  authority  in  their  behalf. 

Police -Community  Relations  Institute: 
The  Police  Task  Force  used  Newark  as  an 
example  of  another  type  of  program  where 
the  police  and  members  of  the  community 
are  brought  together  to  discuss  their  respec- 
tive roles  and  particular  problems.  In 
Newark,  150  police  meet  with  150  poverty 
youth  between  the  ages  of  20  and  30  for  a 
total  of  25  hours  over  a  10-week  period. 

This  format  differs  from  the  Advisory 
Committee.  It  is  more  situational  than  on- 
going. It  borrows  from  the  T-group  concept 
currently  gaining  acceptance  in  group  ther- 
apy. The  objective  is  the  understanding  of 
the  other  group's  position  as  opposed  to 
specific  organizational  changes  or  the  im- 
plementation of  specific  programs. 

In  practice,  the  institutes  generally  in- 
volve the  police  and  that  group  with  whom 
the  police  have  had  troublesome  relations 
—  usually  minority  groups  and  youth.  The 
coming  together  and  frank  interchange  may 
not  produce  amity,  but  it  has  created  a 
greater  awareness  of  the  respective  roles 
in  certain  communities. 

School  Programs:  A  much  more  wide- 
spread attempt  at  community  relations  is 
concerned  with  youth  in  schools.  The  concept 
of  school  programs  is  based  on  the  simple 
premise  that  hostility  towards  the  policeman 
can  be  more  easily  combated  in  children  than 
adults.  Ideally,  if  children  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  personal  relationship  with 
contact  should  breed  a  mutual  understanding. 

Examples  of  the  cities  which  have  begun 
programs  would  include  the  following  cities. 

—  Boston  has  an  "Officer  Friendly"  pro- 
gram in  operation. 

—  St.  Louis  has  a  school  program  which 
begins  at  the  headstart  level  and  continues 
through  all  elementary  grades.     It  involves 
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such  things  as  the  "say  hi"  membership 
cards,  and  the  joint  use  in  high  schools  of 
police  officers  with  professional  football 
players  as  consultants. 

—  New  York  offers  training  courses  for 
elementary  school  teachers  on  law  enforce- 
ment. 

—  Washington  has  teenage  panels  with 
police,  as  well  as  4-day  courses  with  field 
trips  on  police  work  for  pupils  in  grades 
1-6  (schools  in  the  high  crime  areas). 

—  Kansas  City  used  integrated  2-man 
teams  in  school  visits. 

—  Gilroy,  California,  has  a  program 
featuring  participation  in  a  month-long  law 
enforcement  unit  for  grades  5-8  featuring 
posters,  student  interviews  with  police,  essay 
contests,  panel  discussions,  and  precinct 
tours. 

—  San  Diego  has  junior  and  senior  high 
school  programs  taught  by  police  on  such 
subjects  as  curfew  regulations,  arrest  laws, 
and  the  use  of  force. 

Recreation  Programs:  The  recreation 
programs  attempt  to  involve  the  policeman 
and  youth  in  common  interest  of  athleti  cs. 
The  most  famous  example  is  the  Police 
Athletic  League,  which  has  been  operative 
in  New  York  for  some  time.. 

A  second  example  would  be  the  Police 
Boys'  Club  in  Washington,  D.  C,  which  in- 
volves some  8,300  members  and  runs  on  a 
budget  of  $400,000  a  year. 

Although  these  programs  are  far  afield 
from  police  work,  many  departments  see  them 
as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  interact  with 
youth  in  a  positive  setting. 

Social  Services:  More  recently,  police 
departments  in  many  jurisdictions  have  be- 
come involved  in  assistingpersons  in  receiv- 
ing appropriate  social  services.  For  example, 
the  police  in  some  cities  are  seeking  ways 
to  help  the  poor,  the  ex-offender,  the  drug 
addict  and  the  alcoholic  in  order  to  prevent 
his  becoming  a  reoccurring  police  problem. 
Although  this  type  of  help  is  basically  the 
function  of  other  public  agencies,  it  need  not 


be  a  matter  of  their  jurisdiction  exclusively. 
If  police  involvement  in  social  services  does 
serve  to  curtail  crime  and  improve  com- 
munity relations,  then  it  may  be  a  worth- 
while task  for  some  interested  police  de- 
partments. 

Programs  that  offer  some  guidelines  have 
begun  in: 

—  Boston,  where  the  Community  Service 
Officer  program  is  based  on  social  and  com- 
munity-connected services; 

—  Atlanta,  where  police  are  assigned  to 
antipoverty  offices  to  assist  youngsters  in 
job  placement; 

—  Honolulu,  where  Operation  Help  is  in 
existence,  and  where  a  social  worker  assigned 
to  a  police  department  is  on  call  to  help 
juveniles; 

—  San  Francisco,  whose  six  full-time 
Community  Relations  Unit  officers  are  as- 
signed to  the  Economic  Opportunity  Council 
and  the  Youth  Opportunities  Center  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service. 

Training  Programs:  Limited  training  in 
community  relations  is  now  becoming  ac- 
cepted procedure  in  regular  training  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  however,  special  training 
in  community  relations  is  becoming  conducted 
in  some  cities.    (See  Training  Section) 

Some  of  the  more  innovative  programs 
are  in: 

—  Detroit,  where  OEO  funds  are  being 
used  to  train  1,800  officers  of  the  inner-city 
precincts  for  eight  sessions  in  police-minor- 
ity community  relations; 

—  New  Orleans,  where  an  18  hour  course 
in  community  relations  is  conducted  for  the 
entire  1,100  man  force  and  100  key  personnel 
from  the  surrounding  parishes; 

~  Washington,  D.C.,  where,  in  addition 
to  42  hours  of  regular  training  in  community 
relations,  a  private  corporation  is  training 
1,100  of  the  2,900  for  24  hours  each  in  groups; 

—  Lake  County,  Indiana,  where  OEO  funds 
are  used  to  finance  eight  sessions  of  lectures 
and    discussions    for    police    personnel    on 
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understanding  minority  problems; 

—  Philadelphia,  where  there  are  discus- 
sions on  relative  cultures  in  an  8  hour  course 
on  crime  and  race; 

—  San  Diego  and  Boston,  where,  like 
many  cities,  police  are  being  given  Spanish 
instruction; 

—  National  Institute  at  Michigan  State 
University,  which  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
in  1966,  where  442  participants  from  155 
cities  and  30  states  met,  eighty  percent  of 
which  were  police  officers,  generally  from 
supervisory  ranks,  to  discuss  community 
relations  problems.  A  similar  institute  is 
conducted  annually  by  the  National  Conference 
and  the  Newton  Police  Department  at  the 
College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Newton;  and 

—  Los  Angeles,  where  sensitivity  train- 
ing is  now  required,  as  described  later  in 
the  section  on  training. 

Many  of  these  programs  are  beginning 
to  approach  the  recommendation  of  the  Police 
Task  Force  Report  that  training  in  commu- 
nity relations  involve  60  -  120  hours  in 
communities  with  community  relations  prob- 
lems; 10  hours  a  year  of  in-service  training 
and  50  hours  at  or  near  promotion  for 
supervisory  personnel  and  command  officers. 

Community  Service  Officers:  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  recommended  that 
youths  from  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  be 
employed  by  the  police  department  as  Com- 
munity Service  Officers.  This  proposal 
calls  for  the  utilization  of  youths  17  -  20 
years  of  age  who  would  initially  enter  police 
service  as  civilians,  would  be  oriented  toward 
community  problems,  and  would  be  recruited 
from  the  neighborhoods  involved.  Hopefully, 
they  would  be  offered  the  kinds  of  educational 
and  training  programs  that  would  prepare 
them  for  regular  appointment  to  the  depart- 
ment. Although  few  communities  have  yet 
implemented  such  programs,  the  New  York 
Police  Department  has  briefly  experimented 
with  utilizing  slum  youths  in  Harlem,  and 
the  program  is  now  being  evaluated  by 
Columbia  University. 

Model  Precinct:       Washington,  D.  C.,  is 


in  the  process  of  undertaking  a  Pilot  Precinct 
Project  to  attempt  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive community  relations  program  which 
combines  many  efforts  into  one  demonstra- 
tion project.  Specifically,  the  project  which 
is  being  funded  by  OEO  will: 

—  Establish  a  community  board  of  repre- 
sentative citizens  which  allow  for  "real 
dialogue"   between   citizens  and  the  police; 

—  Decentralize  police  functions  into  sat- 
ellite service  centers  manned  by  resident 
civilians  as  well  as  police  officers; 

—  Provide  for  comprehensive  in-service 
training  on  sensitivity  to  the  problems  and 
needs  of  ghetto  residents; 

—  Use  citizens  from  the  project  area  for 
clerical  tasks;  and 

—  Attempt  to  redefine  the  police  role  in 
the  area  based  upon  the  demands  for  service 
there. 

The  purpose  is  innovation  —  to  devise 
procedures  that  will  allow  the  community  and 
the  police  department  to  jointly  attempt  to 
define  and  resolve  police  and  community 
problems.  It  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  a  model 
precinct  allows  experimentation  without  the 
undue  interference  of  large  administrative 
duties. 

Individual  Department  Projects:  There 
are  a  number  of  departments  which  have 
undertaken  programs  which  deserve  some 
mention  and  which  might  be  considered  for 
possible  application  in  Massachusetts.  They 
are  in: 

to 

—  Dallas,  where  five  store-front  police 
headquarters  have  been  established  which 
can  provide  information,  take  grievances,  and 
undertake  job  referrals.  Similar  projects 
have  been  started  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
and  Topeka; 

—  St.  Louis,  where  the  police  Junior  Aide 
Project  takes  36  boys  aged  14  and  15,  from 
poverty  areas  and  assigns  them  a  Community 
Relations  Officer.  The  boys  are  given  quasi - 
police  tasks.  Also,  in  the  Ninth  District  in 
St.  Louis,  the  police  join  in  with  community 
residents  on  such  tasks  as  build-in  a  park  or 


improving  the  appearance  of  certain  neigh- 
borhoods; 

—  Los  Angeles,  where  Chief  Reddin  has 
introduced  an  imaginative  community  rela- 
tions program  which  includes  the  use  of 
police  on  the  beat  instead  of  on  motor  patrol, 
the  advertising  of  the  individual  policeman 
in  a  "Know  Your  Man  on  the  Beat"  campaign 
featuring  portraits  of  the  officers  on  outdoor 
billboards  and  the  decision  not  to  rotate  the 
officer  from  one  area  to  another  area,  but 
rather  to  keep  him  on  the  same  neighbor- 
hood so  that  he  can  become  familiar  with 
and  knowledgeable  of  his  citizens. 

—  El  Monte,  California,  where  the  Block 
Parent  Program  was  inaugurated  in  1962  to 
curb  the  increasing  number  of  incidents  in- 
volving indecent  exposure  and  assaults  on 
children;  and  to  provide  emergency  aid  to 
children  when  confronted  by  strangers  or 
when  a  child  was  lost  or  injured. 

Very  basically,  the  Block  Parent  Program 
provides  a  home  for  each  area  comprising 
an  approximate  city  block,  where  children 
are  invited  and  encouraged  to  seek  aid  should 
they  be  harrassed  by  strangers,  molested, 
or  become  lost. 

The  El  Monte  Police  Department  is  re- 
sponsible for  checking  the  background  and 
possible  criminal  record  of  each  applicant 
who  applies  to  become  a  Block  Parent.  If 
the  applicant  has  resided  at  his  address  for 
six  months  or  more,  and  if  his  record  check 
indicates  no  previous  criminal  activity,  then 
the  individual  is  issued  an  identification  card 
to  be  placed  in  his  front  window  identifying 
his  home  as  a  Block  Parent  home. 

Much  support  has  been  given  to  this  con- 
cept and  presently  27  schools  in  the  El  Monte 
district  have  given  their  total  cooperation 
to  the  project.  In  addition,  914  parents  are 
registered  with  the  Block  Parent  Program. 
In  the  6-year  period  since  its  creation,  only 
34  applicants  have  been  rejected. 

The  program  has  proven  to  be  an  effec- 
tive tool  against  crime  involving  assaults 
on  small  children  and  is  presently  expand- 
ing. 

—  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  an  attempt  to 
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improve  police  effectiveness  was  centered 
around  the  C.O.P.S.  Program  (Co-working 
officers  for  public  security).  The  scope  of 
the  problem  was  to  reduce  crime  in  business 
areas  and  to  provide  the  general  public  with 
a  working  knowledge  of  crime  prevention  and 
detection  techniques. 

Five  10-week  courses  were  offered  by 
the  police  department  in  areas  relating  to 
crime  prevention  including  self-defense, 
identification,  practical  police  procedures 
for  gathering  crime  scene  evidence,  and 
building  security. 

Approximately  170  persons  participated  in 
the  Des  Moines  C.O.P.S.  program.  Although 
the  value  of  the  program  has  not  been  evalu- 
ated, it  appears  to  have  gained  popular  sup- 
port from  citizens  who  were  involved  in  it. 

Chicago  Committee  Recommendations: 
Finally,  the  Chicago  Mayors  Committee, 
which  was  formed  to  develop  new  programs 
after  a  major  disorder  in  that  city  in  1966, 
has  issued  a  list  of  recommendations  for 
community  relations  programs.  This  com- 
prehensive list  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope 
of  almost  all  Massachusetts  departments,  but 
it  does  offer  some  idea  of  a  program  that 
attempts  to  be  thorough.  The  recommenda- 
tions are: 

police  "open-houses"  three  times  a  year; 
"ride-ins"  for  children  in  squad  cars  with 
policemen; 

compulsory  visits  by  children  to  police 
stations; 

Officer  Friendly  School  Visit  Programs; 
Police -Youth  Community  Workshop  Pro- 
grams; 

Operation  Telephone  Complaint; 
Operation  P.  O.  Box  Complaint; 
an  ombudsman; 

Spanish  language  publication  of  police 
matters  as  well  as  Spanish  courses  for 
officers; 

human  relations  training; 
psychiatric  tests  for  applicants  and  police 
officers; 

overtime  pay;  and 

an  amendment  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  to 
include  bigotry,  slurs,  and  other  such 
forms  of  misconduct. 

Again,  as  noted  above,  it  is  not  possible 
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to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  any  of  these 
programs.  The  Committee,  however,  is  of 
the  opinion  that  funds  should  be  provided  to 
interested  communities  to  allow  them  to  ex- 
periment with  programs  which  might  break 
down  misunderstandings  and  tensions  between 
the  police  and  the  communities  they  serve. 
Such  programs  are  particularly  important  in 
communities  with  substantial  minority  pop- 
ulations or  with  large  numbers  of  potentially- 
delinquent  youth.  Programs  specifically 
geared  to  deal  with  this  latter  problem  are 
described  in  greater  detail  in  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  section  of  this  plan. 

c.  Planning  and  Research 

Because  the  police  function. today  is  much 
more  difficult  to  carry  out,  planning  and 
research,  even  on  a  minor  basis  in  smaller 
departments,  appear  to  be  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  police  departments. " 

2.  Apprehension 

If  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  crime  in 
the  Commonwealth,  the  apprehension  capabil- 
ities of  the  police  must  be  upgraded.  Nation- 
ally, the  UCR  reported  the  crime  clearance 
rate  for  1967  was  only  22  percent  for  Index 
Crimes.  However,  this  figure  can  be  some- 
what misleading;  the  police  solve  a  high 
percentage  of  crimes  against  the  person  (e.g. 
88  percent  of  all  murders),  but  the  clearance 
rate  for  crimes  against  property  is  very  low 
(e.g.  only  13  percent  of  larcenies  over  $50 
are  solved).  Ways  must  be  developed  for 
police  departments  to  improve  the  overall 
apprehension  capability.  In  order  to  ac- 
complish this  objective,  efforts  must  be 
concentrated  on: 

—  Improving  the  police  patrol;  and 

—  Improving    the    police    investigative 
process. 

a.  Patrol 

As  noted  in  the  "prevention"  section, 
the  police  patrol  is  an  important  element 
in  the  "apprehension"  process.  Many  of  the 
program  approaches  discussed  in  that  section 
related  to  experiments  to  improve  the  ap- 
prehension capability  of  law  enforcement. 
One  aspect  of  police  patrol  which  was  not 
discussed  in  that  section,  however,  was  the 


command  and  control  function.  For  our  pur- 
poses, command  and  control  can  be  defined 
as  the  assignment  and  deployment  of  police 
personnel  to  meet  changing  operational  needs. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
recommended  that  police  departments  con- 
centrate on  improving  the  command  and 
control  function  as  one  important  means  of 
more  effectively  apprehending  criminal  of- 
fenders. In  discussing  this  subject,  the 
Commission  said: 

"The  limited  research  already  con- 
ducted .  .  .  supports  the  conclusion  that  a 
greater  expenditure  of  funds  is  warranted  to 
mount  a  concerted  effort  to  reduce  the  total 
response  time  (of  the  police)  in  the  apprehen- 
sion process. " 

In  the  smaller  departments,  improving 
command  and  control  first  means  improving 
the  department's  operational  communica- 
tions. In  the  larger  departments,  it  may 
mean  computer-assisted  command  and 
control  facilities. 

The  Boston  Police  department  has  re- 
ceived two  OLEA  grants  to  develop  with  the 
assistance  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  a  computer-assisted 
command  and  control  system.  This  project 
will  include  a  computer  simulation  of  its 
communications  center  operations  and  the 
analysis  of  field  data  apprehensions.  One 
operational  study  of  the  police  response 
system  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  has 
already  been  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
Operations  Research  Center  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 

*  Command  and  control  systems  are  also 
being  developed  or  are  operational  at  the 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  New  York  Police  Departments,  while 
manpower  allocation  systems  are  in  various 
stages  of  development  and  operation  in  the 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Stanford,  Hartford,  and 
New  Haven,  Connecticut;  Chicago,  Detroit; 
Berkely,  Oakland,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
ornia; Edina,  Minnesota;  St.  Louis;  New  York; 
Philadelphia;  Fort  Worth;  Seattle;  and  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  police  departments.  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has, 
in  addition,  developed  a  model  allocation 
system    which    is    now  being   employed   in 


various  other  cities  which  the  IACP  has  sur- 
veyed. 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  programs  to 
improve  the  command  and  control  function  of 
police  departments  in  the  Commonwealth  is 
made  in  the  Engineering  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Section  of  this  plan. 

b.  The  Investigative  Process 

(1)  The  Detective  Function 

If  the  police  patrol  can  be  considered  the 
basic  element  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  and 
deter  crime  as  well  as  to  maintain  order  and 
provide  other  services,  it  is  the  police  detec- 
tive who  is  primarily  re  sponsible  for  investi- 
gating and  solving  serious  crimes.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  detective  force  constitutes  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  sworn  personnel  in  a 
department.  Further,  the  patrol  and  investi- 
gative forces  normally  have  separate  lines 
of  command  and  tend  to  be  isolated  from  one 
another;  often  they  keep  separate  sets  of 
records;  frequently,  they  work  different  shifts 
or  are  based  in  different  places  so  that  there 
is  a  minimum  of  contact  between  patrolmen 
and  detectives. 

As  of  today,  not  enough  is  known  about  the 
role  of  the  police  in  general  or  the  function 
of  the  detective  in  particular  to  be  certain 
as  to  just  what  beneficial  effect,  if  any,  this 
traditional  split  in  personnel  allocation  and 
responsibility  has.  However,  the  National 
Crime  Commission  suggested  that  many 
undesirable  results  may  form  from  this 
separation  of  functions.  For  example,  the 
Commission  pointed  out: 

When  intelligence  is  not  centralized 
and  coordinated,  staff  planning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  apprehending  specific  crim- 
inals or  solving  crime  problems  such  as, 
for  example,  an  outbreak  of  burglaries  in 
some  neighborhood,  is  almost  impossible. 
When  lines  of  command  are  kept  rigidly 
separate,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  resources 
of  a  department  to  bear  on  crime  solution. 
Also,  considerable  conflict  exists  in  many 
forces  between  uniformed  branch  officers 
and  the  detective  division. 

As   one   possible    solution,  the  Commission 
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suggested  that  experimentation  begin  on  abol- 
ishing the  traditional  split  in  the  police 
function  and  attempting  new  divisions  of  the 
police  function.  One  suggested  experiment 
called  for  re  allocating  police  functions  among 
new  categories  of  personnel:  the  police  agent, 
the  police  officer,  and  the  community  service 
officer.  Another  called  for  testing  the  concept 
of  team  policing  which  would  place  the  patrol 
force  and  investigative  personnel  under  com- 
mon supervision. 

The  abolition  of  the  traditional  split  in  the 
police  function  and  the  suggested  new  division 
of  the  police  function  must  be  studied  further 
to  determine  whether  new  functional  divisions 
will  more  effectively  serve  the  needs  of  police 
departments.  It  appears  that  such  studies 
and  experiments  are  critically  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  investigative  staffs  in 
most  departments  are  over-burdened  and 
can  normally  devote  time  to  investigations 
of  the  most  serious  crimes. 

In  one  attempt  to  reallocate  some  investi- 
gations to  other  personnel,  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  recently  began  to  assign 
the  investigation  of  some  types  of  crimes  to 
the  patrolman  who  initially  discovers  or  re- 
sponds to  the  crime.  The  Berkeley  Police 
Department  has  also  experimented  with  this 
concept.  Specialization  of  detective  personnel 
by  type  of  crime,  in  larger  departments,  is 
another  method  to  improve  the  detective 
function.  The  use  of  1-man  detective  units 
and,  as  noted  above,  the  combining  of  patrol 
and  detective  units  are  examples  of  other 
methods  which  might  improve  the  investiga- 
tive process. 

.  In  summary,  funds  must  be  provided  to 
allow  police  departments  to  study  existing 
defects  in  the  investigative  function  and  to 
experiment  with  new  approaches  to  improve 
their  investigative  capability. 

2.   Crime  Intelligence 

The  establishment  of  centralized  criminal 
intelligence  capabilities  on  a  regional,  state- 
wide, New  England,  and  national  basis  is  in 
keeping  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  and  with 
recent  trends  in  law  enforcement.  It  is  also 
in  keeping  with  the  stark  reality  now  facing 


all  law  enforcement  agencies  —  that  the 
operations  of  individuals,  criminals,  and 
criminal  organizations  is  in  no  way  restricted 
by  municipal  boundaries.  If  local  police 
departments  are  to  cope  with  these  highly 
mobile  criminals,  means  must  be  devised  to 
overcome  some  of  the  limitations  put  on  their 
operations  by  municipal  boundaries.  More 
detailed  analysis  of  this  area  is  contained 
in  the  Engineering  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  Organized  Crime  Sections  of  this 
plan. 

3.   Criminalistics 

As  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  consideration 
of  criminalistics  in  the  Engineering  Research 
and  Development  Section,  the  state  of  the 
art  of  forensic  sciences  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  inadequate.  That  Section  recommends  a 
program  that  would  initially  concentrate  on 
improving  and  expanding  the  State  Police 
Laboratory. 

The  Section  also  points  out  how  local  de- 
partments can  improve  their  apprehension 
capabilities  through  criminalistics.  For  ex- 
ample, it  reviews  possible  specialized  train- 
ing programs  for  crime-scene  search  teams 
and  for  evidence  technicians. 

Today,  the  development  of  a  training  pro- 
gram for  evidence  technicians  and  the  forma- 
tion of  scientifically-trained  crime  scene 
search  teams  is  essential  to  effective  law 
enforcement.  At  present,  there  are  relatively 
few  police  personnel  in  the  Commonwealth 
capable  of  adequately  searching  the  scene 
of  a  crime  for  physical  evidence  for  labora- 
tory analysis.  The  need  for  such  training  is 
obvious.  However,  there  is  a  problem  in  that 
some  police  supervisors  have  not  recognized 
the  need.  Also,  there  are  very  few  police 
personnel  with  enough  expertise  so  that  they 
would  be  able  to  trairi  others. 

Finally,  that  Section  also  details  possible 
programs  which  will  provide  crime  scene 
search  teams  with  the  photographic  equip- 
ment and  chemical  testing  equipment  which 
are  among  the  items  needed  by  a  well-trained 
crime  scene  search  team. 

C.  Planning  and  Research 

Although  efforts  at  planning  and  research 
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are  common  to  private  enterprise,  few  muni- 
cipalities have  yet  provided  funds  to  their 
police  departments  to  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  any  kind  of  planning  and  research 
capability.  Only  seven  departments  (3  per- 
cent) in  the  Commonwealth,  of  those  respond- 
ing to  the  Committee's  survey,  indicated  they 
had  a  planning  and  research  unit  or  a  full- 
time  specialist  assigned  to  this  task.  They 
are:  Boston,  Dartmouth,  Fitchburg,  Lowell, 
Worcester,  Fall  River,  and  Quincy.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  urged  more 
widely-used  planning  and  research  offices 
within  police  departments.  Without  this 
planning  and  research  capability,  the  Com- 
mission noted  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
a  police  department  to  evaluate  its  effective- 
ness or  to  attempt  new  programs  to  meet 
changing  crime  problems.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  recommended  that  planning  and 
research  personnel  be  used  to: 

1.  Set  criteria  for  priority  of  dispatching 
patrol  cars; 

2.  Design   and  test  sets  of  criteria  for 
emergency  response; 

3.  Assess  in  more  detail  the  effects  of 
response  time; 

4.  Sample  incoming  calls  and  follow  them 
through   activities   into  the  field;  and 

5.  Develop  equipment,  such  as  portable 
recording  devices  to  simplify  data  col- 
lection   by   the    investigating   officer. 

Boston  has  already  taken  several  steps  in 
this  direction.  For  example,  it  has  hired  a 
systems  engineer  to  conduct  operations  re- 
search for  the  department.  Nationally,  the 
Chicago  Police  Department  has  received  an 
OLEA  grant  to  design  an  internal  operations 
research  and  systems  analysis  unit,  while 
the  planning  and  research  unit  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  worked  with  the 
Institute  for  Defense  Analysis  on  analyzing 
field  data  on  apprehensions  for  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  (See  Application 
of  Technology  for  discussion  of  State  Police 
systems). 

Beyond  this,  there  are  several  other  opera- 
tions researchprograms  underway  across  the 
United     States     covering    the   investigative 


process,  new  patrol  techniques  and  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  police  operations.  The 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department,  for  instance, 
is  working  with  System  Development  Corpo- 
ration to  develop  a  computer  system  to 
analyze  field  investigation  reports.  Work  of 
a  similar  nature  is  underway  in  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  and  Fort  Worth.  The  Los  Angeles 
County  Sheriff's  Office,  at  the  same  time,  is 
working  with  California  State  College  at  Long 
Beach  on  the  use  of  helicopters  for  patrol. 
Finally,  Philadelphia,  San  Leandro,  Calif- 
ornia, Syracuse,  and  Stamford,  Hartford, 
and  New  Haven,  Connecticut  have  been  ap- 
plying operations  research  to  the  problem 
of  how  best  to  utilize  police  resources.  The 
Syracuse  Police  Department,  in  cooperation 
with  General  Electric,  has  focused  on  the 
evaluation  of  innovations  in  police  strategy, 
tactics,  and  equipment,  the  development  of 
a  patrol  car  locator,  intoxication  detector, 
car  tailer,  polygraph,  property  and  burglary 
protection,  communications  system,  and 
image  recording  of  patrol  activities. 

There  is  not  yet  sufficient  information 
available  on  the  effect  of  these  programs  on 
police  operations.  It  appears  essential,  how- 
ever, to  provide  funds  in  Massachusetts  to 
large  police  departments  or  to  groups  of 
smaller  departments  to  allow  them  to  begin 
developing  planning  and  research  capabilities 
to  test  existing  police  programs.  For  this 
reason,  demonstration  grants  should  be  made 
to  large  departments,  State  agencies,  or 
regional  groups  of  departments  to  enable  such 
departments  to  hire  expert  staff  or  con- 
sultants for  this  purpose. 

3.  Disposition  and  the  Police 

A  fair,  efficient,  and  speedy  dispositional 
process  for  those  accused  of  crime  is  of 
significant  importance  to  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  the  offenders  caught  up  in  the 
system.  At  the  present  time,  many  of  the 
segments  of  the  dispositional  system  requir- 
ing police  attention  seem  cumbersome  and 
wasteful  of  police  time.  Specifically,  this 
section  will  discuss  police  involvement  in  the 
processing  of  bail,  in  serving  as  prosecutors 
and  in  serving  as  witnesses  in  criminal  cases. 

a.   Bail  (See  also  the  Criminal  Procedure 
Section  of  the  Plan.) 
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Within  the  bail  system  as  prescribed  by 
Massachusetts  statute,  the  police  function  in 
a  custodial  capacity.  Each  individual  ar- 
rested and  accused  of  any  crime  which  is 
bailable  must  be  provided  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  bail  or  to  be  released  on  personal 
recognizance  pending  arraignment. 

Criteria  for  admitting  an  accused  person 
to  bail  or  for  a  release  on  recognizance 
(ROR)  varies  from  court  to  court.  Thus,  the 
police  may  detain  an  individual  for  a  specific 
'crime,  yet  no  release  or  bail  is  provided  the 
accused,  because  of  varying  standards.  Police 
personnel  must  then  be  responsible  for  de- 
taining the  individual  until  the  court  again 
convenes,  adding  financial  and  supervisory 
responsibility  to  the  police  role. 

After  an  arrest  and  during  the  time  when 
an  individual  is  booked  at  the  police  station, 
the  right  to  use  the  telephone  and  arrange 
for  bail  is  granted  the  accused.  The  clerk 
of  the  court  having  jurisdiction  within  the 
area  or  his  assistants,  whom  he  may  desig- 
nate, may  administer  bail.  The  District 
Court  determines  release  on  recognizance. 
The  police  must  (1)  provide  a  suitable  deten- 
tion center  as  set  forth  by  statute,  (separate 
areas  for  male  and  female  prisoners,  sepa- 
rate areas  for  juveniles  without  any  metal 
bars,  lavatory  facilities);  (2)  provide  meals 
if  the  detention  lasts  for  periods  during  meal- 
time; (3)  provide  medical  treatment  if  the 
prisoner  becomes  ill  while  detained;  (6)  main- 
tain records  of  all  persons  booked  and  de- 
tained, and  provide  a  safe  storage  area  for 
personal  belongings  of  those  committed.  In 
many  instances,  the  gravity  of  the  crime  for 
which  a  person  is  detained  is  considerably 
lees  than  the  amount  of  cash  bail  or  fee  for 
the  bondsman. 

An  example  is  reflected  in  the  case  where 
a  female  may  be  arrested  and  detained  for 
the  offense  of  trespassing,  which,  under 
Massachusetts  law  (Chapter  266,  Section  120) 
the  maximum  fine  is  $20,  no  provision  for 
imprisonment.  If  unable  to  meet  this  require- 
ment, the  female  would  then  be  detained  in 
the  police  station.  A  matron  must  be  pro- 
vided at  the  usual  minimum  of  $15- $20  for 
up  to  eight  hours  if  necessary,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  police  officer  who  must  remain 
in  the  station  at  all  times.  If  meals  must  be 
provided,  this  results  in  added  costs. 


When  brought  to  court  for  arraignment, 
the  arresting  officer  may  well  be  off  duty, 
which  will  add  more  to  the  rising  cost  of 
detaining  and  prosecuting  an  individual  for  a 
crime  which  is  punishable  for  a  mere  $20. 
In  such  a  case,  bail  could  be  eliminated  with 
a  waiver  and  fine  paid  by  mail  to  the  court, 
much  like  traffic  offenses. 

Alternatively,  this  problem  could  be  over- 
come by  more  frequent  use  by  the  police  of  a 
summons  at  the  time  of  arrest  (instead  of 
always  utilizing  formal  booking  procedures) 
and  by  investing  the  police  with  discretion 
to  make  stationhouse  releases  on  recog- 
nizance in  the  less  serious  cases.  The 
Vere  Foundation  has  studied  the  use  of  the 
summons  and  stationhouse  release  in  New 
York  City  and  has  found  that  the  program 
does  work  well.  In  an  initial  study,  1,396 
persons  were  released  through  these  tech- 
niques; only  3.5  percent  failed  to  appear  in 
the  court  for  arraignment.  The  success  of 
the  experimental  program  led  the  New  York 
Police  Department  to  expand  it  to  cover  all 
23  precincts  in  Manhattan.  The  result  will 
be  a  substantial  saving  of  police  time  and 
effort.  (For  a  detailed  discussion  of  how 
these  various  techniques  would  operate,  see 
the  Bail  section  of  this  plan). 

Though  not  directly  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  bail  system,  the  police  are 
nevertheless  bound  by  its  archaic  and  con- 
fusing standards.  Since  bail  is  a  constitu- 
tional right  in  many  cases,  a  police  depart- 
ment must  provide  a  full-time  officer  to 
insure  that  such  a  right  is  guaranteed  to 
every  person  detained  at  the  station.  From 
the  time  of  arrest  to  the  time  of  release, 
either  on  personal  recognizance  or  on  bail, 
the  individual  police  officer  may  spend  up 
to  an  hour  on  each  individual  case  main- 
taining records,  caring  for  personal  belong- 
ings, checking  defendant  records,  and  se- 
curing a  bondsman  or  court-appointed  offi- 
cer to  grant  such  a  release  or  admit  bail. 
The  cost  will  usually  outweigh  the  need 
and  desirability  in  many  cases. 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine better  utilization  of  police  time  in 
administering  bail;  and  experiments  should 
be  run  on  expanded  use  of  summons  in  lieu 
of  bail. 
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b.  Police  Legal  Advisors 

The  police  in  Massachusetts  have  almost 
exclusive  responsibility  for  prosecuting 
cases  which  come  before  the  District  Courts, 
the  lower  criminal  courts  which  handle  a  high 
percentage  of  all  criminal  cases  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Yet,  none  of  the  195  departments 
responding  to  the  Committee's  survey  indi- 
cated that  they  had  a  staff  attorney  to  handle 
court  prosecutions.  Normally,  it  is  the  Chief 
in  small  departments  (28  percent  of  the  de- 
partments) or  a  special  prosecuting  officer 
(37  percent  of  the  departments)  who  handle 
the  police  prosecutions  in  the  District  Courts. 
However,  in  26  percent  of  the  departments, 
the  arresting  officer  is  also  the  prosecutor 
when  the  case  comes  to  trial.  When  a  de- 
partment needs  legal  advice  on  general  law 
enforcement  matters,  it  normally  turns  to  the 
town  counsel/city  solicitor. 

In  light  of  the  complexities  and  changing 
nature  of  criminal  laws  and  procedures,  the 
continual  practice  of  having  policemen  serve 
as  prosecutors  must  be  questioned.  In  a 
longer  range  view,  it  would  be  hoped  that 
there  would  be  sufficient  staffs  in  district 
attorney's  offices  to  handle  cases  in  both  the 
District  and  Superior  Courts.  (See  the 
Prosecution  Section  of  the  plan).  In  the 
interim,  the  need  for  experimental  use  of  a 
police  legal  advisor,  not  only  to  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  cases  in  the  District  Courts, 
but  also  to  help  in  the  training  of  police  of- 
ficers and  to  give  legal  advice  for  day  to  day 
operations,  is  obvious.  If  the  local  District 
Attorney  or  municipal  counsel  is  not  able  to 
devote  substantial  time  in  these  areas,  then 
funds  might  properly  be  made  available  to 
allow  departments  to  hire  part-time  or  full- 
time  legal  advisors  to  aid  the  department  in 
prosecution,  in  training  and  in  day  to  day 
operations.  The  Boston  Police  Department 
and  other  departments  need  legal  advice  not 
only  in  those  areas  but  also  in  such  areas  as 
labor  counselling,  advice  for  in-street  de- 
cisions and  so  on.  The  Governor's  Commit- 
tee submitted  legislation  in  1968  to  establish 
a  state-funded  police  legal  advisor  program 
to  aid  local  police  departments,  but  the  bill 
was  not  enacted. 

Other  alternatives  should  be  considered. 
Smaller  departments  could,  for  example, 
jointly    hire    an   attorney   to  provide   legal 


services  for  them.  Such  an  experimental 
program  was  recently  established  for  the 
towns  of  Wareham,  Marion,  and  Mattapoisett, 
when  they  jointly  established  the  Office  of 
Public  Prosecutor.  State  or  federal  funds 
could  be  used  to  help  assume  part  of  the 
cost  of  such  a  legal  advisory  program  for 
local  departments,  as  was  recommended  by 
the  President's  Crime  Commission  and  the 
Report  on  Police  in  Massachusetts  by  the 
Governor's  Committee. 

The  use  of  police  lawyers  in  the  District 
Courts  and  in  training  could  improve  the 
capability  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
more  effectively  prosecute  and  dispose  of 
criminal  cases.  At  the  least,  all  existing 
police  prosecutors  should  receive  extensive 
legal  training  and  federal  funds  could  also 
appropriately  be  used  for  this  purpose  as 
well. 

c.  The  Police  Officer  in  Court 

Almost  every  arrest  of  a  suspect  involves 
the  arresting  officer  in  the  dispositional 
process.  This  involvement  sometimes  places 
unreasonable  demands  on  the  officer's  time. 
The  officer  must  appear  in  court  at  the  time 
of  the  suspect's  initial  hearing  and  later  at 
the  subsequent  trial  (although  a  prosecuting 
officer  or  fellow  officer  may  represent  the 
Commonwealth  at  this  point  of  the  hearings). 
Many  times,  these  court  appearances  occur 
on  the  officer's  off-duty  time  and  he  usually 
receives  no  compensation  for  his  court 
appearances  except  a  minimal  witness  fee. 
Many  times,  the  officer  must  spend  long 
periods  in  the  Court  just  waiting  his  turn  to 
testify,  only  to  learn  that  the  case  is  to  be 
continued  at  a  later  day. 

While  an  arresting  officer  must  neces- 
sarily appear  in  court  to  testify  as  to  the 
circumstances  surrounding  an  arrest,  re- 
search should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  steps  can  be  undertaken  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  burdens  these  appearances  im- 
pose on  the  officer  and  on  the  rest  of  his 
department.  The  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment, for  example,  recently  established  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  a  call-up  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  an  officer  to  remain 
on  duty  until  it  is  clear  his  testimony  is 
needed.  Such  controlled  experimentation 
should   be   undertaken    in  Massachusetts  as 
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well. 

C.     Personnel 
1.  Recruitment 
a.   The  Recruitment  Mechanism 

(1)  Objectives 

In  order  to  meet  the  goal  of  upgrading  the 
quality  of  police  personnel,  it  is  necessary 
to  develop  a  vigorous  and  effective  recruit- 
ment mechanism  for  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies in  Massachusetts.  This  mechanism  must 
actively  seek  out  the  personnel  needed  to 
meet  the  diverse  range  of  tasks  in  law  en- 
forcement. 

(2)  The     Recruitment     Mechanism     in 

Massachusetts 

Committee  findings  to  date  reflect  that, 
for  the  most  part,  police  recruitment  ef- 
forts in  Massachusetts  are  decentralized 
and  poorly  financed.  For  this  reason  it  is 
incapable  of  the  kind  of  comprehensive  re- 
cruitment program  that  will  attract  sufficient 
numbers  of  qualified  applicants  to  the  police 
service. 

At  the  State  level  (aside  from  an  on-going 
State  Police  recruitment  program)  the  re- 
cruitment system  presently  consists  of  Civil 
Services  notices.  These  notices  simply  do  not 
reach  a  large  enough  number  of  people. 
Given  the  current  mandate,  however,  little 
else  can  be  done.  First,  the  Civil  Service 
is  not  given  the  funds  required  to  undertake 
a  major  effort.  Secondly,  the  police  are  but 
one  of  many  careers  for  which  the  Division 
oT  Civil  Service  is  responsible,  and  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  Division  would  be  able  to  single 
out  the  police  for  a  recruitment  effort  in- 
volving the  expenditure  of  time  and  funds. 
The  cities  and  towns,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  adequately  meet  the  challenge  resulting 
from  the  States'  abdication  of  responsibility. 
The  municipalities  act  independently  of  one 
another  without  noticeable  coordination,  each 
seeking  to  ensure  the  filling  of  its  own  ranks. 

Accompanying  this  lack  of  coordination 
is  the  lack  of  expertise  —  the  people  ex- 
perienced in  recruitment  procedures.  The 
response  to  the  Committee  survey  questions 


on  recruitment  indicated  that  the  cities  and 
towns  have  recruitment  programs  that  border 
on  the  professionally  nonexistent.  (These 
figures  are,  of  course,  approximate.) 

14  percent  used  Civil  Service 
24  percent  used  newspaper  ads 
14  percent  used  personal  contact 
42  percent  had  no  program 
6  percent  other 

This-noncommitment  to  vigorous  recruit- 
ment would  seem  to  suggest  that  the  depart- 
ments viewed  the  filling  of  the  ranks  as  an 
automatic  and  facile  process.  On  the  con- 
trary, however,  most  of  the  police  depart- 
ments felt  that  they  were  faced  with  major 
recruitment  difficulties.  When  asked  the 
reasons  for  the  problem,  the  following  were 
listed: 

(a)  low  pay 

(b)  low  status 

(c)  better  private  opportunity 

(d)  lack  of  interest  by  young  men 

Although  these  reasons  are  of  great  im- 
portance, they  should  not  obscure  the  fact 
the  recruitment  mechanism  is  a  determina- 
tive factor  in  attracting  recruits.  If  the 
recruitment  mechanism  is  ineffective,  if  the 
police  role  is  not  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  potential  recruit  in  a  modern,  appealing 
package,  and  if  that  role  is  not  made  to  ap- 
pear significant,  then  it  is  not  surprising 
that  good  men  are  staying  away. 

A  study  of  the  September  23,  1967,  Civil 
Service  examination  revealed  that  of  the 
938  persons  who  took  the  examination,  only 
17  percent  were  eligible  for  appointment. 
A  further  look  reveals  that  a  disturbingly 
large  percentage  of  applicants  were  lacking 
in  educational  qualifications,  were  above 
the  optimum  age  for  entrance  into  police 
work,  or  possessed  employment  records 
which  raise  serious  questions  about  their 
suitability  for  law  enforcement  positions. 
Of  those  who  took  the  examination,  30  per- 
cent had  completed  less  than  12  years  of 
schooling;  60  percent  were  25  years  or 
older;  86  percent  had  held  three  or  more 
prior  jobs;  and  32  percent  had  held  from  five 
to  nine  prior  jobs. 

Thus,  many  police  departments  view  the 
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dearth  of  qualified  applicants  as  the  most 
serious  problem  confronting  law  enforce- 
ment in  Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Police 
Department  has  undertaken  some  experi- 
mental recruitment  programs  to  counter  this 
problem.  It  now  has  the  oldest  police  force 
in  the  country;  28  percent  of  its  officers 
will  be  eligible  for  retirement  in  1970.  (See 
Sections  on  Minority  Group  Recruitment 
and  Recruitment  of  Armed  Service  Per- 
sonnel.) 

In  the  private  sector,  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  Crime  and  Correction  has  begun 
to  assist  the  Boston  Police  Department  by 
enlisting  the  aid  of  personnel  officers  from 
private  industry.  These  volunteers  are 
preparing  recruitment  material  for  use  in 
newspaper  and  radio  ads,  as  material  will 
be  available  to  the  cities  and  towns  as  proto- 
types for  their  own  efforts. 

These  efforts  are  not  enough.  The  State 
and  local  government  units  have  a  primary 
responsibility  here,  and  one  which  must  be 
met  if  the  quality  of  police  personnel  is  to 
be  upgraded. 

(3)  The  Recruitment  Mechanism  Else- 
where 

Recruitment  at  the  State  level  has  already 
been  instituted  in  California  by  the  Peace 
Officer  Standards  and  Training  Commission. 
It  has  undertaken  a  statewide  recruitment 
program  that  supplements  existing  recruit- 
ment efforts  on  the  part  of  individual  police 
departments.  It  seeks  to  provide  training  for 
local  recruiting  officers,  as  well  as  to  develop 
promotional  material  which  might  assist  them 
in  their  work.  It  is  also  aimed  at  enlisting 
a"hd  encouraging  the  cooperation  of  private 
citizens,  business  and  public  service  organi- 
zations in  campaigns  to  stimulate  greater 
interest  in  law  enforcement  careers. 

In  addition  to  the  California  experience, 
there  have  been  studies  on  recruitment  which 
point  out  possible  areas  of  improvement. 

The  Presidents  Crime  Commission  Task 
Force  Report  on  the  Police  recognized  the 
need  for  new  departures  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for: 

—  a   consolidated   recruitment  program 


which  would  be  more  widespread,  using  more 
sophisticated  methods  of  appeal  and  be  avail- 
able to  the  smaller  communities; 

—  recruitment  of  community  service  offi- 
cers in  the  appropriate  neighborhoods; 

—  recruitment  at  the  college  level  and 
junior  college  level  with  appropriate  amend- 
ments of  civil  service  laws  to  facilitate  such 
recruitment; 

—  recruitment  of  staff  and  functional 
specialists; 

—  national  recruitment  by  the  State  rep- 
resenting all  the  departments  in  the  State; 


—  use  of  uniform  applications  statewide; 
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and 


—  lateral  entry. 

A  second  study  by  the  Lawyers  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  focused  more  on  the  issue  of 
minority  groups  recruitment,  but  their  ideas 
deal  with  the  problem  of  general  recruitment. 
Specifically,  the  study  called  for: 

—  simplified  and  quickened  application 
processing;  and 

—  greater  use  of  advertising  councils, 
radio  and  television  and  private  resources. 

Funds  should  be  provided  to  interest 
State  and  local  agencies  to  allow  for  studies 
in  and  implementation  of  more  effective  re- 
cruitment programs. 

b.  Minority  Group  Recruitment 

(1)  Objectives 

In  order  to  meet  the  goal  of  preventing 
crime,  it  is  necessary  to  recruit  minority 
group  members  into  the  police  agencies, 
particularly  those  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  This  must  be  done  if  there  are  to  be 
police  forces  representative  of  and  re- 
sponsive to  the  people  they  serve. 

(2)  Minority      Group     Recruitment     in 
Massachusetts 

The  recruitment  of  minority  group  mem- 


bers  in  Massachusetts  is  a  major  issue. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  larger  cities 
like  Boston,  but  it  remains  an  issue  wherever 
there  are  black  or  Puerto  Rican  residents. 

In  addition  to  the  well-known  ghetto  condi- 
tions of  Roxbury,  there  are  numerous  areas 
in  which  members  of  minority  groups  live 
under  slum  or  disadvantaged  conditions  and 
are  policed  by  men  who  are  culturally  or 
racially  of  the  distrusted  majority. 

In  Boston,  for  example,  although  17. 5 per- 
cent of  the  population  is  nonwhite,  only  54  of 
the  2,600-man  police  force  is  black. 

The  recruitment  of  black  police  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  a  new  phenomenon,  much  of  it 
breaking  of  new  ground. 

An  example  of  a  determined  effort  oc- 
curred recently  in  Boston.  The  Boston 
Police  Department,  in  conjunction  with  the 
A  BCD  and  Freedom  House,  undertook  a  re- 
cruitment drive  in  the  disadvantaged  neigh- 
borhoods. These  efforts,  however,  only 
resulted  in  six  men  being  hired  by  the  force. 

The  State  Police  have  made  considerable 
efforts  to  recruit  minority  group  personnel 
but  with  disappointing  results,  also. 

The  attempt,  however,  continues.  In 
Wilmington,  Massachusetts,  the  Public  Safety 
Commissioner,  the  Reverend  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  and  the  Supervisor  of  the  Com- 
munity Training  Foundation  have  pooled  re- 
sources to  qualify  Negroes  and  others  for 
police  positions. 

The  results  have  not,  however,  met  the 
need.  The  numbers  of  minority  group  per- 
sonnel in  the  various  police  forces  do  not 
approach  a  level  commensurate  with  minority 
group  population  percentages. 

(3)  Minority  Recruitment  Elsewhere 

Recruitment  of  blacks,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Mexican- Americans,  among  others,  is  pres- 
ently a  national  problem  faced  by  all  large 
cities  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones. 

New  York,  for  example,  has  undertaken 
some  noteworthy  programs.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  under  MDTA,  funds  a  drive  in  New 
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York  to  recruit  in  disadvantaged  neighbor- 
hoods. The  recruiting  is  done  by  the  Youth 
Board,  the  State  Unemployment  Service,  and 
four  Poverty  Program  agencies,  not  the  police 
department.  Seventy  percent  of  the  1,100 
recruitees  were  Negro  or  Puerto  Rican. 
Three  hundred  were  high  school  graduates  — 
800  were  not.  The  dropouts  received  educa- 
tion courses  to  qualify  for  the  examination. 
(Similar  programs  exist  in  Los  Angeles, 
Oakland,  St.  Louis,  Miami,  Baltimore,  and 
Chicago.) 

Also  in  New  York  is  the  involvement  of 
the  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  in  training 
minority  group  recruits.  It  is  further  hoped 
that  the  Ford  Foundation  will  aid  military  dis- 
charges from  Vietnam  by  tutoring  them  for 
the  Civil  Service  exam. 

These  related  problems  of  recruitment 
and  getting  qualified  but  representative  people 
can  sometimes  be  in  conflict.  By  raising  the 
educational  level  better  qualified  people  may 
be  attracted  but  fewer  persons  from  poverty 
backgrounds  would  qualify.  But  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  both  ends  can  be  served  by 
combining  vigorous  recruiting  with  programs 
designed  to  offset  the  disadvantages  of  a 
minority  group  background.  The  Department 
of  Defense  programs  serve  as  good  examples. 

To  aid  police  recruitment  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  allow  selected  cities  to  affiliate  with 
and  recruit  in  a  nearby  army  post.  It  has 
also  selected  10  other  cities  which  may  do  so 
on  request.  One  of  the  latter  cities  is  Bos- 
ton, which  may  recruit  in  Fort  Devens  in 
Ayer,  Massachusetts.  If  accepted  for  employ- 
ment on  the  police  force,  the  soldier  may  be 
released  as  much  as  90  days  early  to  en- 
courage his  taking  the  police  position. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  running  Project  Transition,  which 
is  administered  by  the  Office  of  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  Defense  Manpower.  It 
provides  in-service  training  and  education 
to  potential  policemen  and  is  vocational  by 
nature.  The  Department  has  asked  Los 
Angeles  for  law  enforcement  training  sug- 
gestions and  presently  has  one  program  at 
Fort  Lee  in  Virginia.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
program  would  be  13  weeks  long,  5  days  a 
week,  would  conduct  a  background  check,  and 
would  issue  certificates  of  accomplishment. 


This  is  the  type  of  program  that  Massa- 
chusetts should  become  actively  involved  in. 
Project  Transition  goes  toward  solving  the 
problem  of  inadequate  background  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  90-day  early  discharge  is  an 
incentive  for  young  men  leaving  the  army  to 
seriously  consider  a  police  career. 

The  State  Police  have  utilized  this  op- 
portunity. They  are  included  in  the  Armed 
Forces  Information  Service  Fact  Sheet.  They 
send  their  recruiting  brochures  to  all  mili- 
tary installations  in  Massachusetts.  Re- 
cently, examination  were  sent  overseas  to  be 
taken  by  members  of  the  Armed  Services  at 
their  respective  duty  stations.  A  total  of  50 
examinations  were  administered  at  overseas 
bases. 

The  most  comprehensive  guidelines  for 
minority  group  recruitment  is  the  program 
suggested  by  the  Lawyer's  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law. 

This  program  includes  the  following: 

1.  a  firm,  clear  policy  of  black  recruit- 
ment should  be  announced; 

2.  the  personnel  office  should  be  re  staffed 
with  people  concerned  with  black  recruitment; 

3.  every  precinct,  bureau,  and  depart- 
ment should  be  integrated; 

4.  recruitment  should  not  be  left  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  whom  it  is  but 
one  more  job  to  be  done; 

5.  application  processing  should  be  sim- 
plified and  quickened; 

6.  recruitment  teams  should  be  inte- 
grated; 

7.  greater  use  should  be  made  of  adver- 
tising councils,  radio  and  television,  and  pri- 
vate resources;  and 

8.  programs  aiding  disadvantaged  youth, 
i.e.  OED  and  PAL  cooperating  in  the  police 
science    program,    should    be   inaugurated. 

This  parallels  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  Task  Force  Report  on  the  Police, 
which  called  for  more  emphasis  on  minority 
group  recruitment  through  the  use  of  minority 
group  officers  in  high  school  and  college  re- 
cruitment, the  use  of  civil  rights  groups  and 
church  organizations,  the  use  of  black  faces 
in  advertising,  and  the  use  in  recruitment  of 
black  athletes,  movie  stars,  and  other  promi- 
nent people. 


c.  Salaries 

(1)  Objectives 

The  payment  of  adequate  salaries  to  police 
officers  serves  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
police  personnel  both  positively  and  preven- 
tively. A  just  compensation  goes  toward  at- 
tracting the  qualified  recruit  and  also  pro- 
vides the  incentive  necessary  to  keep  good 
men  on  the  force. 

If  communities  want  to  protect  their  citi- 
zens through  professionalized  police  ser- 
vices, they  should  be  prepared  to  support  a 
policeman's  salary  which  will  reflect  the 
responsibilities  and  sophistication  of  the  job 
and  will  be  competitive  with  comparable 
positions  in  private  industry. 

(2)  Salaries  in  Massachusetts 

Salaries  in  Massachusetts  as  of  July, 
1968,  fall  between  the  $2.00-an-hour  to 
$8,685-a-year  range  for  patrolmen.  To 
make  as  much  as  $8,000  a  year  regular 
salary,  a  patrolman  would  have  to  work  in 
one  of  eleven  municipalities:  Arlington, 
Cambridge,  Brookline,  Medford,  Newton, 
Belmont,  Stoneham,  Sharon,  Weston,  Bos- 
ton, or  Maiden. 

Generally,  the  rule  is  the  larger  the  town, 
the  greater  the  salary.  The  exceptions  to  this 
are  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  largest 
cities  (Springfield,  Worcester,  and  New  Bed- 
ford), none  of  which  have  reached  $7,300. 
The  good  salaries  are  to  be  had  in  the  larger 
and  richer  suburbs  around  Boston.  The  lower 
salaries  are  paid  in  the  smaller  towns  or 
those  older  and  larger  cities  which  have 
economic  problems. 

The  following  chart  divides  the  munici- 
palities as  to  size,  giving  the  average  salary 
and  the  high  and  low  in  that  category.  The 
last  column  indicates  the  number  of  years  re- 
quired to  reach  the  .maximum. 

These  figures  are  as  of  July  1,  1968,  as 
compiled  by  the  Massachusetts  Municipal 
Personnel  Association  in  affiliation  with  the 
Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns. 
The  figures  are  generally  between  $400-500 
higher  than  the  salaries  reported  on  the  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
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taken  the  year  before. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  an  IACP 
minimum  salary  survey,  Massachusetts  lags 
in  the  100-500,000  population  category  by 
almost  $400,  in  the  50-100,000  population 
category  by  almost  $560,  and  in  the  25- 
50,000  population  category  by  almost  $180. 
In  the  under  25,000  population  category, 
Massachusetts  salaries  average  about  $300 
above  the  IACP  level. 

In  addition  to  salaries,  the  departments 
responding  to  the  Committee  survey  indicated 
that    they  provided   the   following  benefits: 

a.  health  insurance:  179  yes,  18  no. 
All  the  yes  respondents  had  Blue  Cross, 
Blue  Shield  coverage.  (All  towns  under  Civil 
Service  must  provide  Blue  Cross,  Blue 
Shield); 


b.  retirement  benefits:  174  yes,  23  no. 
Thus,  88  percent  of  those  reporting  had  some 
form  of  retirement  benefit; 

c.  clothing  allowance:  166  yes,  31  no. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  those  reporting  had  a 
clothing  allowance  with  the  average  around 
$100; 

d.  overtime  pay:  57  provided  no  over- 
time work  pay,  136  paid  overtime,  but  most 
of  those  paid  at  the  regular  rate;  and 

e.  court  time:  125  paid  for  court  time, 
72  did  not.  Of  the  125,  somepaid  on  a  regular 
basis,  others  by  allowing  compensatory  time 
oft 

These   figures   approximate  those  of  the 
IACP  Survey: 
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The  police  have  begun  to  seek  higher  pay, 
more  recently  using  the  vehicle  of  collective 
bargaining.  To  date,  this  approach  has 
proven  fruitful  with  sizeable  salary  scales 
being  established  in  Boston  and  Cambridge, 
among  others.  However,  these  are  still  the 
exception  and  not  the  rule. 

In  summary,  salaries  and  benefits  for 
police  personnel  in  Massachusetts  are  not  up 
to  the  level  of  attracting  modernprofessional 
officers.  Compared  with  national  police 
salaries  and  salaries  in  private  industry,  the 
Massachusetts  pay  scales  insure  that  the 
State  will  be  in  a  disadvantageous  position 
when  it  comes  to  competing  for  qualified  per- 
sons. 

Responding  to  the  situation  is  not  as  easy 
as  determining  what  the  situation  is.  The 
General  Court  passed  a  bill  in  1960  which 
would  have  raised  all  the  police  salaries  in 
Massachusetts  to  the  $7500  level.  The  State 
would  have  paid  the  balance  between  the  exis- 
tent salary  and  $7500  for  the  first  year,  half 
the  balance  the  second  year,  and  nothing  the 
third  year. 

Governor  John  A.  Volpe  vetoed  this  bill  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Research  Bureau,  the  Massachusetts  Tax- 
payers Foundation,  the  Massachusetts 
Mayor's  Association,  and  the  Massachusetts 
League  of  Cities  and  Towns.  The  bill  pre- 
sented problems  regarding  labor  arbitration, 
home  rule,  precedent,  etc. 

Presently,  there  are  several  bills  before 
the  General  Court  related  to  police  salaries. 
H.  1075  would  provide  incentive  pay  for 
police  officers  upon  the  attainment  of  various 
educational  levels.  Points  would  be  credited 
per  semester  hour  earned  and  then  tied  to 
percentage  increases  in  salary.  A  B.A. 
Degree  would  gain  the  officer  a  20  percent 
wage  increase.  H.  1485  would  set  the  mini- 
mum salary  for  police  officers  at  $8,000, 
part  of  the  required  increment  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  at  the  onset.  Others  relate  to  more 
limited  attempts  at  salary  increases. 

For  the  time  being,  the  responsibility  for 
appropriate  compensation  for  police  person- 
nel must  rest  with  local  communities.  State 
and  federal  funds  must  be  made  available  in 
increasing   amounts   to   alleviate   other  law 


enforcement  expenditures  in  such  areas  as 
training  and  education,  equipment,  research 
and  planning,  and  specialized  personnel. 

d.  Police  Career  Opportunities 

(1)  Objectives 

To  meet  the  goal  of  upgrading  the  quality 
of  police  personnel,  it  is  necessary  to  aid 
recruitment  by  enhancing  the  police  career 
opportunities.  Imaginative  and  qualified 
people  will  be  attracted  only  to  positions 
which  can  utilize  their  talents.  The  advan- 
tages and  encumbrances  of  the  job  affect 
its  desirability,  and  thus  recruitment,  itself. 

(2)  Police  Cadets 

The  Police  Cadet  concept  was  enacted  into 
law  in  1967  under  Chapter  430  and  can  be 
found  in  Section  21 A  of  Chapter  147  of  the 
General  Laws.  This  Act  authorizes  the 
cities  and  towns  to  appoint  "police  cadets" 
for  "full-time  on  the  job  training."  The 
cadet  must  be  a  resident  of  that  city  or 
town,  be  18-23  years  old,  be  capable  of 
passing  the  standard  police  physical  require- 
ments, and  be  of  "good  moral  character." 

The  cadet  is  neither  subject  to  Civil 
Service  Laws  nor  entitled  to  its  benefits. 
He  is  terminable  at  any  time  "by  the  ap- 
pointing authority,"  but  must  be  terminated 
if  he  fails  to  pass  required  courses  or 
reaches  the  age  of  23. 

His  statutory  duties  are  as  follows: 

a.  maintain  and  file  records; 

b.  operate  office  machines; 

c.  answer  telephones; 

d.  receive  complaints; 

e.  enter  and  index  official  documents; 

f.  prepare  routine  reports; 

g.  prepare     and     tabulate    facts    and 
figures;  and 

h.  have  similar  duties  of  an  adminis- 
trative, rather  than  an  enforcement,  type. 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  "he  shall  not 
carry  arms,  nor  shall  he  have  any  power  of 
arrest  other  than  that  of  an  ordinary  citizen." 

In  1968,  there  was  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  above  to  expand  the  duties  of  the  cadet 
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beyond  the  clerical.  House  4516 E  offered 
that  he  "may  perform  all  the  duties  required 
of  a  regular  police  officer  except  that  he  shall 
not  carry  arms,  nor  shall  he  have  any  power 
of  arrest  other  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
citizen."  This  bill  was  engrossed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate,  then  to  the  Committee  on 
Joint  Rules,  where  it  expired. 

There  are  two  serious  problems  with  the 
police  cadet  program  in  Massachusetts.  The 
first  is  the  limited  duties  open  to  them.  The 
second  is  that  there  are  only  a  few  depart- 
ments that  are  now  using  the  program  (among 
these  are  Boston,  Brookline,  Newton,  and 
Quincy).  This  contrasts  with  the  findings  of 
the  IACP  survey  which  indicated  wider  accep- 
tance of  the  program. 

Although  the  effectiveness  of  cadet  pro- 
grams has  not  been  widely  demonstrated  to 
date,  experimental  programs  should  be  con- 
ducted by  departments  to  determine  whether 
they  may  serve  as  a  major  recruitment  de- 
vice for  younger  people.  Expansion  of  the 
police  cadet  program  is  a  major  recom- 
mendation of  Boston's  Task  Force  Report  on 
the  Police. 

Police  cadet  programs  across  the  nation 
indicate  the  wide  range  of  approaches.  Los 
Angeles  has  what  is  called  the  Student 
Worker  Program  in  which  students  must  be 
18-21  and  enrolled  full-time  A. A.  or  B.A. 
He  must  carry  12  semester  units,  and  work 
20  hours  a  week  during  school  time  and  work 
full-time  during  the  summer.  This  pro- 
gram is  unique  in  that  it  requires  the  par- 
ticipant to  be  a  full-time  student  before  he 
enters  the  program.  Given  the  many  police 
science  courses  at  the  junior  colleges  in 
California,  such  a  requirement  is  not  pro- 
hibitive. 


Chicago  takes  high  school  graduates  who 
can  attain  a  combined  score  of  210  on  the 
GATB  and  Otis  I.Q.  tests.  The  cadet  enters 
the  department  and  is  rotated  through  the 
various  tasks.  The  program  has  an  appeal- 
ing two-option  approach*  A  cadet  may  work 
40  hours  a  week  in  cadet  duties,  plus  12 
credit  hours  in  college  per  year  at  $4572  a 
year.  Or,  in  the  alternative  he  may  work 
20  hours  a  week  in  Cadet  duties,  plus  24 
credit  hours  in  college  per  year  at  $2.17  an 
hour.  This  option  program  may  serve  as  a 
possible   basis   for  model  cadet  guidelines. 

The  educational  policies  of  police  cadet 
programs  vary.  Hartford,  Connecticut,  re- 
quires 6  credit  hours  per  semester.  De- 
troit hopes  that  the  cadets  will  be  involved 
in  a  12-hour  credit  college  program  with 
tuition  reimbursement.  Boston  allows  high 
school  dropouts  to  take  the  needed  equiva- 
lency courses.  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  re- 
quires 3  hours  per  semester.  Cincinnati  has 
rotating  programs  with  half  its  cadets  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and 
the  other  half  performing  cadet  duties. 

(3)  Civilians 

Of  increasing  importance  in  today's  police 
department  is  the  utilization  of  civilian  per- 
sonnel. These  civilians  serve  in  two 
capacities:  first,  to  perform  the  more 
routine  tasks  and  thus  free  sworn  personnel 
for  policing  duties;  and  second,  to  perform 
the  more  specialized  tasks  for  which  they 
are  particularly  trained,  i.e.  fiscal  manage- 
ment, operations  research,  etc. 

Civilians  in  Massachusetts  represent 
some  6.4  percent  of  the  department  per- 
sonnel as  contrasted  to  the  national  average 
of  10.7  percent  in  1965.     To  date  their  use 
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has  been  limited  although  Boston  plans  to  soon 
make  greater  use  of  civilian  personnel.  The 
Boston  Task  Force  Report  contains  detailed 
recommendations  for  civilian  replacement  of 
police  officers  in  order  to  free  them  for 
patrol  duty.  The  IACP  survey,  however, 
demonstrated  that  civilian  employees  were 
being  utilized  to  a  much  greater  extent  else- 
where. 

Thus,  in  the  more  advanced  and  specialized 
fields  (systems  management,  systems  analy- 
sis, research  and  planning)  civilians  were 
employed  negligible  in  towns  under  50,000, 
occasionally  in  cities  50,000-500,000,  and 
generally  in  the  largest  cities. 

It  can  also  be  seen  that  civilians  in  all 
police  departments  serve  in  the  four  non- 
specialized  categories  (record  duties,  park- 
ing enforcement,  clerical  duties,  and  school 
crossing  guards). 

The  utilization  of  civilians  is  more  com- 
mon -  and  pervasive  -  elsewhere  than  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
where  the  percentage  of  civilian  employee  sin 
the  police  department  is  higher  than  that  in 
Massachusetts,  traffic  police  have  been  re- 
placed by  civilian  traffic  supervisors.  A 
study  by  the  Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foun- 
dation recommended  the  utilization  of  civilian 
employees  by  police  departments  as  did  the 
aforementioned  1963  IACP  study  of  the  Bos- 


ton Police  Department.    The  Task  Force  Re- 
port:     Police  also  recommends  the  use  of 


civilians,  not  only  for  clerical  duties  but  also 
for  specialized  tasks  such  as  fiscal  manage- 
ment, operations  research,  and  others.  The 
purpose  of  the  recommended  use  of  civilians 
is  to  free  more  police  for  patrol  activities. 
Boston  has  taken  a  step  in  this  direction  by 
employing  meter  maids,  instead  of  police 
officers,  to  ticket  traffic  violations  and  by 
announcing  that  it  will  soon  utilize  civilians 
rather  than  police  officers  to  perform  cleri- 
cal tasks,  as  well  as  other  more  specialized 
functions  (e.g.  planning  and  research).  It  is 
also  authorized  to  use  civilians  for  computer 
operations,  communications, press  relations, 
and  crime  laboratory  work. 

(4)  Departmental  Personnel  Policies 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  hart 
several  suggestions  for  enhancing  police 
career  opportunities,  suggestions  which Iiave 
not  yet  been  fully  considered  in  Massachu- 
setts: 

A  promising  way  to  attract  better  per- 
sonnel, to  utilize  them  more  effectively  in 
controlling  crime,  and  to  provide  better  ser- 
vices for  the  community  is  for  departments 
to  divide  police  functions  more  rationally 
among  their  personnel. 

It  calls  foremost  for  the  introduction  of  the 
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police  agent/police  officer  job  distinction. 
The  police  agent  would  be  "assigned  to  the 
most  complicated,  sensitive,  and  demanding 
police  tasks. ' '  He  would  undertake  the  detec- 
tive function,  as  well  as  other  matters  such 
as  high-crime  neighborhood  patrol,  social 
disturbances,  juvenile  problems,  etc.  His 
training  and  background  would  be  commen- 
surate with  the  prestige  and  salary  of  this 
position. 

The  police  officer  would  enforce  the  laws 
and  investigate  less  complex  crime.  In  addi- 
tion, "he  would  respond  to  selected  called- 
for  services,  perform  routine  patrol,  emer- 
gency services,  and  enforce  traffic  regula- 
tions and  investigate  traffic  accidents."  Al- 
though performing  tasks  less  demanding  than 
those  of  the  police  agent,  the  police  officer 
could  become  a  police  agent  upon  a  proper 
showing  of  background  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Equally  innovative  are  suggestions  for 
greater  mobility  in  police  ranks  which  would 
mean  the  introduction  of  less  restrictive  per- 
sonnel policies.  A  lateral  entry  policy  would 
allow  a  man  to  enter  the  police  force  at  a 
level  equal  to  his  qualifications.  This  would 
attract  a  qualified  person,  for  example,  who 
would  not  want  to  be  a  patrolman,  but  who 
would  prefer  to  utilize  specific  skills  im- 
mediately. In  the  same  vein,  a  policy  of 
lateral  promotion  from  other  jurisdictions 
would  allow  experienced  men  to  enter  a  police 
force  without  having  to  start  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  again.  Accelerated  advance- 
ment for  exceptional  skills  would  make 
greater  use  of  a  particular  officer's  qualifi- 
cations and  assign  him  tasks  that  will  be 
challenging  to  his  talents. 

These  policies  may  not  be  advisable  for 
all  police  departments  in  Massachusetts. 
They  should,  however,  be  considered  and 
utilized  when  and  where  they  would  serve 
to  allocate  personnel  resources  more  ef- 
ficiently. 

2.     Selection 
a.  Objectives 

Once  the  recruitment  task  has  been  per- 
formed, selection  should  then  act  as  an  ap- 
pointment procedure  that  functions  towards  a 


more  efficient  and  professional  police  force. 
The  primary  goal  of  the  selection  process  is 
to  devise  standards  of  selection  and  testing 
that  relate  to  the  job  to  be  performed  and 
will  insure  a  filtering  process  that  will 
eliminate  the  unfit  and  advance  the  qualified. 

Certainly  ill-suited  men  who  enter  the 
police  ranks  and  remain  a  constant  source 
of  emotional  instability,  poor  motivation  and 
questionable  skills  serve  to  undermine  all 
the  objectives  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
as  they  pertain  to  the  police.  The  selection 
process  should  be  able  to  identify  those  per- 
sons who  will  be  a  detriment  to  law  en- 
forcement either  due  to  age,  education, 
psychiatric  condition,  health,  background  or 
intelligence.  It  should  then  be  effective 
enough  to  prevent  their  appointment  to  the 
police  force. 

Equally  important,  the  process  should  not 
preclude  the  appointment  of  qualified  and  pro- 
fessionally attractive  personnel  on  grounds 
that  are  unrelated  to  the  job  he  is  seeking. 
For  example,  the  modern  police  department 
needs  men  to  handle  the  complex  administra- 
tive problems  that  beset  all  large  organiza- 
tions. If  an  applicant  has  the  educational 
equipment  for  such  a  post,  he  should  not  be 
eliminated  because  his  eyesight  does  not  come 
up  to  the  patrolman  standards.  If  it  does 
not  choose  the  optimum  candidate,  selection 
is  not  fulfilling  its  purpose. 

The  objective  here  is  to  devise  or  adopt 
selection  procedures  that  will  upgrade  the 
quality  of  police  personnel  in  a  direction 
that  best  enhances  police  operations. 

b.     Selection  in  Massachusetts 

The  selection  process  in  Massachusetts 
is  essentially  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Civil 
Service  standards  and  the  standards  set  by 
the    many   towns   not  under    Civil    Service. 

The  Civil  Service  standards  have  been 
accepted  by  176  of  the  351  cities  and  towns. 
This  includes  all  the  cities  and  almost  all 
municipalities  over  10,000  persons,  but  the 
175  other  towns  do  leave  a  very  real  gap  in 
the  selection  requirements  across  the  State. 

(1)  Non-Civil    Service;    For    the    175 
towns  not  under  Civil  Service,  the  standards 
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which  constitute  the  selection  process  are 
established  by  the  City  Council,  mayor  and 
selectmen.  Their  guide  is  simply  their 
particular  view  of  what  being  a  policeman  is 
all  about,  and  what  they  see  as  the  available 
manpower. 

The  resultant  lack  of  uniformity  and  pro- 
fessional guidelines  in  175  municipal  authori- 
ties setting  standards  should  be  apparent. 

Given  the  principle  of  home  rule,  there 
is  little  administrative  room  for  State  direc- 
tives as  long  as  these  towns  remain  outside 
Civil  Service.  The  avenues  open  are  legis- 
lative enactments  that  pertain  to  all  cities 
and  towns,  and  attempts  to  work  with  these 
departments  individually  to  have  them  raise 
or  modify  their  standards. 

(2)  Civil  Service:  The  power  to  set 
standards  under  Civil  Service  for  the  police 
rests  with  the  Director  of  Civil  Service, 
Mrs.  Mabel  A.  Campbell.  The  General  Court 
conferred  this  power  in  Chapter  31  Section 
2A(f).  .  . 

"Establish  such  standards  for  the 
several  officer  and  positions  in  the  official 
or  labor  service  as  he  may  determine  to  be 
necessary,  which  standards  shall  not  be 
waived  or  dispensed  with  in  the  case  of  any 
applicant." 

Thus,  the  Director  establishes  the  mini- 
mum standards.  Cities  and  towns  under 
Civil  Service  may  well  raise  these  stan- 
dards if  they  deem  it  appropriate.  They  may 
not  lower  or  waive  them. 

Although  176  out  of  351  municipalities 
choosing  the  Civil  Service  system  represents 
only  about  one  half  the  cities  and  towns, 
closer  examination  reveals  that  in  terms  of 
population,  Civil  Service  is  reasonably  per- 
vasive. All  the  cities  in  Massachusetts  are 
under  Civil  Service.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
spectrum,  of  the  175  towns  not  under  Civil 
Service,  119  utilize  State  Police  sources  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

This  leaves  some  56  towns  operating  on 
their  own.   Of  these  56: 

The  most  populous  town  is  Somerset  with 
15,080  persons; 


Only  five  other  towns  have  a  population  of 
more  than  10,000  persons;  and  the  average 
number  of  police  in  the  department  is  8.8 
men.  This  means  that  the  average  police 
officer  enters  his  department  under  Civil 
Service  regulations.  And,  it  is  with  the  Civil 
Service  where  improvements  and  innovations 
can  be  implemented  to  positively  affect  the 
quality  of  police  personnel  in  Massachusetts. 


(3)  Civil    Service  Requirements:     (See 
Appendix  I  for  Detailed  Description.) 

Under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Mabel  A. 
Campbell,  the  Civil  Service  has  moved  in 
many  of  the  directions  suggested  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission.  Intelligence 
tests  have  replaced  rote  exams,  visual  acuity 
requirements  have  been  modified,  residency 
requirements  have  been  abolished,  high 
school  diplomas  are  now  required  in  41  cities 
and  towns,  under  new  permissive  legislation; 
and  probationary  periods  have  been  extended 
from  six  to  nine  months  (the  State  Police 
have  had  a  9-month  probation  period  for  30 
years).  In  addition,  the  Division  of  Civil 
Service  is  now  trying  to  obtain  an  appropria- 
tion to  hire  background  investigators  (as  have 
the  State  Police),  is  considering  ways  to  re- 
quire more  careful  consideration  of  proba- 
tionary officers,  and  is  considering  the  use 
of  psychiatric  tests  for  police  applicants. 

Much  more  scientific  analysis  must  be 
given  to  the  selection  process,  however, 
Existing  tests  and  physical  requirements 
must  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether 
they  are  the  appropriate  means  of  selecting 
personnel  for  police  assignment.  Research 
must  be  undertaken  to  correctly  define  the 
police  task  and  the  stresses  on  personnel. 
Based  upon  this  research,  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  design  of  appropriate  medi- 
cal, psychological,  psychiatric,  and  intel- 
ligence tests  for  law  enforcement.  In  addi- 
tion, studies  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  worth  of  existing  character  investigation 
now  being  conducted  on  applicants,  and  if 
they  are  deficient,  the  design  of  more  ef- 
fective investigations. 

3.  Training 

a.     Objectives 
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Effective  and  professional  police  training 
serves  two  of  the  overall  objectives  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system:  the  reduction  of 
crime  by  strengthening  the  apprehension  and 
prevention  capabilities,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  general  system  by  enhancing  the  quality 
of  police  personnel.  Specifically,  training 
programs  should  be  established  that  are 
vigorous  and  well-structured,  relevant  to  the 
increasingly  difficult  police  function,  both 
assessible  and  meaningful  to  the  various 
police  departments,  and  cover  the  police 
task  at  all  levels. 

If  recruitment  and  selection  have  been 
effective,  it  then  becomes  essential  to  school 
the  recruit  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
skilled  professional  police  officer.  (And 
if  recruitment  and  selection  have  not  been 
effective,  perhaps  good  training  is  even 
more  essential.) 

Who  should  be  trained  is  an  easy  question. 
The  answer  is  everyone  —  and  at  all  levels. 
How  often  they  should  be  trained  is  a  bit 
more  difficult,  but  resolvable  within  not-too- 
divergent  time  periods.  What  should  be 
taught  and  in  what  quantity  is  the  storm  cen- 
ter around  which  swirl  all  manner  of  theo- 
ries, practices,  successes,  and  failures.  The 
only  certainty  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  one 
answer.  The  police  departments  served  are 
far  too  varied  to  permit  one  standard  train- 
ing program  that  will  be  sufficient  for  large 
cities  and  not  burdensome  to  small  towns. 

If  police  service  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
profession,  then  like  all  professions,  it  must 
require  comprehensive  and  ongoing  training. 
If  the  task  is  complex,  then  the  training  can- 
not be  rudimentary.  If  the  functions  vary  at 
the  different  levels,  then  the  training  cannot 
be  singular. 

b.  Statewide  Training  in  Massachusetts 

(1)  The  MPTC 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  notable 
progress  in  police  training  in  Massachusetts. 
The  need  to  have  police  officers  skilled  in 
their  profession  has  become  more  and  more 
obvious,  and  there  has  been  a  movement 
toward  providing  meaningful  training. 

On   June    22,    1964,    (Chapter    564  of  the 


1964  Laws)  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council  was  established.  It  required  all 
newly  appointed  police  officers  in  towns  over 
500  to  attend  a  MPTC  approved  school  and 
complete  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
within  one  year  of  their  appointment.  This 
was  amended  in  1967  (Chapter  504  of  the 
1967  Laws)  to  require  enrollment  in  a  six- 
week  (210  hours)  MPTC  course  by  all  new 
policemen  (in  towns  over  5,000)  within  six 
months  of  their  appointment.  It  then  stated 
that  failure  to  do  so  would  require  removal 
from  the  force. 

To   date,   the   MPTC  has  sanctioned  the 
following  schools: 


MDC  —  Medford 

State  Police  —  Framingham 

Barnstable 

Fall  River 

Attleboro 

Brockton 

Lowell 

Quincy 

Boston 


Cambridge 

Brookline 

Salem 

Worcester 

Springfield 

Medford 

Newton 

Westfield 

Somerville 


This  system  is  not  without  its  problems. 
Training  programs  are  not  conducted  often 
enough  to  allow  all  recruits  to  receive  train- 
ing immediately  upon  appointment.  Also 
interdepartmental  feuds  have  resulted  in 
some  towns  sending  their  recruits  far  dis- 
tances rather  than  use  a  particular  academy. 
Lastly,  the  towns  which  conduct  schools 
sometimes  question  the  use  of  their  per- 
sonnel and  resources  to  train  police  from 
other  municipalities. 

All  towns  over  500  persons,  then,  must 
send  their  recruits  to  six  weeks  of  training 
at  one  of  these  schools.  (Some  departments, 
however,  have  training  periods  considerably 
longer  than  the  MPTC  minimum.  The  two 
outstanding  examples  are  the  Boston  Police 
Department  (520  hours)  and  the  State  Police 
(832  hours).  The  State  Police  program  sub- 
jects a  candidate  to  16  weeks  of  intensive 
training,  the  third  longest  training  course 
in  the  country.  The  training  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  will  be  expanded  under 
the  new  police  quidelines  of  the  April  Task 
Force  Report.  It  calls  for  social  sensi- 
tivity training,  riot  control  training,  and  a 
continuous  24-hour  program  of  in-service 
training.    In  addition,  funds  are  being  sought 
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for  a  library,  curriculum  development  and 
civilian  assistance  at  the  Academy. 

The  160-hour  program  is  detailed  in 
Appendix  II.  This  course  covers  six  weeks, 
and  represents  a  major  improvement  in  police 
training  in  Massachusetts.  However,  when 
compared  to  the  IACP  Survey,  six  weeks  is 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  for  training. 
As  the  survey  shows,  the  average  hours  of 
training  for  cities  over  25,000  are  all  240  or 
over  with  the  largest  cities  averaging  529. 
The  IACP  Survey  is  as  follows: 

FIGURE  46 

(2)  The  Extent  of  Training:  If  the  train- 
ing is  somewhat  short,  it  is  widespread. 
The  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  serves 
communities  embracing  all  but  338 ,484  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Although  there  are 
161  towns  that  do  not  use  the  MPTC,  the 
average  population  in  these  towns  is  2,102 
persons,  and  the  largest  is  Harwich  with 
4,830  persons.  Of  those  161,  most  are  either 
under  Civil  Service  or  receive  State  Police 
protection.  Only  40  are  non-MPTC  trained, 
non-Civil  Service,  and  not  totally  dependent 
on  State  Police  services.  They  serve  133,455 
persons.  Those  towns  are  listed  in  Appen- 
dix in. 

In  order  to  have  the  MPTC  standards 
apply  to  the  above  towns,  legislation  was 
filed  to  extend  the  training  requirements  to 
towns  of  under  5,000  persons,  but  the  bill  was 
defeated.  Similar  legislation  has  been  refiled 
for  this  year. 

As  to  in-service  and  supervisory  train- 


ing, legislation  was  passed  (Chapter  742, 
Acts  of  1968,  amending  Chapter  41,  Section 
96B,  MGLA)  requiring  all  police  officers  in 
all  towns  to  undergo  at  least  one  week  of  in- 
service  training  program.  Funds  have  not  yet 
been  appropriated  by  the  General  Court  to 
implement  this  law.  According  to  the  Com- 
mittee's survey,  in-service  training  is  now 
provided   in  police  departments  as  follows: 

14    percent    used    institute    seminars 
13  percent  used  the  rollcall 
3  percent  had  annual  intensive  training. 

The  corresponding  IACP  survey  showed  that 
all  cities  over  50,000  had  in-service  train- 
ing, as  did  some  84  percent  of  those  under 
50,000. 

Chapter  742  also  required  officers  in  all 
towns  to  complete  supervisory  training  as  a 
prerequisite  for  promotion.  Again,  however, 
no  funds  have  been  appropriated  to  imple- 
ment this  legislation. 

But  as  with  in-service  training,  exten- 
sive recruit  training  programs  have  not  been 
established  by  the  MPTC.  This  is  due  to 
lack  of  funds.  The  MPTC  requested  a  1968 
budget  of  $46,817  and  received  but  $19,154. 
(In  fiscal  year  1969,  $35,036  was  received, 
and  supplemental  appropriations  for  $64,652 
were  requested.  This  additional  funding  was 
refused.  Had  it  been  approved,  it  would  have 
brought  the  MPTC  budget  close  to  the  $100,000 
recommended  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Law  Enforcement  in  its  report  on  police 
in  December,  1967). 
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c.  Statewide  Training  Elsewhere 

California  has  done  a  great  deal  of  both 
research  and  implementation  on  police  train- 
ing. The  California  experience  is  somewhat 
unique,  given  its  large  number  of  junior  col- 
leges teaching  police  science  courses  and  the 
generally  adequate  salaries  of  its  personnel. 

The  California  Police  Officers  Standards 
and  Training  Commission  has  been  in  field 
operation  since  October  23,  1960,  financed 
by  assessments  on  criminal  fines.  The  Com- 
mission was  established  to  make  adequate 
training  and  employee  selection  available  to 
all  local  jurisdictions.  The  vehicle  for  the 
improvement  of  the  police  forces  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  minimum  recruitment  and 
training  standards. 

The  Commission  has  certified  46  police 
training  facilities  to  teach  the  required  basic 
course,  26  of  which  are  operated  by  or  af- 
filiated with  junior  colleges.  The  minimum 
curriculum  is  200  hours,  but  the  average  is 
much  higher  (364  hours  in  1965)  with  some 
courses  ranging  up  to  800  hours.  The  basic 
course  has  been  given  to  some  12,000  offi- 
cers, an  estimated  98  percent  of  all  newly- 
appointed  officers.  (See  Appendix  IV,  Basic 
Course  Curriculum.)  The  local  municipali- 
ties are  reimbursed  for  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  room  and  board.  Each  municipality 
which  desires  reimbursement  is  required  to 
adhere  to  the  standards  established  by 
P.O.S.T.  The  effectiveness  of  the  program 
is  reflected  in  the  prediction  that  "all  local 
peace  officers  in  the  State  will  have  been 
selected  and  trained  according  to  the  State 
standards  by  1970." 

Preservice  college  training  is  accepted  in 
lieu  of  the  basic  course  of  the  college  if  the 
training  is  certified  by  the  Commission  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  basic  course 
and  if  the  individual  has  his  A.A.  or  B.A. 
degree.  Every  person  promoted  to  a  super- 
visory position  must  take  the  course  within 
18  months  of  his  initial  promotion.  There 
are  38  colleges  and  academies  which  can 
teach  the  course. 

The  same  regulation  applies  to  the  Middle 
Management  Course,  which  must  be  taken  by 
all  middle  management  personnel.  The 
course  is  100  hours  long  and  covers  organi- 


zation, management,  motivation,  and  imple- 
mentation. 

The  Executive  Development  Course  is 
optional,  consists  of  100  hours  in  technical 
knowledge,  personal  skills,  community  re- 
lations, and  individual  projects. 

There  is  an  Advanced  Officer  Course  of 
40  hours  which  each  officer  must  complete 
once  every  four  years.  The  course  in- 
cludes police  community  relations,  advanced 
techniques  of  investigation,  recent  cases  and 
court  decisions,  field  communications,  trial 
preparation,  interviewing  techniques  andpro- 
fessionalization:    image  and  ethics. 

Intimately  related  to  all  of  this  is  the 
system  of  certificates.  Basic,  intermediate, 
and  advanced  certificates  are  issued  by  the 
Commission  to  qualifying  police  officers. 
The  basic  certificate  requires  the  completion 
of  either  the  Basic  Course  of  P.O.S.T.,  a 
preservice  college  equivalent,  or  200  hours 
in  classroom  covering  the  required  subjects. 
In  addition,  the  certificates  impose  a  proba- 
tionary period.  The  intermediate  and  ad- 
vanced certificates  are  based  on  a  point 
system  with  one  training  point  being  20  train- 
ing hours,  and  one  education  point  being  one 
semester  unit.  The  intermediate  certificate 
requires  the  officer  to  be  eligible  for  the 
basic  certificate.  Secondly,  he  must  com- 
bine education  trainingpoints  and  years  of  law 
enforcement  experience  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing combinations: 

30  points  and  eight  years  experience; 
60  points  and  six  years  experience; 
90  points  and  four  years  experience; 
A.A.  degree  and  four  years  experience; 
and 
B.S.  degree  and  two  years  experience. 

This  certificate  becomes  essential  when 
tied  to  promotion  and  salary  scales. 
P.O.S.T.  has  suggested  that  the  basic  certifi- 
cate be  necessary  to  qualify  for  the  final 
step  in  pay  scale  of  police  officer  or  deputy 
sheriff,  that  the  intermediate  certificate 
qualify  for  5  percent  raise,  and  the  advanced 
certificate  for  a  10  percent  raise.  In  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  California  municipalities 
have  set  up  promotion  schedules  which  make 
attainment  of  one  of  the  certificates  manda- 
tory.    The  P.O.S.T.  Program,  as  described 
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here,  incorporates  most  of  the  concepts  being 
tried  or  suggested  in  other  states,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  North  Carolina,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Washington,  and  New  York, 
It  must  be  added  that  little  evaluation  has 
been  conducted  on  the  California  programs. 

For  Massachusetts,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
should  not  adopt  the  California  format  merely 
because  it  is  more  advanced  than  our  own. 
It  is  instructive,  however,  to  summarize  the 
P.O.S.T.  Program  and  then  perhaps  see  how 
its  provisions  could  be  applied  to  Massachu- 
setts, 

What  California  has  done  is  the  following: 

It  has  introduced  a  system  of  recruitment 
minimum  standards  by  not  reimbursing 
municipalities  for  training  expenses  unless 
they   adhered  to  the  prescribed  mini  mums; 

It  has  provided  uniform  and  effective  train- 
ing throughout  the  State  by  conducting  pro- 
grams that  are  substantially  professional, 
geographically  accessible,  and  financially 
reasonable.  It  has  succeeded  in  making 
nonadherence  to  the  training  standards  un- 
reasonable; 

It  has  reinforced  the  nonpatrolman  ranks 
by  providing  training  programs  at  middle 
and  high  level  positions; 

It  has  gained  widespread  adherence  by 
making  completion  of  a  particular  course 
mandatory  for  anyone  rising  to  more  ad- 
vanced positions;  and 

It  has  further  gained  adherence  by  ef- 
fecting a  system  of  pay  and  promotional 
schedules  throughout  the  local  departments 
that  are  tied  in  with  its  certificate  program. 


d.  Specialized    Training  in  Massachu- 
setts 

Specialized  training,  i.e.  for  juvenile  offi- 
cers, narcotics  officers,  riot  training,  com- 
munity relations  training  is  still  not  wide- 
spread in  Massachusetts,  Less  than  half 
(45  percent  of  the  respondents)  used 
specialized  training  programs;  and  among 
these,  it  was  generally  a  small  number  of 
the   total   department.      Of  the   45  percent 


responding  "yes",  45  percent  used  the  State 
Police;  29  percent  used  the  FBI;  20  percent 
used  the  Northeastern  University  Traffic 
Institute;  and  6  percent  used  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  School. 

Individual  departments  on  the  whole  have 
not  gone  into  specialized  training.  An  ex- 
ception would  be  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, which,  among  other  things,  provides 
Spanish  instruction  to  20  of  its  officers  who 
work  in  areas  with  a  heavy  concentration  of 
Spanish  speakers.  Included  in  this  is  a  cul- 
tural immersion  program  whereby  police 
officers  spent  time  with  families  in  Puerto 
Rico,  Also,  the  State  Police  initiated  a  pro- 
gram of  seminars  in  narcotics  in  various 
parts  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  addition  they 
have  a  narcotics  training  school. 

e.  Specialized  Training  Elsewhere 

An  innovative  program  is  New  York  City's 
Family  Crises  Intervention  Unit.  Trained  on 
a  model  basis  by  Dr.  Morton  Bard,  Director 
of  the  Psychological  Center  at  City  College, 
the  Unit's  48  volunteers  undertook  a  month- 
long  program  that  included  sessions  with 
psychologists,  family  crisis  psycho-skits, 
field  trips  to  various  social,  health,  and 
welfare  agencies;  human  relations  work- 
shops, group  sensitivity  sessions,  etc.  Now 
on  special  duty  combined  with  continuing 
training,  the  Unit  is  seeking  to  devise  a 
methodology  in  dealing  with  family  prob- 
lems that  could  be  uniformly  adopted.  Still 
in  the  experimental  state,  the  project  should 
be  closely  watched, 

Los  Angeles  now  requires  its  police  re- 
cruits to  undergo  54  hours  of  sensitivity 
training;  Covina,  California,  conducts  "em- 
pathy training* '  by  having  its  police  spend 
time  in  Los  Angeles'  skid  row,  dressed  as 
indigents;  New  York  has  sent  some  of  its 
police  to  Puerto  Rico  to  live  with  Puerto 
Rican  families  in  order  to  come  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  Spanish  culture,  (See 
Community  Relations  Section  for  discussion 
of  special  training  programs.) 

f ,  Other  Programs 

The  above  is  the  basic  sketch  of  the  train- 
ing structure  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where.     There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
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individual  programs  in  Massachusetts  which 
should  be  pointed  out.  WGBX-TV,  Channel 
44,  broadcasts  a  series  of  television  train- 
ing programs  designed  for  17,000  police  offi- 
cers both  in  station  houses,  rollcall-type 
settings,  and  at  home  for  off-duty  personnel. 

Some  instruction  is  offered  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Chief s  of  Police  Com- 
mand Training  Institute,  which,  on  a  LEAA 
grant,  trains  300  officers  at  the  Babson 
Institute  in  Wellesley.  The  institute  provides 
tuition,  board,  room,  and  incidental  class 
material.  The  class  meets  for  three  weeks, 
nine  through  five,  Monday  through  Friday. 
Enrollment  is  limited  to  chiefs  of  police, 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  sergeants  and  each 
New  England  State  has  a  quota  based  on  pop- 
ulation. On  its  $92,500  grant,  the  Institute 
provides  courses  in  Human  Relations,  Com- 
munity Relations,  Decision-Making,  Plan- 
ning,   Staffing,    Motivating,    and  Controlling. 

A  similar  program  is  the  New  England 
State  Police  College  at  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  which  trains  ranking  State  Police 
Officers   from  the  six  New  England  States. 

Lastly,  training  in  the  criminal  law  for 
the  individual  policeman  has  been  provided 
by  a  handbook  entitled  "Enforcing  the  Crim- 
inal Law",  which  has  been  distributed  to  all 
police  in  Massachusetts.  Compiled  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Sears-Roebuck  Foun- 
dation, the  handbook  gives  the  officer  an 
account  of  current  criminal  procedural  stan- 
dards. The  handbook  is  44  pages  long  and 
can  be  carried  on  the  person.  Its  emphasis 
is  upon  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  and  pro- 
cedure after  arrest.  It  offers  guidelines  to 
the  officer  as  to  what  he  can  and  cannot  do 
in  the  normal  course  of  his  tasks.  It  seeks 
both  to  protect  individual  rights  by  making 
the  officer  aware  of  them,  and  to  enhance 
the  police  capability  by  pointing  out  those  in- 
correct procedures  which,  when  used,  could 
only  result  in  judicial  disallowance. 

It  is  obvious  that  efforts  must  be  made  to 
evaluate  training  needs  at  all  levels  of  a 
police  department,  to  engage  in  the  research 
and  design  of  training  curricula  for  re- 
cruits, for  mid-  and  upper-management  per- 
sonnel,   for    in-service   personnel,    and   for 


personnel  fulfilling  specialized  positions. 
Experimentation  must  then  be  attempted  in 
new  approaches  to  training  (such  as  prob- 
lem-solving) to  new  courses  of  study 
(languages,  sensitivity  training,  police  dis- 
cretion, family  crisis  training,  fiscal  man- 
agement, etc.)  and  in  evaluating  whether 
existing  or  future  training  programs  ful- 
fill the  needs  for  which  they  were  intended. 

4.  Police  Education 

a.  Objectives 

To  upgrade  the  quality  of  police  person- 
nel, it  is  necessary  that  relevant  higher 
education  be  made  available  to  the  police 
officer  in  Massachusetts. 

Having  recruited,  selected  and  trained 
a  man  for  police  service,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  give  that  man  the  opportunity 
to  acquire  both  intellectual  breadth  and 
technical  expertise  if  society  seeks  the  pro- 
fessional law  enforcement  mat  responds  in- 
telligently to  today's  complex  social  and 
technical  demands.  If  a  man  is  deemed 
capable  of  enforcing  the  legal  code  and 
carrying  firearms  as  an  accepted  weapon  of 
authority,  then  he  must  be  considered  cap- 
able of  benefiting  from  continued  education. 
Efforts  must  be  made  to  enhance  and 
strengthen  the  statewide  system  of  police 
higher  education,  and  to  make  that  educa- 
tion more  available  and  more  attractive  to 

police  personnel. 

Education  has  traditionally  been  viewed  as 
a  vehicle  towards  respect  and  self-respect, 
towards  knowledge  and  compassion.  These 
intangibles  would  be  of  immeasurable  value 
to  the  beseiged  and  isolated  law  enforcers 
in  this  State.  They  would  indeed  serve  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  police  personnel. 

b.  Police    Higher    Education  in  Mass- 
achusetts 

(1)  Municipal  Commitment 

The  only  indices  of  municipal  commit- 
ment to  higher  education  are  the  present  edu- 
cational level  of  police  in  Massachusetts, 
and  departmental  polices  towards  education. 
Both  of  these,  however,  are  poor  signposts. 
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As  was  pointed  out  earlier,  the  educational 
level  of  the  Massachusetts  police  is  an  un- 
known. The  departments  which  responded  to 
the  Committee  survey  were  unable  to  convey 
a  clear  idea  as  to  the  backgrounds  of  their 
men.  Since  only  41  cities  and  towns  require 
a  high  school  diploma,  it  could  be  inferred 
that  the  educational  level  is  low,  but  there  is 
really  very  little  data  basis  for  that  assump- 
tion. Certainly,  if  education  is  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  betterment  of  police  services 
(and  police  status)  in  the  community,  more 
information  on  the  educational  level  of  the 
police  must  be  obtained  in  order  to  give  form 
to  any  new  program. 

As  for  departmental  policy,  the  survey 
indicated  that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty 
here  also.  About  half  of  the  247  respondents 
had  no  policy  at  all  regarding  the  attendance 
of  college  by  their  policemen.  Of  those  that 
did: 

55%  arranged  the  work  schedule  to  allow 
such  attendance; 

16%  subsidized  the  program  if  success- 
fully completed; 
15%  granted  time  off  with  pay; 
8%  granted  time   off  without  pay;  and 
6%  had  salary  incentive  programs. 

The  towns  with  salary  incentive  programs, 
i.e.  gave  salary  credit  for  courses  completed 
or  degrees  attained  were:  Abington,  Canton, 
Framingham,  Marlboro,  North  Reading,  and 
Yarmouth.  The  towns  that  granted  time  off 
with  pay  were:  Amesbury,  Attleboro,  Bourne, 
East  Bridgewater,  Dartmouth,  Clinton,  Hud- 
son, Leyden,  Ludlow,  Westwood,  Marble- 
head,  Mattapoisett,  Rockland,  Plymouth,  Bos- 
ton, Oxford,  North  Reading,  North  Attleboro, 
Sudbury,  and  Springfield. 

Not  surprisingly,  of  the  towns  that  have 
incentive  pay  or  give  time  off  with  pay,  75% 
paid  more  than  towns  of  similar  size.  This 
includes  all  six  of  those  towns  with  pay  in- 
centives, and  twelve  of  the  eighteen  with 
paid  time  off. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  at  the  municipal 
level  the  statewide  commitment  to  higher 
education  has  not  been  considerable. 

(2)  State  Commitment 

The  present  State  commitment  to  police 


higher  education  can  be  seen  by  comparing 
two  pieces  of  legislation  — one  which  passed, 
one  which  did  not. 

Chapter  811  of  the  1967  Laws  was  passed, 
providing  for  certain  tuition  free  courses  for 
policemen  and  fire  fighters  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  State  and  community 
colleges.  Fifteen  persons  would  have  to  be 
enrolled  and  credit  would  be  good  for  one 
year.  The  courses  would  be  undertaken  dur- 
ing off  hours,  with  the  university  being  reim- 
bursed by  the  State  for  resultant  expenditures. 

This  was  a  first  step.  In  the  next  year 
(1968)  a  follow-up  piece  of  legislation  was 
filed  providing  scholarship  loans  of  $1000 
to  police  personnel.  These  loans  were  for 
courses  offered  by  the  public  colleges,  and 
for  courses  in  criminology,  criminal  jus- 
tice and  police  science  courses  at  the  pri- 
vate colleges.  The  loans  would  have  been 
forgivable  at  20%  a  year  as  long  as  the 
applicants  were  employed  in  law  enforce- 
ment. The  bill  was  not  enacted.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  refiled  for  this  legislative 
session. 

(3)  State    Commitment   —  the  Institu- 
tions 

Essentially  police  higher  education  in 
Massachusetts  is  a  concern  of  four  types  of 
educational  institutions;  Boston  State  College, 
Northeastern  University,  the  Community  Col- 
leges, and  other  colleges  offering  police 
science  courses. 

Boston  State  College 

Boston  State  is  new  to  the  field  of  police 
higher  education.  This  past  year  it  enrolled 
25  officers  from  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment in  a  four  year  program  of  metropolitan 
studies  and  social  science  and  it  hopes  to  have 
35  new  policemen  enrolling  each  year,  10  of 
whom  will  be  from  the  towns  surrounding  Bos- 
ton. The  present  schedule  calls  for  a  25-hour 
work  week  for  officers  enrolled  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  has  met  with  success.  The 
police  have  been  accepted  into  campus  life, 
and  have  proven  their  academic  capability. 
Four  of  the  officers  are  on  the  President's 
List   and  six  others  made  the  Dean's  List. 
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The    College    recently    received   an   LEAA 
grant  to  help  fund  the  program. 

Using  this  experience  as  a  basis,  the  Col- 
lege is  now  considering  establishing  a  Metro- 
politan Center  for  Law  Enforcement  Educa- 
tion and  Research.  Although  it  would  be  in- 
volved in  other  related  matters,  the  Center 
would  concentrate  on  a  Baccalaureate  pro- 
gram for  law  enforcement  personnel.  (See 
Appendix  V  for  the  program  curriculum). 

The  problem  for  Boston  State  will  continue 
to  be  money.  It  has  relied  upon  the  resources 
of  the  Municipal  Police  Science  Institute  and 
federal  funds  but  it  is  seeking  other  monies 
from  public  and  private  sources  to  set  up 
its  Center. 


Northeastern  University 

Northeastern  University  has  a  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  (It  also  offers  police  and 
security  courses  in  eight  Massachusetts  com- 
munities: Boston,  Ayer,  Bourne,  Framing- 
ham,  Lynnfield,  Springfield,  Reading  and 
Weymouth.  These  courses  are  vocational 
in  nature,  not  general  higher  education.) 
The  college  offers  B.S.  and  A.S.  programs 
with  majors  in  Security  or  Law  Enforcement. 
The  program  was  set  up  under  a  $90,000 
Ford  Foundation  grant.  During  the  first 
year  the  students  take  liberal  arts  courses 
as  do  all  freshmen,  and  in  the  second  year 
professional  courses  and  cooperative  work 
are  begun.  At  present,  there  are  164  day 
students  enrolled  (111  freshmen,  53  sopho- 
mores) and  750  police  and  correctional 
personnel  (625  are  police)  enrolled  in  the 
evening  courses. 

The  Curriculum  contains  courses  which 
are  basically  police  procedural  (Police 
Patrol,  Investigation,  Report  Writing,  Inter- 
views and  Interrogation,  etc.),  as  well  as 
courses  which  are  more  substantive  and 
reflective  (Abnormal  Psychology,  Urban 
Society,  Civil  Liberties,  etc.). 

Community  Colleges 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Community 
Colleges  in  Massachusetts  are  beginning  to 
establish  police  science  curricula.  In  the 
fall  of  1968,  courses  were  being  offered  at 
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9  Community  Colleges  (Bristol,  Greenfield, 
Berkshire,  Qunsigamond,  Holyoke,  Mount 
Wachusett,  North  Shore,  Massasoit  and 
Springfield).  Greenfield  and  Cape  Cod  are 
scheduled  to  offer  programs  in  the  spring, 
and  Northern  Essex  may  in  the  future.  In 
the  nine  operative  programs,  there  are 
presently  852  students  enrolled,  as  com- 
pared to  427  students  the  year  before  (close 
to    100   of  these  are  State  Police  officers). 

An  example  of  the  method  of  program 
development  is  Springfield  Technical  Com- 
munity College.  An  advisory  Committee  con- 
sisting of  former  Police  Commissioners, 
judges,  lawyers,  police  officers  and  educa- 
tion personnel  was  established.  This  com- 
mittee then  drew  up  a  suggested  curricula 
which  it  presented  to  the  Community  Col- 
lege for  approval.  The  result  was:  3 
courses  of  3  classes  each  (Criminal  Law, 
Arrest  and  Seizure,  and  English)  being  taught 
to  102  police  officers  in  the  Springfield  area. 
(Springfield  (93),  Agawam,  (3),  Longmeadow 
(3),  Wilbraham  (2),  State  Police  (1).) 

The  direction  in  which  some  of  the  com- 
munity colleges  are  going  is  more  or  less 
on  the  lines  set  up  in  the  proposed  curricula 
for  the  police  science  program  at  Massasoit 
Community  College,  as  outlined  in  Appendix 
VL 

Other  Colleges 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following 
institutions  have  been  declared  eligible  for 
federal  funds  for  police  education: 

Dean  Junior  College 

Clark  University 

Boston  University 

Suffolk  University 

Newton  College  of  Sacred  Heart 

University  of  Massachusetts 

None  of  these  offer  degree  programs  in 
police  science. 

(4)   Federal  Commitment 

Of  importance  to  Massachusetts  police 
officers  is  the  Academic  Assistance  Program 
established  in  Section  406  (a)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.      The   program  offers  loans  of  up  to 


$1,800  and  grants  up  to  $300  to  full-  or 
part-time  police  officers.  The  money  is  to 
be  used  for  tuition,  fees,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
learning. 

Already  17  colleges  and  universities  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  awarded  some 
$275,000,  $153,700  of  which  was  granted  to 
Northeastern  University. 

Appendix  VII  details  the  specific  grants. 

(5)  Advisory   Board  of  Police    Higher 
Education 

The  present  State  programs,  coupled  with 
the  federal  funding  procedures,  mark  an  im- 
provement in  Massachusetts' police  education 
capability. 

However,  the  federal  funds  are  not  ade- 
quate to  the  potential  demand  and  the  courses 
being  offered  are  not  being  developed  accord- 
ing to  a  coordinated  comprehensive  plan. 
Consequently,  the  State  must  assume  a  larger 
role. 

In  its  report,  The  Police  in  Massachusetts, 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment, in  December  of  1967,  recommended 
that  a  joint  panel  be  established  to  advise 
the  State  Board  of  Higher  Education  on  police 
education.  The  report  called  for  a  panel 
"consisting  of  representatives  of  academic 

institutions,    police   officials,   and   acknow- 
ledged experts  on  police  educational  needs." 

Chancellor  Richard  M.  Millard  of  the 
Board  of  Higher  Education  established  this 
Advisory  Committee  on  Police  Education  and 
convened  the  first  meeting  on  March  1, 1968. 
The  13 -man  committee  is  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives from  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
the  colleges  and  universities.  (See  Appendix 
VIII  for  the  Committee  membership.)  The 
overall  goal  of  the  Committee  is  to  develop 
a  comprehensive  police  education  program 
for  Massachusetts. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  were  as  follows: 

First,  to  ascertain  the  educational  back- 
ground of  police  officers  in  Massachusetts; 


Secondly,  to  reviewpolice  educational  pro- 
grams now  available  in  Massachusetts; 

Third,  to  review  police  education  pro- 
grams in  existence  elsewhere;  and 

Fourth,  to  then  develop  a  comprehensive 
master  plan  for  police  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  order  to  develop  this  master 
plan,  the  Committee  thought  it  necessary 
to  determine: 

1.  The  educational  needs  of  both  police 
officers  of  all  ranks,  and  pre-service  stu- 
dents; 

2.  The  kind  of  police  education  curricu- 
lum that  will  best  serve  these  needs; 

3.  Those  educational  institutions  that 
would  best  be  able  to  provide  the  various 
levels  of  police  education  courses,  and  those 
that  would  be  more  suited  to  the  financial 
and  logistical  problems  peculiar  to  a  working 
police  officer; 

4.  The  best  method  of  effectively  co- 
ordinating programs  of  the  various  colleges 
and  universities  in  order  to  preclude  dis- 
array and  conflict; 

5.  The  procedures  needed  to  effectively 
coordinate  police  higher  education  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council; 

6.  The  staffing  and  supervisory  person- 
nel that  would  be  required  under  these  pro- 
grams; 

7.  The  research  and  planning  in  curricu- 
lum and  program  development  that  must  be 
continued  on  a  permanent  basis;  and 

8.  The  relative  financial  support  of  police 
education  that  should  be  provided  by  the 
federal,  State,  and  local  governments. 

To  consider  the  issues  on  police  educa- 
tion more  closely,  the  Advisory  Committee 
set  up  three  working  sub-committees;  the 
Subcommittee  on  Levels  of  Personnel,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Available  and  Appropriate 
Institutions,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Aca- 
demic Needs  and  Programs. 
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The  Subcommittee  on  Levels  of  Personnel 
issued  its  report  in  June  of  1968.  The  Sub- 
committee agreed  that  police  higher  education 
programs  were  to  serve  general  educational 
needs  as  contrasted  with  technical  training 
needs;  that  officers  between  21  and  45  would 
be  attracted  to  these  programs,  as  well  as 
police  cadets  between  18  and  21;  that  pay- 
incentives  for  education  be  developed;  that 
the  Civil  Service  laws  be  amended  to  pro- 
vide credits  toward  promotion  for  education; 
that  class  schedules  reflect  the  odd  hours  of 
working  police  officers;  and  that  older  and 
supervisory  personnel  presented  special 
problems  requiring  special  adjustments. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Available  and  Ap- 
propriate Institutions  issued  its  report  in 
March  of  1968.  The  Subcommittee  agreed 
that  it  was  unrealistic  to  expect  men  over 
40  or  with  more  than  15  years  of  service 
to  be  serious  about  formal  education,  that 
the  greatest  need  was  at  the  supervisory 
level,  and  therefore  presented  difficulties; 
that  the  John  Jay  College  type  of  institution 
was  inappropriate  as  being  geographically 
unavailable  to  all  police  personnel;  that  the 
emphasis  should  remain  with  the  existing  24 
liberal  arts  institutions  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  reasons  of  politics,  atmosphere, 
cost  and  range  of  curriculum  choice;  and 
that  private  institutions  would  be  included 
under  a  forgivable  loans  program. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Academic  Needs  and 
Programs  issued  no  formal  report  but  arrived 
at  a  consensus  concerning  the  issues  that 
technical  training  should  be  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  departments  and  the  MPTC; 
that  police  education  should  include  high 
school  equivalency  programs,  two-year  ter- 
minal programs,  two-year  transfer  pro- 
grams, baccalaureate  programs,  and  grad- 
uate programs  for  master's  work  in  public 
administration,  sociology,  and  criminal  jus- 
tice; but  that  more  advanced  courses  should 
be  developed  gradually,  and  that  programs 
of  study  should  be  general,  not  specific, 
should  include  at  least  thirty  hours  of  liberal 
arts  in  the  two-year  program,  and  should 
include  all  relevant  four-year  majors. 

In  addition,  the  Advisory  Committee 
agreed  that  salary  scales  should  reflect  the 
level   of   education;    that   the    Civil    Service 


exam  should  give  additional  promotional 
points  for  level  of  education  completed;  that 
financial  aid  in  the  form  of  forgivable  loans 
should  be  available;  that  command  person- 
nel without  college  experience  should  be  the 
first  target  for  the  associate  degree  pro- 
grams so  that  such  officers  will  be  better 
equipped  to  handle  better  educated  young 
men  coming  into  the  forces;  that  college 
courses  should  meet  educational  as  con- 
trasted with  vocational  needs;  and  that  Chap- 
ter 811  should  be  construed  so  as  to  allow 
police  officers  to  take  courses  other  than 
those   classified  strictly  as  police  science. 

These  findings  have  resulted  in  noticeable 
improvements.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1969  has  been  filed  with  the  General 
Court  providing  scholarship  loans  to  police- 
men forgivable  upon  police  service.  A 
committee  is  presently  working  with  Mrs. 
Mable  Campbell,  Director  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice, to  devise  a  procedure  for  granting 
promotion  points  for  education.  Various  pay 
incentive  bills  have  been  submitted  to  the 
legislature.  And  the  number  of  community 
colleges  now  offering  police  education  pro- 
grams has  reached  eleven.  In  addition,  im- 
petus for  police  education  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  federal  funds  made  available 
by  the  Academic  Assistance  Act.  (See  above.) 

In  further  pursuance  of  the  Advisory 
Committee's  findings,  it  was  recommended 
by  the  Committee  that  the  following  steps 
be  taken. 

First,  sustained  support  should  be  given 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1969  now 
before  the  General  Court; 

Secondly,  a  conference  should  be  con- 
vened for  the  institutions  receiving  federal 
funds  to  discuss  the  coordination  of  their 
respective  programs;  and 

Thirdly,  the  Advisory  Committee  should 
lend  assistance  to  any  institution  presently 
developing  a  curriculum  for  police  educa- 
tion. 

These  steps  are  essentially  interim 
measures.  Together  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee's findings,  they  provide  the  para- 
meters for  the  prime  objective  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  —  the  comprehensive  master  plan  on 
police  education.  They  do  not  provide  the 
plan  itself.  The  Committee,  however,  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  preparing  the 
ground  for  that  plan.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
can  proceed  to  a  formulation  of  the  plan  in 
the  near  future. 

V.  POLICE  PROGRAMS  (from  which  priority 
projects  for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970 
will  be  selected  and  from  which  longer 
range  projects  will  be  developed) 

Objective  I«  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Police 
Personnel 

A.  Recruitment 

1.  Statewide  Law  Enforcement  Recruit- 
ment Project  (demonstration)  (State); 

2.  Local  or  Regional  Law  Enforcement 
Recruitment  Project  (demonstration)  (local 
or  regional); 

3.  Police  Cadet  or  Community  Service 
Officer  Projects  (demonstration)  (State  or 
local), 

B.  Selection 

1.  Research  studies  to  evaluate  existing 
selection  criteria  and  to  design  new  criteria 
based  upon  th«  tasks  of  police  personnel 
(research)  (State  or  local); 

2.  Research  studies  of  existing  Civil  Ser- 
vice policies  and  procedures  on  transfera- 
bility, promotions,  and  requirements  for 
various  police  positions  (research)  (State); 

3.  Legislation  requiring  a  high  school 
diploma  for  police  recruits  (legislation) 
(State). 

C.  Police  Training 

1.  Expanding  existing  training  program  of 
Municipal   Police    Training  Council  for  re- 
cruits and  in-service  personnel  (State  appro- 
priation) (State); 

2.  Research  and  evaluation  of  existing 
training  programs  based  upon  determination 
of  overall  police  training  needs  and  design 


of  master  plan  concerning  curricula,  facili- 
ties, training  aids,  and  staffing  for  MPTC 
(research)  (State); 

3.  Research  on  appropriateness  of  es- 
tablishing certification  of  police  personnel 
in  Massachusetts  (research)  (State); 

4.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  establish 
mandatory  minimum  training  standards  for 
all  communities  in  Massachusetts  (legisla- 
tion) (State); 

5.  Establishment  of  demonstration  train- 
ing programs  on  specialized  areas  for  local 
departments.  (See  Sections  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Police  Community  Relations, 
Science  and  Technology.)  (demonstration) 
(local  or  regional). 

D#  Police  Education 

1.  Research  and  evaluation  of  existing 
education  programs  based  upon  determination 
of  overall  police  education  needs  and  design 
of  master  plan  concerning  curricula,  facili- 
ties, range  of  courses  and  programs,  and 
staffing  (research)  (State); 

2.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
State  scholarships  to  police  personnel  on  a 
forgivable  loan  basis  through  the  State  Board 
of  Higher  Education  (legislation)  (State). 

Objective  II.  Improvement  of  the  Apprehen- 
sion Capability  of  Police  Personnel 

A.  Shortening  Police  Response  Time  (See 
projects  relating  to  command  and  control, 
State  Police  teletype  network,  information 
and  communication  systems,  operational 
analysis  of  police  dispatching,  etc.,  con- 
tained in  Engineering  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Section  of  plan. 

B.  The  Investigative  Function 

1.  Research  and  evaluation  of  existing 
use  of  investigative  personnel  by  interested 
police  departments  (research)  (local); 

2.  Research  and  development  of  restruc- 
tured detective  force  in  which  specialization 
and  other  concepts  can  be  developed  (re- 
search) (large  local  departments); 
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3.  Research    and    development    of  new 
selection    standards    and   new  training  pro- 
grams for  investigative  personnel  (research) 
(large  local  departments  or  regional  group- 
ings); 

4.  Experimentati  on  with  use  of  patrolmen 
as  preliminary  investigators  for  certain  of- 
fenses (demonstration)  (local); 

5.  Planning  and  research  on  development 
of  area  wide  crime  information  bureaus  (See 
Section  on  Engineering  Research  and  De- 
velopment.) (research  and  planning)  (re- 
gional); 

6.  Research  and  development  of  regional 
crime  strike  teams  for  investigation  of  seri- 
ous crimes  (research  and  development,  dem- 
onstration) (regional); 

7.  Development  of  specialized  crimi- 
nalistics training  for  investigative  personnel 
(For  other  programs  for  criminalistics,  see 
Section  on  Engineering  Research  and  De- 
velopment.) (research  and  development) 
(local  or  regional); 

8.  Research  and  evaluation  of  existing 
methods  for  deploying  patrol  force  and  de- 
sign of  experimental  techniques  in  patrol 
allocation  based  upon  statistical  analysis  of 
crime  patterns,  etc.  (See  Section  on  Engineer- 
ing Research  and  Development.)  (research 
and  demonstration)  (local  or  regional); 

9.  Research  and  evaluation  on  existing 
utilization  of  patrol  force  and  experimenta- 
tion with  such  concepts  as  team  policing. 
(See  Section  on  Engineering  Research  and 
Development.)  (research  and  demonstration) 
(local  or  regional); 

10.  Research  and  evaluation  of  existing 
uses  of  special  patrol  forces  such  as  tacti- 
cal patrols  and  experimentation  with  new  ap- 
proaches of  patrols  for  prevention,  etc.  (re- 
search and  development)  (larger  local  depart- 
ments); 

11.  Experimental  development  of  planning 
and  research  units  for  larger  departments 
or  for  a  grouping  of  smaller  departments  in 
order  to  develop  an  analytical  capability  for 
such  departments  (See  Section  on  Engineering 
Research   and  Development.)  (research  and 


demonstration)  (local  or  regional). 

Objective  in.     Improve  the  Prevention  Capa- 
bility of  Law  Enforcement 

A.  Training 

1.  Development,  demonstration,  use,  and 
evaluation  of  specialized  training  in  such 
areas  as  family  crisis  training,  language  im- 
mersion training,  empathy  training,  and  sen- 
sitivity training  (research  and  demonstration) 
(State,  regional,  and  local). 

B.  Recruitment 

1.  Demonstration  recruitment  of  subpro- 
fessionals  to  serve  as  community  service 
officers  either  within  or  outside  of  a  police 
department  (demonstration)  (local); 

2.  Development  of  minority  group  re- 
cruitment on  a  demonstration  basis  (demon- 
stration) (local); 

3.  Creation  or  expansion  of  community 
relations  units  within  a  department  or  cre- 
ation or  expansion  of  citizen  advisory  com- 
mittees at  city  or  precinct  levels  —  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  roles  for  such  units 
or  committees  (demonstration)  (local); 

4.  Development,  demonstration,  and  eval- 
uation of  a  model  precinct  or  citywide  pro- 
gram integrating  a  comprehensive  community 
relations  program   (demonstration)    (local). 

Objective    IV.     Expand  Knowledge  of  Police 
Function,  Problems,  and  Needs 

A.  Research  into  such  areas  as:  (1)  how 
police  personnel  time  is  now  allocated  in  a 
representative  number  of  departments;  (2) 
how  allocation  of  time  varies  in  different 
geographic  and  socioeconomic  areas;  (3) 
what  demands  for  service  are  now  placed 
upon  departments  in  a  representative  num- 
ber of  communities;  (4)  how  is  time  now 
allocated  in  reference  to  maintaining  order, 
law  enforcement,  providing  services,  etc.; 
(5)  what  types  of  specialized  skills  are  now 
needed  in  a  representative  number  of  de- 
partments and  who  is  providing  these  skills 
(research)  (State  and  local); 
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B.  Preparation  and  use  of  attitude  studies 


to  determine  expectations  of  citizens  of  law 
enforcement,  etc.  (research)  (State  and  local). 

Objective  V.     Improve  Police  Organization, 
Management,  and  Operations 

A.  Internal  Police  Organization  and  Man- 
agement Needs 


1.  Provision  of  funds  to  allow  police 
departments  to  undertake  surveys  of  exist- 
ing deficiencies  in  organizational  structure 
and  to  implement  needed  improvements. 
Surveys  could  be  conducted  for  entire  depart- 
ments or  for  distinct  divisions  such  as 
records  or  supervision  of  patrol  force  (re- 
search and  demonstration)  (local); 

2.  Research  to  determine  feasibility  of 
new  utilization  of  personnel  i.e.  creation  of 
police  agents  (research)  (local). 

B.  Pooling  and  Sharing  of  Police  Resources 

1.  Research  and  planning  to  determine  ap- 
propriate areas  for  the  pooling  and  sharing 
of  resources  among  police  departments  in- 
cluding such  resources  as  training,  purchas- 
ing, communication,  investigation,  criminal- 
istics, and  detention  facilities  (research  and 
planning)  (regional); 

2.  Demonstration  implementation  of  pool- 
ing and  sharing  programs  (demonstration) 
(regional) ; 

3.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  permit 
interested  contiguous  communities  to  de- 
velop regional  police  departments  (legisla- 
tion) (State); 

4.  Feasibility  studies  to  determine  ap- 
propriateness and  support  for  consolidation 
of  smaller  police  departments  (research) 
(regional). 

Objective  VI,     Improve  Coordination  of  Law 
Enforcement  with  other  Related  Agencies 

A,  Interagency  Community  Planning 

1.  Design  and  development  of  interagency 
committees  within  a  community  to  allow  for 
police  involvement  in  planning  and  program 
development  of  other  public  andprivate  agen- 
cies  that  relate   to  law  enforcement  prob- 


lems   and   needs  (research  and  demonstra- 
tion) (local  or  regional). 

Objective    VII,     Improve    the    Dispositional 
Process  as  it  Relates  to  Police 

A.  Bail  and  Summons 

1.  Research  into  present  role  of  police  in 
bail  dispositions  and  design  of  improved 
bail  program  which  will  both  eliminate  wasted 
police  time  and  ensure  fairness  for  defen- 
dants (research  and  development)  (State  or 
local); 

2.  Research  and  development  and  ulti- 
mately demonstration  of  greater  use  of  sum- 
mons in  lieu  of  arrest  and  bail  for  speci- 
fied crimes  (research,  demonstration) 
(local). 

B.  Police  Prosecution 

1.  Analysis  of  existing  use  of  police  as 
prosecutors  and  design  of  other  approaches 
to  prosecution  in  district  courts  (research 
and  development)  (State  or  local); 

2.  Demonstration  use  of  police  legal  ad- 
visors or  public  prosecutors  in  lieu  of  police 
prosecutors  (demonstration)  (local  or  re- 
gional); 

3.  Demonstration  use  of  police  legal  ad- 
visor for  single  department  or  for  regional 
grouping  of  departments  to  provide  assis- 
tance on  training,  arrest  warrants,  search 
and  seizure  applications,  etc.,  and  on  other 
departmental  legal  problems  (demonstration) 
(local  or  regional). 

C.  Saving  of  Police  Time  as  Witnesses 

1.  Research  and  development  of  means  to 
eliminate  present  wasted  time  of  police  offi- 
cer waiting  to  testify  in  criminal  cases  (re- 
search and   development)    (State   or  local). 
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Appendix  I 
CIVIL  SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Age:  21  years 

2.  Height:        5*7"  for  all  cities  and  towns  under  Civil  Service  except  Boston  and  the  MDC 

which  have  a  5'8"  minumum. 

3.  Weight:        135  pound  minimum  for  5*7" 

4.  Eyesight:    20/30  uncorrected  in  one  eye 

20/80  uncorrected  in  the  other,  but  correctible  20/30 

5.  Physical  agility:     An  applicant  must  perform  the  following: 

a.  dummy  lift 

b.  standing  broad  jump 

c.  dumb  bells:    140  pounds 

d.  abdominals:    (sit-up) 

e.  rope  climb 

f.  fence  vault 

g.  ladder  climb  and  fireman's  carry 
h,  440  yard  run 

i.     100  yard  swim:   MANDATORY 

6.  Physical  examination:     The  Civil  Service  Physical  examination  covers  -  in  addition  to 

eyesight  -  the  following: 

1.  ear,  nose,  mouth  and  throat 

2.  cardio-vascular  system 

3.  varicose  veins 

4.  variocele 

5.  hydrocele 

6.  respiratory  system 

7.  abdominal  and  gastro-intestinal  system 

8.  genito-urinary  systems 

9.  nervous  system 

10.  spine-bony  structures,  joints  and  muscles 

11.  extremities 

a.  hands 

b.  feet 

c.  muscular  system 

12.  skin 

In   the    regulations   that   set  up   these  standards,  certain  disabilities  are  absolutely  dis- 
qualifying i.e.  hydrocele. 

For  others,  the  issue  is  whether  the  condition  "will  interfere  with  the  proper  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  position." 

7.  Written  test:    intelligence  test 

8.  Residency:    No  residency  required 

9.  Education:    High  school  degree  required  in  41  cities  and  towns 
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Abington  Lynnfield  Springfield 

Acton  Maiden  Stoneham 

Amesbury  Marlboro  Sudbury 

Andover  Milton  Waltham 

Arlington  Needham  Watertown 

Bedford  Newton  Wellesley 

Boston  North  Attleboro  West  Springfield 

Bourne  North  Reading  Westford 

Braintree  Northbridge  Weston 

Dartmouth  Pittsfield  Weymouth 

Dedham  Quincy  Winchester 

Fall  River  Reading  Worcester 

Hull  Scituate  MDC 

Leominster  Shrewsbury  State  Police 

10.  Background  in  investigation:    Civil  Service  is  about  to  hire  two  investigators. 

11.  Probationary  period:    Civil  Service  is  about  to  establish  evaluation  procedures. 

12.  Psychological   testing:      Civil   Service  is  about  to  institute  psychological  testing  in  its 
exams. 

Appendix  II 

MPTC  Curriculum 

SUBJECT  HOURS 

Orientation  1 

The  role  of  Law  Enforcement  (Past  and  Present)  2 

Police  and  Community  Relations  4 

Relations  with  News  Media  2 

Substantive  Law  24 

Motor  Vehicle  Law  (Chapter  90  -  Traffic  Control  -  Motor  Vehicle  Accident 

Investigation  -  Scientific  Aids  to  Investigations)  12 

Laws  of  Arrest 

(Basic  Authority  -  Constitutional  Guarantees)  4 

Techniques  and  Mechanics  of  Arrest 

(Defensive  Tactics)  8 

Recent  Court  Decisions  affecting  Police  Officers  2 

Search  and  Seizure  Issues  4 

Threshold  Inquiries  and  Approved  Techniques  1 

Youthful  Offender  Law 

(Juvenile  Court  Powers  and  Procedures  -  Youth  Service  Board  Operations)  4 
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Rules  of  Evidence  (Mass.  Law  on  Evidence  -  Collection  Identification 
and  Preservation 

Case  Preparation  -  Presentation  and  Court  Procedure 

Narcotic  and  Harmful  Drugs 

Mentally  and  Emotionally  Disturbed  Persons 

Mob  and  Riot  Control 

First  Aid 

Firearms  Training 

Cooperative  Functions  of  F.B.L 

Fingerprinting  and  Photographing 

Interviewing  Witnesses  and  Interrogating  Suspects 

Report  Writing 

Practical  Police  Problems 

Moot  Courts 

Homicide  Investigations 

Examinations  and  Critique  of  Same 


Graduation 


TOTAL  HOURS 


8 

4 

2 

2 

8 
18 

24 

1 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

6 

J_ 

160 


Appendix  III 
TOWNS  NOTUSINGMPTC,  CIVIL  SERVICE  OR  STATE  POLICE  SERVICES 


Ashburnham 

Bar  re 

Bolton 

Boylston 

Charlemont 

Charlton 

Chatham 

Deerfleld 

Dennis 

Dighton 

Douglas 

Dover 

Gay  Head 

Groton 


Harwich 

Lenox 

Lincoln 

Marion 

Mashpee 

Mattapoisett 

Menton 

Merrimac 

Middleton 

North  Brookfield 

Orleans 

Pepper  ell 

Plalnville 

Princeton 


Sherborn 

Shirley 

Southborough 

Sterling 

Sutton 

Topsfield 

Townsend 

Tingsborough 

Upton 

Wenham 

West  Tisbury 

Westminster 
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Appendix  IV 
CALIFORNIA  P.O.S.T.  BASIC  COURSE 

Hours 

1.  Introduction  -  Ethics,  System  10 

2.  Criminal  Law  16 

3.  Criminal  Evidence  8 

4.  Administration  of  Justice  4 

5.  Criminal  Investigation  34 

6.  Community  -  Police  Relations  20 

7.  Patrol  Procedures  40 

8.  Traffic  Control  20 

9.  Juvenile  Procedures  8 

10.  Defensive  Tactics  14 

11.  Firearms  12 

12.  First  Aid  10 

13.  Examination  4 

Appendix  V 

BOSTON  STATE  COLLEGE  CURRICULUM 

The  program  would  have  two  majors  both  of  which  would  require  the  following  courses  in 
General  Education. 

English  and  Humanities  24  Hours 

Social  Science  15  Hours 

Natural  Science  15  Hours 

54  Hours 

To  this  the  Law  Enforcement  major  would  add: 

Law  Enforcement   (Core  Requirements) 

Introduction  to  Law  Enforcement  3 

Criminalistics  3 

G  403  Urban  Geography  3 

Political  Science  Department 

Gv  303       Constitutional  Law  3 

Gv  305       Introduction  to  Law  3 

Criminal  Law  3 
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Psychology  Department 

Py  101       Introduction  to  Psychology 

Py  231       Adolescent  Psychology 

Py  403       Abnormal  Psychology 

Sociology  Department 

So  201       Introduction  to  Sociology 

So  302       Criminology  and  Penology 

So  313       Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  Metropolitan  studies  major  would  be  as  follows: 

Geography  Department  (Core  Requirements) 

G.  403       Urban  Geography 

G.  492       Seminar  Metropolitan  Studies 

Gd  493       Seminar  Metropolitan  Studies 

Economic  Department 

Ec  101       Principles  of  Economics  I 

Ec  102       Principles  of  Economics  II 

Ec  402       Urban  Economics 

Political  Science  Department 

Gv  101       American  Government 

Gv  302       Massachusetts  Government 

Gv  310       Urban  Government 

Sociology  Department 
So  301       Introduction  of  Sociology 
So  302       Criminology  and  Penology 
So  307       Urban  Sociology 


3 
3 
3 


3 

3 

_3_ 

36  hours 


3 
3 
3 


3 
3 


3 
3 
3 


3 

3 

3 
36  hours 
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First  Semester 

English  Composition  I 
Sociology 
Criminal  Law  I 
Social  Control 
Police  Education 


First  Semester 

Report  Writing 

Criminology 

Police  Education  Elective 

Social  Science  Electives 


Appendix  VI 

FIRST  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 

English  Composition 
Psychology 
Criminal  Law  II 
Social  Problems 
Police  Education  II 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
15 

SECOND  YEAR 

Second  Semester 

3 
3 
3 
6 

Speech 

Police  Education  Elective 

Social  Science  Electives 

3 
3 
9 

15 

15 


Police  Education  Electives  include  the  following  courses: 


Evidence  and  Court  Procedures 
Criminal  Investigation 
Traffic  and  Patrol  Procedures 


3 
3 
3 


Social  Science  Electives  include  the  following  courses: 


American  Government 
United  States  History  I  &  II 
Child  Psychology 
Juvenile  Delinquency 
Abnormal  Psychology 


3 
6 
3 
3 
3 


Minimum  Requirements  for  Associate  of  Science  Degree  are  60  credit  hours,  including  the 
following  courses: 


English 
Social  Science 
Police  Education 


12  semester  credits 
18  semester  credits 
18  semester  credits 
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Appendix  VII 
ACADEMIC  ASSISTANCE  GRANTS 


01 

002169 

01 

002170 

01 

002221 

03 

002144 

04 

002139 

04 

002175 

06 

002173 

08 

002128 

08 

002130 

09 

002199 

09 

002182 

09 

002218 

10 

002176 

10 

002171 

10 

002195 

12 

002177 

2 

005549 

GREENFIELD  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
GREENFIELD,  MASS. 

HOLYOKE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  ALL  CAMPUSES 
AMHERST,  MASS. 

DEAN  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
FRANKLIN,  MASS. 

CLARK  UNIVERSITY 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

QUINSIGAMOND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

NORTH  SHORE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

BEVERLY,  MASS. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 
CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASS. 

BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

STATE  COLLEGE  AT  BOSTON 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

SUFFOLK  UNIVERSITY 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

BRISTOL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
FALL  RIVER,  MASS. 

MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
WATERTOWN,  MASS. 

NEWTON  COLLEGE  SACRED  HEART 
NEWTON,  MASS. 

MASSASOIT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SPRINGFIELD  TECHNICAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Number  of  Institutions 


17 


01391 

$  2,600 

01040 

10,100 

01002 

8,000 

02038 

3,800 

01610 

6,100 

01605 

11,400 

01915 

8,100 

02167 

1,800 

02215 

10,300 

02115 

153,700 

02115 

15,100 

02114 

9,000 

02720 

9,300 

02172 

7,600 

02159 

4,100 

02351 

3,100 

01105 

11,000 

$275,100 
STATE  TOTAL 
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Appendix  VIII 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  POLICE  EDUCATION 


Chief  Paul  L.  Doherty 
Capitol  Police,  State  House 

Lieutenant  Edmund  W,  Hussey 

President 

Massachusetts  Police  Association 

Fall  River  Police  Department 

James  P.  Jones 

State  College  at  Boston 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of 

Geography  and  Geology 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Edward  R.  Daynor,  Director 
Water  Research  Project 
Bureau  of  Government  Research 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Gilligan 
State  Police  Academy 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Superintendent  William  J.  Taylor 
Bureau  of  General  Service 
Boston  Police  Department 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dean  Charles  W.  Tenney,  Jr. 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


Sheldon  Krantz 
Executive  Director 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Justice 
Little  Building,  Room  750 
80  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Timothy  F.  Moran 
Associate  Professor 
Assistant  Dean  of  Law 

Enforcement  Programs 
University  College 
Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Joseph  A.  O'Keefe 
Coordinator  of  Fire  Science  and 

Law  Enforcement  Programs 
Regional  Community  College  Board 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

John  F„  Toomey,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

James  Vorenberg 
Harvard  Law  School 
Harvard  University 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Chief  Merritt  Wenzel 
Chief  of  Police 
Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
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POLICE  ADVISORY  SUBCOMMITTEE 


Professor  James  W.  Bailey 
Boston  University  Law  School 

Chief  John  J.  Buckley 
Maiden  Police  Department 

Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Clark,  President 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

Robert  P.  Nicholson 
President,  Massachusetts  Police 
Association 

Chief  William  Quinn 
Newton  Police  Headquarters 

James  H.  Ellis 

Senior  Research  Associate 

Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation 

Chief  J.  Merritt  Wenzel 
Wakefield  Police  Department 

Deputy  Commissioner  Walter  P.  Parker 
Mass.  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Chief  Francis  X.  Finn 
Quincy  Police  Department 


J.  Kinney  O'Rourke 
Executive  Director 
Massachusetts  League  of  Cities 
and  Towns 

Laurence  J.  Carpenter 
Deputy  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  District  Police 

Honorable  Charles  D.  McPhearson 
Former  President,  Massachusetts 
Selectmen's  Association 

Dean  Charles  W.  Tenney,  Jr. 
College  of  Criminal  Justice 
Northeastern  University 

John  F.  Toomey,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Municipal  Police  Training  Council 

James  Q.  Wilson 
Professor  of  Government 
Harvard  University 

Captain  Charles  W,  Eager 

Head  of  Traffic  Bureau 

Mass.  Department  of  Public  Safety 
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SECTION  IV 

PROGRAM  AREAS 

C.   THE    ADMINISTRATION   OF    CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE 

I.     Introduction 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  (the 
post  arrest  handling  of  criminal  cases  by  the 
courts,  the  prosecution  and  the  defense)  is  a 
critically  important  part  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  It  is  at  this  stage  in  the  criminal 
justice  process  that  guilt  or  innocence  of  a 
defendant  is  determined  and  the  sentence  or 
disposition  of  a  guilty  person  is  made. 

A  typical  view  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  that  the  decisions  inmost 
cases  are  reached  after  formal  evidence  and 
arguments  are  submitted  to  a  judge  and  jury 
by  prosecutors  and  defense  counsel.  And  most 
rules  and  laws  which  have  been  enacted  to 
protect  the  rights  of  a  defendant  apply  to  this 
formal  trial  process. 

In  reality,  however,  only  a  small  percentage 
of  criminal  cases  go  through  this  complete 
process.  The  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, for  example,  reported  that  85  percent 
of  all  convictions  in  Massachusetts  in  a  recent 
year  were  achieved  without  a  formal  trial. 
And  since  the  Superior  Courts  in  Massachu- 
setts (the  trial  court  of  general  jurisdiction), 
District  Attorneys  and  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  are  overwhelmed  with  present 
caseloads,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  could  ef- 
fectively operate  under  the  burden  of  a  sub- 
stantially increased  number  of  formal  trials. 
This  being  so,  it  is  understandable  why  there 
is  continuing  pressure  to  process  many  cases 
informally  before  trial  through  such  devices 
as  the  negotiation  of  guilty  pleas  and  the  re- 
duction of  charges.  Thus,  this  method  of 
handling  cases,  although  it  is  not  fully  under- 
stood by  the  public,  is  as  important  to  defen- 
dants and  to  society  as  formal  trials,  and 
therefore,  is  considered  in  some  detail  in 
this  plan. 

This  section  also  carefully  analyzes  the 
existing  resources  that  are  available  to  the 
agencies  within  the  administration  of  criminal 
justice— personnel,  facilities  and  equipment, 
and  information — to  allow  them  to  fulfill  their 


respective  complex  tasks  and  roles  in  investi- 
gation, in  the  processing  of  cases,  and  in 
sentencing. 

Finally,  the  need  for  greater  coordination 
among  these  agencies  and  also  between  these 
agencies  and  other  agencies  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  considered.  Decision 
making  by  all  criminal  justice  agencies  tends 
to  be  isolated  and  is  often  undertaken  without 
exchange  of  information  and  without  consid- 
eration of  the  impact  of  the  decisions  of  one 
agency  upon  another. 

In  arriving  at  an  appropriate  sentence  for 
a  convicted  offender,  for  example,  a  judge 
should  have  complete  information  on  the 
defendant  and  on  available  institutional  or 
community  treatment  facilities  to  determine 
the  best  possible  disposition  of  his  case. 
This  information  should  come  from  all  pos- 
sible sources — the  prosecution,  the  defense, 
correction  and  from  the  court's  own  investi- 
gative components — the  probation  staff  or  the 
court  clinic  (if  available).  In  reality,  this 
information  is  normally  quite  limited,  par- 
ticularly for  minor  cases.  The  prosecution 
seldom  is  concerned  with  this  issue  at  all, 
except  to  make  a  sentence  recommendation 
upon  request  of  the  court.  Defense  counsel 
have  few  resources  at  their  disposal  to  con- 
duct adequate  investigations  and  the  same  is 
typically  true  of  probation  officers  and  court 
clinics  who  are  frequently  overburdened  with 
cases.  Further,  the  correctional  system 
rarely  is  called  upon  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations. As  a  result,  the  judge  must, 
therefore,  often  rely  on  too  little  information 
to  make  a  decision  that  will  significantly 
affect  a  defendant's  life  and  future  conduct. 

Although  far  more  must  be  learned  about 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
Massachusetts,  the  limited  evaluation  made  to 
date  reveals  that  serious  problems  and  needs 
exist  for  agencies  within  this  segment  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  This  section  de- 
scribes and  evaluates  these  problems  and 
needs  and  analyzes  possible  programs  to 
improve  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

IL  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  traditional  importance  of  fairness  in  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  accounts 
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for  the  fact,  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission noted  in  the  Challenge  of  Crime  in 
a  Free  Society,  that  "our  system  of  justice 
deliberately  sacrifices  much  in  efficiency 
and  even  in  effectiveness  in  order  to  preserve 
local  autonomy  and  to  protect  the  individual0,, 
This  protection  of  the  individual  must  then 
be  the  first  goal  of  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  This  means  that  in  the 
formal  decision-making  processes,  the 
courts  prosecution,  and  defense  must  con- 
sider the  maximum  amount  of  information 
that  can  be  gathered,  and  must  follow  care- 
fully designed  procedures  to  insure  fairness 
for  the  accused,  as  well  as,  the  safety  of  the 
public.  Even  more  important  are  the  steps 
to  be  taken  to  insure  fairness  in  the  pretrial 
disposition  of  criminal  cases. 

While  achieving  such  protection  is  perhaps 
most  important  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  courts,  prosecution,  and  defense  in 
making  dispositions  and  in  setting  standards 
have  a  direct  and  major  influence  on  the 
criminal  justice  system's  effectiveness  in 
reducing  crime.  Thus,  the  second  goal  for 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  would 
be  to  achieve  dispositions  which  contribute  to 
the  effective  reduction  of  crime. 

Finally,  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice must  be  conducted  efficiently.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  obvious,  and  it  is  crucial 
to  the  survival  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
that  steps  be  taken  to  relieve  the  burdens  of 
the  courts,  prosecution,  and  defense.  Failure 
to  accomplish  this  goal  might  very  well  make 
achievement  of  the  other  goals  meaningless. 

The  discussion  of  courts,  prosecution  and 
defense  which  follows  will  examine  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  according  to  these 
goals.  Before  these  areas  are  analyzed, 
however,  specific  objectives  to  accomplish 
these  goals  should  be  established.  These 
objectives  are: 

A.  To  make  appropriate  and  effective  dis- 
position of  offenders 

This  will  require  that  the  courts, prosecu- 
tion, and  defense  have  adequate  information 
concerning  the  accused,  and  that  they  act  in 
concert  to  insure  that  those  offenders  who 
may  be  diverted  from  the  criminal  justice 
process    are    referred    to   the    appropriate 


agency  for  assistance  or  treatment,  and  that 
those  offenders  who  remain  in  the  process 
are  given  the  disposition  that  will  most  likely 
deter  further  crime  and  lead  to  an  effective 
rehabilitation.  Initially  this  may  involve 
determinations  by  the  prosecution  of  whether 
to  charge  or  noil  prosse  and  if  to  charge,  to 
decide  the  severity  of  the  charge;  on  the  part 
of  the  defense  whether  to  negotiate  a  plea  or 
go  through  a  formal  trial;  and  on  the  part 
of  the  court  whether  to  dismiss  or  proceed 
with  the  trial  of  a  case.  At  a  later  stage, 
it  will  involve  sentencing  considerations,  such 
as  whether  to  suspend  a  sentence  or  place  a 
convicted  offender  on  probation. 

Achievement  of  this  objective  should  lead 
to  reducing  crime  and  increasing  the  protec- 
tion of  the  individual  standing  before  the  court. 

B.  To  insure  that  adequate  numbers  of 
qualified  personnel  are  available  for  the 
proper  administration  of  justice 

The  capability  with  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  operates  is  closely  related  to 
performance  of  the  personnel  involved  in  the 
process.  This  especially  means  the  judiciary, 
prosecutors,  and  defense  counsel.  In  order 
to  insure  that  there  are  adequate  numbers  of 
qualified  personnel  available,  there  must  be 
authorization  for  sufficient  numbers  of  per- 
sonnel, good  selection  methods,  frequent 
training,  attractive  compensation  and  bene- 
fits, and  some  means  of  providing  for  high 
standards  of  conduct.  By  developing  means 
to  achieve  this  objective,  the  goals  of  reducing 
crime,  increasing  fairness,  and  promoting 
efficiency  should  all  be  accomplished. 

C.  To  enhance  the  perceptive  fairness  of 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice 

The  manner  in  which  one's  case  is  handled 
has  a  significant  effect  on  the  perceptions  of 
persons  coming  into  contact  with  the  criminal 
justice  system.  The  manner  in  which  the 
judiciary,  the  prosecution,  and  the  defense 
process  cases  thus  has  a  great  deal  of  impact 
on  the  administration  of  justice.  If  a  citizen's 
perceptions  of  justice  are  unfavorable,  it  may 
diminish  necessary  respect  for  the  system. 
Achievement  of  this  objective  should  serve  to 
increase  the  protection  of  the  individual  and 
to  reduce  crime. 
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D.  To  improve  the  operation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  administration  of  justice 

The  ability  with  which  the  criminal  justice 
system  operates  is  closely  linked  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  its  management  and  the  quality 
of  its  operation.  When  it  acts  quickly  and 
efficiently  in  response  to  crime,  it  can  pro- 
cess offenders  more  effectively  and  serve 
as  a  deterrent.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
are  delays,  decisions  may  lose  much  of  their 
effectiveness.  This  objective  should  serve  to 
improve  efficiency. 

E.  To  insure  effective  deployment  of  the 
resources   of  the   administration  of  justice 

Effective  deployment  of  resources  requires 
the  organization  and  allocation  of  court  per- 
sonnel, prosecution,  and  defense  so  as  to  best 
effectuate  their  response  to  the  crimes 
being  committed.  This  will  mean  locating 
courts  and  judicial  personnel  in  areas  of 
high  crime  rates,  insuring  that  prosecution 
and  defense  have  sufficient  resources  avail- 
able to  respond  to  the  offenders  who  they 
process,  and  enabling  management  to  shift 
allocations  of  resources  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  system. 

F.  To  develop  a  planning,  research,  and 
evaluation  capability  for  the  administration 
of  justice 


If  the  part  of  the  system  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  justice  is  to  be  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  process  accused  persons 
effectively  and  efficiently,  it  must  have  the 
capability  to  evaluate  its  existing  program, 
conduct  research  to  determine  what  its  future 
needs  will  be,  and  do  planning  so  that  it  is 
able  to  meet  these  needs.  This  capability  is 
essential  within  each  component  of  the  sys- 
tem, since  each  has  different  needs.  Achieve- 
ment of  this  objective  should  lead  to  signifi- 
cant improvements  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

G.  To  provide  an  adequate  informational 
flow  for  the  administration  of  justice 

The  ability  to  deal  with  crime  and  offenders 
in  a  fair  and  efficient  manner  that  is  ultimate- 
ly effective  in  reducing  crime  requires  that 
the  courts,  prosecution,  and  defense  have 
extensive  and  reliable  information  bearing 
on  the  posture  of  criminal  cases.  Initially, 
this  involves  information  on  the  existence  of 
the  crime,  and  at  later  stages  requires  data 
concerning  the  accused,  the  victim,  the  degree 
of  culpability,  and  the  existence  of  supporting 
resources  to  be  utilized  for  rehabilitation. 
Such  information  is  critical  to  the  protection 
of  the  individual  and  to  attempting  to  reduce 
crime  through  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 


FIGURE    47    MASSACHUSETTS  COURT  ORGANIZATION 
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III.  General  Description 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Massachu- 
setts consists  of  the  courts,  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  the  defense. 

The  court  system,  which  is  depicted  in  the 
accompanying  chart,  does  not  have  a  separate 
criminal  justice  branch,  but  hears  both  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  Criminal  matters  are 
heard  at  all  three  levels  of  the  court  system. 
At  the  lowest  level  are  seventy-three  district 
and  municipal  courts,  which  are  largely 
autonomous,  and  have  jurisdiction  over  a 
geographical  area  specified  in  the  General 
Laws.  These  courts  have  original  criminal 
jurisdiction,  concurrent  with  the  Superior 
Court,  over  the  following  offenses:  (1)  all 
violations  of  by-laws,  orders,  ordinances, 
rules  and  regulations  made  by  cities,  towns, 
and  public  officers,  (2)  all  misdemeanors, 
except  libel,  (3)  all  felonies  punishable  by 
imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison  for  not  more 
than  five  years,  (4)  Chapter  266,  Section  18 
and  19  offenses  (breaking  and  entering  build- 
ings, vessels,  or  railroad  cars  under  certain 
conditions),  (5)  forgery  or  uttering  for  under 
$100.  However,  District  Court  Judges  may 
not  impose  a  sentence  to  the  State  Prison, 
nor  may  they  impose  a  sentence  in  excess  of 
two  and  one -half  years  on  any  count.  In  ad- 
dition, the  district  and  municipal  courts  are 
the  probably  cause  entry  points  for  crime  not 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

At  the  second  level  is  the  Superior  Court, 
which  receives  its  cases  by  a  Grand  Jury 
indictment  or  from  the  district  or  municipal 
courts.  Cases  may  be  received  in  two  ways 
from  the  district  courts:  first,  district  courts 
"shall  commit  or  bind  over  for  trial  in  the 
superior  court  persons  who  appear  to  be 
guilty  of  crimes  not  within  their  final  juris- 
diction, "  and  "may  so  commit  or  bind  over 
persons  who  appear  to  be  guilty  of  crimes 
within  their  final  jurisdiction."  Secondly,  a 
defendant  may  appeal  any  conviction  in  a 
district  court,  and  it  gives  him  the  right  to 
full  de  novo  trial  in  the  Superior  court.  There 
is  an  alternative  appeal  available  in  mis- 
demeanor cases.  These  cases  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  a  six-man  jury  trial  at  District 
Courts  in  eight  counties,  or  to  a  twelve-man 
jury  trial  in  Boston  Municipal  Court.  Choice 
of  this  option  constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  right 
to    appeal    to  Superior  Court.     Appeals  are 


heard  as  do  novo  cases.  The  superior  court 
thus  has  original  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes 
and  appellate  jurisdiction  over  all  crimes 
tried  before  a  district  court. 

The  highest  level  court  in  Massachusetts 
is  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  Appeals  may 
be  taken  to  this  court  from  a  final  judgement 
in  the  superior  court  or  from  a  de  novo  jury 
trial  in  the  district  courts. 

The  prosecution  consists  of  those  officers 
who  represent  the  Commonwealth  in  crim- 
inal cases.  At  the  district  and  municipal 
court  level,  the  Commonwealth's  case  is  most 
frequently  presented  by  a  police  officer  from 
the  arresting  department.  In  the  more  com- 
plex cases,  an  attorney  from  the  District 
Attorney's  office  may  appear.  In  the  Superior 
Court,  the  Commonwealth  is  most  frequently 
represented  by  the  District  Attorney  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  case  is  being  tried.  (Mass- 
achusetts is  divided  into  nine  districts,  each 
of  which  elects  a  district  attorney.)  The 
Attorney  General  may  also  represent  the 
Commonwealth  in  the  Superior  Court  in  cases 
of  statewide  importance,  or  in  cases  in  which 
he  has  been  requested  to  assist.  Either  the 
District  Attorney  or  the  Attorney  General 
presents  the  prosecution  argument  for  cases 
appealed  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and 
the  Attorney  General,  in  addition,  handles  all 
post-conviction  remedy  cases.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  clear  lines  of 
demarcation  among  the  prosecutional 
responsibilities.  Consequently,  it  is  possible 
for  one  defendant  to  end  up  with  a  police 
prosecutor  in  the  district  court,  a  district 
attorney  in  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  At- 
torney General  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

The  defense  consists  of  the  private  bar  and 
the  public  defenders.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  private  bar's  involvement  in  crim- 
inal cases  on  a  retained  basis.  The  public 
defenders  consist  of  the  Massachusetts  De- 
fenders Committee  which  is  established  by 
statute  to  represent  indigent  offenders  (ex- 
cept cases  of  capital  crimes,  for  which  an 
appointive  system  is  provided),  the  various 
other  poverty  organizations  which  provide 
counsel  for  indigents,  and,  in  some  cases, 
counsel  from  the  private  bar  who  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  court.  This  latter  category 
has  been  severely  limited  recently  by  a 
rule  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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These  are  the  components  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  In  the  following 
sections  of  this  plan  they  will  be  described 
and  evaluated  as  individual  units,  and  then 
programs  will  be  proposed  to  achieve  the 
goals  for  improvement  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  justice  system  so  that  it  protects 
the  individual,  assists  in  the  reduction  of 
crime,  and  functions  with  the  utmost  ef- 
ficiency. 

IV.     Description  -  Evaluation 

A0  The  Courts 

1.  Statistical  Overview 

Relevant  information  concerning  the  judi- 
cial system  has  been  gathered  from  data  de- 
tailing the  number  of  criminal  cases  entered, 
disposed  of,  and  awaiting  trial  in  a  given  year. 
The  data  which  has  emerged  is  as  follows. 

In  1962,  there  were  a  total  of  21,506 
criminal  cases  before  the  Superior  Court.  By 
1967,  the  figure  had  risen  to  31,654,  an  in- 
crease of  some  50  percent.  During  the  same 
period  the  number  of  cases  tried  rose  from 
2,978  in  1962  to  3,263  in  1967.  In  1962, 
there  were  5,057  criminal  cases  awaiting  dis- 
position at  the  end  of  the  year.  In  1967,  this 
figure  had  risen  to  11,774,  an  increase  of 
over  100  percent. 

In  1961-62,  there  was  a  total  of  304,254 
criminal  cases  begun  in  all  the  District  Courts 
of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1966-67,  the  figure 
had  increased  to  480,383,  a  rise  of  over  50 
percent.  The  criminal  caseload  of  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  has  undergone  a  similar  in- 
crease. In  1962,  there  were  52,749  criminal 
entries  in  that  court;  in  1967,  a  comparable 
figure  is  214,959,  constituting  an  increase 
of  over  400  percent.  In  1967,  75  percent 
of  the  criminal  case  entries  in  the  District 
Courts  were  either  for  automobile  violators 
(excluding  drunken  driving)  or  drunkenness. 
These  two  classes  of  criminal  cases  usually 
do  not  involve  an  extended  use  of  judicial 
resources. 

Upon  examination  of  remaining  cases 
which  involved  crimes  of  larceny,  burglary, 
driving  under  the  influence,  and  other  tradi- 
tional criminal  acts,  it  appears  that  the  num- 
ber of  court  entries  for  such  has  risen  55 
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percent  from  63,000  in  1962  to  115,000  in 
1967.  These  constitute  the  types  of  cases 
which  involve  the  greatest  investment  of 
time,  care,  and  skill  by  the  court. 

Since  all  prosecutions  involve  a  court 
entry,  the  geographic  distribution  of  crimi- 
nal cases  entries  before  the  courts  on  a 
county  basis  can  be  roughly  determined  from 
statistics  representing  the  number  of  prose- 
cutions in  the  Commonwealth. 

Data  available  with  respect  to  criminal 
case  entries  on  a  city  basis  indicate  the 
major  need  for  court  services  within  the 
confines  of  metropolitan  population  districts. 

The  dearth  of  significant  statistics  makes 
meaningful  analysis  difficult.  Existing  data 
does  not  indicate  the  characteristics  of  the 
accused  coming  to  the  attention  of  judicial 
forums.  The  availability  of  such  data  is 
important  to  the  judge  in  detailing  the  types 
and  characters  of  offenders  he  will  most 
likely  encounter,  and  such  information  is 
also  important  in  defining  the  types  of 
judicial  resource  designs  discussed  in  other 
sections  of  the  plan  will  help  to  make  such 
information  available. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the 
demand  for  judicial  services  on  a  geographi- 
cal basis.  As  a  rough  estimate,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  distribution  of  judi- 
cial manpower  on  a  county  basis  generally 
coincides  with  the  ratio  of  criminal  cases 
entered.  Suffolk,  Worcester,  and  Middlesex 
counties,  therefore  .contain  the  largest  con- 
centration of  judicial  manpower.  Beyond 
such  a  generality,  analysis  is  impossible. 
In  addition,  information  must  be  compiled 
relevant  to  the  distribution  of  persons  ac- 
cused of  crime  who  require  judicial  deci- 
sion making  and  the  amount  of  judicial  time 
and  resources  necessary  to  deal  with  such 
persons. 

It  can  be  concluded  that,  before  major  de- 
cisions about  the  judicial  process  are  made, 
much  more  information  is  necessary.  Studies 
should  be  instituted  to  determine  what  data 
will  be  most  helpful  to  making  these  decisions 
and  then  action  should  be  taken  to  gather  this 
data. 

2.  Primary  System 


a.   Court  Organization  and  Operations 

As  was  noted  earlier,  Massachusetts  has 
a  three  tiered  criminal  court  system;  the 
District  Court,  the  Superior  Court,  and  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

A  majority  of  the  District  Courts  are 
full-time,  i.e.,thepresidingjusticeisnotper- 
mitted  to  practice  Law.  At  present,  55  of  the 
District  Courts  are  manned  by  full-time 
judges,  the  remaining  18  by  part-time  judges. 
Twelve  of  the  part-time  District  Courts  are 
located  in  the  western  half  of  the  State 
(Worcester  and  west).  District  Courts  are 
primarily  one-judge  courts,  but  there  are 
several  multi-judge  full-time  courts. 

The  73  District  Courts  in  the  Common- 
wealth sit  in  82  court  houses.  Some  of  these 
court  houses  also  accomodate  sittings  of  the 
Superior  Court.  Each  county  is  required  by 
law  to  provide  suitable  courthouses,  houses 
of  correction,  jails,  and  suitable  accomoda- 
tions for  District  Courts. 

The  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston 
is  analagous  to  a  District  Court,  with  similar 
subject  matter,  criminal  jurisdiction  confined 
to  designated  areas  of  Boston.  It  is  a  full- 
time  court  presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice, 
eight  full-time  judges  and  five  special  jus- 
tices. It  comprises  one  of  the  nine  District 
Courts  which  service  the  judicial  needs  of 
Suffolk  County,  but  it  is  not  within  the  organi- 
zational framework  of  the  District  Court 
system. 

The  Superior  Courtis  the  Commonwealth's 
upper  level  trial  court  of  general  jurisdiction. 
Superior  Court  is  a  full-time  court  presided 
over  by  a  Chief  Justice  and  45  Associate 
Justices.  Sessions  are  held  at  one  or  more 
locations  in  every  county,  presided  over  by 
a  single  justice  who  exercises  the  full  power 
of  the  court.  An  appellate  division  of  three 
Superior  Court  Justices  has  jurisdiction  to 
review  sentences  in  serious  criminal  cases. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is  the  highest 
State  tribunal,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice 
and  six  Associate  Justices.  It  is  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  criminal  matters.  Its  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  extends  to  all  cases, 
criminal  and  civil  at  law  and  in  equity.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Courts  sits  en  banc  as  an 


appellate  tribunal,  four  justices  constituting 
a  quorum.  Court  sittings  for  all  the  counties 
are  held  at  Boston. 

The  Suffolk  County  Courthouse  in  Boston 
houses  the  Supreme  Judicial,  Superior,  Pro- 
bate, Land,  Boston  Municipal,  and  Juvenile 
Courts.  This  courthouse  comprises  twc 
wings;  an  old  wing  built  in  1894  and  a  new 
wing  constructed  in  1937. 

There  is  too  little  known  about  court  organ- 
ization to  make  any  judgements  on  structural 
quality  of  the  Massachusetts  system.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  recent  pronouncements 
by  national  professional  legal  bodies  which 
can  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for  analysis. 
The  National  Crime  Commission  has  recom- 
mended the  unification  of  felony  and  mis- 
demeanor courts  and  their  ancillary  agencies 
— prosecutors,  defenders,  and  probation  ser- 
vice. A  more  comprehensive  program  is 
embodied  in  the  Model  State  Judicial  Article 
as  enunciated  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. The  Model  State  Judicial  Article  pro- 
poses the  integration  of  all  courts  in  a  State 
into  a  single  court  system  with  a  single  court 
of  original  jurisdiction.  Included  in  such  a 
consolidation  is  the  creation  of  an  inter- 
mediate appellate  court.  Since  the  structure 
of  the  Massachusetts  court  system  is  not 
comparable,  it  is  not  apparent  whether  this 
dissimilarity  adversely  affects  the  operation 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Commonwealth's 
judicial  system.  One  conclusion  that  can  be 
made  is  that  there  is  no  apparent  quantita- 
tive need  for  an  intermediate  appellate  tri- 
bunal, in  that  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
the  States  highest  appellate  tribunal  has  been 
able  to  clear  its  appellate  docket  every  year. 
However,  clearing  the  docket  has  increasing- 
ly required  more  judicial  time,  and  several 
members  of  the  court  are  of  the  opinion  that 
an  intermediate  appellate  court  is  required. 

b.  District  Court  Studies 

The  above  suggests  the  need  for  extensive 
research  into  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  District  Court  system.  This  is  neces- 
sary if  only  to  determine  what  questions  must 
be  answered  before  specific  proposals  may 
be  advanced  and  implemented.  Such  a  study 
is  now  underway  by  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice  in  conjunction  with 
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Boston  Lawyers  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law.  Its  immediate  goal  is  to  take  the 
initial  steps  necessary  for  an  examination  of 
the  lower  courts  of  Massachusetts.  The  study 
will  focus  on  three  aspects  of  the  District 
Court:  its  process,  participants,  and  struc- 
ture. 

In  its  focus  on  process,  the  study  will 
examine  how  an  accused  proceeds  through  the 
lower  courts,  from  arrest,  to  arraignment, 
trial,  sentencing  and  appeal.  The  partici- 
pants in  the  process  will  also  be  examined. 
These  would  include  the  judges,  the  police, 
the  defendants,  the  counsel.  Analysis  of  the 
structure  will  involve  review  of  the  statutory 
framework  establishing  the  courts,  the  physi- 
cal facilities  and  the  court  management. 

Some  of  these  issues  have  already  been 
considered  as  parts  of  other  studies.  For 
example,  several  judicial  study  commissions 
have  dealt  with  the  question  of  full-time  vs. 
part-time  judges  for  the  District  Courts,  and 
the  Griswold  Commission  of  1962  proposed 
the  consolidation  of  the  existing  system  into 
fifty -two  full-time  courts,  serving  on  a  circuit 
basis.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Commission 
that  this  system  should  allow  the  judges  to  be 
assigned  according  to  where  the  heaviest 
caseloads  were  developing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  recent  report  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  District  Courts  indicates  that 
this  year,  judges  were  assigned  to  hear  a 
substantial  number  of  cases  outside  of  their 
own  jurisdiction.  It  can  only  be  concluded 
that  new  information  on  this  aspect  of  the 
system  should  be  gathered  prior  to  any  action, 
and  the  lower  court  study  should  determine 
methods  to  accomplish  this. 

A  second  example  is  that  of  court  facili- 
ties. Each  year  in  an  annual  report,  the 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts  reviews  the  physical 
facilities  of  the  court  system.  According  to 
his  reports,  the  quality  of  the  Common- 
wealth's courthouses  range  from  excellent  to 
inadequate.  At  least  two  District  Courthouses 
may  be  classified  as  unfit  for  court  purposes. 
The  majority  of  the  State's  court  facilities 
are  of  fair  to  good  condition.  He  stated  in 
1967:  "A  fair  sampling  of  District  court- 
houses in  the  Commonwealth  show  their 
average  age  to  be  58  years.  Elevators  and 
air  conditioning  are  almost  unknown  and  all 


too  many  of  the  District  Court  facilities, 
particularly  the  clerk's  offices,  lack  adequate 
space,  furnishings,  and  equipment.  Small 
law  libraries,  in  current  condition,  are  so 
rare  as  to  be  the  cause  of  justifiable  local 
pride." 

The  Suffolk  County  courthouse  in  Boston 
constitutes  a  barely  adequate  facility  for 
judicial  purposes  and  is  not  a  model  for  the 
large  courthouses  of  the  Commonwealth. 
There  are  a  number  of  faults  with  the  present 
structure — driving  rain  penetrates  many  of 
the  windows  and  air  conditioning  has  been  a 
late  addition  in  a  few  courtrooms.  This  major 
courthouse  will  soon  be  dwarfed  by  State  and 
federal  tower  office  buildings  in  the  Govern- 
ment Center. 

On  November  30,  1965,  the  General  Court 
established  a  special  commission  to  investi- 
gate and  study  court  facilities  in  the  Common- 
wealth. In  1967,  the  Commission's  member- 
ship was  increased  with  the  provision  that 
its  final  report  be  filed  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 25,  1968.  Unfortunately,  the  Commission 
did  not  receive  sufficient  appropriations  to 
enable  it  to  undertake  fully  the  responsibili- 
ties assigned.  However,  the  Commission  did 
file  an  interim  report  relative  to  court  facili- 
ties in  Boston  and  Springfield.  Its  conclusion 
states  that  present  facilities  are  grossly  in- 
adequate for  current  needs  and  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  they  will  be  able  to  accom- 
modate future  workloads. 

Courthouse  construction  in  the  Common- 
wealth has  been  haphazard,  based  on  the 
initiative  of  local  groups  and  linked  to  the 
financing  authorized  by  county  loan  construc- 
tion bills.  Though  each  county  is  required 
by  law  to  provide  suitable  courthouses,  the 
nature  of  the  local  response  to  improving 
court  facilities  has  varied  from  county  to 
county.  Generally  progress  has  been  slow 
and  sporadic. 

There  is  an  obvious  connection  between  the 
quality  of  the  facilities  in  our  "halls  of  jus- 
tice" and  the  efficiency  with  which  justice 
is  meted  out.  Less  obvious  is  the  impact 
which  the  appearance  of  a  court  may  have  on 
those  associated  with  the  judicial  process. 
It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  dignity  of  the  law 
may  be  served,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the 
dignity  of  our  courthouses. 
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The  special  commission  established  by 
the  legislature  should  be  allocated  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  it  to  make  a  meaningful  study 
of  this  problem. 

A  third  example  of  an  area  in  which  special 
study  is  needed  is  that  of  prosecution  of  cases 
in  the  district  courts  by  the  police.  This  will 
be  dealt  with  later  in  this  section,  under  the 
general  discussion  of  prosecution. 

A  fourth  area  which  should  be  given  con- 
sideration is  the  procedure  to  appeal  and  the 
de  novo  hearing. 

If  a  trial  in  the  District  Court  results  in 
a  criminal  conviction,  the  defendant  has  an 
absolute  right  of  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court 
for  a  jury  trial.  In  addition,  various  Massa- 
chusetts statutes  now  provide  for  an  alterna- 
tive appeal  in  misdemeanor  cases  to  a  six- 
man  jury  trial  at  District  Courts  in  eight 
counties:  Berkshire,  Bristol,  Essex,  Hamp- 
den, Middlesex,  Norfolk,  Plymouth,  and  Wor- 
cester. Choice  of  this  option  constitutes  a 
waiver  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  twelve- 
man  jury  trial  in  the  Superior  Court.  This 
second  trial,  whether  it  be  in  the  District 
or  Superior  Court,  is  a  full  de  novo  trial. 
No  lower  court  findings  are  binding  on  the 
appeal.  The  right  of  appeal  from  a  District 
Court  determination,  however,  does  not  exist 
where  there  is  an  imposition  of  a  suspended 
sentence. 

Trial  by  jury  is  as  inherently  time  con- 
suming and  costly  as  it  is  inherently  the 
center  of  our  adjudicative  process.  Modern 
trends  have  been  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
jury  in  civil  actions  and  provide  knowledge- 
able waiver  on  the  criminal  side.  Limitation 
on  the  use  of  the  jury  in  Massachusetts  in 
criminal  cases  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
the  de  novo  procedure,  wherein  an  automatic 
jury  trial  de  novo  is  granted  in  the  Superior 
Court  after  a  non-jury  determination  in  the 
District  Court  if  the  defendant  so  requests. 
On  the  basis  of  present  knowledge,  there  ap- 
pear to  be  a  number  of  possible  harmful 
consequences  involved  in  the  use  of  such  pro- 
cedure. Harm  to  the  defendant  may  result 
from  the  entry  of  a  conviction  on  his  pro- 
bation record.  Institutional  harm  may  result 
at  two  levels:  first,  district  court  judges 
may  not  be  challenged  on  points  of  law. 
Second,    the    de  novo  procedure  contributes 
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in  some  measure  to  superior  court  conges- 
tion. Moreover,  some  recent  decisions  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the 
question  of  jury  trial  have  raised  issues  of 
constitutionality  of  not  providing  jury  trial 
in  the  first  instance.  Finally,  the  existence 
of  the  de  novo  procedure  contributes  to  a 
dichotomy  of  sentencing  attitudes  between 
the  District  and  Superior  Court  Justices. 

The  proposals  of  various  Massachusetts 
study  groups  have  been  directed  at  some  of 
the  problems  raised  by  the  existence  of  the 
de  novo  procedure.  These  proposals  have 
included  the  expanded  use  of  the  six-man 
jury  system  within  the  District  Courts;  the 
elimination  of  double  trials  in  certain  areas 
by  giving  defendants  charged  with  more 
serious  offenses  certain  options:  trial  with- 
out jury  at  either  the  District  or  Superior 
Court,  jury  trial  in  the  Superior  Court,  or 
a  six-man  jury  trial,  where  available,  with 
no  right  to  appeal  to  a  de  novo  trial  in  any 
case;  and  the  enlargement  of  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court. 

While  these  devices  might  limit  resort 
to  the  de  novo  procedure  so  as  to  avoid 
duplicity  in  time  and  effort,  there  is  in- 
sufficient data  available  to  determine  if 
the  utilization  of  such  mechanisms  will  re- 
sult in  improvements  in  the  system.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  the  answers  to  these  questions 
are  crucial  to  solution  of  the  larger  problem 
of  determining  an  optimum  judicial  organiza- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth. 

The  aforementioned  examples  merely  but- 
tress the  need  for  more  extensive  research 
to  be  undertaken  with  respect  to  the  Common- 
wealth's judicial  system.  The  lower  court 
study  is  only  a  first  step  in  determining 
what  direction  further  research  should  take. 

c.  Superior  Court  Congestion 

Another  major  problem  area  confronting 
the  judicial  system  concerns  "congestion", 
a  condition  caused  by  ever  increasing  case- 
loads and  the  inability  of  the  judicial  system 
to  keep  pace  with  such  increases.  The  re- 
sult is  larger  and  larger  delays  in  the  dis- 
position of  cases. 

(1)  A  Civil  and  Criminal  Problem 
In   speaking  of  congestion  in  Massachu- 


setts,  we  are  primarily  describing  the  civil 
and  criminal  caseload  problem  confronting 
the  Superior  Court.  By  measuring  the  time 
elapsing  between  date  of  entry  of  a  case  to 
the  time  of  trial  against  a  standard  defining 
an  acceptable  period  of  delay,  we  may  ar- 
rive at  an  estimate  of  congestion  for  the 
given  judicial  system.  Though  there  exist 
varying  standards  as  to  what  period  of  time 
constitutes  an  acceptable  period  of  delay,  we 
will  accept  the  longest  figure — that  a  delay 
of  18  months  between  date  of  entry  and  trial 
is  not  an  unreasonable  period  of  time  to  await 
one's  day  in  court.  Applying  such  a  measure- 
ment we  confront  the  following.  In  1967,  de- 
lay in  court  trials  in  civil  jury  cases  in 
Suffolk  County  amounted  to  forty-one  months, 
in  Bristol  County  it  was  thirty-six  months, 
and  in  Middlesex  County,  Cambridge  Su- 
perior   Court,  it  was  thirty-four  months. 

Massachusetts  has  the  dubious  distinction 
of  appearing  three  times  among  the  seven- 
teen courts  of  general  trial  jurisdiction 
which  show  the  longest  delay  in  reaching 
civil  jury  cases  for  trial  in  1967, 

The  existence  of  congestion  in  the  courts 
is  one  factor  inhibiting  effective  disposition 
in  many  cases.  An  easing  of  congestion 
will  allow  more  time  for  the  consideration 
of  the  case  and  the  needs  of  the  accused. 
It  will  also  have  the  result  of  increasing 
the  efficiency  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem by  removing  delays  between  arrest  and 
trial  so  that  justice  will  be  swift  and  sure. 

The  congestion  problems  in  the  civil  and 
criminal  dockets  are  interrelated.  The  in- 
crease in  civil  congestion  has  been  caused 
in  large  measure  by  an  attempt  to  dispose 
of  an  ever  increasing  criminal  caseload. 
The  application  of  judicial  re  sources  to  either 
civil  or  criminal  proceedings  will  exercise 
significant  effect  on  the  delay  and  case 
backlog  in  the  other  area. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  from  available  sta- 
tistics that  problems  of  congestion  on  the 
criminal  side  of  the  court  have  become  in- 
creasingly severe  over  the  last  six  years. 
(See  Statistical  Overview,  p.  13.)  In  1967, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Congestion 
in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Governor's  Pub- 
lic Safety  Committee  found  that  persons 
charged  with  serious  crimes  were  free  on 


bail  for  as  much  as  1  1/2  years  before  their 
cases  could  be  tried,  and  it  was  shown,  in 
the  study  of  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, that  persons  awaiting  trial  frequently 
commit  other  crimes. 

(2)  Possible  Causes  and  Solutions 

Problems  of  congestion  have  been  endemic 
to  many  States  and  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
variety  of  manners.  Either  the  administra- 
tive machinery  has  been  streamlined,  a  new 
organizational  structure  put  into  effect,  or 
additional  judicial  manpower  provided.  Al- 
though Massachusetts  has  a  more  severe  con- 
gestion problem  than  most  other  States,  ad- 
ditional judicial  personnel  have  not  been 
provided,  nor  have  effective  steps  been 
taken  to  streamline  administrative  ma- 
chinery. What  has  been  done  is  the  enact- 
ment of  statutes  providing  stop-gap  solu- 
tions to  increasing  problems  of  congestion. 
Such  measures  have  provided  for  the  use  of 
auditors  in  the  Superior  Court  in  certain 
types  of  cases,  and  the  provisions  of  six-man 
juries  in  the  District  Courts  to  hear  mis- 
demeanor appeals.  Such  measures,  even  if 
adequate  over  the  short  run,  provide  no  last- 
ing solutions. 

The  actual  causes  of  congestion  are  un- 
known. Increasing  criminal  caseloads,  the  de 
novo  procedures,  lack  of  adequate  judicial 
manpower,  increasing  civil  caseloads,  and 
the  lack  of  a  streamlined  administrative 
machinery  all  appear  causative  in  this  re- 
gard, though  the  contributing  factor  of  each 
is  unapportionable.  An  added  factor  contribu- 
ting to  congestion  may  be  found  in  the  out- 
moded practices  of  court  procedures.  The 
National  Crime  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  States  adopt  a  model  time- 
table for  the  processing  of  criminal  cases 
which  would  allow  a  maximum  period  of 
nine  months  for  the  complete  disposition, 
including  appellate  review,  of  a  criminal 
case.  Philadelphia  has  dealt  with  the  prob- 
lem differently,  so  that  instead  of  measur- 
ing cases  against  fixed  time  standards, 
special  priorities  are  established  for  those 
charged  with  violent  crimes.  Such  offenders 
must  come  to  trial  within  thirty  days  of 
indictment.  As  far  as  presently  can  be 
determined,  Massachusetts  does  not  have 
any  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  pos- 
ture of  a  criminal  case.    This  is  an  area  in 
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which  evaluation  is  badly  needed. 


causes  of  congestion. 


Another  factor  which  may  contribute  to 
the  state  of  congestion  in  the  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  the  practice  of  lawyers  in 
gaining  continuances.  Based  on  present  in- 
formation, it  would  seem  that  continuances 
are  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  in  many 
jurisdictions  and  are  sought  after  by  counsel 
in  an  admitted  attempt  to  gain  the  most 
favorable  disposition  for  their  clients  by 
securing  the  "proper"  judge  to  determine 
their  cause.  Often,  continuances  may  be 
requested  because  an  attorney  has  under- 
taken to  handle  more  cases  than  his  avail- 
able time  would  allow.  The  extent  of  con- 
gestion caused  by  the  undisciplined  granting 
of  continuances  is  unknown,  but  some  authori- 
ties believe  it  is  a  primary  cause  of  delay 
in  the  system. 

The  aforementioned  analysis  indicates  the 
need  for  extensive  research  into  the  causes, 
processes,  and  manifestations  of  congestion 
in  the  court.  Such  a  study  was  recently 
undertaken  by  use  of  system  analysis,  in  the 
Federal  Court  system.  The  goals  of  the  study 
were  to  state  problems  of  congestion  in  a 
clear  manner  and  to  suggest  analytic  ap- 
proaches leading  to  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lems. Problems  raised  in  this  regard  are 
in  objectively  establishing  the  causing  of 
court  delay,  determining  the  proportionate 
contribution  into  congestion  of  each  identified 
factor,  and  determining  a  methodology  which 
will  allow  a  court  to  examine  itself  over 
time. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  is 
presently  the  object  of  a  similar  study  to  be 
conducted  by  MITRE  Corporation  into  prob- 
lems of  information  handling.  The  study  will 
focus  on  the  docket  preparation  process,  the 
data  required  for  performing  the  function  of 
case  assignment,  and  a  survey  of  the  manage- 
ment and  administrative  information  needs  of 
the  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Such  a  study 
is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the  formula- 
tion of  more  detailed  and  extensive  research 
into  the  nature  of  and  solution  to  problems 
of  court  congestion. 

In  conclusion  permanent  procedures 
must  be  worked  out  to  relieve  congestion  in 
the  judicial  system,  and  such  procedures 
must   be    based   on  studies  determining  the 


There  are  two  areas  which  relate  to  the 
total  court  system  which  shall  also  be  con- 
sidered. These  are  administration  and 
management,  and  personnel. 

d.  Administration 

(1)  Supreme  Judicial  Court 

Court  administration  and  management 
functions  in  Massachusetts  are  exercised  by 
a  variety  of  organizational  structures.  The 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  are 
granted  "general  superintendence"  and  are 
granted  rulemaking  power  relative  to  im- 
proving the  efficient  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  rules  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
may  not  conflict  with  statutes.  The  Superior 
Judicial  Court  has,  on  occasion,  exercised 
its  rulemaking  authority  even  when  the 
General  Court  has  not  acted.  Illustrative  is 
the  case  of  Rule  15  (oral  discovery  in  civil 
cases),  in  which  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
successfully  adopted  new  rules  of  civil  pro- 
cedure. Most  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
rules  relate  to  the  business  and  practice  of 
the  Court  regarding  taking  of  dispositions, 
filing  of  briefs,  and  the  like.  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  Justices  are  additionally  autho- 
rized to  hold  conferences  "for  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  relating  to  judicial  business, 
the  improvement  of  the  judicial  system,  and 
the  administration  of  justice." 

In  1956,  the  General  Court  created  an  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  courts,  headed  by 
an  Executive  Secretary  appointed  by  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  who 
serves  at  their  pleasure.  The  Executive 
Secretary  is  given  authority  to  collect  and 
examine  relevant  data  on  the  management, 
facilities,  dockets,  and  administration  of  all 
courts  in  the  Commonwealth. 

(2)  Superior  Court 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court 
exercises  authority  as  to  the  assignment  and 
attendance  of  Associate  Justice  at  required 
sittings  of  the  Superior  Court.  Additionally, 
the  Superior  Court  exercises  rulemaking 
power  relative  to  its  practice  and  business, 
providing  such  rules  do  not  conflict  with 
those  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
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(3)  District  Courts  and  Boston  Munici- 
pal Court 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
is  granted  extensive  administrative  power 
over  all  district  courts,  save  the  Boston 
Municipal  Court  which  constitutes  a  separate 
administrative  entity.  He  is  authorized  to 
promulgate  rules  regulating  the  business 
and  practice  of  the  district  courts.  He  has 
"general  superintendence"  of  the  district 
courts  and  their  clerks  and  other  officers. 
(The  Chief  Justice  may  call  into  conference 
all  or  any  of  the  justices  of  the  District 
Courts,  including  the  Boston  Municipal  Court 
or  other  officers  connected  with  such  courts 
to  promote  coordination  in  the  work  of  the 
judicial  system.)  He  may  report  to  the 
Governor  or  General  Court  and  request 
legislation  relative  to  any  matter  affecting 
the  administration  of  the  District  Courts. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  order  of  the 
Chief  Justice  pertaining  to  the  performance 
of  these  duties  may  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  who,  after  a  hearing  and 
finding  on  the  matter  in  question,  must 
enter  an  appropriate  order. 

Acting  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  performance  of  the 
aforementioned  duties  is  the  Administra- 
tive Committee  of  the  District  Courts.  The 
Committee  is  composed  of  five  District 
Court  justices  appointed  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  The 
Administrative  Committee  is  available  to 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  to 
perform  such  duties  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary   in    the    performance    of    his   duties. 

The  Boston  Municipal  Court  exercises 
independent  rulemaking  power  regarding  its 
business  and  practice.  The  Chief  Justice 
has  authority  to  make  assignments  for  the 
attendance  of  associate  and  special  justices 
at  the  times  and  places  appointed  for  hold- 
ing court.  The  Boston  Municipal  Court  is 
not  subject  to  District  Court  Administra- 
tion. 

(4)  A  Centralized  Administration 

Effective  administration  is  of  prime  im- 
portance in  Massachusetts  in  making  the 
judicial  function  more  efficient.    An  admin- 


istrative structure  geared  to  the  modern 
needs  of  the  court  system  will  enable  more 
cases  to  be  disposed  of,  thereby  reducing 
delays  and  congestion  and  fostering  fairness 
in  the  operation  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

These  concerns  have  found  expression  in 
the  call  for  centralized  administration,  a 
recommendation  which  is  recurrent  through- 
out modern  reform  proposals.  Centralized 
administration  has  the  virtue  of  vesting 
power  in  one  authority  to  ensure  that  de- 
cision making  does  not  become  unwieldy, 
responsibility  dispersed,  and  accountability 
lacking.  The  National  Crime  Commission 
has  recommended  that  States  provide  clear 
administrative  responsibility  within  courts 
and  ensure  that  professional  court  adminis- 
trators are  available  to  assist  judges  in  their 
management  functions.  Implementation  of 
such  proposals  have  varied  from  State  to 
State.  New  York  created  the  office  of  an 
administrative  judge  in  the  New  York  Crim- 
inal Court  charged  with  performing  admin- 
istrative functions.  Arizona  placed  the  ad- 
ministrative direction  of  its  judicial  system 
under  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court.  Illinois  granted  to  its  Supreme  Court, 
as  a  whole,  administrative  authority  over  all 
State  courts. 

As  the  foregoing  examples  of  State  reform 
indicate,  development  of  clear  authority  and 
responsibility  for  court  management  have 
been  considered  essential  for  effective  ad- 
ministration. Under  the  Model  State  Judicial 
Article,  the  Chief  Justice  is  the  executive  head 
of  the  judicial  system  who  appoints  a  head  of 
the  administrative  office  of  the  courts  to  per- 
form all  necessary  administrative  functions. 

The  present  Massachusetts  system  of 
judicial  administration  may  be  described  as 
one  of  limited  centralization.  The  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Boston  Municipal,  District  and 
Superior  Court  exercise  separate  and  inde- 
pendent administrative  authority.  Adminis- 
trative jurisdictional  lines  have  thereby  been 
drawn  between  the  District  and  the  Superior 
Court,  while  within  the  District  Court  system 
itself,  the  Boston  Municipal  Court  has  been 
isolated  as  a  separate  entity.  A  grant  of 
general  "superintendence* '  over  all  the 
courts  in  the  Commonwealth  has  been  made 
to   the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  as  a  whole, 
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and  not  to  the  Chief  Justice.  On  its  face  the 
present  administrative  scheme  fails  to  satis- 
fy the  thrust  of  modern  reform  proposals 
concerning  centralized  administration  in  two 
ways:  (1)  The  Boston  Municipal  Court  and 
the  District  Courts,  both  of  which  perform 
essentially  identical  functions,  are  regarded 
as  separate  administrative  entities,  and  (2) 
the  grant  of  general  administrative  authority 
has  been  made  to  the  entire  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court.  This  latter  failing  may  be  deemed 
to  have  been  cured  by  the  creation  of  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court,  accompanied  with  a 
grant  of  arguably  broad  powers.  In  opera- 
tion, however,  the  diffusion  of  administrative 
power  in  the  entire  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
has  not  been  centralized  in  the  Executive 
Secretary.  The  Executive  Secretaries  have 
in  effect  acted  as  Secretaries,  not  adminis- 
trators. They  gather  facts  for,  and  make 
suggestions  to,  the  court  as  opposed  to  being 
a  quasi-independent  source  of  initiative  and 
authority.  This  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  including  the  limitation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary's  staff  of  two  employees  and 
the  annual  salary  of  $22,275. 

Effective  analysis  in  this  regard  will  re- 
quire the  compilation  of  more  data.  Similar- 
ly, the  extent  and  use  of  judicial  rulemaking 
power  in  the  various  courts  of  the  Common- 
wealth is  unclear,  based  upon  information 
presently  available.  Additional  collection  of 
data  must,  therefore,  occur  at  this  level  as 
well. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
Massachusetts  judicial  system  requires  a 
centralized  administrative  machine.  How- 
ever, the  administrative  posture  of  the  sys- 
tem is  difficult  to  determine  and  evaluation 
requires  more  data  before  any  significant 
action  should  be  taken.  The  recently  under- 
taken lower  court  study  may  provide  such 
data  for  the  District  Courts,  but  the  other 
parts  of  the  system  should  also  be  studied. 

e.  Management 

To  meet  the  modern  demands  beingplaced 
upon  criminal  justice  systems,  a  streamlined 
and  efficient  administrative  organization 
must  be  coupled  with  streamlined  and  ef- 
ficient management  procedures. 


Modern  reform  trends  in  this  regard  have 
concerned  themselves  with  the  application  of 
data  processing  techniques  to  court  busi- 
ness and  management  systems.  The  National 
Crime  Commission  recommended  that  such 
techniques  be  instituted  to  improve  efficiency. 
The  Federal  Judicial  Center  has  been  given 
the  function  of  studying  automatic  data  pro- 
cessing and  systems  procedures  for  adaption 
in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in 
the  nation's  courts.  The  City  of  Denver  and 
Cook  County,  Illinois,  are  two  exceptions. 
Denver  maintains  three  master  computer 
tapes;  one  containing  all  active  civil  cases, 
one  all  pending  criminal  cases,  and  a  third 
all  attorneys  and  their  commitments.  A 
comparison  is  then  made  of  cases  ready 
for  trial  with  attorney  commitments  and  a 
tentative  trial  schedule  is  produced.  Denver 
is  also  experimenting  with  computers  to  col- 
lect, compare,  and  display  court  manage- 
ment and  scheduling  information  to  enable 
the  court  to  deal  more  effectively  with  case- 
loads. The  experience  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, is  another  guide  as  to  how  data  pro- 
cessing punch  cards.  Code  numbers  also 
indicate  the  type  of  case  pending  and  mode 
of  trial  (jury  or  non-jury).  From  such  cards 
a  daily  report  is  made  listing  all  plaintiffs 
and  all  defendants  in  each  case,  and  indi- 
cating case  number,  type  of  trial,  and  the 
amount  claimed.  Additional  information  is 
fed  into  a  computer  to  advise  the  court  of 
all  new  suits  filed.  It  is  now  possible  to 
determine  the  length  of  time  which  the  court 
devotes  to  any  phase  of  litigation.  In  the 
near  future,  data  processing  machinery  will 
be  able  to  prepare  a  court  calendar  and  as- 
signment call. 

The  application  of  data  processing  to  court 
business  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  county  as  a 
whole,  and  Massachusetts  is  no  exception. 
A  small  beginning  has,  however,  been  made 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Experimental  studies 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  office  of  the 
Suffolk  Superior  Court  Civil  Clerk.  The 
Boston  Municipal  Court  has  been  using  data 
processing  in  the  handling  of  traffic  tickets 
and  of  complaints  for  failure  to  respond  to 
tickets.  Needless  to  say,  there  is  room  for 
further  adaption  of  such  techniques  to  the 
busier  courts  of  the  State.  This  is  an  area 
which  requires  the  collection  of  more  exten- 
sive data. 
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In  conclusion,  the  feasibility  and  method- 
ology of  applying  data  processing  techniques 
to  court  business  and  management  requires 
more  study. 

f.  Personnel 

Description  and  discussion  of  judicial  per- 
sonnel involves  the  third  area  of  concern 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  working 
of  the  judicial  system.  This  area  of  the 
judicial  system  is  one  in  which  the  man  and 
the  institution  are  so  closely  merged  as  to 
become  one.  For  most  purposes,  the  court 
is  the  judge. 

(1)  Composition 

Judicial  manpower  in  the  Commonwealth 
consists  of  full-time,  part-time,  and  special 
justices.  Special  justices  are  available  to  the 
District,  Boston  Municipal,  and  Superior 
Court  as  caseload  requirements  dictate.  They 
sit  and  are  compensated  on  a  daily  basis  and 
are  permitted  to  practice  law  as  are  part- 
time  justices. 

All  Massachusetts  judicial  officers  are 
nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council.  The  past  two  Governors  have 
volunteered  to  seek  the  advice  of  responsible 
representatives  of  the  bar  (primarily  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association)  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  judicial  officers.  There  are  no 
constitutional  or  statutory  requirements  in 
Massachusetts  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
judicial  appointees,  though  in  recent  years 
all  justices  have  been  lawyers. 

At  present,  the  District  Court  system, 
including  the  Boston  Municipal  Court,  em- 
ploys 89  justices.  Seventy-one  are  full- 
time  justices  and  18  are  part-time  jus- 
tices. There  are  additionally  in  each  Dis- 
trict Court,  other  than  the  Boston  Munici- 
pal Court,  the  same  number  of  special  jus- 
tices as  there  are  full-time  or  part-time 
justices. 

The  Boston  Municipal  Court  presently 
consists  of  a  Chief  Justice,  eight  Associate 
Justices  and  five  Special  Justices.  A  1963 
amendment  to  the  General  Laws  prohibits 
the  replacement  of  infirm  or  retiring  Special 
Justices,  thereby  eventually  eliminating  the 


special     justice     system    from   the    Boston 
Municipal  Court. 

Present  Superior  Court  manpower  con- 
sists of  a  Chief  Justice,  and  45  Associate 
Justices.  (Associate  Justices  are  not  per- 
manently assigned  to  particular  counties  but 
are  assigned  periodically  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice on  a  rotational  basis.  At  any  one  time, 
one  third  or  more  justices  may  be  assigned 
to  Suffolk  County  in  Boston.)  All  justices  of 
the  Superior  Court  are  prohibited  from  the 
practice  of  law.  Salaries  of  Superior  Court 
Justices  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Com- 
monwealth's highest  tribunal,  is  composed  of 
one  Chief  Justice  and  six  Associate  Justices. 
Salaries  are  paid  by  the  Commonwealth.  The 
practice  of  law  is  forbidden  to  all  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

To  prove  sufficient  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  being  placed  on  criminal  justice 
systems  in  terms  of  difficulty  and  quantity 
of  cases,  adequate  numbers  of  trained  judges 
must  be  provided.  The  National  Crime  Com- 
mission has  recommended  that  the  judicial 
manpower  of  the  lower  courts  be  increased 
so  that  these  courts  will  be  able  to  cope  with 
the  volume  of  cases  coming  before  them  in  a 
dignified  and  deliberate  way.  While  this  sug- 
gestion is  inapposite  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
trict Court  judiciary,  it  has  great  relevance 
to  the  situation  in  the  Superior  Court.  There 
are  presently  45  Associate  Justices  on  this 
court.  Most  national  authorities  estimate 
that  there  should  be  one  judge  for  every 
100,000  population  (at  least  one  authority 
says  there  should  be  one  for  every  50,000 
population.)  Based  on  the  latest  census  esti- 
mate, Massachusetts  has  a  population  of 
5,420,000.  On  the  basis  of  this  formula,  an 
addition,  of  nine  justices  would  be  called  for. 
Legislation  to  accomplish  this  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion for  several  years,  and  again  this  year 
(S.145),  and  should  be  enacted. 

(2)  Selection 

The  selection  of  a  highly  qualified  judici- 
ary is  critical  to  the  question  of  maintaining 
high  standards  of  justice.  The  National  Crime 
Commission   recommends   that   despite   the 
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type  of  procedure  a  State  has  for  selection 
of  judges,  such  procedure  should  provide  an 
effective  screening  of  potential  candidates  for 
the  judiciary  on  the  basis  of  personal  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications  for  office.  It  recom- 
mended appointive  over  an  elective  method. 
The  Commission  further  cited  the  merit 
selection  plan  used  successfully  in  Missouri 
for  some  25  years  as  the  best  known  existing 
selection  system  for  the  judiciary.  The  so- 
called  Missouri  Plan  consists  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  qualified  candidates  for  the  judiciary 
by  a  non-partisan  commission;  appointment 
by  the  executive,  and  approval  by  the  voters. 
The  essential  elements  of  merit  selection 
are  that  the  qualifications  of  judicial  candi- 
dates are  screened  and  the  field  narrowed 
to  a  panel  of  a  few  nominees  whose  training, 
character,  and  temperment  mark  them  as 
potentially  superior  judges.  A  merit  selec- 
tion system  has  been  utilized  in  numerous 
States,  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  by  the 
governors  and  mayors  in  five  other  States 
and  cities,  notably  New  York,  and  has  been 
largely  supported  in  principle  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  and  the  American  Judi- 
cature Society.  However,  many  of  those 
jurisdictions  adopting  this  system  have  con- 
tinued to  have  problems  of  judicial  selection. 

Massachusetts  has  an  appointive  system 
for  the  selection  of  judges,  though  there  are 
no  statutory  required  qualifications  for  the 
holders  of  such  offices.  Though  the  form  of 
the  system  is  in  accord  with  the  National 
Crime  Commission  recommendation,  it  does 
not  in  operation  systematically  narrow  the 
field  to  a  choice  of  few  highly  qualified  mem- 
bers of  the  Bar.  What  the  best  method  of 
judicial  selection  should  be  in  Massachu- 
setts is  closely  related  to  several  other 
considerations,  such  as  salary,  retirement, 
and  conduct,  and  all  of  these  issues  should 
be  carefully  considered,  especially  because 
of  the  need  to  obtain  added  judicial  man- 
power in  the  Superior  Court. 

The  selection  and  appointment  of  justices 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  factors  which  in- 
fluence such  a  process  are  forces  of  low 
visibility.  The  selection  of  a  judge  is  an 
initial  act  of  momentous  importance  for  the 
workings  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
the  Commonwealth  should  determine  how  it 
can  select  the  most  qualified  persons  for 
these  critical  positions. 


(3)  Training 

Assuring  the  Commonwealth  a  competent 
judiciary  requires  not  only  a  good  scheme 
of  selection  but  the  assurance  that  candi- 
dates chosen  remain  qualified.  Toward  this 
end  the  National  Crime  Commission  has 
recommended  the  expansion  of  programs  for 
the  training  of  judges,  the  investment  of  more 
effort  in  curriculum  development,  and  the  ex- 
perimentation with  procedures  makingparti- 
cipation  in  continuing  training  programs 
mandatory.  After  appointment  to  the  bench, 
the  Commission  has  recommended  a  full- 
time  formal  training  program  and  in-sitting 
with  experienced  judges.  For  example,  Cali- 
fornia has  a  most  ambitious  program  for  the 
education  of  its  judiciary.  The  California 
Judicial  Council  hold  seminars  for  judges 
of  courts  of  general  jurisdiction  and  sponsors 
special  institutes  for  juvenile  and  municipal 
court  judges.  Delaware  has  a  similarly 
ambitious  program.  All  new  judges  spend  a 
month  with  experienced  judges  before  sitting 
alone.    Judicial  seminars  are  held  regularly. 

Massachusetts  has  not,  as  yet,  developed 
a  formalized  training  program  for  its 
judiciary.  Though  there  exists  no  statutory 
requirement  for  the  training  of  the  Common- 
wealth's judiciary,  there  have  been  some  judi- 
cial seminars  called  into  effect  by  various 
public  authorities.  This  situation  may  be 
made  more  systematic  with  the  recent  cre- 
ation of  the  Committee  on  Judicial  Educa- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  Judi- 
cial Conference,  in  association  with  the 
American  Bar  Association  held  an  educa- 
tional conference  for  District  Court  judges 
in  May,  1968.  Topics  covered  were  chosen 
after  consultation  with  attending  judges  and 
included:  "Search  and  Seizure,"  "Procedure 
in  Juvenile  Cases,"  and  "Philosophy  of 
Sentencing."  Future  educational  programs 
are  being  planned. 

(4)  Tenure  and  Retirements 

Given  the  interest  in  maintaining  a  com- 
petent, efficient  judiciary,  it  is  natural  that 
the  problem  of  the  length  and  conditions  of 
tenure  and  retirement  of  judges  has  re- 
ceived continuous  attention  in  reform  pro- 
posals. The  Crime  Commission  has  recom- 
mended that  tenure  in  major  trial  courts 
should  be  for  a  term  of  ten  years  or  more, 
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with  appropriate  provisions  to  facilitate  re- 
tirement of  judges  at  predetermined  ages. 
The  Model  State  Judicial  Article,  annunciated 
by  the  American  Bar  Association,  provides 
that  judges  be  subject  to  approval  or  rejec- 
tion by  the  electorate  three  years  after  ap- 
pointment and  every  ten  years  thereafter. 
Retirement  is  at  an  age  specified  by  statute 
which  is  to  be  not  less  than  65  years.  The 
Tufts  Assembly,  in  1964,  proposed  a  system 
of  mandatory  retirement  with  adequate  com- 
pensation for  judges  at  age  70,  subject  to 
retention  and  recall  when  needed.  The  de- 
cided reform  trend  has  been  to  provide 
specified  year  terms  for  judges  and  manda- 
tory retirement  at  specified  ages. 

Massachusetts  does  not  have  mandatory 
retirement  provisions  nor  provisions  for  ap- 
proval of  judges  by  the  electorate  at  speci- 
fied times.  However,  there  are  statutory 
provisions  relative  to  life  pensions  for 
judges,  making  retirement  at  age  70  an  at- 
tractive opportunity.  A  judge  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  70  years  and  who  has  served 
continuously  in  a  judicial  office  for  at  least 
10  years  is  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  of 
life  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  three-fourths 
of  his  salary  at  the  time  of  resignation.  Jus- 
tices appointed  subsequent  to  July  31,  1965, 
are  entitled  to  the  same  pension,  provided  they 
resign  within  30  days  after  10  years  of  con- 
tinuous judicial  service  having  reached  the 
age  of  70,  whichever  date  is  later. 

The  aim  of  modern  tenure  provisions  is  to 
ensure  a  competent  judiciary  when  it  is  ap- 
parent that  a  judge  due  to  advanced  age  or 
other  failing  has  shown  himself  unsuited  to 
remain  in  judicial  office.  The  existing  Mass- 
achusetts tenure  and  retirement  provisions 
should  be  carefully  studied  to  determine  if 
they  are  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
competent  and  efficient  judiciary. 

(5)  Judicial  Conduct 

It  is  apparent  that  related  to  the  problem 
of  judicial  tenure  and  retirement  is  that  of 
maintaining  proper  judicial  behavior  and  pro- 
viding for  the  removal  of  persons  incapaci- 
tated or  unfit  to  remain  in  judicial  offices. 
The  nature  of  the  judicial  process  in  these 
areas  directly  determines  the  real  and  ap- 
parent fairness,  efficiency,  and  rationality 
of  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 


The  National  Crime  Commission  recom- 
mended that  States  establish  commissions  on 
judicial  conduct  taking  the  approach  first  in- 
troduced in  California  in  1960.  The  Cali- 
fornia plan  consists  of  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Judicial  Qualifi- 
cations empowered  to  receive  complaints  on 
judicial  conduct,  hold  hearings,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  State  Supreme  Court  removal  of 
an  unfit  judge  or  involuntary  retirement. 
Similar  plans  have  been  adopted  in  Texas, 
New  York  and  Alaska.  The  Alaska  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  the  Model  State  Judicial 
Article  and  similarly  consists  of  an  indepen- 
dent body  determining  judicial  incapacity  and 
removal  through  impeachment  or  for  cause 
by  the  State  Supreme  Court  after  an  appro- 
priate hearing. 

The  Massachusetts  system  of  judicial  reg- 
ulation has  provisions  regarding  judicial 
misconduct.  In  Massachusetts,  removal  is 
upon  cause  after  address  of  both  Houses  of 
the  Legislature  by  the  Governor.  The 
Governor  may  also  remove  justices  after 
notice  and  hearing  on  the  grounds  of  ad- 
vanced age,  of  mental  or  physical  disabil- 
ity, with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council,  and  upon  address  of  both  Houses 
of  the  Legislature.  There  presently  exist 
no  statutory  remedial  procedures  relative  to 
judicial  misconduct  save  those  regarding  re- 
moval for  cause.  However,  the  Bar  Associa- 
tions have  submitted  to  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  a  proposed  rule  which  would  establish 
a  confidential  body  to  review  the  conduct  of 
judges. 

The  flexibility  of  procedures  for  control- 
ling judicial  misconduct,  which  is  present  in 
both  the  California  and  Alaska  plan  is  lack- 
ing in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  experience 
in  California  indicates  that  such  devices  play 
an  important  and  effective  role  in  maintain- 
ing high  standards  of  judicial  decorum.  The 
Commonwealth's  system  of  governing  judicial 
conduct  should  be  studied  to  determine  what 
action  needs  to  be  taken  to  make  it  more 
flexible.  In  addition,  a  judge  may  be  re- 
moved by  impeachment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   after    trial    before    the    Senate. 

3.  Supporting  and  Horizontal  Systems 

Horizontal  systems  with  relation  to  court 
functions  exist  in  the  systems  of  prosecution 
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and  defense  services.  These  systems  pro- 
vide parallel  decision  making  to  that  which 
occurs  in  the  judicial  framework.  Reference 
in  this  regard  is  to  be  made  to  Prosecu- 
tion and  Defense  sections  of  the  State  Plan. 

Within  individual  courts,  the  judiciary  is 
supported  by  the  Probation  Department  and  a 
series  of  court  clinics.  Both  conduct  in- 
vestigations concerning  the  nature  of  an  ac- 
cused and  provide  information  to  the  court. 
Extended  information  on  such  activities  is 
to  be  found  in  the  section  of  the  State  Plan 
dealing  with  Correction. 

The  bulk  of  information  which  exists  in 
reference  to  judicial  supporting  groups  con- 
cerns various  judicial  study  groups  which  are 
encompassed  within  the  Commonwealth's 
system  of  judicial  administration.  The  fol- 
lowing discussion  is  predicated  around  such 
information. 

a.  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council 

The  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council  was 
created  by  the  General  Court  in  1925  based 
upon  the  recommendation  of  a  legislative 
study  commission.  The  Council  is  statu- 
torily directed  to  make  a  continuous  study 
of  the  organization,  rules,  and  methods  of 
procedures  andpractice  of  the  judicial  system 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  work  accom- 
plished and  results  produced  by  that  system 
and  its  various  parts.  The  Council  is  present- 
ly composed  of  nine  members  including 
judges  from  the  Superior  and  District  Courts, 
the  Chief  Judges  of  the  Land  and  Probate 
Court,  and  four  members  of  the  Bar.  Ap- 
pointment to  the  Council  is  made  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Council,  for  periods  not  to  exceed 
four  years.  Members  receive  no  compensa- 
tion, but  expenses  incurred  while  serving 
on  the  Council  are  paid  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Council  is  statutorily  required  to 
submit  annual  reports  to  the  Governor  upon 
the  workings  of  the  judicial  system  and  is 
to  submit  to  the  justices  of  the  various 
courts  for  their  consideration  such  sug- 
gestions relative  to  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  as  it  deems  advisable. 


b.  The  Judicial  Conference 

In  April  of  1967,  there  was  created  by 
rule  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  a  second 
study  group,  the  Judicial  Conference,  which 
has  the  responsibility  of  considering  mat- 
ters relating  to  judicial  business,  the  im- 
provement of  the  Judicial  system,  and  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  Conference 
consists  of  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Associate 
Justices,  and  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Superior,  District,  Boston  Municipal, 
Probate  and  Land  Courts,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Judicial  Council. 

The  Conference  at  present  has  appointed 
four  Committees: 

(1)  The  Committee  on  the  Courts  is 
designated  to  study  problems  relative  to  the 
organization  and  operation  of  the  various 
courts,  primarily  the  District  Courts,  to 
the  effective  use  of  judicial  personnel,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  court  facilities. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Civil  Procedure 
is  designated  to  study  existing  rules  and 
statutes  governing  trial  and  appellate  court 
civil  procedures  with  a  view  toward  sim- 
plification, 

(3)  The  Committee  on  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure is  designated  to  study  trial  and  ap- 
pellate court  criminal  procedure,  including 
post-conviction  remedies. 

(5)  The  Committee  on  Judicial  Educa- 
tion is  designated  to  consider  proposals  for 
educational  conferences  for  judges  and  the 
development  of  future  judicial  education 
seminars. 

The  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council  per- 
forms a  task  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 
Much  of  the  Judicial  Council  Report  is  or- 
ganized around  Council  recommendations 
with  regard  to  pending  bills  referred  to  it 
by  the  General  Court.  It  is  unclear  to  what 
extent  the  Council  deals  with  broad  policy 
and  planning  questions  as  opposed  to  rela- 
tively narrow,  specific  proposals  for  change. 
The    42nd    Report    (1966)    states    that   the 
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Council  has  answered  the  General  Count's 
request  for  advice  "with  the  exception  of 
those  matters  so  broad  in  scope  that  the 
Council  is  not  equipped  to  act.  It  would 
therefore  appear  that  the  Council  does  not 
serve  in  a  supporting  capacity  as  an  agent 
for  research,  planning,  and  evaluation  in- 
ternal to  the  judicial  system." 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  judge  the  work 
of  the  newly-formed  Judicial  Conference. 
The  Conference  in  its  activity  expects  to  seek 
the  advice  of  consultants  from  the  executive 
and  legislative  departments,  from  prosecu- 
tors and  other  law  enforcement  officials,  from 
clerks  of  the  courts  and  other  court  personnel, 
and  from  the  bar  associations  and  the  law 
schools.  However,  the  Conference  and  its 
committees  will  not  have  available  a  full-time 
staff  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Conference  will 
conduct  a  major  study  of  the  judicial  system. 

B.  The  Prosecution 

1.  Statistical  Overview 

There  is  a  great  paucity  of  information 
about  the  number  and  distribution  of  persons 
who  come  into  contact  with  the  prosecutory 
system.  However,  data  on  the  number  of 
cases  coming  before  the  courts  gives  some 
indication  of  the  extent  of  prosecution  because 
all  cases,  in  one  way  or  another,  must  be 
prosecuted.  The  extent  of  prosecutorial  in- 
volvement depends  upon  the  type  of  case.  For 
example,  in  the  District  Courts,  there  are  two 
classes  of  criminal  cases,  motor  vehicle 
violations,  and  drunkenness,  which  usually 
involve  little  effort  by  prosecution.  These 
cases  accounted  for  75%  of  the  1967  totals. 

Upon  examination  of  the  remaining  cases, 
which  involve  prosecutions  of  larceny,  burg- 
lary, driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
and  other  such  crimes,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  prosecutions  for  such  crimes  has 
risen  18%,  from  76,661  in  1964  to  90,443,  in 
1966.  These  constitute  the  types  of  cases 
which  involve  the  greatest  investment  of  time, 
care  and  skill  by  prosecutors.  Illustrative- 
ly, it  appears  that  in  1966, 71.6%of  the  motor 
vehicle  and  drunkenness  cases  were  deter- 
mined by  a  plea  of  guilty;  only  about  33%  of 
the  other  cases  elicited  guilty  pleas.  Of  that 
amount,  only  a  small  number  came  to  trial; 
in  fact,  only  24,034. 


Prosecutions  in  the  Superior  Courts, 
where  the  most  serious  crimes  are  tried  (the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court  is  limited  to 
cases  in  which  the  maximum  sentence  is  five 
years  in  State  prison),  has  shown  a  similar 
pattern.  In  1964,  there  were  11,620  prose- 
cutions; in  1966,  there  were  13,438.  Of  the 
latter,  6,214  resulted  in  pleas  of  guilty.  Most 
of  the  not-guilty  plea  cases  remained  pending 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  During  1966,  Superior 
Courts  held  jury  trials  in  1,193  cases,  while 
848  cases  were  tried  without  a  jury. 

The  geographic  distribution  of  persons 
presently  being  prosecuted  can  be  roughly 
determined  from  county  figures  presently 
available.  (See  Figure  48).  A  more  detailed, 
and  more  useful  breakdown  is  not  yet  possi- 
ble, however,  for  the  data  regarding  prosecu- 
tions by  district  are  not  broken  down  by 
crimes.  Thus,  an  overall  figure  for  prose- 
cutions in  any  District  Court  includes  prose- 
cutions for  motor  vehicle  and  drunkenness 
violations.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figure  48, 
however,  prosecutions  for  these  latter  of- 
fenses vary  widely  from  area  to  area.  In 
addition  to  data  by  county,  the  F.B.I.  supplies 
arrest  data  for  most  of  the  larger  Massa- 
chusetts cities,  broken  down  by  crime.  Such 
data  is  not  completely  informative,  however, 
because  the  crimes  which  the  F.B.I.  indexed 
accounted  for  only  19,970  of  the  90,000 
crimes  other  than  drunkenness  or  motor  ve- 
hicle violations  prosecuted  in  the  lower  courts 
in  1966.  Nevertheless,  their  figures  are  the 
best  ones  presently  available,  and  give  some 
indication  of  the  distribution  and  need  for 
prosecutorial  services  by  the  city. 

The  dearth  of  significant  data  makes 
meaningful  analysis  difficult.  Existing  data 
does  not  indicate  the  nature  of  the  accused 
coming  to  the  attention  of  prosecutorial 
offices.  The  availability  of  such  data  is  im- 
portant to  the  prosecutor  in  detailing  the 
types  and  character  of  offenders  he  will 
most  likely  encounter  so  as  to  guide  the 
exercise  of  prosecutorial  discretion.  Such 
information  is  also  important  in  defining 
the  types  of  prosecutorial  resources  which 
must  be  brought  to  bear.  There  is  clearly 
a  need  for  research  to  determine  this  data, 
so  that  planning  and  action  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
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FIGURE  48 
DISTRICT  COURT  PROSECUTION  BY  COUNTY 
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The  available  data  does  allow  us  to  raise 
some  issues,  however.  First,  there  appears 
to  be  increasing  need  for  the  services  of 
prosecutors  both  in  the  District  and  Superior 
Courts.  In  the  Superior  Court,  this  need  is 
due  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  coming  before  that  court.  In  the 
District  Court,  the  need  is  for  professional 
prosecutors,  because  of  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  criminal  cases  primarily  due  to 
recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  regarding 
the  rights  of  an  accused. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  de- 
mand for  prosecutorial  services  on  a  geo- 
graphical basis.  Data  concerning  the  quantity 
of  prosecutions  undertaken  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  Commonwealth  is  presently 
unavailable.  As  a  rough  estimate,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  distribution  of  prosecutorial 
manpower  on  a  county  basis  generally  co- 
incides with  the  number  of  prosecutions 
undertaken.  Suffolk,  Worcester  and  Middle- 
sex Counties  therefore  contain  the  largest 
concentration  of  prosecutorial  manpower. 
Beyond  such  a  generality,  analysis  is  im- 
possible. 

Statistics  concerning  numbers  of  crimi- 
nal trials  and  the  mode  of  determination  of 
criminal  liability  indicate  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  criminal  cases  are  disposed  of  in 
a  non-trial  setting,  primarily  upon  a  plea  of 
guilty.  The  prevalence  of  the  guilty  plea, 
which  has  accounted  for  about  85%  of  the  dis- 
positions in  serious  criminal  cases,  is  fre- 
quently linked  to  the  practice  of  plea  nego- 
tiations. If,  as  appears  likely,  plea  nego- 
tiations are  involved,  then  this  would  indi- 
cate the  need  for  considerable  attention  in 
this  area  of  non-trial  criminal  disposition. 

The  accumulation  of  all  of  this  informa- 
tion is  crucial  to  the  development  of  com- 
petent, efficient  and  just  prosecution  of 
cases  in  the  Commonwealth. 

2.  Primary  System 

a.  Organizational  Structure 

The  Massachusetts  prosecutorial  system 
consists  of  the  Attorney  General  at  the  State 
level,  and  nine  districts  for  the  administra- 
tion of  criminal  justice  at  the  local  level. 
The    Attorney    General    is  the  State's  Chief 


Law  Enforcement  Officer.  He  has  the  author- 
ity to  appoint  assistants  and,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Governor  and  Executive  Council 
to  fix  their  salary.  He  possesses  extensive 
powers  of  control  over  all  criminal  matters 
in  the  Commonwealth.  The  Attorney  General 
is  statutorily  directed  to  consult  with  and 
advise  District  Attorneys  in  matters  relating 
to  their  duties  and  has  authority  to  call  the 
District  Attorneys  into  conference  for  the 
purpose  of  "discussing  the  duties  of  their 
respective  offices  with  a  view  to  the  uniform 
and  adequate  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the 
Commonweal  th." 

(1)  Local  Level  Deployment 

At  the  local  level,  the  Commonwealth  is 
divided  into  nine  prosecutorial  districts,  each 
headed  by  a  District  Attorney.  Their  dis- 
tricts comprise  from  one  to  three  of  the 
Commonwealth's  fourteen  counties. 

The  District  Attorneys  are  authorized  to 
appear  within  their  respective  districts  in  the 
Superior  Courts  in  all  civil  and  criminal 
cases  in  which  the  Commonwealth  is  either 
a  party,  or  has  an  interest  therein.  Prose- 
cutions in  the  District  Courts  are  primarily 
conducted  by  police  personnel.  Each  District 
Attorney  is  statutorily  directed  to  aid  the 
Attorney  General  in  the  duties  not  requiring 
his  presence.  They  are  authorized  to  appoint 
and  retain  at  their  pleasure  a  specified 
number  of  Assistant  District  Attorneys. 

The  District  Attorney  for  the  Suffolk 
District  is  prohibited  from  engaging  in  private 
practice  of  law  on  a  part-time  basis.  All 
other  District  Attorneys  are  free  to  engage 
in  part-time  legal  practice  and  many  do  so. 

Because  of  the  unavailability  of  relevant 
information,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any 
proposals  concerning  the  organization  of 
prosecutorial  districts.  However,  some 
States  have  recently  taken  steps  in  this  area. 
Connecticut  has  acted  with  respect  to  the 
problem  of  small  prosecutorial  units  which 
have  insufficient  work  to  keep  a  prosecutor 
busy  full-time.  The  State  of  Connecticut 
Planning  Committee  recommended  reorgani- 
zation of  State  prosecutorial  offices  into 
regions  which  would  accommodate  existing 
court  facilities,  jurisdictional  boundaries  and 
the  like.    Such  data  is  not  available  in  Massa- 
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chusetts.  Analysis  in  this  area  is  vitally 
needed  if  the  objective  of  assuring  the  effec- 
tive deployment  of  prosecutory  resources  is 
to  be  achieved.  The  previously  suggested 
research  studies  should  accumulate  much  of 
this  data. 

(2)  Police  as  Prosecutors 

A  second  area  of  concern  in  consideration 
of  the  prosecution  is  the  practice  of  police 
acting  as  prosecutors  in  the  District  Courts. 
This  use  of  police  prosecutors  is  fairly 
unique,  and  there  is  growing  concern  among 
the  police  that  the  legal  issues  involved  are 
becoming  too  complex  for  untrained  police 
personnel.  There  are  at  least  three  areas  in 
which  the  police  encounter  difficulty:  charg- 
ing the  defendant  with  the  proper  offense, 
making  a  charge  supported  by  adequate  evi- 
dence and  cross-examination  and  summation. 
Moreover,  the  problems  encountered  by  po- 
lice in  prosecuting  will  probably  increase  as 
the  quality  of  defense  counsel  improves  and 
as  the  Supreme  Court  ennunciates  guidelines 
to  protect  the  rights  of  an  accused.  Even 
now,  the  result  is  that  the  police  are  in- 
creasingly requesting  the  assistance  of  local 
prosecutor  offices,  who  do  not  have  sufficient 
manpower  to  satisfy  such  requests. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  all  prosecutions  in  all  courts 
be  conducted  by  prosecutors  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  unified  system  effectively  represent- 
ing the  prosecutory  interest.  If  implemented 
in  the  Commonwealth,  this  recommendation 
would  free  police  of  the  task  of  preparing  a 
prosecution,  thus  allowing  their  attention  to 
be  directed  to  other  law  enforcement  duties. 

b.  Coordination 

Although  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  is  statutorily  authorized  to  exercise 
extensive  control  over  local  prosecutory 
offices,  such  control  is  rarely  exercised. 
The  Department  restricts  itself  primarily  to 
cases  of  statewide  importance  such  as  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  public  officials.  Crim- 
inal prosecution  in  Massachusetts  is  viewed 
as  a  predominantly  local  activity  and  is,  in 
practice,  only  potentially  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

In  most  areas  of  the  country,  the  prose- 


cutorial'system  is  fragmented.  The  challenge 
is  to  devise  a  system  striking  an  acceptable 
balance  between  needed  flexibility  and  tradi- 
tional notions  of  even-handed  administration 
of  the  criminal  law.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  recommended  that  States 
strengthen  the  coordination  of  local  prosecu- 
tion by  enhancing  the  authority  of  the  State 
Attorney  General  and  by  establishing  a  State 
Council  of  Prosecutors  comprising  all  local 
prosecutors  under  the  leadership  of  the  At- 
torney General.  A  number  of  States  have 
moved  in  this  direction.  Texas  achieves 
prosecutorial  coordination  through  use  of  a 
statewide  conference  of  county  attorneys, 
district  attorneys  and  other  law  enforcement 
officers. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
now  has  sufficient  statutory  authority  to  begin 
coordination  of  the  prosecutorial  function. 
By  calling  the  District  Attorneys  into  con- 
ferences, at  which  statewide  policy  decisions 
on  prosecution  of  cases jjould  be  made,  such 
action  should  significantly  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  prosecutors  in  their  representation  of 
the  Commonwealth. 


c.  Management  and  Operation 

The  Attorney  General  supervises  the 
activity  of  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General.  All  criminal  matters  coming  before 
the  Attorney  General  are  dealt  with  by  the 
Criminal  Division.  It  is  the  largest  Division 
in  the  Department  and  includes  Investigative, 
Trial  and  Appellate  Sections,  as  well  as  the 
Organized  Crime  Section.  The  responsibility 
of  the  Criminal  Division  includes  the  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  criminal  matters 
involving  the  Commonwealth,  its  officials,  and 
employers,  and  those  matters  which  extend 
beyond  local  jurisdictional  bounds  or  are  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  exceed  local  prosecu- 
torial capacity. 

On  the  local  level,  the  Commonwealth's 
nine  prosecutorial  Districts  are  each  headed 
by  a  District  Attorney.  These  nine  District 
Attorneys  and  their  assistants  conduct  the 
bulk  of  criminal  prosecutions  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Such  prosecutions  are  primarily  con- 
ducted in  the  Superior  Court,  while  prosecu- 
tion in  the  District  Court  is  generally  con- 
ducted by  police  officers. 
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Due  to  the  unavailability  of  information 
concerning  the  management  of  prosecutor 
offices,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  any  mean- 
ingful analysis.  Study  of  management  prac- 
tices is  relevant  primarily  with  respect  to 
improving  the  efficiency  of  the  prosecutorial 
office,  and  determining  the  need  for  additional 
assistants.  Information  concerning  the  in- 
ternal management  of  various  prosecutorial 
offices  should  be  gathered  so  that  relevant 
recommendations  can  be  made.  Such  in- 
formation should  detail  the  intake  process, 
caseload  assignments,  specialization  by  resi- 
dent prosecutors  and  cost  and  time  inputs. 

(1)  Charge  Decisions 

Prosecutorial  decisions  of  whether  to 
bring  charges  is  a  force  of  low  visibility 
which  has  mementous  impact  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice.  The  public  is 
probably  not  aware  that  most  criminal  cases 
are  disposed  of  outside  of  the  traditional 
trial  process,  either  by  a  decision  not  to 
charge  an  accused  with  a  criminal  offense 
or  by  a  plea  of  guilty.  The  decision  whether 
to  file  formal  charges  is  a  very  important 
stage  in  the  criminal  justice  process.  Not 
only  does  it  provide  an  opportunity  to  screen 
out  cases  in  which  the  accused  is  apparently 
innocent,  but  it  is  at  this  stage  that  the 
appropriateness  of  criminal  sanctions  must 
be  decided  by  the  prosecutor  in  cases  of  ap- 
parent guilt;  that  is,  whether  the  offender 
should  be  referred  to  non-criminal  agencies 
for  treatment  or  supervision  without  crimi- 
nal correction. 

These  types  of  decisions  demand  an  ade- 
quate informational  flow  into  the  prosecu- 
torial Bystem.  The  availability  of  investiga- 
tive personnel  and  access  to  scientific  analy- 
sis are  critical  in  deciding  upon  apparent 
guilt,  and  after  a  determination  of  apparent 
guilt,  other  information  must  be  available  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  disposition.  Because  most 
dispositions  are  reached  at  an  early  stage, 
often  little  factual  material  exists  concerning 
the  offense,  offender  and  treatment  alterna- 
tives available  in  the  community  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Without  such  information,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  prosecutorial  decisions 
can  be  as  fair  and  efficient  as  our  system 
of  justice  demands. 


prerequisite  to  the  formulation  of  discrimina- 
ting charge  decisions.  The  President's  Crime 
Commission  recommended  that  prosecutors 
endeavor  to  arrive  at  decisions  which  ensure 
that  offenders  who  merit  criminal  sanctions 
are  not  released  and  that  other  offenders 
are  either  released  or  diverted  to  non- 
criminal methods  of  treatment. 

Various  jurisdictions  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  these  problems  by  developing  tech- 
niques of  informal  adjustment  designed  to 
discriminate  between  offenders  requiring 
criminal  disposition  and  those  who  may  be 
diverted  to  alternative  noncriminal  re- 
sources. In  Baltimore,  this  process  of  ad- 
justment is  performed  by  a  magistrate  who 
holds  court  in  a  police  precinct  station.  In 
Chicago,  the  police  department  refers  many 
cases,  primarily  family  problems,  to  the 
Municipal  Court's  social  service  department, 
which  deals  with  approximately  ten  thousand 
clients  annually.  In  Detroit,  the  police  hold 
informal  hearings  to  deal  with  bad  check  and 
shop  lifting  cases. 

All  of  these  developments  are  based  on  the 
collection  of  sufficient  data  so  that  a  know- 
ledgeable dispositional  determination  can  be 
made.  A  prosecutor  must  know  about  the 
offender  to  determine  whether  a  noncriminal 
disposition  is  suitable.  One  of  the  major 
difficulties  of  the  proposed  system  of  pre- 
trial disposition  is  that  services  for  persons 
diverted  from  the  criminal  process  are  not 
always  available.  The  prosecutor  therefore 
must  know  what  facilities  are  available  and 
whether  such  facilities  will  accept  the  of- 
fender. 

Despite  criticisms  of  the  practice  of  pre- 
trial dispositions,  the  system  potentially 
allows,  given  sufficient  information,  a  dis- 
position based  on  the  evaluation  of  the  in- 
dividual factors  of  each  case.  By  eliminating 
such  practices  it  would  likely  tax  an  already 
overburdened  prosecutorial  system. 

Guidelines  for  making  prosecutor  dis- 
positional decisions,  which  do  not  presently 
exist  in  the  Commonwealth,  should  be  de- 
veloped covering  such  information  as  aggra- 
vating or  mitigating  circumstances,  or  the 
type  of  offense. 


The  availability  of  such  information  is  a 


(2)  Plea  Bargaining 
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The  problems  associated  with  the  charge 
decisions  are  present  with  respect  to  the 
negotiated  plea  of  guilty.  As  with  the  charge 
decision,  the  lack  of  adequate  information 
concerning  the  accused  is  a  serious  obstacle 
to  the  efficient  and  evenhanded  functioning 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  information  which  serves  to 
increase  efficiency  and  fairness  with  respect 
to  the  charge  decision  will  have  a  similar 
impact  on  the  process  of  plea  negotiations. 

Similarly,  plea  bargaining  is  informal, 
and  often  invisible.  These  factors  might  make 
it  subject  to  abuse.  Such  dangers  are  more 
significant  in  light  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  reporting  that  87%  of  all  con- 
victions are  the  product  of  plea  negotiations 
between  the  prosecutor  and  defense  counsel. 

As  with  determining  the  charge  decision, 
bargaining  for  pleas  takes  place  at  a  time 
when  the  party's  knowledge  of  his  case  and 
his  adversary's  case,  as  well  as  other  fac- 
tors necessary  for  a  sound  dispositional  de- 
cision is  not  as  great  as  it  should  be,  turn- 
ing a  device  that  could  individualize  treat- 
ment for  offenders  into  a  routine  reduction 
for  certain  charges.  The  system  as  it 
operates  allows  for  a  wide  variety  of  prac- 
tices. The  process  often  results  in  excess 
leniency  for  professional  criminals  who  are 
able  to  retain  expert  legal  advice  and  there- 
by take  full  advantage  of  the  negotiations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  often  causes  bewilderment 
and  a  sense  of  injustice  among  defendants 
unable  to  obtain  proficient  counsel. 

Reform  proposals  recognize  the  need  for 
accepting  plea  negotiations  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  light  of  the 
efficiency  needs  of  that  system.  The  trend 
of  reform  suggestions  is,  therefore,  not  in  the 
direction  of  prohibiting  bargaining  for  pleas, 
but  in  giving  formal  recognition  to,  and  con- 
trolling, the  negotiations  of  pleas.  In  Mass- 
achusetts, a  proposal  seeking  to  formalize 
plea  bargaining  has  been  recommended  for 
use  in  Suffolk  Superior  Court.  The  proce- 
dure requires  that  prosecutor  and  defense 
counsel  convene  prior  to  trial  to  agree  upon 
a  plea  and  then  to  present  the  plea  to  the 
court. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
recommended  that  if  a  negotiated  pie  a  agree- 


ment is  reached,  the  prosecutor  and  defense 
counsel  should  explicitly  state  all  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  to  the  judge.  Upon  a  plea 
of  guilty  in  open  court,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  should  be  full  stated  on  the  record 
and  reduced  to  writing  in  serious  or  com- 
plicated cases. 

The  American  Bar  Association  Project  on 
Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal  Justice  has 
formulated  similar  standards  relating  to  plea 
negotiations  conducted  through  defense  coun- 
sel with  consent  of  the  defendant,  and  judi- 
cial knowledge  of  the  content  of  such  an 
agreement. 

Too  little  is  known  about  plea  bargaining 
in  Massachusetts  to  know  if  any  of  these 
abuses  occur.  There  is  a  need  for  much 
additional  information  about  this  practice, 
after  which  appropriate  remedial  action  can 
be  determined. 

Post  Trial  Discretion 

In  the  post  trial  stage  of  the  criminal 
proceeding,  the  prosecutor  may  be  called 
upon  by  the  judge  to  make  a  sentencing  recom- 
mendation. This  is  the  final  point  in  which 
prosecutorial  discretion  has  impact  on  the 
criminal  proceeding,  and  it  is  important  that 
information  similar  to  that  available  upon 
making  a  charge  decision  or  plea  agreement 
be  available.  Additional  information  gathered 
between  the  pre-  and  post-trial  process 
should  also  be  accessible. 

(3)  Personnel 

The  Attorney  General,  who  must  be  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
elected  (since  1966)  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  his  salary  ($25,000  annually)  is  fixed  by 
statute.  As  presently  constituted,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  a  staff  of  thirty-two  —  fifteen 
lawyers,  eight  secretaries,  one  clerk  and 
eight  investigators,  Atpresent  salary  levels, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  Generals  receive 
$7,800  annually.  Selection  of  such  assistants, 
of  late,  has  been  based  on  merit. 

District  Attorneys  are  elected  by  their 
respective  districts  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
Each  candidate  for  the  office  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  district  in  which  he  is  elected  and 
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a  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  present  statute  authorizes  the  District 
Attorney  to  appoint  87  assistantprosecutors. 
Although  exact  figures  are  unavailable,  the 
responses  of  the  District  Attorneys  to  ques- 
tionnaires submitted  on  the  summer  of  1967 
indicate  that  the  number  of  prosecutors  hired 
by  local  District  Attorneys  corresponds 
closely  to  the  statutory  maximum.  There  are 
no  statutory  qualifications  required  of  such 
appointees.  In  addition  to  these  assistants 
authorized  by  statute,  the  District  Attorney 
for  the  Suffolk  and  Northern  Districts  may 
appoint  legal  assistants  for  a  term  of  three 
months  and  special  assistants  who  are  re- 
movable at  will. 

Although  there  exists  no  formalized  train- 
ing programs  as  such  for  the  Common- 
wealth's prosecutors,  there  are  what  may  be 
termed  preservice  prosecutor  training  in  the 
form  of  law  school  student  prosecutor  pro- 
grams. Operating  out  of  Harvard  and  Boston 
University  Law  School,  such  programs  offer 
third  year  law  students  the  experience  of 
prosecuting  misdemeanor  cases  in  consenting 
District  Courts. 

(a)  Salaries     and     Part-Time    Legal 
Practice 

The  salaries  of  District  Attorneys  vary 
considerably  from  $26,700  for  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney  to  $9,400  for  the 
Northwestern  District  Attorney.  The  re- 
maining District  Attorneys  receive  from 
$12,900  (one  Suffolk  County  Assistant  D.A.) 
to  $5,250  (an  assistant  D.A.  for  the  North- 
western District). 

Legal  assistants  may  receive  no  more  than 
$2,000  for  their  three  month  term  and  special 
assistants  no  more  than  $8,000  annually. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
recommended  that  localities  revise  salary 
structures  so  that  District  Attorneys  and 
assistants  would  devote  full  time  to  their 
office  without  maintaining  an  outside  legal 
practice  and  cited  favorable  to  communi- 
ties in  which  neither  the  district  attorney 
nor  his  assistant  is  permitted  to  practice 
law.  Such  proposals  aim  to  establish  the 
prosecutors  office  as  a  full-time  career. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Suffolk  County  Dis- 
trict  Attorney,  District  Attorneys  are  free 


to  devote  part-time  to  their  office  and  part- 
time  to  the  pursuit  of  legal  practice.  Of 
major  consequence  in  this  regard  are  in- 
adequate salary  levels.  It  is  apparent  that 
any  recommendation  aimed  at  prohibiting 
the  extra  official  practice  of  law  must  be 
linked  to  salary  revision.  At  present,  salary 
scales  are  inadequate  to  either  attract  or 
retain  full-time  prosecutors  and  are  grossly 
below  levels  being  offered  by  private  law 
firms. 

(b)  Manpower 

In  all  courts  affected  by  the  need  to  dis- 
pose of  cases  quickly,  the  lack  of  adequate 
prosecutorial  staff  requires  dispositions  re- 
lated more  closely  to  the  volume  of  cases 
than  to  the  circumstances  and  justice  of  a 
given  case.  Many  defendants  are  released 
because  of  an  overload  of  work.  Under  such 
conditions,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  dis- 
positions which  are  fair  and  which  serve  to 
reduce  crime. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  on  Legal 
Manpower  Needs  of  Criminal  Law  found  that 
for  effective  prosecution  in  terms  of  human 
resources,  there  should  be  a  ratio  of  thirty 
prosecutors  per  one  million  population. 
Based  on  such  an  estimate,  Massachusetts, 
with  a  population  of  5,295,000  requires  a  total 
of  159  prosecutors.  This  is  72  more  than 
the  present  statutory  maximum  and  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  81  percent  above  present 
manpower  levels.  As  is  apparent,  the  shortage 
of  prosecutorial  manpower  in  Massachusetts 
is  critical.  This  situation  may  become  ex- 
acerbated by  the  increasing  need  for  prose- 
cutors to  enter  District  Courts  to  deal  with 
difficult  legal  questions  confronting  police 
personnel. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tors in  the  Commonwealth  should  be  in- 
creased. But  the  exact  nature  of  such  an 
increase  should  wait  till  the  completion  of 
studies  of  caseload  and  work  hour  levels 
of  prosecutors  in  varied  prosecutorial  of- 
fices. 

(c)  Training 

Today,  there  is  a  widely  felt  need  to  pro- 
vide the  criminal  justice  system  with  suffici- 
ent numbers  of  capable,  competent  prosecu- 
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tors.  In  order  to  ultimately  improve  the 
quality  of  justice  administered,  more  must  be 
done  than  simply  increasing  the  quantity  of 
prosecutors  of  their  salaries.  Attention  must 
be  directed  toward  increasing  the  abilities  of 
prosecutors  so  as  to  effectuate  a  fairer,  more 
efficient  criminal  justice  system.  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  recommended  that 
States,  with  assistance  from  law  schools  and 
professional  organizations,  develop  curricula 
and  programs  for  inservice  and  preservice 
training  of  prosecutors  and  should  require 
the  broadest  possible  participation  in  such 
programs.  Such  training  should  include  in- 
struction as  to  existing  social  services  to 
which  a  prosecutor  may  have  to  resort  in 
the  disposition  of  a  given  case.  Unfortunate- 
ly, few  States,  including  Massachusetts,  have 
responded  to  this  challenge,  and  there  are  few 
existing  models  as  to  how  such  a  program 
should  be  constructed. 

A  pilot  inservice  training  project,  financed 
by  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act,  has 
been  conducted  by  the  National  District  Attor- 
neys Association  1968-1969,  From  this  ex- 
perience, it  was  found  that  areas  in  which 
prosecutors  feel  that  most  assistance  is 
required  are  those  of  trial  practice,  evidence, 
arrest,  and  search  and  seizure.  Of  course, 
the  requirements  of  prosecutorial  training 
will  vary  from  State  to  State.  This  training 
program  was  conducted  in  the  Commonwealth 
in  February,  1969.  However,  it  is  too  early 
to  evaluate  the  results  of  this  project.  This 
program  could  be  the  basis  for  developing  a 
training  program  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Preservice  training  programs  furnish 
valuable  preparation  for  the  future  perform- 
ance of  prosecutorial  duties  and  help  provide 
the  prosecutorial  system  with  sufficient  num- 
bers of  interested  lawyers.  They  also  serve 
to  assist,  in  a  limited  manner,  the  District 
Attorney  in  the  prosecution  of  cases.  The 
development  of  preservice  law  training  in 
prosecution  is  cited  by  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  as  a  helpful  aid  in  improving  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Massachusetts  is  far  ahead  in  the  institu- 
tion of  such  programs  and  may  serve  as  a 
model  to  other  States  in  this  regard.  One 
of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  program  is 
the  Harvard  Student  District  Attorney  Pro- 


ject. The  Harvard  Project  provided  a  clini- 
cal experience  in  the  prosecution  of  minor 
criminal  cases  by  senior  law  students  under 
the  supervision  of  assistant  District  Attor- 
neys. Court  permission  for  student  prosecu- 
tors to  appear  in  a  number  of  District  Courts 
was  obtained,  and  both  jury  and  nonjury  cases 
were  tried.  The  program  was  supplemented 
by  discussion  of  clinical  experience  and  by 
a  course  on  the  professional  responsibili- 
ties of  prosecutors,  Boston  University  Law 
School  has  developed  a  similar  program.  The 
Massachusetts  experience  should  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  development  of  similar  programs 
in  other  States.  Student  prosecutor  pro- 
grams should  be  developed  and  continued  in 
the  Commonwealth's  law  schools, 

3.  Supporting    and    Horizontal    Systems 

Supporting  systems  serving  the  prosecu- 
torial function  consist  primarily  of  investi- 
gative personnel  and  scientific  and  chemical 
laboratory  facilities. 

The  Department  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Criminal  Division,  maintains  its  own  in- 
vestigative staff.  The  investigative  function 
of  the  Division  is  assisted  by  personnel 
assigned  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Police, 
and  local  police  department  who  work  closely 
with  the  Division's  own  investigators  and 
staff. 

Local  prosecutorial  offices  generally  do 
not  maintain  their  own  investigative  person- 
nel but  may  draw  on  the  above  resources. 
Both  the  Attorney  General's  Department  and 
local  District  Attorneys  have  access  to  the 
laboratory  facilities  of  the  State  Police  and 
the  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health.  The  Division  operates 
two  cheniical  laboratories  which  serve  all 
the  police  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth, 
one  located  at  the  State  House  and  one  at 
Amherst.  These  laboratories  conduct  chemi- 
cal and  scientific  analysis  of  evidence  at  the 
request  of  prosecutorial  offices. 

The  prosecutorial  function  in  Massachu- 
setts is  fragmented  with  police  personnel, 
usually  the  arresting  officer,  undertaking 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts.  In  some 
communities,  it  is  the  Chief  of  Police  who 
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performs  this  function.  Police  prosecutors 
must  determine  a  charge  decision,  prepare 
and  present  their  case  before  the  District 
Court.  Of  late,  professional  prosecutors 
have  been  called  into  the  District  Courts  to 
deal  with  legal  technicalities  which  are  beyond 
the  competence  of  police  personnel,  though 
this  occurrence  arises  infrequently. 

The  efficient  undertaking  of  prosecution 
requires  the  provision  of  adequate  investi- 
gative staff  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  prosecu- 
tors. At  present,  due  to  a  shortage  of  police 
facilities  for  investigation,  it  is  often  neces- 
sary for  prosecutors  to  personally  investi- 
gate their  own  cases.  This  division  of  time 
between  legal  and  investigative  activities  is 
one  factor  aggravating  an  already  critical 
shortage  of  legal  manpower  in  prosecutors. 
Correction  of  this  situation  is  necessary  to 
achieve  the  efficient  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases. 

C.   The  Defense 

1.  Organization  of  the  Defense  System 

a.  Private 

The  number  of  lawyers  who  handle  crim- 
inal cases  in  Massachusetts  cannot  be  esti- 
mated, owing  to  the  lack  of  an  organized 
criminal  bar  in  the  State.  There  are  some 
30,000  members  of  the  bar  in  all. 


b.  Public 

While  probably  a  majority  of  criminal 
cases  are  handled  by  private  lawyers  paid 
by  the  accused,  a  very  large  minority  of  cases 
are  taken  by  organizations  or  individuals 
paid  through  public  funds.  These  funds  come 
from  charities  and  the  federal  government 
in  the  case  of  OEO-supported  legal  service 
programs,  of  which  14  exist  in  Massachusetts; 
from  the  State  in  the  case  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Defenders  Committee  (MDC),  the  State 
public  defender,  and  from  the  county  if  a 
court  assigns  a  lawyer  other  than  the  MDC 
to  a  case. 

(1)  OEO 

All  of  the  OEO  programs  handle  juvenile 
delinquency  cases,  and  some  have  recently 
begun  to  take  criminal  cases  in  the  District 
Courts.  The  programs  are  accounting  for  an 
increasing  share  of  the  defense  burden.  An 
example  of  this  type  of  program  is  the  Com- 
munity Legal  Assistance  Office  associated 
with  Harvard  Law  School,  in  Cambridge, 
which  received  185  criminal  cases  in  1969, 
shortly  after  a  decision  to  accept  criminal 
cases  was  reached.  The  financial  support 
for  these  cases  comes  from  a  special  Harvard 
fund  and  not  OEO,  however,  these  are  broken 
down  in  the  Table  below. 
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CAMBRIDGE  COMMUNITY 
LEGAL  ASSISTANCE  CRIMINAL  CASELOAD 
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Juvenile 
Misdemeanor 
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(2)  Assigned  Counsel 

An  accused  person  often  makes  contact 
with  an  OEO  legal  services  program  himself 
(although  courts  sometimes  assign  the  case). 

For  those  accused  persons  who  have  not 
obtained  a  lawyer,  cannot  afford  one,  and  face 
possible  imprisonment,  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  Rule  3:10  requires  courts  to  assign 
counsel  if  defendants  desire.  The  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  has  recently  ordered  that 
courts  should  assign  public  counsel  unless 
there  are  exceptional  circumstances.  In 
practice,  only  two  courts  have  frequently 
assigned  counsel  of  their  own  choosing,  rather 
than  the  MDC. 


tee 


(3)  Massachusetts    Defenders    Commit 


As  early  as  1935,  Massachusetts  lawyers 
served  as  public  defenders  in  an  organization 
known  as  the  Voluntary  Defenders.  In  1960, 
the  State  undertook  this  function  of  public 
defense  and  enacted  legislation  establishing 
the  MDC.  The  MDC  is  to  "provide  counsel 
at  any  stage  of  a  criminal  proceeding,  other 
than  capital,  in  any  court  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  the  rules  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  require  .  .  .  and  provided  further,  that 
such  defendant  is  unable  to  obtain  counsel 
by  reason  of  his  inability  to  pay."  G.L.c. 
221,  S.34D. 

The  Committee  itself,  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court,  serves  as  a  board 
of  directors  to  which  the  actual  working  staff 
is  responsible.  The  staff  now  consists  of  60 
lawyers,  10  investigators,  and  28  secre- 
taries. In  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  June, 
1968,  it  was  assigned  18,148  cases.  A  statis- 
tical summary  of  its  work  is  set  forth  in  the 
table  below.  Over  the  years  since  1969,  its 
caseload,  its  budget,  and  the  percentage  of  all 
criminal  cases  which  it  handles  has  risen 
greatly.  It  is  noteworthy  that  its  expenditures 
per  case,  a  very  low  figure,  every  thing  con- 
sidered, remained  constant. 


There  are  seven  MDC  offices  around  the 
State.  The  headquarters  in  Boston  handles 
all  appeals  and  postconviction  remedy  cases 
in  addition  to  being  the  office  for  MDC  at- 
torneys  who  serve  Suffolk,  Middlesex,  and 


Norfolk  Counties,  The  other  offices,  each 
staffed  by  two  or  three  attorneys,  are  in 
Salem  (Essex  County);  Worcester;  Spring- 
field; New  Bedford;  Pittsfield;  and  Whitman 
(Plymouth  County). 

(4)  Students 

A  number  of  law  schools  have  established 
voluntary  defender  programs  for  students. 
The  most  prominent  of  these  are  the  Harvard 
Voluntary  Defenders  and  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Roxbury  Defender  Project,  The  Harvard 
Voluntary  Defenders  receive  85%  of  their 
cases  from  the  MDC  and  work  under  the 
supervision  of  an  MDC  attorney.  The  Rox- 
bury Defender  Project  operates  independently 
of  the  MDC,  but  relieves  it  of  some  burden 
by  defending,  under  faculty  supervision,  in 
the  busier  courts  in  the  State.  Third  year 
students  are  able  to  appear  in  court  and 
conduct  trials  under  an  attorney's  super- 
vision by  virtue  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
Rule  3:11. 

2,  Management  and  Operation  of  the  M.D.C, 

a.  Assignment 

An  indigent  person  can  receive  assistance 
in  one  of  two  ways.  He  can  find  it  by  him- 
self or  through  friends;  this  is howOEO  legal 
assistance  offices  receive  many  of  their 
clients.  Or,  he  can  be  assigned  counsel  by 
a  judge  at  his  first  court  appearance.  When 
the  defendant  appears,  usually  at  arraign- 
ment, he  is  asked  whether  he  has,  or  desires, 
counsel.  If  he  wants  a  lawyer,  but  has  none, 
the  judge  interrogates  him  to  learn  whether 
or  not  he  can  afford  counsel.  There  are  no 
State-wide  standards  for  this  determination. 
If  the  judge  decides  that  he  cannot  afford 
counsel,  the  judge  then  assigns  one  of  the 
attorneys  in  court  to  take  the  case.  MDC 
attorneys  regularly  appear  for  assignment 
at  these  sessions.  In  most  courts  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  MDC  would  ordinarily  be  as- 
signed unless  a  conflict  of  interests  exists. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1968, 
15,832  defendants  were  found  indigent  in  the 
District  Courts.  The  MDC  was  assigned  in 
14,030 94  of  the  cases,  leaving  only  1,802  to  - 
be  assigned  to  other  counsel.  Two  courts 
accounted  for  the  bulk  of  these  assigned 
counsel   cases.     In  the  Dorchester  District 
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Court,  of  a  total  of  1,114  indigent  cases,  359 
were  assigned  to  counsel.  The  Boston  Muni- 
cipal Court  accounted  for  most  of  the  rest. 

b.  MDC  Procedures 

When  a  case  is  assigned  to  the  MDC,  the 
attorney  present  in  court  ordinarily  makes 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  new  client  at 
some  later  point;  if  the  client  is  released, 
at  the  MDC  office  (the  MDC  does  not  usually 
participate  in  the  bail  decision) .  The  MDC 
attorney  who  accepts  the  case  for  the  MDC 
is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  takes  the  case; 
this  decision  is  made  by  a  supervisory  at- 
torney who  takes  into  account  the  serious- 
ness of  the  charge,  the  likely  difficulty  of 
the  issues,  and  the  abilities,  experience  and 
caseloads  of  his  attorneys.  The  attorney 
assigned  a  case  ordinarily  pursues  it  through 
trial,  although  if  the  case  runs  into  delays 
and  he  gets  tied  up  with  other  work,  another 
may  take  over.  While  there  are  regular  con- 
ferences among  attorneys  regarding  cases, 
MDC  offices  are  not  particularly  well-ap- 
pointed, and  the  library  is  poor. 

c.  Appeals    and    Postconvictions   Rem- 
edies 

Appeals  are  handled  by  a  separate  appeals 
division,  located  in  Boston.  So  long  as  a 
client  can  appeal  of  right,  the  MDC  makes  no 
decision  regarding  the  appeal,  except  to  offer 
counsel.  When  appeals  become  discretionary 
— as  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court — 
the  decision  to  take  it  or  not  is  made  primarily 
by  the  MDC's  Chief  Counsel.  There  is  also 
a  distinct  section  to  deal  with  postconviction 
remedies,  staffed  by  one  attorney  with  the 
assistance  of  some  law  students.  This  section 
handles  all  cases  sent  to  it  by  indigent  pris- 
oners or  referred  to  it  by  the  court.  Finally, 
the  MDC  regularly  represents  individuals  at 
civil  commitment,  juvenile  delinquency,  and 
probation  revocation  hearings.  The  official 
MDC  policy  is  to  seek  a  permanent  staff  and 
employ  people  with  the  hope  that  they  will 
remain.  At  present,  no  volunteers  other  than 
students  are  used. 

d.  Supporting  Systems 

Nothing  is  known  about  the  availability  to 
private  counsel  of  such  supporting  services 
as  investigation,  social  services,  expert  wit- 


nesses, and  laboratories.  Presumably,  the 
criminal  defendant  with  enough  money  can  get 
whatever  he  needs.  Public  counsel  other  than 
the  MDC  has  no  known  available  resources. 

1.  Investigators  and  Experts 

The  MDC  has  a  staff  of  ten  investigators. 
The  investigators,  former  policemen  or  mili- 
tary police,  have  little  expertise  in  any 
specialized  area  such  as  ballistics,  finger- 
prints, or  chemistry.  Nor  is  there  any  train- 
ing or  supervisory  program  for  investigators. 
Many  MDC  attorneys  use  them  primarily  for 
process  serving. 

The  MDC's  access  to  other  supporting 
services  is  virtually  non-existent.  It  has  no 
regular  access  to  any  crime  laboratory  what- 
soever and  no  funds  to  pay  expert  witnesses. 
Courts  generally  allocate  some  money  for 
such  purposes,  but  their  allocations  are  so 
low  that  experts  must  serve  essentially  as 
volunteers.  And,  unfortunately,  court  delays 
are  such  that  voluntary  service  can  be  quite 
costly  to  the  experts.  Although  a  few  people 
still  volunteered  their  services  under  these 
circumstances  in  years  past*  this  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  do,  and 
MDC  access  to  experts  has  correspondingly 
diminished. 

2.  Legal  Services  Programs 

Social  services,  such  as  counselling  or 
referrals  for  accused  persons  and  their 
families,  aid  with  non-criminal  legal  prob- 
lems, or  welfare  assistance  are  notprovided 
by  the  MDC. 

The  legal  services  programs  and  the 
student  programs  connected  with  universities 
are  probably  in  somewhat  better  condition. 
While  they  also  lack  access  to  criminal  lab- 
oratories, and  have  no  trained  investigators, 
they  do  have  plenty  of  student  manpower  for 
investigation  purposes  and  have  access  to 
professors  who  might  serve  as  expert  wit- 
nesses. In  addition,  legal  services  programs 
tend  to  be  very  oriented  towards  providing 
social  services  for  clients,  and  consequently 
can  effectively  refer  clients  or  their  families. 
They  are  also  equipped  to  handle  civil  law 
problems,  unlike  the  MDC. 

Aside  from  the  legal  services  programs, 
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there  exist  certain  other  community  legal 
service  agencies  which  can  serve  useful 
functions  in  the  defense  area.  Two  in  partic- 
ular are  the  Massachusetts  Law  Reform 
Institute,  financed  by  the  OEO,  and  the  Law- 
yers Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under  Law, 
privately  funded.  Both  are  agencies  con- 
cerned with  improving  the  legal  services 
available  to  poor  people.  The  former,  in 
particular,  has  instituted  a  program  of  legal 
representation  in  prisons  which  involves  co- 
operation with  the  MDC's  postconviction 
remedies  section, 
e.   Evaluation 

1.  Statistical  Overview 

A  number  of  facts  which  would  be  helpful 
in  planning  for  the  adequate  provision  of  de- 
fense services  to  accused  persons  are  miss- 
ing. Although  the  distribution  of  accused 
persons  by  counties  and  major  cities  is 
known,  the  breakdown  within  cities  is  not. 
For  example,  in  Boston  the  number  of  ac- 
cused persons,  exclusive  of  those  accused 
of  motor  vehicle  or  drunkenness  offenses, 
has  never  been  broken  down  by  district; 
how  many  are  in  Brighton,  Dorchester, 
South  Boston,  North  End,  Roxbury?  This 
knowledge  would  be  useful  for  determining 
where  defense  offices  could  be  most  efficient- 
ly located. 

A  more  important  information  gap  exists 
with  respect  to  the  economic  position  of 
accused  persons.  Since  courts  use  varied 
and  imprecise  standards  to  determine  in- 
digency, the  fact  that  15,832  accused  per- 
sons were  assigned  counsel  as  indigents  in 
fiscal  1968  sheds  little  light  on  the  economic 
position  of  accused  persons.  And,  of  course, 
even  less  is  known  about  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  those  who  employ  counsel  on  their 
own.  Yet,  until  more  is  known  in  this  area, 
the  impact  of  different  economic  eligibility 
standards  for  receiving  public  defense  as- 
sistance can  hardly  be  estimated. 

2.  Primary  System 

a.  Organization   of  the  Defense  System 

(1)  Access  to  Counsel 

By  virtue  of  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Rule 
3:10,   every   accused   who  lacks  counsel  or 


the  ability  to  obtain  one  and  who  may  be 
punished  with  imprisonment  has  a  right  to 
counsel.  There  is  no  evidence  that  in  crim- 
inal cases,  other  than  motor  vehicle  or 
drunkenness  offenses,  accused  persons  fail 
to  have  counsel  through  the  MDC  or  assigned 
counsel.  Drunkenness  cases  would  appear 
to  be  a  major  exception  of  the  Court  rule 
in  Massachusetts,  since  persons  accused  of 
public  drunkenness  do  face  sentences  of 
imprisonment  and  do  not  usually  receive 
counsel;  but  counsel  is  usually  waived  by 
defendants  in  these  cases* 

While  indigent  accused  persons  do  even- 
tually receive  counsel,  it  appears  that  they 
do  so  relatively  late  in  the  dispositional 
process.  As  noted,  the  MDC  generally  re- 
ceives assignment  of  a  case  at  arraignment 
and  does  not  participate  in  the  bail  decision. 
The  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  recommended  that:  "Counsel  should 
be  provided  early  In  the  proceedings  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  first  judicial  ap- 
pearance." The  American  Bar  Association 
Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for  Criminal 
Justice  (ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Standards) 
in  Standards  Relating  to  Providing  Defense 
Services,  recommends  that: 

Counsel  should  be  provided  to  the  ac- 
cused as  soon  as  feasible  after  he  is  taken 
into  custody,  when  he  appears  before  a  com- 
mitting magistrate,  or  when  he  is  formally 
charged,  whichever  occurs  earliest.  The 
authorities  should  have  the  responsibility  to 
notify  the  defender  or  the  official  responsible 
for  assigning  counsel  whenever  a  person  is 
in  custody  and  he  requests  counsel  or  he  is 
without  counsel. 

It  appears  that  some  jurisdictions  have 
progressed  farther  toward  these  goals  than 
Massachusetts.  The  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
(1966)  reports,  for  example,  that: 

Persons  charged  with  felonies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  accorded  counsel 
virtually  from  the  moment  of  their  apprehen- 
sion. This  means  that  lawyers  are  available 
during  police  interrogation,  at  appearances 
before  a  magistrate,  at  arraignment ... 

The  failure  of  the  MDC  to  appear  in  cases 
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earlier  than  arraignment  means  not  only  that 
the  ball  decision,  which  can  be  an  extremely 
important  one  (see  section  on  bail),  is  made 
without  counsel,  but  the  accused  may  actually 
be  deprived  of  his  rights  under  Miranda  v 
Arizona,  384  US  436  (1966),  to  counsel  at 
stages  of  police  interrogation  or  other  early 
stages  of  proceedings.  (See  President's 
Crime  Commission,  Task  Force  Report: 
The  Courts,  53).  The  MDC  has  installed  a 
24-hour  telephone  service  so  that  accused 
persons  can  call  on  it  when  arrested,  but  the 
service  has  not  been  extensively  used. 

(2)  Eligibility    for    Public    Assistance 

When  a  defendant  appears  without  counsel 
at  his  first  court  hearing,  the  first  task  is  to 
assign  counsel.  Rule  3:10  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  requires  that: 

Before  assigning  counsel  the  judge  shall 
interrogate  the  defendant  and  shall  satisfy 
himself  that  the  defendant  is  unable  to  pro- 
cure counsel. 

To  assist  the  judge  in  this  determination, 
the  Commissioner  of  Probation  has  drawn  up 
a  standard  questionnaire.  No  other  standard 
exists. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  Massa- 
chusetts standard  of  eligibility  is,  it  seems 
likely  that  in  some  areas  at  least  it  is  taken 
to  be  extremely  low  standard,  inability  to  pay 
anything  at  all  for  counsel.  The  dangers  of 
any  such  stringent  standards  have  been 
pointed  out  by  the  President's  Commission 
Task  Force  Report:    The  Courts: 

Tests  based  on  the  concept  of  indigency 
fall  to  recognize  that  defendants  of  limited 
means  may  have  some  money  but  not  enough 
to  pay  for  an  adequate  defense.  They  also 
afford  no  protection  for  a  defendant  who  may 
have  sufficient  money  to  retain  a  lawyer  at 
the  outset  of  the  proceeding  but  whose  funds 
are  exhausted  before  the  end  of  along  trial. 
The  need  for  socially  provided  services 
arises  whenever  any  aspect  of  adequate 
representation  is  financially  out  of  reach  of 
a  defendant,  even  though  he  is  able  to  bear 
some  expenses  of  his  defense,    (p.  61) 

One  may  even  go  further  than  this  and 
ask  why  any  judgment  based  on  a  defendant's 


ability  to  pay  should  be  made  at  all.  The 
reason  for  the  limitation  undoubtedly  rests 
in  the  idea  that  while  everyone  deserves 
adequate  representation,  the  State  has  no 
obligation  to  ease  the  burden  of  obtaining  it 
so  long  as  it  can  be  obtained.  Yet,  this  value 
assumption  can  certainly  be  questioned. 

Although  the  actual  costs  and  burdens  of 
defense  representation  have  not  been  docu- 
mented, it  seems  likely  that  for  many  who 
can  afford  counsel  they  are  nonetheless  great. 
The  cost  is  especially  burdensome  because 
it  gains  no  returns,  other  than  possible  free- 
dom, and  actually  increases  as  the  guilt  of 
the  defendant  becomes  more  questionable, 
since  the  trial  process  thereby  becomes 
prolonged.  While  such  costs  are  not  termed 
criminal  penalties,  they  can,  in  fact,  amount 
to  the  same  thing.  In  that  case,  of  course, 
the  accused  essentially  suffers  criminal  con- 
sequences. 

(a)  Assignment  of  Counsel 
After  the  judge  has  determined  a  defen- 
dant's eligibility,  he  assigns  counsel.  In  the 
past,  although  almost  all  judges  assigned  the 
MDC  in  the  ordinary  cases,  no  thing  prevented 
a  judge  from  assigning  any  other  lawyer.  In 
some  Instances,  of  course,  assignment  of 
other  lawyers  is  justifiable,  such  as  the  MDC 
is  unavailable  or  overworked  or  if  the  assign- 
ment involves  a  conflict  of  interest.  Like- 
wise, there  is  nothing  per  se  objectionable 
about  an  assigned  counsel  system  that  is 
used  in  place  of  the  MDC;  but  when  these 
conditions  don't  exist,  judicial  failure  to  r3e 
the  MDC  is  difficult  to  rationalize  on  ac- 
ceptable grounds. 

There  are  other  problems  with  such 
assignment.  In  fiscal  year  1968,  the  Dor- 
chester court  spent  $37,485  on  freelance 
lawyers;  the  Boston  court,  with  many  more 
cases,  spent  $18,315.  Not  only  were  these 
expenditures  which  other  counties  did  not 
have  to  bear,  but  their  discrepancy  (Dor- 
chester, with  fewer  assigned  counsel  cases 
than  Boston,  spent  twice  as  much  in  compen- 
sation) raises  questions.  The  ABA  Project 
on  Minimum  Standards  has  noted, 

In  some  jurisdictions,  where  lawyers  are 
compensated  adequately,  charges  of  favorit- 
ism in  making  appointments  have  been  made. 
In  others,  where  compensation  is  inadequate, 
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the   opposite    charge  is  heared  ...  (p.  24) 

The  quality  of  service  to  the  client  is  also  in 
question.  To  quote  the  ABA  Minimum  Stand- 
ards Project  again: 

There  is  a  special  risk  that  the  busy 
lawyer  who  receives  such  an  assignment  will 
render  a  perfunctory  service  at  best.  In 
some  jurisdictions,  this  practice  has  given 
rise  to  a  cadre  of  mediocre  lawyers  who 
wait  in  the  courtroom  in  hopes  of  receiving 
more  expertise  in  extracting  a  fee  .  .  .  than 
in  defending  a  criminal  case.  (p.  25) 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the 
existence  of  the  MDC  should  preclude  an 
assigned  counsel  system  in  areas  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Indeed,  the  present  pre-emption 
of  the  public  defense  field  by  the  MDC  is 
probably  undesirable.  As  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  Task  Force  Report:  The 
Courts  noted: 

In  communities  where  a  defender  system 
is  instituted,  it  is  highly  desirable  to  continue 
to  appoint  individual  practitioners  in  a  num- 
ber of  cases.  Coordinating  the  services  of 
assigned  counsel  and  a  defender  office  is 
likely  to  improve  the  performance  of  both, 
(p.  59-60) 

The  Report  notes  that  the  use  of  private 
counsel  can  help  prevent  defenders  from  be- 
coming too  efficient  and  remote  from  their 
clients,  may  bring  "insights  and  fresh  ap- 
proaches of  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  established  ways,"  and  has  the  desirable 
effect  of  involving  more  of  the  bar  in  the 
defense  of  criminal  cases  so  that  the  bar  has 
more  interest  In,  and  awareness  of,  the 
problems  of  the  criminal  courts.  Another 
advantage  of  assigned  counsel  is  that  clients 
have  a  larger  choice  of  counsel.  This  be- 
comes important  where  community  distrust 
of  the  MDC,  with  its  all-white  staff,  may 
exist.  In  fact,  assigned  counsel  systems  may 
actually  be  more  practical  and  economical 
in  the  less  populated  counties  than  the  MDC. 
The  President's  Task  Force  Report  noted 
that: 

In  sparsely  populated  areas  where  crime 
is  occasional,  a  local  defenders  office  is 
generally  impractical.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, an  organized  assigned  counsel  system 


or  a  circuit  defender  would  seem  preferable. 
(P.  59) 

In  Berkshire,  Barnstable,  Nantucket, 
Dukes,  and  Franklin  counties,  there  exist  17 
District  Courts,  3  Superior  Court  sittings, 
80  towns,  and  one  MDC  office  in  Berkshire, 
staffed  with  two  attorneys  who  do  not  ride 
circuit.  In  1966,  6,738  persons  were  prose- 
cuted in  the  17  District  Courts  for  crimes 
other  than  drunkenness  or  motor  vehicle 
violations.  Assigned  counsel  could  perhaps 
act  more  quickly  and  efficiently  in  these 
areas,  at  the  same  time  diverting  MDC  re- 
sources to  the  heavily  populated  areas  where 
they  are  more  needed. 

An  important  final  point  concerning  the 
value  of  assigned  counsel  should  be  noted. 
This  has  been  best  made  by  Oaks  and  Lehman 
in  their  study  of  the  defense  of  indigents  in 
Chicago,  where  they  compared  the  public 
defender   with  an  assigned  counsel  system: 

That  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems are  not  to  be  judged  exclusively  in 
financial  terms  is  suggested  when  our  data 
on  the  performance  of  different  types  of  coun- 
sel is  viewed  in  the  context  of  Kalven  and 
Ziesel's  discussion  of  the  role  of  the  jury 
trial  in  the  administration.of  criminal  justice. 
These  authors  suggest  that  the  jury  trial 
serves  the  function  of  setting  standards  for 
the  bench  when  it  is  a  finder  of  fact  and  for 
both  prosecution  and  defense  in  the  plea- 
bargaining  process  since  decisions  on  jury 
waiver  and  guilty  plea  "are  in  part  informed 
by  expectations  of  what  the  jury  will  do. 
Thus,  the  jury  is  not  controlling  merely  the 
immediate  case  before  it,  but  the  host  of 
cases  not  before  it  which  are  destined  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  pre-trial  process."  If 
the  jury  does  perform  this  standard-setting 
function,  then  this  suggests  an  important 
reason  why  the  roles  of  private  counsel  and 
the  public  defender  are  not  interchangeable, 
at  least  In  Cook  County,  and  why  we  should 
be  extremely  cautious  about  using  arguments 
of  economy  as  a  justification  for  replacing 
private  appointed  counsel  with  the  public 
defender.  Our  data  shows  that  private  coun- 
sel, including  private  appointed  counsel,  are 
far  more  likely  to  defend  their  clients  before 
a  jury  than  the  public  defender,  and  con- 
siderably more  likely  to  do  so  success- 
fully.       It    may   be   that  private   appointed 
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counsel  are  better  situated  than  a  public 
defender  to  participate  as  an  advocate  in  the 
standard-setting  process.  If  so,  then  private 
appointed  counsel  are  performing  a  more  im- 
portant function  than  merely  representing  the 
clients  they  are  appointed  to  defend  and  we 
should  be  hesitant  to  replace  them  with  a 
public  defender  who  may  perform  this  func- 
tion less  frequently  or  less  ably. 

The  main  requirement  for  an  assigned 
counsel  system  is  that  it  be  systematic.  As 
the  ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Standards  for 
Criminal  Justice  noted: 

The  most  serious  defects  which  have  been 
attributed  to  the  assigned  counsel  method  of 
providing  counsel  arise  from  the  absence  of 
system  in  its  administration.  Where  assign- 
ments are  made  on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the  public 
the  defendant,  and  the  participating  lawyers 
may  experience  or  suspect  favoritism  .  .  . 
Moreover,  the  impression  of  haphazard 
treatment  of  assignments  by  the  court  deni- 
grates the  importance  of  the  function  of  pro- 
viding counsel,    (p.  24-25) 

Assuming  that  assigned  counsel  systems  can 
be  established,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
and  the  MDC  cannot  co-exist,  so  long  as 
procedures  are  devised  to  prevent  them  from 
having  to  "compete"  for  cases  before  any 
judge. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  and  the 
recent  ruling  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
that  public  attorneys  must  be  assigned  In  all 
but  exceptional  cases,  a  study  should  be 
undertaken  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
having  assigned  counsel  available  in  courts 
of  less  populous  districts. 

(b)  Management 

The  MDC  has  not  been  studied  in  any 
systematic  way  designed  to  determine  just 
how  good  a  job  it  does  compared  to  what  it 
could  and  might  do.  Also,  little  is  known 
about  the  effect  the  MDC  has  on  its  clients* 
perception  of  the  criminal  justice  system, 
although  it  obviously  has  considerable  influ- 
ence. This  necessary  information  about  de- 
fense operations  should  be  gathered.  Similar- 
ly, there  is  little  that  can  be  said  about 
management  policies  because  of  this  lack  of 
information. 


(c)  Operations 

While  no  objective  data  on  the  operations 
of  the  private  bar  is  available,  it  is  known 
that  certain  aids,  which  should  be  available 
to  defense,  are  lacking.  Except  for  very 
occasional,  brief  seminars  on  criminal  law 
sponsored  by  the  bar  associations,  there  is 
no  effort  made  at  training  or  education  for 
criminal  trial  practice  beyond  the  law 
schools.  In  view  of  recent  changes  in  crim- 
inal procedure  caused  by  Supreme  Court 
rulings  and  the  rapidly  expanding  number  of 
dispositional  options  available  in  a  criminal 
case  in  Massachusetts,  such  continuing  edu- 
cation would  seem  to  be  more  important. 
Moreover,  only  recently  have  law  schools 
begun  to  devote  any  substantial  share  of  their 
curricula  to  criminal  law;  many  members  of 
the  bar  must  not  have  had  the  benefit  of  these 
new  courses  and  approaches. 

Discipline  is  also  lax.  The  absence  of 
any  organized  criminal  bar  means  that  peer 
group  pressures  on  lawyers  to  conform  to 
ethical  or  other  standards  are  virtually  non- 
existent. In  addition,  it  appears  that  courts 
have  been  reluctant  to  discipline  attorneys 
appearing  before  them.  There  is  no  existing 
documentation  of  harm  resulting  from  this 
absence  of  discipline,  but  conversations  with 
judges  and  attorneys  suggest  that,  at  the  very 
least,  some  of  the  existing  procedural  delays 
(continuances  and  the  like)  could  be  curtailed 
by  additional  discipline. 

As  the  description  indicated,  the  scope  of 
MDC  operations  is  broad.  It  compares 
favorably  with  standards  developed  by  the 
ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Standards,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission,  and  the 
Model  Defense  of  Needy  Persons  Act  of  the 
Uniform  Law  Commissioners.  All  of  these 
recommend  that  defense  be  provided  in  all 
cases  in  which  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
may  be  imposed  and  in  collateral  proceedings. 
The  MDC  presently  does  this.  Still,  if  the 
MDC  is  to  achieve  the  defense  objectives 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  plan,  further 
efforts  are  necessary. 

(1)  Social  Resources 

Involvement  of  the  MDC  with  social  re- 
sources serves  the  criminal  justice  system's 
objectives  in  extremely  important  ways.    Its 
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affiliation  or  involvement  with  agencies  re- 
garded by  the  poor  as  "on  their  side"  helps 
make  the  MDC  a  more  acceptable  organiza- 
tion. There  is  some  evidence  today  that 
clients  from  important  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion regard  it  with  suspicion  and  mistrust. 
Yet,  confidence  in  one's  own  lawyer  is  the 
first  prerequisite  to  belief  that  the  system 
operates  fairly.  It  may  not  be  unfair  to  con- 
vict a  man  who  distrusts  his  own  lawyer,  but 
it  seems  highly  unlikely  that  the  sentence  can 
serve  any  rehabilitative  function.  Worse,  the 
whole  system  may  well  be  counter-produc- 
tive, inspiring  the  defendant  and  his  friends 
who  observe  it  to  contempt  and  hatred  for  it. 
It  is,  therefore,  crucial  for  the  MDC  to  secure 
the  trust  of  its  clients,  and  their  providing 
social  services  is  one  way  to  do  so. 

An  equally  important  reason  for  involving 
the  MDC  with  social  services  is  the  direct 
role  it  can  play  in  rehabilitation  and  deter- 
rance.  In  the  course  of  defending  a  client, 
the  MDC  often  has  occasion  to  spot  problems 
in  the  client's  environment.  For  example, 
he  could  notice  a  bad  family  situation.  In- 
deed, the  MDC  attorney  can  become  more 
familiar  with  a  client  than  any  other  social 
representative,  including  a  probation  officer. 
If  he  finds  his  client's  social  problems — 
which  often  contribute  to  the  crime — it  makes 
sense  for  him  to  have  at  hand  the  resources 
for  dealing  with  them. 

The  need  for  defense  to  ensure  appropriate 
dispositions  and  to  provide  effective  defense 
of  cases  is  probably  the  most  important 
reason  for  it  to  have  access  to  social  re- 
sources. At  present  the  defense  participa- 
tion in  dispositions  goes  largely  unacknow- 
ledged. Plea  bargaining  has  long  been  a 
routine  but  unspoken  stage  of  the  disposi- 
tional process.  Even  before  that,  negotia- 
tions and  agreements  between  prosecution 
and  defense  can  occur.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
this  has  actually  been  formalized  into  a  pro- 
ject in  which  prosecution  and  defense  work 
out  a  rehabilitation  program  together  before 
going  to  trial  and  then  ask  the  court  to  enforce 
it.  Even  at  the  formal  sentencing  of  con- 
victed persons,  the  role  of  defense  has  been 
under  played.  At  present,  the  judge  receives 
information  about  the  defendant  from  the 
trial  and  a  pre-sentence  report  prepared  by 
the  probation  department.  The  report  is  not 
shown   to   defense.     In  some  cases  defense 


and  prosecution  may  also  make  comments 
concerning  the  sentence  and  the  prisoner's 
condition,  but  the  pre-sentence  report  and 
the  judge's  own  perceptions  gained  during 
trial  are  the  major  sources  of  sentencing 
information. 

It  is  obvious  that  from  almost  all  stand- 
points, it  is  desirable  to  have  an  early  diver- 
sion of  the  defendant  from  the  system  through 
agreement  between  defense  and  prosecution, 
as  ratified  by  the  court.  But  defense  can 
only  take  part  in  such  a  process  if  it  has  in- 
formation. At  present,  the  MDC  simply  has 
no  tools  with  which  to  carry  on  such  a  process. 

The  same  point  holds  true,  albeit  to  a 
lesser  extent,  for  plea  bargaining.  From  the 
defense  point  of  view,  the  advantage  of  plea 
bargaining  is  that  it  achieves  a  better  result 
for  defendants  than  would  have  been  likely  had 
a  full  trial  occurred  on  the  original  charge. 
But  this  better  result  can  be  measured  in  a 
number  of  ways.  Courts  and  prosecutors 
have  more  options  than  simply  to  vary  the 
length  of  a  prison  sentence  or  the  dollar 
amount  of  a  fine;  and  as  they  begin  to  use 
other  dispositions,  the  question  of  what  is 
"best"  for  the  defendant  becomes  more  com- 
plex. Clearly,  the  MDC  must  have  some  re- 
sources for  resolving  this  question  on  its  own 
if  it  is  to  play  a  useful  part  in  the  plea  bar- 
gaining operation. 

If  a  case  actually  goes  to  trial  and  a  formal 
disposition  must  be  made,  the  present  lack  of 
defense  participation  is  a  distinct  detriment 
to  the  proper  disposition  of  the  defendant. 
Probation  faces  several  handicaps  in  pre- 
paring the  comprehensive  and  accurate  report 
which  should  be  available  for  sentencing  pur- 
poses. It  is  chronically  understaffed  and  has 
many  other  duties.  It  may  have  more  diffi- 
culty obtaining  the  important  information  than 
would  a  defense  attorney.  For  these  reasons, 
then,  a  fuller  defense  participation  in  the 
process  of  gathering  and  presenting  pre- 
sentence reports  would  be  desirable.  Again, 
access  to  social  resources  is  aprerequisite. 

These  arguments  are  natural  outgrowths 
of  the  well-recognized  need  for  there  to  be, 
at  the  ABA  Project  on  Minimum  Standards 
put  it: 

Investigatory,  expert,  and  other  services 
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necessary  to  an  adequate  defense.  These 
should  include  not  only  those  services  and 
facilities  needed  for  an  effective  defense  at 
trial  but  also  those  that  are  required  for 
effective  defense  participation  in  every  phase 
of  the  process,  including  determinations  on 
pre-trial  release,  competency  to  stand  trial, 
and  disposition  following  conviction. 

In  addition,  the  Project  pointed  out  that: 

The  expanding  concept  of  the  lawyer's 
function  in  a  criminal  case,  which  may  in- 
clude a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  a  program  of  rehabilitation  for  the  de- 
fendant, necessitates  the  availability  of  per- 
sonnel skilled  in  social  work  and  other  related 
disciplines.  Such  personnel  have  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  some  defender  offices. 

The  MDC  has  no  present  access  to  such 
social  resources.  Its  few  offices  are  isolated 
from  the  offices  of  social  agencies  or  even 
legal  aid.  Its  employees  have  no  training  in 
social  services  or  even  in  where  to  refer 
people  to.  It  employs  no  social  workers  or 
psychiatrists  of  its  own. 

(2)  Location  of  MDC  Offices 

The  location  of  MDC  offices  is  important 
in  several  respects.  As  has  been  suggested 
above,  it  may  be  undesirable  for  MDC  offices 
to  be  as  isolated  from  the  offices  of  other 
service  agencies  as  they  are  at  present. 
Other  factors  also  may  be  affected  by  the 
location  of  defender  offices,  including  the 
perceived  justice  of  the  system  on  the  part 
of  clients  and  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  the  defense  operation.  The  inconven- 
ience to  clients  from  few  and  isolated  offices 
is  therefore  Important. 

MDC  offices  are  presently  located  in  only 
seven  areas.  The  office  in  Boston,  down- 
town next  to  the  State  House,  serves  Suffolk, 
Middlesex,  and  Norfolk  Counties,  which  rank, 
respectively,  second,  third,  and  seventh  a- 
mong  counties  in  the  number  of  crimes 
prosecuted  other  than  drunkenness  and  motor 
vehicle  violations.  The  counties  also  have, 
respectively,  the  first,  second,  and  fifth 
highest  populations  in  the  State,  and  they 
range  geographically  from  Lowell  in  the  north 
to  towns  bordering  Rhode  Island.  Nor  is 
public  transportation  to  Boston  from  within 


all  the  counties  uniformly  convenient.  It  is 
also  noteworthy  that  Lowell,  which  is  served 
only  by  the  Boston  office,  has  one  of  the 
largest  numbers  of  accused  persons  for  any 
city  in  the  State;  it  ranks  eleventh  for  Mass- 
achusetts in  index  crimes  according  to  the 
FBI,  and  six  of  the  cities  ahead  of  it  are  with- 
in the  Boston  area. 

In  the  Boston  area  itself,  there  appear 
to  be  a  number  of  communities  with  enough 
persons  accused  of  serious  crimes  to  war- 
rant a  full-time  MDC  office.  On  the  basis 
of  present  caseloads — slightly  less  than  400 
cases  a  year — an  office  would  be  warranted 
if  it  could  keep  two  attorneys  busy.  In 
1968,  the  MDC  represented  clients  in  18,148 
cases,  or  approximately  one-third  of  the  non- 
motor  vehicle,  non-drunkenness  criminal 
cases.  Thus,  it  can  be  assumed  that  a  com- 
munity would  need  1,200  such  cases  to  war- 
rant an  MDC  office.  By  this  standard,  it 
appears  that  a  number  of  communities,  such 
as  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury, 
Quincy,  and  Cambridge,  could  afford  a  de- 
fender office. 

If  one  looks  to  the  rest  of  the  State,  the 
location  and  sparsity  of  MDC  offices  also 
appears  somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  accused  persons.  At  least  two 
cities  with  major  crime  problems,  Lawrence 
and  Fall  River,  are  located  relatively  far 
from  MDC  offices.  And,  because  there  are 
only  seven  MDC  offices  in  all,  people  in 
certain  large  areas  of  the  State,  such  as 
the  Western  counties  and  the  Cape  Cod  area, 
may  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  reach 
an  MDC  office. 

The  present  isolation  of  the  MDC  from  the 
population  it  serves  may  have,  (and  is  re- 
ported) to  have,  unfortunate  consequences. 
It  should  be  fairly  obvious  that  counsel  and 
client  must  work  together  closely  in  the 
defense  of  a  case.  The  more  difficult  it  is 
for  client  to  reach  counsel,  the  harder  will 
be  such  cooperation.  In  fact,  the  MDC  in 
Boston  frequently  experiences  missed  inter- 
views and  appointments.  Since  other  offices 
must  also  serve  large  areas,  the  experience 
is  probably  true  for  them  as  well.  These 
missed  contacts  do  result  in  court  delays 
and  inefficiencies  and  in  inadequate  de- 
fenses on  occasion.  While  it  is  not  clear 
how  many  of  the  missed  appointments  are  due 
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to  the  negligence  of  clients,  it  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  offices  located  in  cli- 
ents' neighborhoods  will  have  better  contact. 
In  this  respect,  the  experience  of  legal  aid 
appears  relevant;  Harvard  Law  School  found, 
for  example,  that  when  offices  were  es- 
tablished in  the  neighborhood  from  which 
clients  came,  a  much  greater  flow  of  cases 
came  forth  then  when  offices  were  main- 
tained solely  on  Law  School  grounds,  far 
from  the  people  served. 

The  Harvard  experience  also  appeared 
to  indicate  that  neighborhood  location  gave 
clients  a  much  greater  sense  of  confidence 
in  the  legal  services  and  in  the  good  faith 
of  the  lawyers.  This,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  of  many  students  involved  in 
the  programs.  For  the  criminally  ac- 
cused, such  confidence  in  the  defense  at- 
torney is  crucial  since  it  is  the  first  pre- 
requisite to  belief  that  the  system  operates 
fairly.  It  is  probably  inevitable  that  an 
accused  person  will  regard  the  court  which 
metes  out  punishment  as  hostile  and  alien. 
The  only  connection  he  has  with  the  court 
which  can  assure  him  of  its  fairness  is 
his  counsel. 


(3)  Scope  of  Representation 

Although  the  present  scope  of  MDC  repre- 
sentation compares  favorably  with  that  of 
public  defenders  in  other  States,  there  re- 
main certain  important  areas  in  which  legal 
representation  is  missing.  Indeed,  since  no 
data  is  available  to  determine  if  the  MDC 
represents  all  of  those  who  need  help  in  the 
fields  it  covers,  there  may  be  additional 
gaps. 

While  the  MDC  has  on  occasion  requested 
and  been  granted  permission  to  appear  at 
parole  revocation  proceedings,  the  Parole 
Board  does  not  generally  permit  counsel 
to  appear  at  these  hearings.  The  question 
of  whether  there  should  be  such  representa- 
tion or  not  is  one  of  considerable  com- 
plexity. Not  only  is  there  a  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  denying  counsel  in  such 
proceedings  (raised  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  that  denial  of  counsel  at  probation 
revocation  proceedings  was  unconstitutional), 
but  it  is  not  clear  whether  such  proceed- 
ings are  adversary  or  should  be  adversary 
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in  nature.  The  American  Bar  Association 
and  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  have  recommended  that  counsel 
appear  at  such  proceedings.  But  the  most 
appropriate  conclusion  might  be  that  unless 
procedures  are  designed  which  would  offer 
the  accused  the  same  protections  and  bene- 
fits as  the  adversary  system  would,  defense 
representation  at  revocation  hearings  would 
seem  necessary  for  appropriate  dispositions 
and  effective  defense. 

A  second  gap  in  MDC  representation  is 
in  the  prisons.  The  MDC  currently  operates 
a  post-conviction  remedies  section,  but  the 
section,  relying  on  one  attorney  and  law 
students,  only  handles  cases  sent  to  it.  The 
availability  of  attorneys  at  prisons,  either 
permanently  or  on  frequent,  regularly 
scheduled  visits,  would  benefit  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  several  ways.  Obviously, 
attorneys  would  help  to  ensure  appropriate 
dispositions  by  righting  wrongs  which  might 
otherwise  go  undetected.  It  is  also  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  an  attorney  at  prison 
serves  nearly  all  the  other  objectives  of  the 
system  as  well.  Attorneys  to  advise 
prisoners  would  improve  court  efficiency  and 
fairness  by  clarifying  claims,  simplifying 
petitions,  and  stopping  frivolous  claims. 
The  presence  of  attorneys  demonstrably  im- 
proves the  morale  of  prisoners,  for  attorneys 
can  clarify  misconceptions,  alleviate  real  or 
imaginary  grievances,  and  act  as  a  check  on 
arbitrariness  by  prison  officials.  Improved 
morale  permits  more  prison  efficiency  and 
improves  chances  of  rehabilitation  -  that  is, 
of  effective  disposition. 

The  use  of  law  students  to  provide  prison 
defense  has  been  tried  in  a  number  of  areas. 
The  first  such  experiment,  at  the  federal 
penitentiary  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  in- 
volved law  students  visiting  the  prison  regu- 
larly, with  faculty  advice  on  claims  deemed 
worthwhile.  Legal  counsel  for  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  described  it  as  follows: 

The  experience  at  Leavenworth  has 
shown  that  there  have  been  very  few  attacks 
upon  the  prison  administration,  thatprospec- 
tive  frivolous  litigation  has  been  screened 
out,  and  that  where  the  law  school  felt  that 
the  prisoner  had  a  good  cause  of  action, 
relief  was  granted  in  a  great  percentage  of 
cases.  A  large  part  of  the  activity  was 
disposing  of  long  outstanding  detainers  lodged 


against  the  inmates.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
gram handles  civil  matters  such  as  domes- 
tic relations  problems  and  compensation 
claims.  Even  where  there  has  been  no 
tangible  success,  the  fact  that  the  inmate 
had  someone  on  the  outside  listen  to  him  and 
analyze  his  problems  had  a  most  beneficial 

effect We  think  that  these  programs  have 

been  beneficial  not  only  to  the  inmates  but 
to  the  students,  the  staff,  and  the  courts. 

In  his  concurrence  to  the  opinion  in  John- 
son vs.  Avery,  37  U.S.  Law  Week  4128  (1969), 
Justice  Douglas  noted,  after  citing  the  above 
statement,  that: 

The  difficulty  with  an  ad  hoc  program 
resting  on  a  shifting  law  school  population 
is  that,  worthy  though  it  be,  it  often  cannot 
meet  the  daily  prison  demands.  .  .  . 

In  Massachusetts,  although  the  MDC  has 
no  prison  program,  one  program,  originated 
by  the  Massachusetts  Law  Reform  Institute, 
has  been  in  operation  for  several  months. 
It,  too,  is  run  mainly  by  students,  however. 
Initially  based  at  the  Boston  House  of  Correc- 
tions on  Deer  Island,  it  hopes  to  expand  shortly 
to  other  prisons  as  well.  Unfortunately,  the 
project  has  had  no  built-in  evaluation.  In 
view  of  the  point  Justice  Douglas  makes, 
however,  it  would  appear  desirable  for  a 
prison  program  to  be  more  permanently 
grounded  than  an  OEO  funded,  student  opera- 
tion. 

d.  Personnel 

In  1968,  the  MDC  employed  60  attorneys, 
10  investigators,  and  33  secretaries  to  handle 
18,148  cases.  This  average  of  about  300 
cases  of  all  types  per  attorney  compares 
favorably  with  the  estimate  of  the  Presi- 
dents Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  that: 

A  full-time  lawyer  with  the  support  of 
adequate  investigative  services  could  effec- 
tively represent  between  150  and  200  felony 
defendants  a  year. 

(1)  Salaries 

MDC  salaries,  however,  are  low,  ranging, 
for  attorneys,  from  $6,895  to  $13,278  and, for 
the  chief  counsel,  $17,490.     These  salaries 


do  not  compare  with  those  paid  District  At- 
torneys and  their  assistants  who  often  work 
only  part  time.  Indeed,  the  MDC  loses  a 
certain  number  of  men  to  the  prosecution 
solely  because  of  the  salary  differential. 
Both  the  American  Bar  Association  Project 
on  Minimum  Standards  and  the  National  Legal 
Aid  and  Defender  Association  recommend 
equivalence  of  salaries  so  that,  all  else  being 
equal,  men  of  equal  quality  will  be  attracted 
to  both  defense  and  prosecution.  It  must  be 
assumed  that,  especially  as  the  new  and  in- 
novative character  of  the  MDC  wears  off 
with  time,  decent  salaries  will  play  an  in- 
creasing role  in  attracting  people  of  top 
quality  to  the  MDC.  As  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  noted: 

The  significance  of  having  able  defense 
counsel  goes  beyond  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding effective  representation.  Experience 
has  shown  that  when  good  lawyers  are 
brought  into  criminal  practice,  their  impact 
is  felt  far  beyond  the  cases  they  handle. 
They  ask  questions  and  put  pressure  on 
everyone  in  the  system  to  examine  what  he 
is  doing  and  why.  They  organize  reform  and 
become  a  powerful  force  for  change. 

(2)  Recruitment 

The  effort  to  attract  good  staff  cannot  be 
limited  to  salary,  for  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  State  will  probably  never  offer 
salaries  competitive  with  private  firms.  But 
the  MDC  in  particular  has  assets  which  make 
a  competitive  salary  unnecessary;  by  offering 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  young  lawyers 
to  gain  trial  experience  and  education,  it  can 
attract,  for  at  least  a  few  years,  men  of  great 
ability.  At  present,  however,  the  MDC  makes 
no  recruiting  effort,  gears  its  employment 
policy  toward  the  building  of  a  large  perma- 
nent staff,  and  carries  on  no  formal  training 
program.  In  defense  of  these  policies,  it 
should  be  noted  that  many  young  lawyers  seek 
out  the  MDC,  so  that  no  shortage  of  appli- 
cants to  the  staff  exists;  that  a  large  perma- 
nent staff  has  many  advantages,  such  as 
familiarity  with  all  of  the  courts  before  which 
the  MDC  practices;  and  that  the  steps  with 
which  the  MDC  orients  new  attorneys  con- 
stitute a  rather  good  training  course.  That 
is,  the  new  attorney  is  at  first  given  a  light 
caseload,  told  to  read  back  files  to  see  how 
cases  have  been  handled,  and  then,  under  the 
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wing  of  an  experienced  attorney,  given  as- 
signments of  carefully  graded  difficulty. 
Nevertheless,  the  MDC  will  undoubtedly  face 
a  need  in  the  near  future  to  protect  the  high 
quality  of  its  staff  through  training  and  re- 
cruitment. 

In  conjunction  with  any  recruitment  pro- 
gram, it  should  be  recognized  that  most  of 
those  recruited  would  not  want  to  remain 
permanently  with  the  MDC.  This  means  that 
the  MDC  would  have  to  undertake  a  person- 
nel policy  based  around  a  relatively  small 
permanent  staff  and  a  larger,  transient 
group.  As  the  Massachusetts  court  system 
presently  is  structured,  this  plan  would  be 
quite  feasible.  One-third  of  the  Superior 
Court  sittings  occur  in  Suffolk  County,  and, 
of  course,  a  preponderance  of  cases  arise  in 
the  Boston  area.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
possible  for  experienced  attorneys  to  super- 
vise the  work  of  a  number  of  people  in  the 
Boston  areas.  Outlying  offices  are  smaller, 
so  that  the  ratio  of  experienced  to  inex- 
perienced attorneys  would  have  to  be 
greater — generally  one  to  one,  or  one  to 
two — but  even  there  this  new  policy  would 
reduce  the  number  of  experienced  attorneys 
necessary.  An  important  benefit  of  such  a 
system  would  be  that  the  permanent  staff 
could  be  paid  better  than  at  present,  being 
small;  the  pay  for  the  transients,  while  it 
ought  to  be  decent,  would  be  less  impor- 
tant. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  recruitment  of  Black,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
Portugese  attorneys,  to  name  only  the  most 
isolated  large  ethnic  minorities  in  the  State. 
Of  the  present  MDC  staff,  no  attorneys  are 
black,  although  17  percent  of  Boston's  popu- 
lation in  1966  was  black.  The  same  story, 
written  in  smaller  figures,  holds  for  Puerto 
Rican  and  Portugese  clients.  Insofar  as 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  defense  service 
is  to  ensure  that  people  are  treated  fairly 
and  feel  that  they  have  been  treated  fairly, 
it  is  important  for  the  MDC  to  attempt  to 
recruit  attorneys  from  ethnic  minorities. 
If  such  attorneys  cannot  always  serve  their 
ethnic  confreres  who  are  clients,  their  pres- 
ence and  the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
client  that  the  MDC  is  not  indifferent  to 
ethnic  matters,  will  go  far  in  solving  what 
may  presently  be  a  major  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  MDC  on  the  part  of  minority  groups 


in  the  State. 


(3)  Training 

One  cannot  know  for  sure,  without  an 
evaluation  of  MDC  performance,  whether  the 
present  lack  of  a  training  program  is  any 
sort  of  a  handicap  or  not.  It  seems  reason- 
able to  suppose,  however,  based  on  rapid 
developments  in  the  law,  that  in-service 
training  for  MDC  lawyers  on  a  continuing 
basis  would  be  beneficial.  Although  a  train- 
ing program  for  new  recruits  would  not 
necessarily  be  better  than  the  present  sys- 
tem for  teaching  them  their  legal  tasks,  it 
might  have  other  advantages.  It  might  obviate 
some  of  the  currently  long  "apprenticeship" 
served  by  MDC  attorneys,  particularly  if 
the  MDC  starts  hiring  people  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  they  will  remain  only 
temporarily.  Moreover,  a  training  program 
is  probably  a  significant  attraction  for  new 
recruits.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  some 
other  Defenders,  such  as  the  public  defen- 
der for  Los  Angeles,  have  had  formal  train- 
ing programs  for  some  time.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  warranted,  therefore,  that  the 
MDC  should,  at  least  on  trial  basis,  attempt 
training  programs  for  new  recruits  and  in- 
service  training  for  all  attorneys.  Such  a 
program  might  well  be  combined  with  ef- 
forts of  the  private  bar. 

(4)  Volunteers 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  weakness  in  the 
present  MDC  use  of  personnel  is  its  failure 
to  utilize  volunteer  lawyers.  By  not  doing  so, 
it  overlooks  an  important  source  of  help 
which  could  benefit  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  various  ways.  Volunteers  could  be 
used  in  the  provision  of  prison  counsel  or 
the  staffing  of  a  law  reform  division.  Like- 
wise, volunteers  could  increase  the  efficiency 
and  legal  quality  of  the  appellate  and  post- 
conviction remedy  sections.  Given  the  neces- 
sarily limited  budget  which  the  MDC  will 
always  have,  volunteers  are  a  most  practi- 
cal way  of  helping  the  MDC  meet  its  goals. 
In  addition,  by  bringing  volunteers  into  con- 
tact with  the  system,  the  MDC  can  only  bene- 
fit it  by  increasing  the  bar's  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  system's  needs  and  by 
perhaps  helping  to  remove  some  of  the 
general  bar's  prejudices  against  criminal 
practice.  Finally,  it  can  be  expected  that 
the  attorneys  who  come  into  contact  with 
the   MDC    as   volunteers   will   be   helped  in 
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their   own  criminal  practice  by  having  ob- 
served the  procedures  and  high  standards  of 
the  MDC  operation. 

Successful  assigned  counsel  systems,  such 
as  that  in  Houston,  show  that,  with  proper 
organization,  volunteers  can  be  plentiful  and 
enthusiastic  This  is  not  to  deny  that  serious 
difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  using  volun- 
teers for  all  purposes.  Supervision  is  diffi- 
cult, for  volunteers  can  hardly  be  disciplined 
for  ignoring  responsibilities  or  performing 
badly.  And  timing  can  be  a  problem,  for 
volunteers  may  not  be  available  when  their 
case  comes  to  trial.  One  might  expect, 
however,  that  informal  pressures  and  the 
threat  of  a  bad  reputation  at  the  bar  could 
permit  sufficient  discipline  to  enable  super- 
vision of  volunteers.  As  for  the  difficulty 
with  trials,  it  could  be  avoided  by  giving 
volunteers  other  duties,  such  as  those  men- 
tioned above,  or  still  other  tasks  like  writing 
appellate  briefs,  interviewing  clients  or  wit- 
nesses, or  manning  local  offices. 

(e)  The  Adversary  System 

Because  the  administration  of  justice  ap- 
pears to  be  bogging  down,  the  issue  of  the 
validity  of  the  adversary  system  has  been 
raised  by  legal  philosophers.  Without  ques- 
tion, this  issue  should  be  given  careful  con- 
sideration, if  only  to  test  whether  the  court 
is  presented  with  enough  data  to  make 
decisions  and  to  evaluate  the  role  of  prose- 
cution and  defense  in  the  terms  of  modern 
society.  Studies  should  be  undertaken  to 
determine  whether  the  adversary  system 
leads  to  achieving  the  goals  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  what  alternative  means 
might  be  available. 

Where  are  adversary  proceedings  least 
appropriate  ?  What  procedures  might  replace 
them?  (What  is  done  in  France,  etc?)  How 
might  such  procedures  be  instituted?  Their 
effect  tested? 

3.  Supporting  Elements 

One  of  the  clearest  problem  areas  for  the 
defense  system  is  its  lack  of  adequate  inves- 
tigatory, laboratory,  and  expert  resources. 
The  need  for  them  requires  little  elaboration 
here.  Without  them,  it  is  often  impossible 
for  the  defense  to  discover  the  truth  or  to 


learn  it  in  time  to  prepare  for  effective  de- 
fense. As  the  ABA  Project  on  Minimum 
Standards  of  Criminal  Justice  declares,  any 
plan  for  defense  should  "provide  for  investi- 
gatory, expert,  and  other  services  necessary 
to  an  adequate  defense."  These  are  all  ques- 
tions which  analysis,  rather  than  empirical 
study,  can  go  far  toward  answering.  Still, 
a  time  must  come  when  analysis  ends  and 
experimentation  begins.  Only  by  actually 
testing  out  replacements  for  adversary  ap- 
proaches will  it  be  possible  to  evaluate 
them;  and  since  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  gives  no  advisory  opinions,  only  then 
will  the  constitutionality  of  such  replace- 
ments be  tested. 

4.  Alternative  Program  Approaches 

Based  upon  information  presently  avail- 
able, the  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
possible  program  approaches  designed  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  for  improvement  of 
the  administration  of  justice.  These  pro- 
grams will  be  listed  under  the  most  appro- 
priate objective,  but  may  also  serve  other 
objectives. 

a.  To   Make    Appropriate    and  Effective 
Disposition  of  Offenders 

(1)  Sentencing  Conference  for  Judges 

Appropriate  and  effective  decisionmaking 
by  judges  which  furthers  the  interests  of 
crime  prevention  and  promotes  fairness  in 
the  exercise  of  sentencing  discretion  lies 
with  the  development  of  judicial  sentencing 
conferences.  All  too  often  individuals  con- 
victed of  the  same  offense  may  receive 
totally  disparate  sentences  depending  on  the 
judge  who  presided  at  the  trial.  The  con- 
cept of  a  sentencing  conference  aims  to  pro- 
mote uniformity  in  the  exercise  of  sentencing 
discretion  by  having  judges  engage  in  a 
dialogue  concerning  their  views  on  sentencing 
for  specific  crimes  and  their  explanation  as 
to  the  factors  they  consider  relevant  in 
making  a  sentence  determination.  The  in- 
itiation of  such  sentencing  dialogues  could 
be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
newly  formed  Judicial  Conference. 

(2)  Police  Station  Call 

A  procedure  should  be  established  whereby 
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police  officers,  upon  learning  that  an  accused 
has  no  lawyer,  routinely  call  the  MDC.  This, 
unfortunately,  would  appear  to  require  legis- 
lation, although  an  informal  method  of  ju- 
dicial appointment  could  be  worked  out  in  one 
or  two  demonstration  districts  to  test  this 
project  and  assess  the  extra  costs  for  the 
MCD. 

(3)  Pre-sentence  Disposition  Project 

Based  on  the  D.C.  project,  this  project 
would  allow  prosecution  and  defense  to  con- 
sult and  agree  on  dispositions  before  sen- 
tence in  a  demonstration  community.  The 
project  would  require  an  independent  staff  to 
assist  in  decisions  and  making  dispositional 
arrangements. 

(4)  Study  the  Adversary  System 

A  functional  analysis  of  the  adversary 
system,  leading  to  an  assessment  of  where 
it  is  useful  and  where  it  is  not,  should  be 
commissioned.  This  could  well  be  under- 
taken jointly  by  a  law  school  faculty  and  a 
Route  128  firm. 

b.  To  Insure  That  Adequate  Numbers  of 
Qualified   Personnel    Are    Available  for  the 
Proper  Administration  of  Justice 

(1)  Study  of  Management  Practices  and 
Structure  of  District  Attorney  Offices 

It  is  essential  to  supplement  existing  in- 
formation on  the  everyday  management  and 
operations  of  the  prosecutor's  office  in  order 
to  design  programs  which  will  serve  to  in- 
crease efficiency  in  management  and  opera- 
tion practices.  Since  little  is  known  about 
management  procedures,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
tail the  parameters  of  such  a  study,  but  it 
would  involve  such  things  as  time  studies  of 
cases,  methods  of  case  assignments,  types 
of  cases,  utilization  of  resources,  investiga- 
tive needs,  and  part-time  District  Attorneys 
in  the  more  rural  districts. 

(2)  Development   of  Possible  Alterna- 
tives to  Police  Prosecution 

Police  prosecution  in  the  District  Courtis 
generally  less  efficient  and  effective  than  that 
which  could  be  obtained  through  the  use  of 
professional  prosecutors.    Different  demon- 


stration projects  could  be  tried  to  test  al- 
ternatives. 

One  remedy  would  be  to  provide  lawyers 
on  a  voluntary  basis  from  law  firms  to  prose- 
cute cases  for  a  specified  period,  and  another 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  prosecutors  in 
selected  court  in  order  to  enable  District 
Attorney  offices  to  adequately  prosecute  in 
the  Commonwealth.  A  third  alternative  which 
local  communities  can  resort  to  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  level  of  their  prosecutors  is  the 
joint  creation  of  the  Office  of  Public  Prose- 
cutor by  a  few  communities.  This  is  the 
experience  of  the  towns  of  Wareham,  Marion, 
and  Mattapoisett.  The  Public  Prosecutor  is 
an  experienced  lawyer  who  prosecutes  all 
cases  in  the  local  District  Court.  Salary  and 
expenses  are  paid  jointly  by  the  communities 
involved. 

(3)  Development   of  Training  Program 
for  Prosecutors 

The  development  oftrainingprogramswill 
help  to  ensure  that  present  and  future  em- 
ployees in  the  prosecutorial  field  will  be  com- 
petent and  proficient  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  There  are  minimal  cost  and 
organizational  limitations  involved  in  such  an 
undertaking.  The  major  problem  may  be  in 
tailoring  individual  prosecutorial  programs 
to  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  local prose- 
cutory  districts.  The  same  problem  does 
not  apply  to  pre-service  training  by  law 
schools.  It  may  be  desirable  to  develop  a 
fellowship  program  for  prosecutors  modeled 
after  the  Reginald-Heber  Smith  concept. 
Under  such  a  program,  qualified  persons 
would  be  placed  in  various  District  Attorney 
Offices,  their  salary  being  paid  by  the  fellow- 
ship fund.  Such  a  program  would  enable  many 
persons  to  attain  experience  in  prosecution 
which  might  otherwise  be  denied  them  due 
to  local  salary  limitations. 

(5)  Study  of  Manpower  Levels,  Salary, 
and  Selection  of  Prosecutory  Personnel 

The  continued  vitality  of  the  Common- 
wealth's prosecutory  system  requires  that 
attention  be  directed  toward  devising  better 
methods  of  selection  and  compensation  for 
prosecutors.  Additionally,  determinations 
must  be  made  concerning  the  numbers  and 
location   of  personnel  required  to  meet  the 
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future  criminal  justice  needs  of  Massachu- 
setts. Required  is  the  development  and  con- 
tinuation of  law  school  student  prosecutor 
programs.  Such  programs  offer  the  student 
a  unique  clinical  experience  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  cases.  Such  experience  may 
well  help  to  secure  future  prosecutors.  Addi- 
tionally, student  prosecutors  aid  District  At- 
torneys in  handling  these  caseloads  when 
minor  criminal  cases  are  diverted  to  par- 
ticipating students. 

(5)  Study  of  Plea  Bargaining 

Since  the  Commonwealth's  plea  bargain- 
ing system  involves  forces  of  low  visibility, 
little  is  known  concerning  its  operation. 
Information  must  be  gathered  concerning 
the  nature  of  plea  bargaining  as  practiced, 
the  participants  in  the  process,  and  the  re- 
sults, both  good  and  bad,  of  a  plea  upon  the 
defendant  and  society. 

(6)  Additional  Judges 

It  is  essential  that  there  be  adequate 
judicial  manpower  in  the  Superior  Court 
with  which  to  meet  rising  caseloads,  to  re- 
lieve present  congestion,  and  to  allow  suf- 
ficient time  for  proper  adjudication.  Based 
on  the  national  standards,  an  additional  nine 
judges  would  be  called  for.  Legislation  to 
accomplish  an  increase  in  judicial  manpower 
has  been  sponsored  by  the  Massachusetts 
Bar  Association  (S.  145)  and  should  be 
enacted. 

(7)  Development  of  a  Training  Program 
for  Judges 

It  is  essential  to  the  fair  and  effective 
functioning  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
that  judicial  education  programs  be  instituted 
on  a  regular  basis  in  the  Commonwealth. 
In  no  other  segment  of  the  criminal  process 
is  there  such  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  efficiency,  fairness,  and  effect  of  a  de- 
cision and  the  personnel  involved  as  there 
exists  in  the  judicial  system.  Pre-service 
and  in-service  training  programs  should  be 
provided  for  new  and  already  existing  judi- 
cial manpower  on  the  State  level.  Such  pro- 
grams could  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Committee  on  Judicial  Education  of  the 
newly  formed  Judicial  Conference. 


Larger  individual  courts  might  develop 
demonstration  training  programs  for  their 
judges  and  other  court  personnel.  Such  pro- 
grams should  be  tailored  to  the  type  of  case 
and  problems  encountered  in  the  local  court. 
This  type  of  project  might  be  used  as  a 
testing  ground  for  a  larger  statewide  project. 

(8)  Study  of  Judicial  Selection,  Tenure, 
Conduct,  and  Retirement 

The  goal  of  assuring  a  fair,  impartial, 
and  competent  judiciary  requires  the  study  of 
how  to  best  provide  for  improved  methods 
of  selection,  assuring  qualified  candidates, 
and  the  development  of  remedial  procedures 
relative  to  judicial  misconduct,  and  retire- 
ment and  tenure  provisions  which  will  main- 
tain a  high  caliber  judiciary. 

With  respect  to  selection,  special  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  a  merit  system 
similar  to  the  one  adopted  in  Missouri,  ex- 
clusive of  the  provisions  for  the  election  of 
yxlges.  With  respect  to  judicial  misconduct 
attention  should  be  directed  toward  making 
the  present  provisions  governing  such  mis- 
conduct more  flexible. 

(9)  Training  Program  for  MDC 

The  MDC  should  institute  a  training  pro- 
gram. To  start  with,  it  could  be  relatively 
modest,  consisting  of  lectures  by  authorities 
on  practical  aspects  of  the  law,  such  as 
search  and  seizure  and  5th  Amendment 
rights.  Eventually,  it  might  become  an 
annual  institute,  operated  for  about  3  weeks, 
similar  to  the  Heber  Smith  Fellowship  pro- 
gram at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  and  perhaps  with  a  similarly  national, 
or  at  least  regional,  scope. 

The  MDC  should  also  establish  a  demon- 
stration program  for  the  training  and  use  of 
field  investigators.  It  should  at  least  have  a 
director  who  would  be  responsible  for  the 
training  of  the  men  and  for  suggesting  ways 
in  which  they  could  be  used.  Investigators 
could  be  trained  in  a  number  of  technical 
areas,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  interroga- 
tion, points  of  law,  etc. 

(10)  MDC     Volunteers     Demonstration 
Program 
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The  MDC  should  undertake  a  demonstra- 
tion program  to  find  work  for,  and  recruit, 
attorney  volunteers  and  other  volunteers. 
This  is  primarily  a  managerial  effort,  re- 
quiring the  leaders  of  the  MDC  to  find  work 
and  schedule  it  so  that  volunteers  can  per- 
form it  effectively.  They  will,  in  addition, 
need  to  develop  a  system  to  attract  volun- 
teer attorneys  from  the  private  bar. 

c.  To  Enhance  the  Perceptive  Fairness 
of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 


ties 


(1)  Planning  for  Improved  Court  Facili- 


The  perceptive  fairness  of  the  criminal 
justice  process  will  be  furthered  by  the  pro- 
vision of  dignified  surroundings  in  which  to 
conduct  judicial  proceedings.  Toward  this 
end,  as  well  as  to  ensure  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  the  State's  judicial  structure,  the 
undertaking  of  research  with  respect  to  the 
location  and  improvement  of  court  facilities 
is  a  necessity.  A  master  plan  should  be  de- 
veloped for  the  construction  of  court  facili- 
ties throughout  the  State  and  a  determination 
of  means  of  financing.  Such  a  plan  could  be 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

(2)  Recruit  Minority  Group  Attorneys 

Since  this  may  prove  difficult  for  hiring 
permanent  employees  ,  an  aggressive  law 
school  recruiting  program  is  needed.  It 
should  be  possible  to  recruit  volunteers,  es- 
pecially for  work  at  a  neighborhood  center. 

(3)  Study  of  Organization  and  Structure, 
Personnel,  Recruitment,  and  Compensation 
of  MDC 

The  MDC  should  have  an  overall  evalua- 
tion to  determine  if  it  is  accomplishing  its 
objectives.  This  would  involve  analysis  of  its 
structure  and  organization,  its  recruitment 
policies,  its  salary  schedules,  and  other  is- 
sues concerned  with  personnel.  This  might 
lead  to  development  of  demonstration  pro- 
grams in  some  of  these  areas  in  the  future. 

(4)  Analysis  of  Defense  Need  for  Access 
to  Laboratories,  Experts,  and  Social  Agencies 

A   systematic  analysis  should  be  under- 


taken to  determine  tile  MDC's  needs  in  the 
case  of  laboratories,  experts,  and  its  ability 
to  refer  to  social  agencies  for  assistance  in 
disposition.  This  study  would  involve  loca- 
tion of  facilities  and  services,  how  often 
needed,  etc. 

d.  To  Improve  the  Operation  and  Man- 
agement of  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice 

(1)  Study   of  Court  Administration  and 
Organization 

The  decentralized  nature  of  administra- 
tive authority  over  the  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth suggest  the  need  for  study  as  to 
how  centralization  of  that  authority  can  be 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  goals  of 
economy  and  efficiency.  Such  a  study  should 
also  examine  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
Chief  Justices  of  the  various  courts  and  the 
office  of  the  Executive  Secretary  and  deter- 
mine possible  alternative  methods  of  im- 
proving administration.  This  study  might 
be  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  or  one  of  the  judi- 
cial study  groups.  In  addition,  plans  would 
be  developed  for  future  consideration  of  an 
organizational  study. 

(2)  Lower  Court  Study  Planning  Project 

The  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  District  Courts  requires 
an  analysis  of  its  process,  participants,  and 
structure.  Such  an  analysis  will  cover  the 
handling  of  defendants  from  arrest  to  sen- 
tencing, the  persons  involved  in  such  dis- 
positions, and  the  judicial  structure  within 
which  such  activity  occurs.  Study  goals  will 
be  to  determine  what  future  research  and 
planning  is  required  for  the  District  Court 
system. 

(3)  A    Pilot   Data  Processing  Project 
for  the  Superior  Court 

It  is  imperative  for  the  effective  future 
functioning  of  court  management  systems 
that  determination  be  made  of  the  utility  and 
feasibility  of  the  application  of  data  process- 
ing techniques.  An  initial  project  should  be 
undertaken  in  the  Suffolk  Superior  Court,  the 
forum  with  the  longest  court  delay  in  the 
Commonwealth,  to  determine  the  feasibility 
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of  the  adaptation  of  data  processing  tech- 
niques to  the  business  of  that  court.  Limita- 
tions on  such  a  project  are  primarily  of  a 
cost  nature  in  that  such  a  proposal  will  in- 
volve the  use  of  one  or  more  trained  systems 
analysts. 

(4)  Development  of  a  Model  Timetable 
to  Analyze  the  Processing  of  Criminal  Cases 

The  fact  of  and  problems  generated  by 
congestion  in  the  court  require  the  determina- 
tion of  the  root  causes  of  such  congestion 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  formulation  of  re- 
form proposals.  Toward  this  end  the  use  of 
a  model  timetable  to  measure  the  disposition 
of  criminal  cases  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
point  of  delay  is  a  valuable  tool.  The  use  of 
such  a  device  will  require  the  use  of  at 
least  one  trained  system  analyst. 

e.  To  Insure  the  Effective  Deployment  of 
the  Resources  of  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice 

(1)  Establish  Local  MDC  Offices 

Such  offices  could  be  established  in  either 
existing  community  service  centers  or  neigh- 
borhood law  offices  or  independently.  For 
the  first  year,  perhaps  only  one  should  be 
started  as  a  demonstration  project.  Either 
Roxbury  or  Cambridge  would  appear  to  be 
suitable  locations.  The  office  should,  of 
course,  keep  records  of  its  work;  an  effort 
should  also  be  made  to  assess  community 
attitudes,  either  through  a  survey,  or  if 
necessary  by  more  informal  means,  both 
before  and  after. 

(2)  Analysis  of  Eligibility  Requirements 
for  Public  Defense 

A  study  should  be  undertaken  to  determine 
how  the  existing  standards  are  applied,  costs 
of  representation,  what  defendants  are  not 
receiving  services  due  to  financial  reasons, 
and  what  changes,  legislation,  or  administra- 
tive, need  to  be  accomplished. 

(3)  Demonstration     Assigned     Counsel 
Project  in  a  Rural  Area 

Such  a  project  could  be  modeled  after  one 
of  the  assigned  counsel  projects  now  existing 
elsewhere.     The  main  requirement  would  be 


to  maintain  adequate  records  and  some 
method  of  impartial  selection  so  that  ac- 
cused persons  could  choose  between  it  and 
the  MDC. 

f.    To    Develop   a   Planning,    Research, 
Evaluation  Capability  for  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice 

(1)  Strengthen   Existing  Judicial  Study 
Groups 


Planning,  research,  and  evaluation  of  the 
court  is  necessary  to  its  continued  vitality. 
Such  capabilities  may  be  attained  by  re- 
invigorating  an  existing  judicial  study  group 
such  as  the  newly  formed  Judicial  Conference. 
It  is  composed  of  all  those  personnel  whose 
cooperation  is  essential  to  the  undertaking  of 
meaningful  research  and  evaluation.  To  make 
planning  and  research  capabilities  meaning- 
ful, the  Conference  should  be  furnished  with 
sufficient  staff  and  funding. 

(2)  Establish    a   Statewide    Council   of 
Prosecutors 


The  development  of  self-analytic  capa- 
bility for  the  prosecutorial  system  will  serve 
to  improve  the  efficiency  of  that  system  and 
more  closely  involve  the  participants  with 
the  failings  and  needs  of  the  prosecutory 
process.  This  council,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Attorney  General,  would  co- 
ordinate Statewide  prosecutorial  activity, 
develop  guidelines  for  pre-trial  dispositions 
and  plea  bargaining,  and  do  planning,  re- 
search, and  program  development  on  a  State- 
wide basis.  This  council  should  have  its 
own  staff. 

(3)  Planning  Center 

The  MDC  should  create,  in  its  Boston 
office,  a  research  and  planning  center, 
staffed  by  one  or  two  full-time  attorneys  and 
aided  by  volunteers.  The  initial  effort  would 
involve  accumulation  of  data  analysis  of  ser- 
vices, preparation  of  guidelines,  and  involve- 
ment in  other  areas  needing  study. 

g.  To  Provide  an  Adequate  Informational 
Flow  for  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice 
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(1)  Development  of  Information  Gather- 
ing Programs  Concerning  the  Accused 


The  availability  of  relevant  information 
concerning  the  accused,  his  needs,  and  his 
resources  available  to  meet  those  needs  is 
essential  to  proper  and  effective  decision- 
making by  the  prosecutor.  One  method  of 
developing  a  procedure  making  such  informa- 
tion available  could  be  modeled  after  the  ex- 
perimental summons  project  begun  by  the  New 
York  police.  The  investigation  in  the  sum- 
mons project  was  focussed  on  assessment  of 
the  risk  of  flight,  but  the  scope  of  the  inves- 
tigation could  be  expanded  to  give  a  prosecu- 
tor information  he  might  need  for  making 
charge  decisions  or  conducting  plea  negoti- 
ations. 

(2)  Studies 

Studies  should  be  undertaken  to  assess, 
among  other  things,  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  accused  persons,  their  financial 
abilities,  and  the  coverage  and  performance 
of  the  MDC  and  of  private  attorneys.  Such 
studies  could  not  be  comprehensive  but  would 
focus  on  particular  communities  and  could  be 
financed  through  those  communities.  They 
would  be  most  aptly  carried  out  by  educational 
institutions  in  those  areas. 

(3)  Private  Criminal  Bar 

The  Committee  should  encourage  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association  to  establish  a 
wing  for  criminal  lawyers.  The  Committee 
should  provide  initial  funds  for  this  project, 
perhaps  on  a  loan  basis  since  it  would  ulti- 
mately   be    to   the   criminal   bar's   benefit. 
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SECTION  IV 
PROGRAM  AREAS 
D.   CORRECTIONS 

I.  Introduction  to  the  Correctional  System 

This  section  of  the  comprehensive  crime 
control  plan  for  Massachusetts  is  concerned 
with  the  correctional  system.  It  is  the  last 
of  the  three  sections  which  are  concerned 
with  the  "process"  of  crime  control.  These 
sections  are  concerned  with  the  police,  the 
courts,  and  the  correctional  system  which 
form  the  essential  core  of  society's  activity 
for  dealing  with  criminal  conduct. 

It  is  important  that  the  process  of  crime 
control  be  viewed  as  a  continuum  —  begin- 
ning with  detection,  continuing  through  ap- 
prehension and  adjudication,  and  culminating 
in  rehabilitation  and  reintegration  of  crim- 
inal offenders.  The  work  of  each  of  the  three 
elements  affects  the  others.  If  the  correc- 
tions aspect  of  the  crime  control  process  is 
improved,  the  work  of  the  police  and  the 
courts  may  be  reduced.  And  if  corrections 
is  to  deal  with  offenders  on  the  basis  of  their 
individual  needs,  it  must  not  be  restricted  by 
inflexible  judicial  dispositions. 

II.  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Correctional 
System 

The  crime  control  process  is  only  a  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  system 
is  composed  of  many  agencies  devoting  all 
or  part  of  their  resources  and  efforts  to  the 
problems  of  crime.  It  includes  the  legisla- 
ture which  prescribes  the  criminal  law, 
citizen  groups  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  crime ,  universities  which  conduct  research 
and  provide  training  in  fields  related  to  crime 
and  criminal  justice,  and  the  entire  system 
for  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  con- 
trol. As  discussed  in  the  initial  sections  of 
this  plan,  the  activities  of  all  agencies  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  should  be  directed 
towards  the  common  goals  of: 

(1)  Reducing  crime,  and 

(2)  Improving  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 


agencies  focus  their  attention  upon  the  con- 
victed offender.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
plan,  these  agencies  are  termed  the  correc- 
tional system.  All  these  agencies  have  com- 
mon goals  by  which  all  their  activities  should 
be  judged,  namely: 

(1)  Protecting   society  and  rehabilitating 
public  offenders,  and 

(2)  Improving  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  the  correctional  system. 

The  dual  components  of  the  first  goal  are 
so  interwoven  in  actual  practice  that  they 
cannot  be  realistically  considered  separately. 
When  a  probation  officer  helps  his  proba- 
tioner understand  and  accept  parental  rejec- 
tion and,  at  the  same  time,  learn  to  rely  upon 
his  own  inner  strength  for  control  of  his  be- 
havior, society  is  better  protected  and  an 
offender  is  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation. 
When  a  correctional  institution  provides  a 
petty  thief  who  is  a  school  dropout  with  the 
academic  and  vocational  skills  needed  to  get 
a  job  commensurate  with  his  abilities  and 
interests,  society  is  again  better  protected 
and  an  offender  has  begun  the  rehabilitation 
process. 

Upon  analysis,  it  becomes  obvious  rather 
quickly  that  the  most  practical  method  for 
protecting  society  is  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  Although  prisons  can  provide 
temporary  protection  to  society  through  cus- 
todial segregation,  history  shows  that  exces- 
sively long  and  even  brutal  sentences  will 
not  provide  the  cure  all  for  controlling  crime. 
In  addition,  if  extremely  long  sentences  are 
imposed  for  all  sorts  of  crimes,  society  as 
taxpayers  will  find  itself  increasingly  burden- 
ed by  the  higji  cost  of  providing  for  criminal 
offenders. 

Because  of  the  high  per  capita  cost  of  all 
correctional  institutions  and  the  relatively 
low  success  rate  for  institutional  programs, 
more  efficient  means  must  be  developed  and 
utilized  for  the  vast  majority  of  offenders. 
In  addition,  of  those  offenders  who  are  in- 
carcerated, nearly  all  will  someday  be  re- 
leased. If  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
offender  will  not  immediately  return  to  crim- 
inal behavior  upon  his  release,  society  is  not 
very  well  protected. 


Within  the  criminal  justice  system,  certain         Whether  or  not  the  offender  is  incarcerated, 
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programs  must  be  instituted  to  change  the 
offender's  behavior  pattern  from  that  of  law 
violator  to  lawabider.  This  process  of  change 
is  termed  the  rehabilitationprocess.  It  seeks 
to  integrate  the  offender  into  the  free  com- 
munity as  a  productive,  responsible  citizen. 
It  has  as  its  ultimate  end  the  reduction  of 
crime  and  consequently,  the  protection  of 
society. 

General  improvement  in  the  fairness  and 
efficiency  of  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
important,  not  only  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money,  but  also  to  gain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  general  citizenry  in  their 
government  and  its  capabilities  to  serve  them. 
In  addition,  an  efficient  correctional  system 
is  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  maintain- 
ing a  general  moral  code  of  law  abiding  con- 
duct within  the  people. 

Within  the  framework  of  these  general 
goals,  a  number  of  specific  objectives  can 
be  stated.  These  objectives  provide  the  blue- 
print by  which  all  correctional  programs  and 
projects  must  be  tested.  Within  the  goal  of 
protecting  society  and  rehabilitating  criminal 
offenders,  five  objectives  for  the  correctional 
system  should  be  noted. 

Meaningful,  flexible  procedures  should  be 
employed  for  the  early  diagnosis,  program 
planning,  and  disposition  of  offenders.  Per- 
formance of  this  objective  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  the  overall  goal  of  rehabilitation. 
Without  good  diagnostic  information  andpro- 
gram  planning,  and  unless  the  information 
and  planning  results  in  an  appropriate  dis- 
position, the  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  left 
to  mere  chance.  Diagnosis  andprogram plan- 
ning should  begin  immediately  after  arrest 
and  should  be  refined  and  improved  at  the 
earliest  practical  point  in  the  correctional 
process. 

A  broad  range  of  rehabilitative  services 
designed  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  each 
offender  should  be  provided.  If  offenders 
are  to  become  law  abiding  citizens,  neces- 
sary services  to  change  past  behavior  pat- 
terns should  be  provided.  These  services 
must  be  individualized  on  the  basis  of  each 
offender's  particular  needs.  Psychological 
and  psychiatric  services  are  crucial  to  this 
process  of  change  and  must  be  available  to 
all   offenders.      Offenders   must  be  educa- 


tionally and  vocationally  prepared  to  support 
themselves  and  to  intelligently  manage  their 
resources  if  they  are  to  sustain  a  pattern 
of  law  abiding  conduct.  Not  to  be  overlooked 
is  the  development  of  recreational  and  social 
interests  to  fill  leisure  time  after  legal  con- 
trol is  terminated. 

Correctional  facilities,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices should  be  appropriate  to  the  process  of 
rehabilitation  while  providing  protection  to 
the  public.  Present  day  psychosocial  know- 
ledge must  be  incorporated  into  the  design 
of  correctional  facilities  as  well  as  in  the 
development  of  administrative  policies  and 
practices.  Too  often,  the  expert  attention 
given  to  security  aspects  is  not  matched  by 
similar  studies  of  the  psychological  moods 
and  social  atmosphere  which  should  be  fos- 
tered by  the  design  of  correctional  facilities. 
Institutional  programs  should  attempt  to 
minimize  the  isolating  effects  of  institutional 
life  and  ease  the  transition  back  into  the 
community.  Basic  human  needs  for  food  and 
medical  care  must  be  satisfactorily  met  if 
rehabilitation  programs  are  to  be  success- 
ful. The  operation  of  all  facilities  should 
encourage  offenders  to  play  active  roles 
which  will  contribute  to  their  rehabilitation. 
Administrative  policies,  rules,  and  prac- 
tices should  be  periodically  evaluated  by 
persons  qualified  to  determine  their  actual 
or  potential  effects  on  rehabilitative  pro- 
gramming. 

Services  of  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  and  individuals  should  be 
utilized  in  the  correctional  process.  The 
correctional  system  should  not  be  isolated 
from  the  community  at  large.  Interaction 
with  the  community  benefits  offenders  by 
minimizing  the  artificiality  of  institutional 
life.  It  also  helps  them  to  prepare  for  return 
to  the  community  and,  in  turn,  helps  the 
community  prepare  to  accept  them.  Com- 
munity interaction  also  benefits  the  correc- 
tional system  by  keeping  its  practices  reflec- 
tive of  the  moral  code  and  practices  of  soci- 
ety in  general.  In  addition,  many  sophisti- 
cated vocational  training  programs  could  not 
be  duplicated  by  the  correctional  system. 
Even  for  those  services  which  could  be  pro- 
vided, a  service  delivery  structure  which 
duplicated  existing  systems  is  a  wasteful 
use  of  critically  short  manpower  resources. 
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Public  understanding  and  support  for  the 
.correctional  process  should  be  sought.  In  a 
democratic  society,  public  understanding  and 
support  for  the  activities  of  government  can 
be  crucial  to  the  development  of  high  quality 
programs  and  services.  Without  this  sup- 
port, financing  for  the  correctional  system 
will  always  carry  a  low  priority  and  new 
programs,  personnel,  and  facilities  will  be 
constantly  deferred.  Public  understanding 
and  support  is  also  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuing process  of  rehabilitation  of  offenders 
in  the  community.  Employers,  educational 
institutions,  neighbors,  and  the  community 
in  general  must  be  willing  to  participate  in 
the  rehabilitation  process  by  accepting  of- 
fenders and  ex-offenders  and  by  providing 
opportunities  which  will  foster  their  con- 
version to  law  abiding  behavior. 

Within  the  goal  of  improving  the  fairness 
and  efficiency  of  the  correctional  system, 
four  objectives  are  of  particular  impor- 
tance. 

The  quality  and  training  of  personnel  should 
meet  high  standards.  The  quality  of  any 
human  service  program  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  caliber  and  training  of  the 
personnel  who  plan  and  deliver  those  ser- 
vices. Methods  must  be  found  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  careers  in  the  correc- 
tional field.  Selection  procedures  must  be 
refined  and  entrance  requirements  raised  to 
insure  that  only  high  quality  personnel  are 
brought  into  the  correctional  system.  Con- 
tinuing training  must  be  provided  to  assist 
and  encourage  the  upgrading  of  skills  and 
to  keep  personnel  abreast  of  new  knowledge 
and  techniques.  Above  all,  a  professional 
atmosphere  which  places  a  high  value  on 
education  and  research  must  be  maintained. 

The  knowledge  and  understanding  of  crime, 
offenders  and  the  rehabilitation  process 
should  be  expanded.  Greater  efficiency  in 
the  correctional  system  will  depend  on 
achieving  an  increased  understanding  of  the 
population  served  and  the  effects  of  correc- 
tional programs  on  that  population.  Only 
through  continuing  research  can  this  know- 
ledge be  obtained.  Financial  costs  of  re- 
search will  be  returned  many  fold  if  only 
an  incremental  reduction  in  crime  can  be 
achieved.  Results  of  research  must  be  in- 
corporated into  program  operations  and  also 


be  included  in  the  education  and  training  of 
all  personnel  if  such  practical  benefits  are 
to  be  achieved. 

Effective  coordination  should  be  main- 
tained among  all  agencies  in  the  correctional 
system.  At  present,  the  correctional  system 
is  composed  of  numerous  State  and  local 
agencies.  These  agencies  must  achieve  a  new 
level  of  cooperation  and  coordination  if  maxi- 
mum benefits  are  to  be  achieved  in  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  and  if  duplications 
as  well  as  gaps  in  services  are  to  be  elimi- 
nated. Coordination  must  be  effected  at  the 
service  provider  level  if  it  is  to  benefit 
the  offender.  Coordination  among  agency 
heads  is  not  sufficient.  Achieving  this  co- 
ordination will  require  more  frequent  inter- 
action among  personnel  from  the  various  cor- 
rectional agencies  as  well  as  considerable 
emphasis  from  the  executive  level.  Joint 
research  and  personnel  training  can  be  the 
basis  for  establishing  this  improved  co- 
ordination. 

Sound  organization  and  management  prin- 
ciples should  be  utilized  in  the  operation  of 
the  correctional  system.  To  provide  its  ser- 
vices in  an  efficient  manner,  the  correc- 
tional system  should  be  organized  in  a  man- 
ner that  fosters  coordination  among  its  vari- 
ous elements,  vests  decision-making  capabil- 
ity in  appropriate  positions  and  bodies,  and 
clearly  delineates  lines  of  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility. Since  the  correctional  system 
is  a  governmental  function,  an  appropriate 
balance  must  be  struck  between  the  desire 
for  professional  career  administrators  and 
the  desire  for  public  responsiveness  through 
the  medium  of  elected  officials. 

III.  DESCRIPTION  AND  EVALUATION  OF 
THE  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

A.  Scope  of  the  Correctional  Process 

The  correctional  process  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  the  operation  of  jails,  prisons, 
and  reformatories.  However,  in  recent  years, 
the  importance  of  corrections  in  the  com- 
munity has  been  strongly  emphasized.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  widely  recognized  that 
probation  is  the  proper  disposition  for  the 
vast  majority  of  offenders,  and  that  parole 
services  are  essential  to  the  reintegration  of 
institutionalized  offenders.    Thus,  it  is  often 
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stated  that  the  correctional  process  extends 
"from  the  moment  of  conviction  to  the  final 
release  from  legal  control".95  As  Dr.  Empey 
has  pointed  out,  this  definition  is  far  too 
limited.  "The  correctional  process  actually 
begins  with  the  first  contact  between  the 
alleged  offender  and  the  police."96  It  is  at 
this  point  and  shortly  thereafter  that  de- 
cisions, made  by  police,  prosecutors,  and 
courts,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  not 
only  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  offender, 
but  also  upon  the  offender's  attitude  towards 
the  correctional  system  and  towards  his  own 
future. 

For  purposes  of  this  plan,  however,  a 
chronological  approach  has  been  taken.  The 
correctional  system,  as  that  term  is  used 
in  this  plan,  includes  only  those  agencies 
which  deal  with  the  convicted  offender,97 
namely: 

(1)  The  Department  of  Correction, 

(2)  The  county  correctional  system, 

(3)  The  probation  system, 

(4)  The  Parole  Board,  and 

(5)  Residential  community  centers. 

The  legal  medicine  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  is  also  considered  to 
be  a  part  of  the  correctional  system.  Its 
court  clinic  activities  are  discussed  along 
with  the  probation  system,  its  counseling  ser- 
vice units  with  the  Department  of  Correction, 
and  its  parole  clinic  with  the  Parole  Board. 

B.  The  Department  of  Correction  Descrip- 
tion 

1.  Organization  and  Administration 

The  Department  of  Correction  is  one  of  the 
173  agencies  in  Massachusetts  which  report 
directly  to  the  Governor.  The  present  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Department 
largely  evolved  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Wessell  Committee  in  1955,  and  the  legis- 
lation which  followed  (Chapter  770). 

At  the  apex  of  the  organization  is  the 
position  of  Commissioner  of  Correction  who 
is  appointed  by  the  Governor  at  the  salary 
of  $18,000.  Chapter  844  of  the  Acts  of  1967 
made  the  office  of  Commissioner  coterminus 
with  that  of  the  Governor  (four  years)  as 
well  as  eliminated  the  provision  that  his  ap- 


pointment require  consent  of  the  Governor's 
Council.  To  qualify  for  the  position  of  Com- 
missioner, a  person  must  have  had  "at  least 
five  years  adult  correctional  administrative 
experience  and  have  an  established  record  of 
high  character  and  qualities  of  leadership." 

The  Commissioner  is  the  administrative 
overseer  of  the  State's  eight  correctional 
institutions.  In  addition,  he  has  general 
supervision  of  county  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  although  this  power  is  nominal. 
The  Commissioner  is  also  the  sole  appointing 
authority  of  the  department. 

Three  deputy  commissioners  are  directly 
below  the  Commissioner  and  share  much  of 
the  administrative  burden.  One  is  in  charge 
of  Institutional  Services,  the  second  for 
Classification  and  Treatment,  and  the  third 
for  Personnel  and  Training.  They  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Commissioner  for  coterminous 
terms  at  salaries  of  $12,000.  Deputies,  too, 
"must  possess  qualifications  of  character  and 
ability  and  shall  have  had  training  and  ex- 
perience in  work  generally  similar.. .or 
otherwise  suitably  preparing  them  for  the 
work  of  their  respective  offices." 

An   Advisory  Committee  on  Corrections 
is    appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  three- 
year   term.      This  Committee  is  composed 
of  nine  citizens  in  addition  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction,  Chairman  of  the  Parole 
Board,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Probation. 
The    Committee's   function   is    strictly   ad- 
jyisory;  it  has  no  real  authority  as  its  name 
suggests.    Committee  members  visit  the  in- 
stitutions, are  required  to  meet  twice  yearly, 
.(but   in   fact  meet  monthly)    and  submit  an 
annual  report. 

Each  of  the  institutions  is  administered 
by  a  director  or  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  Commissioner  to  serve  at  his  pleasure. 
Figure  52  depicts  the  organizational  struc- 
ture of  the  Department  of  Correction. 

2.  Institutions    and    Inmate    Populations 

Environment 

The  1955  Reorganization  Act  (Chapter  770) 
gave  each  State  institution  a  common  title, 
"Massachusetts  Correctional  Institution," 
differentiated   only   be   geographic  location. 
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District,  Municipal  and  Superior  Courts  may 
commit  adult  offenders  to  four  specific  in- 
stitutions. These  are  M.C.I.,  Walpole;  M.C.I., 
Concord;  M.C.L.,  Framingham;  and  M.C.I., 
Bridgewater. 

Four  additional  institutions  are  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Correction  as  part  of 
a  classification  system  for  specialization  of 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  offenders 
and  on  transfer  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction.  These  are  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk; 
M.C.L,  Plymouth;  M.C.L,  Monroe;  and 
M.C.I. ,  Warwick.  Figure  53  lists  the  types 
of  State  institutions,  inmate  populations, 
1967  commitments,  and  yearly  per  capita 
costs. 

M.C.I. ,  Walpole 


In  recent  years,  more  men  have  been 
committed  to  Walpole  for  robbery  than  for 
any  other  crime.  The  average  daily  popula- 
tion in  1967  was  531.  The  age  group  25  to 
29  inclusive  represents  the  largest  age  group 
at  time  of  commitment.  Of  the  483  sen- 
tenced to  Walpole  in  1967,  376  or  78%  had 
previously  served  time  in  some  penal  in- 
stitution or  juvenile  training  school.  A  De- 
partment of  Correction  study  of  155  males 
released  from  Walpole  in  1960  revealed  that 
67.1%  were  returned-  to  an  institution  within 
4  years. 

M.C.I. ,  Concord 

At  Concord,  robbery  (armed  and  unarmed) 
accounts  for  more  commitments  than  for  any 
other  offense.  In  1967,  the  average  daily  pop- 
ulation was  374.  Inmates  at  Concord  are 
generally  younger  than  those  at  Walpole,  the 
average  age  at  time  of  commitment  being 
21-22  years  old.  One  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  persons  were  sentenced  to  Concord  in 
1967.  In  spite  of  their  general  youthful  - 
ness,  135  or  72%  has  former  commitments. 
Better  than  half  were  committed  directly  from 
the  courts  and  the  remainder  were  trans- 
ferred from  Walpole  or  from  county  institu- 
tions. A  study  of  311  persons  released  from 
Concord  in  1959  revealed  that  55. 9%  were  re- 
turned to  an  institution  during  a  2  1/2  year 
follow-up. 

M.C.I.,  Framingham 

Most  commitments    at    Framingham  are 


for  crimes  of  drunkenness.  The  average  daily 
population  in  1967  was  107.  Aside  from 
drunkenness,  about  half  of  the  commitments 
are  for  felonies,  such  as  sex  crimes,  larceny 
of  $100,  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon, 
breaking  and  entering,  as  well  as  some  man- 
slaughter and  armed  robbery  cases.  In  1967, 
about  21%  of  the  156  women  sentenced  to 
Framingham  were  under  21  years  of  age. 
Ninety-six  or  62%  had  prior  records.  A 
study  of  200  women  parolees  released  from 
Framingham  during  1959  and  1960  revealed 
that  48%  were  returned  to  an  institution  within 
4  years.  A  study  of  251  drunkenness  offen- 
ders released  from  that  institution  between 
June  1,  1962  and  July  31,  1964,  showed  that 
44.6%  were  recidivists  during  a  one  year 
follow-up. 98 

M.C.I.,  Bridgewater 

The  institution  at  Bridgewater  is  made  up 
of  four  separate  departments  with  a  com- 
bined population  of  approximately  1300.  The 
Addiction  Department  is  the  largest  of  the 
four  and  is  a  combination  of  (1)  what  was 
formerly  called  the  Prison  Department  for 
those  persons  sentenced  solely  for  drunken- 
ness (N  2,264  in  1967),  (2)  a  clinic  for  volun- 
tary alcoholic  admission  (N  3,877),  and  (3) 
a  section  for  drug  addicts  including  volun- 
tary admissions  (N  118)  and  those  committed 
directly  under  the  1963  Drug  Addiction  Re- 
habilitation Act  (N  81).  The  daily  average 
population  of  this  department  in  1967  was 
451. 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  criminally  in- 
sane used  to  be  the  largest  department  at 
Bridgewater,  but  the  recent  Plymouth  Su- 
perior Court  hearings  have  resulted  in  the 
transfer  of  over  half  the  population  to  State 
hospitals  under  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health.  In  1967, 257  men  were 
committed  to  the  hospital.  However,  most  of 
these  men  were  committed  for  a  35-day 
period  of  observation.  Only  65  were  com- 
mitted as  patients. 

The  Treatment  Center  was  established 
for  men  committed  under  the  1958  "sexually 
dangerous  person"  law.  Some  men  are  com- 
mitted here  for  diagnostic  study,  pending  a 
court  adjudication;  others  for  a  completely 
indeterminate  term  (one  day  to  life). 

The     Defective     Delinquent     Department 
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FIGURE  53 

MASSACHUSETTS  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTIONS 


Institution 

Type  of 
Institution 

1967 
Popula-       Commit- 
tion              ments 

Average 
Daily  Pop- 
ulation 1967 

Yearly  Per 
Capita  Cost 
(Net)  1966 

M.C.L,Walpole 

max. -security 

male 
felons 

483 

531 

$4,159.91 

M.C. I.,  Concord 

max. -security 

male,  mis- 
demeanors 
felons 

187 

374 

$4,872.65 

M.C.I.,  Framingham 

min.  -security 

female,  mis- 
demeanors 
felons 

156 

107 

$7,278.19 

M.C.I. ,  Bridgewater 

max. -security 

male 

3457 

1325 

$2,645.11 

Addiction  Dept. 

drunken-       3345 
ness  offen- 
ders, drug 
offenders, 
voluntary  admissions 

451 

State  Hospital 

criminally 
insane 

65 

594 

Treatment  Center 

sexually 
dangerous 

46 

136 

Defective  Delinquent 
Department 

defective 
delinquents 

1 

144 

M.C.L,  Norfolk 

medium-security 

male,  trans- 
fers 

* 

716 

$2,909.79 

M. C.L.Plymouth 

forestry  camp 

male,  trans- 
fers 

* 

52 

M.C.  I.,. Monroe 

forestry  camp 

male,  trans- 
fers 

* 

40 

$3,728.34** 

M.C.I.,  Warwick 

forestry  camp 

male,  trans- 
fers 

* 

47 

*     No  direct  commitment  to  these  institutions  -  only  transfers. 
**  Per  Capita  cost  for  the  three  camps. 
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cares  for  men  who  are  committed  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time  (but  are  generally 
confined  for  life)  under  maximum-security 
conditions.  This  department  is  gradually 
being  "phased  out"  with  inmates  being  trans- 
ferred to  Mental  Health  facilities.  Only  one 
person  was  committed  to  this  department 
during  1967. 

M.C.I.,  Norfolk 

Norfolk  accepts  people  on  transfer  from 
the  other  institutions.  The  average  daily 
population  in  1967  was  716.  The  recidivism 
rate  for  a  sample  of  363  men  released  from 
Norfolk  in  the  year  1960  during  a  four-year 
follow  up  was  54.5%.  Failures  were  more 
concentrated  among  the  relatively  young  who 
had  been  previously  institutionalized. 

Forestry  Camps 

The  3  State  forestry  camps  are  located  in 
Monroe,  Plymouth,  and  Warwick,  Massachu- 
setts. These  accept  only  transfers  from  the 
other  institutions.  Monroe* s  average  daily 
population  is  40  men.  The  average  stay  in 
camp  is  about  9  or  10  months.  M.C.I.,  Ply- 
mouth has  an  average  daily  population  of  52 
men  whose  stay  in  camp  is  about  13  months. 
Warwick's  average  daily  population  is  47;  the 
average  stay  is  about  8  or  9  months.  A 
special  study  of  262  men  released  from  the 
camps  between  December  1,1959  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1962,  and  followed  up  four  years  from 
the  date  of  release,  revealed  a  recidivism 
rate  of  52.3%. 

The  total  population  of  the  eight  State  in- 
stitutions as  of  August  17,  1968  was  3,421. 
A  total  of  4,283  persons  were  committed  to 
State  institutions  during  1967.  The  average 
daily  population  was  3,397.  The  average  cost 
for  maintaining  an  offender  in  an  institution 
(during  1966)  was  approximately  $3,400.  A 
recent  study  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Correction's  research  staff  indicated  that 
59.5%  of  all  male  offenders  released  from  the 
State  correctional  institutions  were  recom- 
mitted at  some  point  during  a  four  year  fol- 
low-up   period    for    30    days    or   more. " 

3.  Programs  and  Services 

a.  Classification 


A  classification  program  was  inaugurated 
at  M.C.I.,  Walpole  in  1967  in  cooperation 
with  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk.  At  M.C.I.,  Concord  a 
classification  program  was  initiated  in  1966, 
while  at  M.C.I. ,  Framingham  suchaprogram 
has   been   in   operation   for   several   years. 

b.  Rehabilitative  Services 

Prison   Industries 

Under  an  existing  statute  (Chapter  127, 
Section  48)  prisoners  must  be  "constantly 
employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Common- 
wealth." The  Department  of  Correction  has 
thus  been  committed  to  a  schedule  of  made 
goods  with  an  emphasis  on  production.  There 
is  a  State -Use  System  which  forbids  large 
scale  sales  to  the  general  public.  The 
products  manufactured  generally  are  sold 
only  to  State,  county,  city,  or  town  govern- 
ments and  includes  such  items  as  highway 
signs,  concrete  pipes,  shoes,  mattresses, 
desks  and  chairs,  brooms  and  aluminum, 
metal  and  galvanized  products,  flags,  and 
many  others.  These  industries  are  located 
in  the  institutions  at  Walpole,  Norfolk, 
Framingham,  and  Concord.  Total  receipts 
and  sales  from  the  industries  amounted  to 
over  one  million  dollars  in  1967. 

Vocational  Training 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  estab- 
lished the  following  trade  programs  at  the 
State  correctional  institutions: 

Oil  Burner  Repair 

Barbering 

Sheet  metal  apprenticeship 

Upholstery  apprenticeship 

Radio  and  TV  Repair 

Millwork  apprenticeship 

Computer  Programming  and 

Data  Processing 
Welding 
Masonry 
Auto  Mechanics 
Carpentry 

Front  End  Alignment 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Sheet-Rock  Application 
Blueprint  Reading  and 

Drafting 
Printing  Apprenticeship 
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Partial  Release  Programs 


Programs  for  the  Alcoholic 


"Work  Release"  has  been  an  established 
program  at  M.C.L,  Framingham  for  several 
years.  In  1967  the  State  legislature  ap- 
proved a  work  release  program  for  men  sen- 
tenced to  M.C.L,  Walpole  or  M. CI,,  Concord. 
In  August  1968,  the  program  was  put  into 
operation  at  Concord.  A  total  of  twenty-six 
men  have  since  been  involved  in  the  program 
with  thirteen  men  participating  as  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1968. 

Academic  Education 

Each  of  the  five  major  State  institutions 
offers  courses  in  core  academic  areas 
through  Grade  12.  There  are  24  full-time 
teaching  positions  at  these  institutions.  Re- 
cently, federally-funded  Adult  Basic  Educa- 
tion has  been  established  to  reduce  func- 
tional illiteracy.  Currently,  over  200  inmates 
participate  in  this  program.  In  addition,  271 
inmates  have  been  taking  free  correspondence 
courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Education  also  grants 
high  school  equivalency  certificates  for  those 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  General 
Educational  Development  Test,  In  1967,  112 
men  and  women  participated  in  a  graduation 
ceremony  at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole. 

Mental  Health  Services 

Mental  Health  Units,  known  as  Counseling 
Services,  have  been  in  operation  in  each  of 
our  major  institutions  since  1956.  This  pro- 
gram is  conducted  as  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  Department  of  Correction  and  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health's  Division  of 
Legal  Medicine.  Each  unit  Is  staffed  by 
personnel  from  the  field  of  psychiatry,  psy- 
chology and  social  work.  In  1966,  fourteen 
psychiatric  residents  and  ten  graduate  stu- 
dents in  psychology  and  social  work  were 
trained  at  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Concord,  and 
Framingham.  The  major  areas  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  Mental  Health  Units  involve 
psychotherapy  (individual  and  group),  re- 
search, training,  consultation  to  staff,  ori- 
entation, and  classification.  The  Mental 
Health  Staff  spends  a  total  of  four  days  a 
week  in  the  institution  and  one  day  a  week  in 
an  out-patient  clinic  in  Boston  so  that  psy- 
chotherapy can  continue  with  the  same  thera- 
pist upon  the  release  of  the  inmate-patient. 


The  Bridgewater  State  Hospital  and  the 
correctional  institution  for  female  offenders 
at  Framingham  are  the  only  two  Department 
of  Correction  facilities  to  which  the  courts 
may  sentence  individuals  for  the  crime  of 
drunkenness.  In  addition,  individuals  may 
be  admitted  to  both  institutions  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  The  two  institutions  conduct  ex- 
tensive programs  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holism. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
voluntary  admissions  to  Bridgewater  have 
risen  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  presently 
exceeds  the  number  of  individuals  sentenced 
by  the  courts  for  drunkenness.  Alcoholic 
Anonymous  programs  are  very  active  in 
each  of  the  major  institutions  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Programs  for  the  Drug  Addict 

In  1963  in  response  to  an  increasing  drug 
problem,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  es- 
tablished a  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
Board,  consisting  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Public  Health,  Mental  Health,  and  Correc- 
tion. The  Board  was  responsible  for  estab- 
lishing treatment  programs  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  addicts. 

On   January   23,    1967,  a  Drug  Addiction 
Rehabilitation    Center    was    opened  at  the 
Bridgewater   State   Hospital.     Recently,  the 
institution  for  female  offenders  at  Framing- 
ham established  a  drug  rehabilitation  center. 

At  both  Walpole  and  Concord  there  are 
active  voluntary  programs  for  addicts.  These 
programs  are  patterned  on  the  principles  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Recreational  Programs 

The  following  recreational  programs 
axist,  with  some  variation  in  each  of  the 
five  major  State  institutions: 

1.  Group  sports  ~  volleyball,  football, 
soccer,  baseball,  basketball,  boxing,  soft- 
ball,  track  and  field.  Some  activities  are 
both   on   an  intramural  and  league  basis. 

2.  Individual  —  handball,  bowling,  bad- 
minton, horseshoes,  weightlifting  (small 
groups). 
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3.  Club  activities  --  bridge,  debating,  and 
stamp  collecting. 

4.  Musical  activities  —  singing  and  in- 
strumental groups,  and  variety  shows. 

5.  Entertainment  —  Regularly  scheduled 
movies,  radio  and  T.V.  and  visiting  enter- 
tainment troups. 

6.  Quiet  games  —  checkers,  chess,  in- 
cluding tournaments. 

7.  Other  —  pool  and  billiards,  arts  and 
crafts  and  gardening. 

Avocational  Program 

All  of  the  major  institutions  provide 
avocational  programs  which  give  the  in- 
mate an  opportunity  to  seek  relaxation  in 
leisure  time  periods  but  also  to  earn  money 
by  selling  his  product  and  to  develop  a  skill. 
These  involve  a  variety  of  projects  includ- 
ing plaster  and  ceramic  work,  jewelry  re- 
pair, woodwork  and  leather  craft,  watch  re- 
pair, radio  repair,  chair  caning  and  furni- 
ture re-finishing. 

Citizen  Participation 

A  considerable  number  of  private,  civic, 
and  religious  groups  assist  inmates  in  plan- 
ning their  release  to  the  community  includ- 
ing the  Fellowship  Program  (M.C.I.,  Norfolk) 
Project  50  (YMCA  staffed  and  operating  at 
M.C.L,  Walpole,  Norfolk,  Concord),  Volun- 
tarism Program  (M.C.I.,  Walpole)  Christian 
Action  (M.C.I.,  Walpole)  Friends  of  Framing- 
ham  (M.C.I.,  Framingham),  These  programs 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  assistance  to  in- 
mates in  terms  of  housing,  employment, 
finances,  etc. 

A  host  of  additional  volunteer  programs 
provide  services  ranging  from  instruction  in 
the  arts  and  ceramics  to  the  arrangement 
of  birthday  parties  for  inmates. 

4.  Personnel  and  Training 

The  Department  of  Correction  employs 
approximately  1,700  personnel  in  either  an 
administrative,  treatment,  custodial,  or 
maintenance  capacity. 


a.  Recruitment 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  no 
specific  policies  governing  the  recruitment 
of  personnel. 

b.  Selection 

Qualifications 

No  educational  requirements  may  be  set 
up  as  a  condition  of  taking  an  examination 
for  a  position  in  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. The  only  existing  requirements  for 
serving  in  various  positions  imposed  by 
statute  are  outlined  in  Chapter  286  of  the 
Acts  of  1965  as  follows: 

An  applicant  for  Director  of  Psychological 
Services  shall  have  a  doctoral  degree  in 
psychology. 

An  applicant  for  Principal  Psychologist 
shall  have  a  minimum  of  a  master's  degree 
in  psychology. 

An  applicant  for  Chief  Supervisor  of 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  shall  have  a  mini- 
mum of  a  master's  degree  in  social  work. 

An  applicant  for  Head  Psychiatric  Social 
Workers  shall  have  a  minimum  of  a  master's 
degree  in  social  work. 

All  degrees  must  be  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university. 

Most  of  the  top  administrative  personnel 
in  corrections  have  done  post  graduate  work. 

The  bulk  of  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  are  correctional  officers 
who  are  approximately  1100 +  in  number.  They 
are  responsible  primarily  for  the  security  of 
the  Department's  eight  institutions. 

There  are  no  educational  requirements  for 
correctional  officers,  but  all  applicants  must 
take  a  civil  service  examination  and  must 
meet  the  following  qualifications:  He  must  not 
be  less  than  5  feet  7  inches  tall  and  not  less 
than  135  pounds  in  weight  and  must  be  between 
21  and  35  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  exam- 
ination. Strength  tests  are  also  required.  No 
person  convicted  of  a  felony  or  confined  in  a 
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jail  or  house  of  correction  may  be  appointed 
to  any  position  involving  direct  contact  with 
prisoners. 

Each  certified  correction  officer  must 
serve  a  six-month  probationary  period  during 
which  he  may  be  discharged  without  appeal 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

Most  Treatment  personnel  are  under  civil 
service.  However,  some  civil  service  slots 
are  filled  by  part-time  graduate  students,  or 
resident  psychiatrists. 

c.  Training  and  Education 

The  In-Service  Training  Program  at  the 
Officer's  Training  Academy  in  Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts  includes  one  Basic  Course 
for  new  correctional  officers,  nine  Refresher 
Courses  for  retraining  purposes,  an  Admin- 
istration and  Supervisory  Course,  and  a  new 
training  program  for  the  Forestry  Camps. 
During  1968,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six 
custodial  and  non-custodial  personnel  were 
involved  in  in-service  training  at  all  of  the 
4  major  institutions  for  male  offenders. 

Over  300  men  have  been  enrolled  at  their 
own  expense  in  the  Northeastern  University 
six-year  evening  course  leading  to  a  Bach- 
elor of  Science  Degree  in  Correctional  prac- 
tices. 

5.  Research 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Cor- 
rection performs  basically  two  types  of  re- 
search: statistical  and  evaluative.  A  Super- 
visor of  Research  in  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection is  responsible  for  the  compilation  of 
data  which  is  finally  published  in  the  annual 
Statistical  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction.  A  Social  Science  Research 
Specialist  is  responsible  for  evaluative  re- 
search. Beneath  him  is  one  full-time  analyst 
who  is  filling  a  Division  of  Legal  Medicine 
position.  Work-study  students  sponsored  by 
the  Commonwealth  Service  Corps,  the  Senior 
Internship  Program,  and  the  Northeastern 
Cooperative  Education  Program  have  sup- 
plemented the   corrections   research   staff. 

EVALUATION 

1*  Organization  and  Administration 


The  State  system  for  the  institutionaliza- 
tion of  offenders  has  some  problems  of  an 
organizational  and  administrative  nature 
which  inhibits  the  overall  efficiency  of  its 
operations.  Among  the  most  obvious  are  (1) 
the  duplication  of  services  offered  by  various 
competing  agencies  in  the  correctional  field, 

(2)  the  county  institutional  reorganization 
issue,  and  (3)  the  dual  jurisdiction  at  M.C.I. 
Bridgewater. 

a.  Fragmented  System 

"An  effective  correctional  system  de- 
mands the  coordination  of  the  various  ser- 
vices involved.  The  prison  cannot  do  the 
task  alone;  neither  can  probation,  nor  parole, 
nor  any  of  the  other  techniques  commonly 
used  today.  Correction  must  be  conceived 
as  a  coordinated  process,  beginning  at  the 
moment  of  arrest  to  the  date  of  final  absolute 
discharge  from  legal  custody.  Probation, 
institutional  care,  parole  are  all  geared  to 
the  same  objective,  each  utilizing  the  tech- 
niques of  the  other,  to  the  end  that  society 
will  profit  from  an  offender's  relation  to  the 
correctional  process." 

This  statement  was  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Wessel  Committee  in  1955,  a  document 
which  indicted  the  existing  correctional  sys- 
tem and  made  recommendations  for  change, 
most  of  which  were  implemented  to  form  the 
current  organization  of  the  Department  of 
Correction.  Yet  the  above  statement  re- 
mains as  applicable  to  the  present  as  it  did 
fourteen  years  ago.  The  structure  which  is 
Corrections  is  fragmented  and  made  up  of 
several  autonomous  agencies  which  include 
Probation,  Parole,  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, the  County  Jails  and  Houses  of  Cor- 
rection, and  the  Youth  Service  Board.  The 
results  are  obvious:  (1)  a  lack  of  a  funda- 
mental correctional  philosophy,  (2)  no  co- 
ordinated planning  for  correction  programs, 

(3)  duplication  of  effort  and  wasted  human 
resources,  and  (4)  competition  for  funds  and 
personnel  among  the  various  agencies. 
Therefore,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  envisions  a  long-range  attempt 
to  achieve  the  coordination  of  services  aimed 
at  rehabilitating  the  public  offender. 


b.  The  Issue  Concerning  Reorganization 
of  County  Institutions 
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Perhaps  the  most  obvious  manifestation 
of  the  fragmented  correctional  system  is  the 
dual  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  county 
institutions.  The  Sheriffs,  elected  officials, 
have  custody  and  control  over  the  jails  and 
houses  of  correction  in  their  respective 
counties  (with  the  exception  of  Suffolk  County 
where  the  Penal  Institutions  Commissioner 
of  Boston  assumes  control  of  the  house  of 
correction  at  Deer  Island).  The  County 
Commissioners  are  responsible  for  the  in- 
spection of  these  institutions  to  see  that  no 
law  has  been  violated.  Yet  the  State  Com- 
missioner of  Correction  has  "general  super- 
vision" over  them  and  he  and  his  representa- 
tive must  visit  them  at  frequent  intervals  to 
investigate  the  management,  condition,  dis- 
cipline and  treatment  of  inmates.  The  Com- 
missioner must  approve  any  plans  for  the 
construction  or  enlargement  of  any  jail  or 
house  of  correction.  In  addition,  he  is  re- 
sponsible specifically  for  making  rules  and 
regulations,  for  teaching  reading  and  writing 
to  jail  and  house  of  correction  inmates  who 
are  serving  terms  of  six  months  or  more 
and  for  securing  proper  exercise  for  un- 
employed prisoners  sentenced  to  those  in- 
stitutions. The  Sheriffs,  the  County  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Penal  Institutions  Com- 
missioner of  Boston  must  file  annual  reports 
with  the  State  Commissioner  of  Correction. 

Such  divided  responsibility  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  proposals  to  place  county  insti- 
tutions under  the  control  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Correction.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
prehensive proposal  of  this  nature  was  de- 
tailed in  the  1962  Report  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Jails  and  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion, or  more  widely  known  as  the  Gardner 
Report.  The  Governor's  Committee  sub- 
stantially reiterated  the  principle  set  forth 
in  the  1955  Wessel  Report,  i.e.,  "correc- 
tions must  be  conceived  as  a  coordinated 
process."    The  Report  stated: 

In  order  to  develop  a  coordinated  cor- 
rectional program  such  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  Wessell  Report  and  toward  which  the 
State  system  Is  progressing  under  the  legis- 
lation that  resulted  from  the  Wessell  Report, 
the  houses  of  corrections  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Correction. 

The    debate   over   control   of  the  county 
institutions    remains    contemporary    if  not 


controversial  in  nature.  Advocates  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  county  and  State  system 
under  the  centralized  leadership  of  the  De- 
partment of  Correction  repeatedly  stress  the 
greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  which 
will  result  in  such  a  move,  while  opponents 
of  consolidation  point  to  the  relative  inexpense 
of  operating  county  institutions  as  well  as  to 
the  greater  flexibility  in  correctional  pro- 
gramming which  the  local  autonomy  of  county 
institutions  permits. 

It  remains  unlikely  that  a  consolidation  of 
the  State  and  county  correctional  systems  is 
possible  at  this  time,  without  further  consid- 
eration and  study.  In  view  of  this,  perhaps 
the  alternatives  to  consolidation  should  be 
given  lengthy  consideration: 

1.  The  granting  of  greater  authority  to 
the  Department  of  Correction  than  it  now  has, 
with  power  to  develop  with  the  consent  of  the 
County  Commissioners,  a  unified  and  im- 
proved system  of  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, leaving  the  administration  of  these 
institutions  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Sheriffs. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  special  agency  to 
maintain  overall  supervision  of  the  county 
institutions  -  an  agency  to  integrate  the  sys- 
tem and  with  power  to  abolish  some  of  the 
obsolete  and  little-used  county  institutions 
and  to  establish  a  few  modern  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  that  could  be  used  as  regional 
institutions. 

3.  The  retention  of  the  legal  status  quo 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  con- 
tinuing to  give  whatever  encouragement  and 
practical  support  he  can  to  the  existing  in- 
stitutions. 

4.  Leaving  the  control  and  operation  of 
the  county  institutions  entirely  to  the  County 
Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  their  respec- 
tive counties.  10° 

Further  discussion  of  this  issue  is  con- 
tained in  the  Chapter  on  county  institutions. 

c.  Dual  Jurisdiction  at  Bridge  water 

The  State  Hospital  for  the  criminally  in- 
sane at  Bridgewater  is  operated  as  a  joint 
responsibility   of  the  Department  of  Mental 
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Health  and  the  Department  of  Correction. 
Patients  are  under  the  care  of  a  Medical 
Director  appointed  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Correction.  This  appointment  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health 
for  he  has  the  supervisory  and  investigatory 
responsibility  for  this  hospital  (as  he  has  for 
all  State  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill).  Never- 
theless, this  hospital  is  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  superintendent  of  Bridgewater 
and  under  the  legal  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction. 101 

Over  the  past  35  years,  several  proposals 
have  been  made  to  place  Bridgewater  State 
Hospital  under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  Mental  Health.  The  Department  of  Cor- 
rection has  long  considered  the  hospital  for 
the  criminally  insane  more  suitably  within 
Mental  Health's  jurisdiction.  However  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  for  its  part, 
has  been  reluctant  to  take  on  the  additional 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  entire  oper- 
ations of  the  antiquated  hospital  at  Bridge- 
water. 

This  situation,  while  not  intolerable,  is 
not  conducive  to  the  development  of  "admin- 
istrative responsibility".  Where  lines  of 
authority  are  not  clearly  defined,  opportuni- 
ties for  inter-agency  conflict  may  arise. 
Although  some  conflict  between  Department 
members  has  occurred  in  the  past,  whether 
or  not  it  is  measureable  and  warrants  change 
in  the  existing  patterns  of  control  is  a  matter 
for  future  study. 

2.  Institutions  and  Inmate  Populations 

The  "institutionalization"  of  offenders, 
as  one  aspect  of  the  correctional  process, 
has  failed  to  achieve  the  protection  of  society 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  public  offender 
if  evaluated  in  terms  of  "former  commit- 
ments" and  "recidivism  rates".  The  great 
majority  of  adult  offenders  incarcerated  in 
Massachusetts'  institutions  have  "served 
previously.  Of  those  that  are  released  to 
the  community,  better  than  half  are  recidi- 
vists. These  two  facts  weigh  heavily  against 
the  traditional  approach  to  institutionaliza- 
tion. 

a.  The  Traditional  Institution 

The   design  of  the  traditional  institution 


is  such  as  to  emphasize  "security".  Mech- 
anical devices,  high  walls,  gun-towers,  etc. 
insure  that  successful  escapes  are  relatively 
few.  Moreover,  the  staff  is  disproportion- 
ately custodial. 

The  interior  of  the  traditional  institution 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  arrangement  of 
cells  in  tiers  and  by  the  dining  halls  which 
are  designed  and  equipped  to  feed  inmates 
en  masse. 

Life  in  the  traditional  institution  is  regi- 
mented and  routine.  Mail  is  censored,  visit- 
ing is  limited  and  closely  supervised,  privacy 
is  non-existent,  and  inmates  are  identified 
by  number  and  herded  in  groups  to  meals, 
to  the  workshops,  etc.  In  this  type  of  sterile 
environment,  the  staff-inmate  relationship 
is  reserved  and  impersonal,  contributing  to 
a  feeling  of  mutual  distrust  and  the  creation 
of  a  gulf  between  administration  and  inmate 
population  which  can  only  impede  any  attempts 
at  rehabilitation. 

Massachusetts  has  made  much  progress 
in  reducing  the  mass  treatment  and  deper- 
sonalization which  characterizes  the  tradi- 
tional institution  particularly  in  the  area  of 
programs  and  services.  (See  following  sec- 
tion). M.C.L,  Framingham,  which  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  most  progressive 
instituion  for  female  offenders  in  the  country, 
has  four  cottage-type  buildings,  each  with  a 
35-bed  capacity;  M.C.I.,  Norfolk,  with  dorm- 
itory units  instead  of  cell-blocks  was  de- 
signed to  capitalize  on  the  advantages  of  a 
"community-living"  arrangement.  The  three 
forestry  camps  which  are  minimum  security, 
again  represent  a  forward  step  in  Massa- 
chusetts correction. 

b.  The  Community  Correctional  Institu- 
tion 

Reason  dictates  that  there  are  some  of- 
fenders who  must  be  incarcerated  as  an 
alternative  to  their  being  placed  on  proba- 
tion because  their  continued  freedom  in  the 
community  clearly  threatens  the  public  order 
and  safety.  However,  one  might  reasonably 
speculate  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  practical, 
from  an  economic  point  of  view,  to  continue 
to  pump  public  funds  into  the  maintenance  of 
maximum-security  facilities  when  the  au- 
thoritative climate  of  such  institutions  often 
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reinforces  the  inmates'  contempt,  rather 
than  cultivates  their  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

The  trend  today  is  away  from  the  isolated, 
maximum-security  institution  and  toward  the 
small  -unit  facility  with  emphasis  on  flexible, 
community-oriented  treatment.  The  institu- 
tion should  be  geared  to  preparing  the  inmate 
for  re-entry  into  society.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  making  the  "institution 
structure  approximate  as  closely  as  possible 
the  social  structure  in  which  the  inmate  will 
ultimately  have  to  live."102  The  inmate 
population  should  be  of  manageable  size  so 
there  is  "a  reasonable  chance  of  creating  a 
social  structure  which  will  simulate  the  de- 
mands and  expectations  of  the  free  soci- 
ety."103 The  majority  of  staff  should  be 
treatment  oriented;  the  climate  of  the  insti- 
tution should  be  such  as  to  encourage  the 
development  of  staff-inmate  rapport.  Citizen 
participation  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
institutional  programming,  for  society's  in- 
volvement will  in  large  measure  determine 
what  kind  of  person  the  inmate  will  become, 
and  how  he  will  behave,  once  he  is  released 
to  the  community. 

Massachusetts  provides  few  alternatives 
to  the  traditional  approach  to  institutionali- 
zation. Walpole,  Concord,  and  Norfolk 
(despite  the  dormitory  arrangements)  are 
walled  instituions  with  a  custodial  orientation. 
The  three  forestry  camps  are  the  only  facili- 
ties designed  to  accomodate  population  of 
less  than  50  under  reduced-control  condi- 
tions, but  their  rural  location  precludes  the 
extensive  use  of  community  resources. 

The  need  for  minimum- security,  non- 
walled,  urban-based  institutions  to  house  the 
more  hopeful,  adaptable  offenders  is  ap- 
parent in  Massachusetts.  Furthermore,  no 
offender  should  be  released  to  the  community 
directly  from  a  maximum-security  institu- 
tion. A  number  of  institutions  with  varying 
degrees  of  custodial  management  would 
"permit  the  successive  relaxation  of  con- 
trols commensurate  with  the  ability  of  an 
inmate  to  accept  responsibility."  104 

The  State  correctional  system  has  no 
community  residential  centers.  All  half-way 
houses  are  privately-administered,  and  pri- 
vately-funded.     There    are   no  pre-release 


and/or  post-release  guidance  centers.  In 
view  of  this,  the  Department  of  Correction 
has  developed  a  long-range  plan  to  recom- 
mend State  funding  of  a  Corrections  Com- 
munity Center  to  be  located  in  Boston. 
"Briefly,  this  unit  would  provide  services 
for  the  man  about  to  be  released  on  parole 
or  discharge  from  our  institutions.  It  would 
provide  counselling  and  other  services  for 
the  man  about  to  be  released  on  parole  or 
the  man  on  parole  or  outright  discharge  who 
is  in  need  of  shelter,  counselling,  guidance, 
etc.  to  meet  a  crisis-  that  might  otherwise 
return  him  to  one  of  our  institutions."105 

c.  The  Youthful  Offender 

Youthful  offenders  consitute  a  special 
category  of  offenders.  As  a  group,  they 
"are  more  susceptible  to  positive  treatment 
efforts  than  juvenile  delinquents  or  crim- 
inal adults.  They  have  outgrown  childhood, 
they  have  not  become  'set'  in  antisocial  pat- 
terns; they  have  more  appreciation  for  learn- 
ing; they  realize  that  they  are  maturing;  they 
are  approachable.  They  are  as  yet  the  under 
developed  institutionalized  portion  of  human- 
ity, "we. 

The  institutional  integration  of  youthful 
offenders  with  older  offenders  who  have  ex- 
tensive criminal  histories  oftenproves  harm- 
ful to  the  rehabilitative  effort,  for  close  asso- 
ciation between  the  two  groups  may  actually 
reinforce  those  patterns  which  motivated  the 
younger  offenders  to  behave  unlawfully,  or, 
worse  still,  may  encourage  the  development 
of  new  habits  which  will  predispose  them 
toward  future  criminal  behavior.  Thus,  the. 
American  Correctional  Association,  the 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency, 
and  the  President's  Crime  Commission  have 
consistently  recommended  the  segregation  of 
youthful  offenders  from  the  hard-core  crim- 
inal elements  of  the  inmate  population. 

Special  facilities  for  youthful  offenders 
would  guarantee  their  segregation  from  adult 
criminals  as  well  as  offer  the  best  insurance 
that  they  would  receive  the  specialized  treat- 
ment necessary  to  arrest  these  tendencies 
toward  criminality. 

"This  group  of  offenders,  more  than  any 
other,  needs  some  institutional  experience. 
As  individuals  they  are  out  of  effective  touch 
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with  family,  friends,  neighbors,  and  school, 
and  have  never  become  a  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  community  life... Given  the  op- 
portunity to  play  a  normal  social  role — to  ac- 
cept and  feel  accepted  by  others,  and  most 
particularly  to  develop  meaningful  relation- 
ships with  adults — even  the  most  aggressive 
of  the  youthful  offenders  can  often  be  sal- 
vaged."107 

Needless  to  say,  the  traditional  institution 
offers  little  hope  for  the  effective  re-integra- 
tion of  youthful  offenders  back  into  society. 

In  response  to  the  need  for  youthful  of- 
fender facilities  in  Massachusetts,  the  De- 
partment of  Correction  has  proposed  the 
construction   of   a  youthful  offender  center. 

The  proposed  youthful  offender  center 
would  provide  the  Department  of  Correction 
with  a  specialized  facility  for  a  significant 
proportion  of  the  inmate  population.  The 
average  age  of  commitment  to  Concord  is 
in  the  21-22  year  rsrysp.  A  high  proportion 
of  the  population  in  jails  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection (disregarding  drunkenness  offenders) 
is  made  up  of  offenders  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  24. 

The  Department  proposes  to  locate  the 
center  at  Norfolk,  Plans  call  for  a  medium- 
security  facility  housing  a  maximum  of  250 
inmates  between  the  ages  of  17  and  26,  Eligi- 
bility would  be  determined  following  an  exten- 
sive diagnostic  evaluation  at  a  receiving  in- 
stitution. 

Housing  units  would  be  small,  with  24  men 
per  unit  and  approximating  home  living  con- 
ditions with  individual  rooms  and  a  bath  for 
every  4  persons.  The  center  would  provide 
mental  health  services,  recreation,  vocation- 
al training,  and  academic  education.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  institution  would  be  such 
as  to  encourage  staff-inmate  interaction.  A 
unique  feature  of  the  plan  for  a  Youthful  of- 
fender Center  would  be  the  establishment  of 
a  research  and  evaluation  unit  within  the 
center. 108 

Financing  the  construction  of  the  Youthful 
Offender  Center  is  a  major  problem,  particu- 
larly since  the  Legislature  has  already  ap- 
propriated funds   foi*  the  extensive  recon- 
struction   which    is  presently   underway   at 


M.C.I.,  Concord. 

A  second  problem  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
some  doubt  concerning  the  actual  need  for  a 
center,  since  the  current  practice  is  to  sen- 
tence the  older  offender  with  an  extensive 
criminal  history  to  M.C.I.,  Walpole,  and  the 
more  youthful  offender  with  a  shorter  record 
to  M.C.L,  Concord.  However,  this  is  far 
from  being  a  hard-and-fast  rule. 

Third,  the  practicality  of  a  youthful  of- 
fender center  is  open  to  question.  Perhaps 
what  is  needed  is  not  one  youthful  offender 
center,  but  a  series  of  smaller  unit  facili- 
ties (with  a  capacity  of  15-100)  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  The  advantages  of  this 
approach  is  that  it  would  afford  ready  ac- 
cessibility to  suitable  resources  for  a  sup- 
plemental staff  and  outside  social,  cultural, 
and  recreational  outlets,  plus  school  or  job 
placement  opportunities  in  the  offenders 
own  community.  Furthermore,  facilities 
which  are  regionally  located  facilitate  visit- 
ing on  the  part  of  relatives  and  friends. 

The  Department  of  Correction's  proposal 
for  a  youthful  offender  center  has  provided 
a  valuable  model,  for  it  details  what  such  a 
center  should  include  with  respect  to  design, 
programs  and  services,  staff  composition, 
etc.  For  this  reason,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten while  other,  more  urgent  priorities 
are  considered  by  correctional  decision- 
makers. 

3.  Programs  and  Services 

The  Philosophy  of  Corrections 

Foremost  in  the  evolution  of  an  enlightened 
correctional  system  is  recognition  that  a 
correctional  institution  should  function  as  a 
place  for  the  confinement  of  the  punished 
rather  than  for  the  punishment  of  the  confined. 
Incarceration  is  punishment  in  itself,  for  the 
convicted  offender  must  bear  the  stigma  at- 
tached to  his  inmate  status  as  well  as  suffer 
the  denial  of  certain  fundamental  rights,  i.e. 
the  right  to  speak  freely,  the  right  to  vote, 
the  right  to  privacy,  freedom  of  movement, 
etc. 

Therefore,  policies  and  practices  which 
rob  a  man  of  his  dignity,  or  which  inflict 
emotional    or    physical    suffering  must   be 
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eliminated  from  the  correctional  process  if 
the  offender  is  to  accept  as  well  as  respect 
the  norms  of  society. 

Within  the  Massachusetts  institution  there 
is  no  punishment  per  se  unless  a  prisoner 
violates  some  rule  or  law.  Then,  he  may  be 
transferred  to  a  segregation  unit  for  an 
indefinite  period  by  the  Commissioner  upon 
request  of  the  superintendent.  Or  he  may  be 
confined  in  an  "isolation"  unit  for  no  longer 
than  fifteen  days  and  must  be  provided  with 
at  least  one  full  meal  daily. 

No  Massachusetts  prisoner  today  can  be 
corporally  punished;  no  prisoner  can  be 
struck  by  an  officer  except  in  advanced  stages 
of  self  defense,  in  defense  of  another,  or  to 
quelL  insurrection;  nor  can  any  prisoner  be 
placed  in  a  dark  cell  on  a  bread  and  water 
diet. 109 

Massachusetts,  while  eliminating  much 
that  is  punitive  from  its  policies  has  long 
recognized  too,  that  custody  of  the  confined 
cannot  stand  alone  as  a  correctional  goal, 
for  services  of  care  and  control,  without 
simultaneously  being  directed  toward  re- 
habilitation can  do  little  to  alter  well-estab- 
lished patterns  of  criminal  behavior.  Thus, 
the  Department  of  Correction  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  a  broad  range 
of  rehabilitative  services  to  provide  for  the- 
needs  of  the  offender  population. 

a.  Classification 

"The  primary  objective  of  classification 
as  a  systematic  process  is  the  development 
and  administration  of  an  integrated  and  re- 
alistic program  of  treatment  for  the  individual 
...It  is  the  process  through  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  correctional  institution  are 
brought  to  bear  on  the  individual  case  in 
meaningful,  therapuetic  ways.*' il5 

An  effective  classification  system  must 
include  organized  procedures  for  (1)  analysis 
of  the  individual  needs  and  problems  through 
diagnosis;  (2)  program  planning  through  dis- 
cussion of  individual's  needs  and  problems; 
(3)  program  implementation;  (4)  periodic  re- 
evaluation  of  individual  programming;  (5) 
correlation  of  institutional  program  with 
individual's  program  on  parole. 


The  Manual  of  Correctional  Standards  has 
stated,  "No  time  may  be  more  important  to 
the  prisoner  in  determining  his  later  atti- 
tudes and  patterns  of  behavior,  than  when  he 
enters  the  institution."  Thus,  AC  A  lists  a 
reception  program  as  an  essential  feature  of 
classification. 

The  State  correctional  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts complies  with  this  standard  for  when 
a  man  is  committed  to  M.C.L,  Walpole,  he 
is  restricted  to  the  reception  unit  where  he 
receives  both  a  "formal"  and  "informal" 
orientation  to  the  prison  system.  The  "for- 
mal" orientation  is  usually  conducted  by  one 
of  the  directors  of  treatment  from  either 
Norfolk  or  Walpole  (classification  is  operat- 
ed as  a  cooperative  enterprise)  and  the  deputy 
superintendent  at  Walpole.  The  time  provides 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  of  what  the  In- 
stitution has  to  offer  in  terms  of  services, 
the  underlying  correctional  philosophy,  and 
rules  and  regulations.  The  "informal" 
orientation  is  provided  by  the  inmates  and 
usually  takes  the  form  of  "how  to  succeed" 
in  the  prison  community. 

During  the  time  prior  to  the  Inmate'e  ap- 
pearance before  the  institutional  classifica- 
tion committee,  a  comprehensive  profile  on 
the  inmate  is  prepared  by  various  members 
of  the  treatment  staff.  The  counseling  unit 
(Legal  Medicine)  provides  a  mental  health 
evaluation  including  a  psychiatric  examina- 
tion if  one  is  needed.  The  correctional  social 
worker  assigned  to  the  case  conducts  one  or 
more  interviews  with  the  inmate  to  elicit 
basic  information  from  him  and  the  social 
worker  in  the  central  office  conduct  home 
and  community  investigations.  The  School 
Principal  provides  background  information 
concerning  educational  and  vocational  limita- 
tions and  potentials.  Several  aptitude  and 
Interest  Battery  Tests  are  given. 

All  this  information  is  available  to  the 
Committee,  before  the  inmate  presents  him- 
self for  classification.  At  the  Committee 
hearing,  the  Case  Manager  presents  all  the 
pertinent  data.  The  Classification  Com- 
mittee, which  is  composed  of  the  Deputy  or 
Assistant  Deputy  of  the  Institution  represent- 
ing security,  the  Director  of  Treatment 
(Walpole  and  Norfolk  alternate)  acting  as 
Chairman,    the    Head   Social   Workers,   the 
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School  Principals,  the  Supervisor  of  Indus- 
tries, the  Placement  Officers  from  both 
Norfolk  and  Walpole,  then  conducts  an  inter- 
view with  the  inmate.  The  object  of  this 
interview  is  to  encourage  a  free  communica- 
tion between  the  Committee  members  and  the 
inmate  and  ultimately  develop  a  rehabilita- 
tion program  most  appropriate  to  the  need 
of  the  inmate.  As  a  result  of  discussion  be- 
tween Committee  members,  a  program  is 
developed  and  recorded.  This  program  in- 
cludes recommendations  concerning  the  in- 
stitution where  the  inmate  will  serve  his 
time,  educational  program,  necessary  medi- 
cal and  counseling  attention,  vocational  train- 
ing and  work  assignment,  recreational  and 
avocational  activities,  social  involvement 
and  his  suitability  for  forestry,  work  release 
and  youthful  offender  programs. 

Massachusetts  has  no  reception  center  for 
the  classification  of  all  new  commitments  to 
the  Department  of  Correction,  a  fact  which 
has  made  difficult  the  proper  classification 
of  inmates.  Chapter  770  of  the  Acts  of  1955 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  center,  but  as 
yet,  no  action  has  been  taken  with  respect  to 
construction. 

In  1968,  the  Department  of  Correction 
asked  its  research  staff  to  prep  are  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  Walpole  classification  program  to 
determine  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be 
made  to  make  it  more  effective  and  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  inmates.  The  researchers 
produced  three  reports  analyzing  various 
aspects  of  the  program.  One  of  the  major 
findings  of  the  first  report  was  concerned 
with  length  of  time  between  date  of  commit- 
ment and  appearance  before  institutional' 
classification  committees.  Although,  the 
time  period  for  classification  has  been  des- 
ignated as  six  weeks,  the  study  revealed  a 
time  lapse  of  ten  weeks  between  commitment 
and  classification.  In  addition,  Corrections 
researchers  found  the  weekly  commitment 
rate  to  be  50%  higher  than  the  weekly  classi- 
fication rate.    The  study  concluded: 

If  the  concept  of  classification  is  to  sur- 
vive at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole,  the  weekly  number 
of  men  appearing  before  the  Classification 
Committee  simply  must  be  increased.  In 
order  to  bring  about  this  increase,  either 
more  personnel  must  be  added  to  the  staff, 
or  the  case  managers  must  somehow  find  a 


way  to  prepare  more  than  their  current  aver- 
age of  1.5  cases  a  week. ltl 

However,  in  taking  this  fact  into  consider- 
ation, it  is  important  to  note  that  case  mana- 
gers have  responsibilities  above  and  beyond 
their  duties  with  respect  to  classification. 
Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  this  research,  the 
classification  process  was  reorganized.  In- 
tensive recruitment  has  brought  the  social 
work  staff  to  its  full  complement,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  length  of  time  prior  to  classification 
to  six  weeks. 

The  second  study  of  the  Walpole-Norfolk 
Classification  program  was  designed  to  de- 
termine to  what  degree  the  Committee  recom- 
mendations were  carried  through  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  its  operation.  The  data 
collected  revealed  "...  that  in  a  relatively 
high  number  of  cases  the  involvement  rate 
of  the  inmates  who  did  not  have  any  recom- 
mendation in  a  given  area  nearly  equalled  the 
involvement  rate  of  those  with  a  recommenda- 
tion. Participation  in  most  of  the  programs 
is  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  it  appears  that  the 
Committee  has  only  moderate  success  in  en- 
couraging the  inmates  to  become  involved. *' U2 

The   study  concluded  with  an  interesting 
observation  concerning  classification  and  the 
"informal"   orientation  to  the  prison  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  likely  that  if  the  Classification 
System  has  shortcomings  in  its  operation, 
the  first  to  know  are  the  inmates  it  is  sup- 
posed to  benefit,  and  further,  it  will  be  these 
inmates  who  in  the  future  will  downgrade, 
for  new  arrivals  the  importance  of  the  Sys- 
tem^113 

This  finding  spotlights  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  orienting  and  classifying  new  inmates  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  maximum  security  in- 
stitution. Although  considerable  progress 
has  been  made  in  strengthening  the  orienta- 
tion process  since  the  study  was  completed, 
it  appears  that  until  a  reception-classifica- 
tion center  is  constructed,  there  will  continue 
to  be  serious  handicaps  in  the  program  pri- 
marily related  to  the  informal  "orientation" 
by  inmates  serving  their  sentences  at  M. C.I. , 
Walpole. 

The  third  in  the  series  of  Department  of 
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Correction  studies  of  the  Walpole-Norfolk 
Classification  program  focused  on  inmate 
perception  of  the  program.  The  research 
indicated  that  the  sample  of  inmates  scruti- 
nized had  only  a  partial  understanding  of  the 
various  parts  and  underlying  philosophies  of 
the  Classification  process,  i"  This  is  not 
an  unexpected  or  unique  finding.  No  major 
innovation  is  ever  fully  understood  or  ac- 
cepted in  its  initial  phases. 

The  classification  program  at  Walpole 
has  been  shown  to  have  some  deficiencies, 
particularly  during  its  early  stages  of  opera- 
tion. Many  kinks  in  the  system  have  already 
been  ironed  out.  Some  still  remain.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  noted  that  classification  at 
Walpole  has  been  in  existence  for  only  two 
years.  Hopefully  time  and  experience  to- 
gether with  the  kind  of  evaluative  research 
cited  here  will  produce  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem for  classifying  new  commitments, 

b.  Rehabilitative  Services 


the  sale  of  prison-made  goods  is  reverted  to 
the  General  Fund  and  is  not  returned  to  the 
improvement  or  expansion  of  industries. 
Therefore,  since  correctional  appropriations 
are  limited,  much  of  the  industrial  equipment 
is  obsolete  and  many  of  the  methods  are  out- 
dated. 

In  some  cases  the  prison-made  goods  are 
inferior  in  design  and  workmanship  to  those 
available  from  private  firms;  delivery  is 
often  unreliable  and,  despite  cheap  prison 
labor,  the  cost  of  the  goods  is  somehow  more 
expensive  than  those  on  the  open  market. 

The  fact  that  more  persons  are  assigned 
to  maintenance  and  service  tasks  than  are 
required  to  do  the  job  does  little  to  motivate 
inmates  to  achieve  the  highest  standards. 
Nor  does  the  present  wage  scale  of  25£,  30£ 
and  50 $  a  day,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed,  evoke  high  productivity  or 
otherwise  notably  affect  inmate  work  per- 
formance. 


Prison   Industries 

The  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Correction 
reported: 

In  today's  economy,  prison  labor  is  no 
longer  a  substantial  threat  to  free  labor  and 
industry,  if  indeed  it  ever  really  was.  Cor- 
rectional industries  are  capable  of  being 
operated  in  a  manner  that  makes  the  work 
experience  they  provide  comparable  to  those 
required  for  employment  in  private  industry. 
The  products  of  these  industries  can  gain 
sufficient  access  even  to  presently  available 
markets  to  make  them  economically  feasible. 

The  success  of  Federal  Prison  Industries  in 
these  respects  make  it  a  useful  model  for 
the  improvement  of  Massachusetts  prison 
industrial  operations, 

The  State-use  system  severely  limits  the 
potential  which  exists  in  Massachusetts  pris- 
on industries  as  a  major  approach  to  the  re- 
habilitation of  inmates.  As  a  result  of  this 
body  of  law,  persons  confined  in  State  cor- 
rectional institutions  are  restricted  in  em- 
ployment to  maintaining  the  institution  and 
manufacturing  goods  for  use  by  the  institu- 
tion or  by  other  governmental  agencies  within 
the  State.     In  addition,  money  earned  from 


The  Department  of  Correction,  recogniz- 
ing the  inadequacies  of  its  prison  industries, 
enlisted  personnel  from  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association  to  conduct  a  full-scale 
investigation  of  the  institutional  industries 
and  make  recommendations  for  change  or 
improvement.  The  A.C.A.  listed  twenty- 
seven  recommendations  many  of  which  re- 
quire legislation  before  implementation  can 
take  effect,115  These  covered  four  general 
areas:  (1)  Changes  and  improvement  in  in- 
dustrial production,  (2)  recommendations  for 
better  utilization  of  industrial  personnel,  (3) 
changes  in  the  inmate  work  program  and  (4) 
suggestions  for  improved  inmate  training 
programs, 
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The  Department  of  Correction  has  already 
acted  to  improve  its  industrial  and  vocational 
programs  by  establishing  a  committee  which 
has  been  assigned  the  task  of  encouraging 
private  industry  to  develop  new  programs  to 
train  offenders  who  are  presently  incarcer- 
ated. 

It  is  appropriate  to  question  whether  the 
present  manufacture  of  highway  signs  and 
concrete  pipes  realistically  prepares  an  in- 
mate for  re-entry  into  society,  since  with  no 
skill  by  which  to  support  himself  and  his 
family,  the  chances  of  an  ex-offender  suc- 
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ceeding  on  the  outside  are  little  or  nothing. 
Thus,  the  importance  of  vocational  training 
cannot  be  over  emphasized. 

Vocational  Training 

The  teaching  of  vocational  skills  is  one  of 
the  most  important  aspects  of  correctional 
treatment.  To  reduce  the  likelihood  of  a 
future  commitment,  the  ex-offender  must 
achieve  economic  independence.  The  prison 
experience  should  be  invaluable  to  the  extent 
that  inmates  are  given  a  chance  to  learn  a 
trade  in  preparation  for  living  in  a  free  so- 
ciety. 


The  Department  of  Correction  offers  a 
wide  range  of  vocational  training  programs 
which  vary  considerably  in  quality  and  degree 
of  inmate  participation.  Several  programs 
were  initiated  by  the  receipt  of  federal 
funds.  However,  this  dependency  on  federal 
money  for  needed  training  programs  is  not 
always  the  most  satisfactory  approach.  For 
example,  three  new  courses;  auto  body  repair, 
landscaping,  hotel  and  restaurant  cookery, 
were  to  be  established  at  M.C.I.,  Plymouth, 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act,  but  they  were  held  up  in  1967  be- 
cause of  an  interim  cutback  of  MDTA  funds. 
A  dental  technician  program  has  been  slated 
for  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk,  but  it,  too,  must  await 
federal  funding  before  implementation.  Re- 
cently, a  MDTA  proposal  has  been  submitted 
for  a  grant  of  $102,555  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive training  program  for  drug  ad- 
dicts at  the  Bridgewater  Addiction  Center. 
How  long  the  Department  will  have  to  wait, 
however,  before  action  is  taken  on  this  pro- 
posal remains  to  be  seen. 

Another,  and  often  more  reasonable,  al- 
ternative to  federally-funded  programs  is  to 
utilize  the  resources  and  expertise  of  pri- 
vate business  and  labor,  other  social  agen- 
cies and  private  citizen  groups.  This  ap- 
proach wouldprovide  training  opportunities  in 
areas  where  there  are  critical  labor  short- 
ages. A  chronic  problem  in  the  field  of  cor- 
rections has  been  the  provision  of  training 
in  areas  with  a  current  demand.  Industrial 
and  employer  groups  "should  be  encouraged 
to  come  into  the  institutions  to  set  up  train- 
ing centers  for  small  numbers  of  men  in 
their   own  particular   specialty   using  their 


own  training  techniques  and  equipment. 
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An  impressive  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  private  sector  is  the  data  processing 
and  computer  programming  course  at  Wal- 
pole,  which  was  established  by  the  Honeywell 
Corporation.  Seven  graduates  of  the  ad- 
vanced class  have  been  writing  programs  for 
the  Research  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education  at  a  savings  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  approximately  $2,500.  Since  this 
Division  has  data  processing  equipment, 
there  is  the  added  advantage  that  inmates 
are  learning  to  program  IBM  as  well  as 
Honeywell  computers.  Upon  release,  these 
inmates  will  be  ready  to  compete  in  a  pro- 
fession where  there  is  an  acute  labor  shortage 
and  where  salaries  range  from  $7,500  to 
$13,500. 

Another  example  of  a  cooperative  rela- 
tionship between  corrections  and  the  private 
sector  is  a  pilot  project,  Project  Second 
Start,  which  has  been  set  up  at  M.C.I. , 
Concord.  This  program  will  train  selected 
inmates  in  electronics,  a  vocational  area 
where  there  currently  exists  a  critical  labor 
shortage.  Job  placement  and  counseling  ser- 
vices for  released  inmates  will  also  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Technical  Development  Cor- 
poration, the  private  agency  developed  to 
finance  and  coordinate  this  program. 

The  State  system  is  in  great  need  of  the 
services  of  agencies  for  testing,  counseling, 
and  job  placement.  The  Massachusetts  Re- 
habilitation Commission  has  assigned  two 
full-time  counselor  positions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  one  of  which  has  been 
filled.  During  fiscal  year  1968,  167  public 
offenders  were  referred  to  MRC  from  public 
correctional  services;  fourteen  were  voca- 
tionally rehabilitated.  Obviously,  if  MRC  is 
to  make  an  impact  in  the  area  of  correc- 
tions, its  Public  Offender  Program  must  be 
considerably  expanded: 

The  prime  barrier  to  the  Commission's 
efforts  in  correctional  rehabilitation  is  the 
lack  of  trained  professional  counselor  staff, 
and  the  difficulty  in  hiring  new  staff.  It 
would  seriously  jeopardize  the  basic  case 
service  program  of  the  Commission  to  trans- 
fer counselors  in  the  basic  program  to  a  full- 
time  specialty  program  in  Corrections.    Ef- 
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forts  are  therefore  being  made  to  recruit 
new  counselors  specifically  for  the  Public 
Offender  Program.  If  this  program  is  to 
achieve  any  substantial  success,  it  can  only 
be  done  when  there  is  a  staff  of  counselors 
assigned  full  time  to  work  with  public  of- 
fenders. U8 

The  Division  of  Employment  Security  has 
also  provided  employment  counseling  on  a 
limited  basis.  Vocational  training  facilities 
which  will  equip  inmates  with  salable  skills 
and  which  will  reflect  the  needs  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts labor  market  must  be  expanded. 
This  training  should  provide  the  opportunity 
for  inmates  to  be  classified  into  vocational 
programs  that  will  not  only  profit  private 
industry,  but  will  be  in  line  with  the  inmates' 
interests  and  capabilities.  Thus,  many  pro- 
grams involving  small  groups  of  offenders 
should  be  established.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this,  relationships  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industries,  unions, 
management  and  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  should  be  improved.  Thus  far, 
two  Trade  Advisory  Councils  have  been  es- 
tablished with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industries,  Division 
of  Apprentice  Training.  These  trade  coun- 
cils have  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  in  the  sheet  metal 
and  printing  trade.  However,  more  councils 
are  needed. 

One  limitation  to  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional trade  programs  is  the  lack  of  avail- 
able space  in  the  institutions.  A  study  has 
already  been  undertaken  to  determine  what 
space  is  available  and  what  space  could  be 
available  with  planning  and  a  little  in- 
genuity. A  vocational  guidance  counselor 
should  be  installed  at  each  institution.  In 
addition  to  counseling,  he  would  be  responsi- 
ble for  testing,  establishing  training  stan- 
dards, as  well  as  job  coding. 

Impressive  evidence  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation may  be  seen  in  "Project  Chal- 
lenge," Committee  for  Children  and  Youth. 
On  July  1,  1966,  as  a  result  of  contractual 
agreements  with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  NCCY  began  its  project  at  the  District 
of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections  Youth 
Center. 


Project  Challenge  was  designed  to  offer 
these  young  offenders  a  three-pronged  pro- 
gram: First,  a  coordinated  schedule  of  vo- 
cational training  and  remedial  education; 
second,  an  intensive  counseling  schedule 
designed  to  instill  positive  social  attitudes 
and  to  assist  the  trainees  in  identifying  with 
the  social  and  economic  system  to  which 
they  would  return  upon  release;  and  third,  a 
systematic  follow-up  program  of  job  de- 
velopment and  placement  and  individual 
family  and  career  counseling  after  release 
from  the  institution.119 

Vocational  training  in  Massachusetts  in- 
stitutions should  be  part  of  an  integrated, 
systematic  program  which  includes  aca- 
demic education  and  partial  release  pro- 
grams, and  which  is  aimed  at  enhancing  the 
inmates'  chances  for  meaningful,  rewarding 
employment  in  the  outside  community. 

Partial   Release   Programs 

Partial  release  programs  are  essential 
aspects  of  the  process  which  is  called  re- 
habilitation, for  (a)  they  break  down  the 
inmate's  sense  of  total  isolation  from  the 
community;  (b)  they  allow  the  inmate  to  ex- 
perience a  gradual  reintroduction  to  society; 
(c)  they  enhance  the  inmate's  feeling  of 
self -worth  and  dignity,  since  he  can  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  his  family  through 
work  release;  (d)  they  help  the  parole 
authorities  determine  an  inmate's  readiness 
for  parole;  (e)  they  provide  practical  on- 
the-job  training  or  advanced  education  to 
supplement  prison  vocational  training,  work 
experience,  and  academic  education.120 

Programs  of  partial  release  exist  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Massachusetts.  Work  re- 
lease has  been  notably  successful  at  M.C.I., 
Framingham,  one  of  the  first  institutions  in 
the  country  to  initiate  such  a  program.  In 
1967,  legislation  was  passed  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Correction 
work-release  center  at  M.C.I, ,  Concord. 
Consenting  prisoners  from  M.C.I. ,  Walpole 
and  M.C.L,  Norfolk,  may  be  transferred  to 
Concord  for  day  work  in  the  community. 
Of  course,  Concord  inmates  are  also  eligi- 
ble. 

Inmates  are  carefully  screened  before 
they  are  sent  to  the  center.    They  are  housed 
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separately  (in  accordance  with  statutory  re- 
quirements) in  a  vacant  State  house  (hope- 
fully, a  temporary  arrangement)  on  the 
M.C.I.,  Concord  grounds. 

Presently,  there  are  only  fourteen  offen- 
ders participating  in  the  program,  although 
it  has  been  rated  successful  thus  far.  Work 
releasees  have  been  earning  as  much  as 
$2.50  an  hour  in  either  a  woolen  mill,  a 
foundry,  or  a  restaurant  located  in  the 
Concord  community,  and  pay  $3.50  a  day 
toward  their  room  and  board.  A  measure 
of  its  success  is  the  fact  that  some  busi- 
nesses and  industries  have  actually  requested 
inmate  labor.    No  one  has  attempted  escape. 

Another  type  of  work  release  program 
exists  at  M.C.I,,  Concord.  About  twenty 
inmates  from  the  institution  work  in  the 
North  Building  of  the  Walter  E.  Fernald 
State    School  for  the  Mentally  Retarded. 

This  ward  houses  the  patients  that  re- 
quire intensive  care  and  are  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  work  with  in  a  treatment  program. 
Until  the  inmates  came,  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  people  to  work  here.  The 
inmates,  however,  have  virtually  eliminated 
the  need  for  civilian  help  in  this  ward.  121 

Inmates  are  not  paid  for  their  services, 
despite  the  fact  that  huge  blocks  of  vacan- 
cies are  in  existence  in  that  attendant  brac- 
ket, and  money  is  available  to  pay  them. 
The  Department  of  Correction  has  submitted 
a  bill  to  the  Legislature  which  will  authorize 
payment  to  these  inmates. 

Massachusetts  is  a  relative  latecomer  in 
the  acceptance  of  work  release  for  adult  of- 
fenders as  a  viable  rehabilitative  program, 
with  the  exception  of  Framingham,  which 
initiated  the  day  work  program  for  women 
several  years  ago. 

A  work  release  program  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Wisconsin  institutions  for  mis- 
demeanants in  1913  under  the  State's  Huber 
Act,  but  for  four  decades,  its  use  spread 
slowly.  Large  scale  extension  to  adult 
felons  began  with  North  Carolina  legisla- 
tion in  1959.  Favorable  experience  there 
led  to  work  release  for  felons  in  the  early 
1960's  in  South  Carolina,  Maryland  and 
other  States  in  rapid  succession.1" 


Today,  work  release  has  been  adopted  by 
twenty-four  States,  four  foreign  countries 
and  the  Federal  correctional  system. 

The  most  progressive  work  release 
statutes  are  the  Nebraska  Act  and  its  model, 
the  Prisoner  Rehabilitation  Act  which  enabled 
the  Federal  correctional  system  to  establish 
programs  not  only  for  work  release,  but  for 
emergency  furlough,  halfway  houses  and  vo- 
cational and  educational  training  release  as 
well.  Both  the  Nebraska  and  Federal  statutes 
give  their  correctional  directors  the  broadest 
possible  latitude  in  implementing  a  practical 
and  workable  work  release  program  in  each 
community, 

Massachusetts  legislation  is  far  too  re- 
strictive for  work  release  to  accomplish 
much  in  the  way  of  rehabilitating  our  public 
offenders.  Unlike  the  Nebraska  program  of 
work  release  which  places  no  restrictions  on 
eligibility,  Massachusetts  excludes  those 
persons  serving  a  life  sentence,  sex  offen- 
ders, and  those  convicted  of  crimes  "against 
person"  from  participation  in  the  program. 
Thus,  only  about  35%  of  our  total  inmate 
population  comes  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Work  Release  Law,  and  after  selectivity  by 
classification  committees  less  than  10%  are 
considered  worthy  of  participation.  The  De- 
partment of  Correction  submitted  a  bill  dur- 
ing the  1969  legislative  session  which  would 
delete  from  current  measures  eight  cate- 
gories of  criminal  offenders  who  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  work  release  program,  how- 
ever this  proposed  legislation  failed  to  pass. 
The  Federal  and  Nebraska  Acts  authorize  the 
directors  of  correction  to  determine  both 
who  is  prepared  for  work  release  and  when 
they  are  prepared.  Moreover,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner  of  Correction  is  not 
authorized  to  transfer  an  inmate  from  a 
State  institution  to  a  federal  or  county  in- 
stitution specifically  for  purposes  of  work 
release.  However,  the  law  does  permit 
transfer  of  State  inmates  to  a  House  of  Cor- 
rection with  the  concurrence  of  the  Sheriff. 
(A  law  was  passed  last  year  enabling  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction  to  transfer 
selected  inmates  to  Federal  institutions  when 
it  is  considered  necessary.)  Numerous  pro- 
posals for  expanding  or  restricting  the 
present  statutes  effecting  transfer  of  inmates 
from  one  jurisdiction  to  another  have  been 
presented  to  the  legislature,  but  none  of  these 
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proposals  provide  for  a  unified  system  for 
work  release  similar  to  the  Federal  or 
Nebraska  program. 

Although  Massachusetts  does  provide  for 
emergency  furlough  of  unspecified  length  for 
any  prisoner,  male  or  female,  who  is  so 
authorized  by  the  warden,  superintendent, 
or  officer  in  charge,  there  are  no  provisions 
for  visiting  prospective  employers,  for  ob- 
taining special  medical  attention,  or  for  study 
release.  The  Department  of  Correction  has 
requested  legislation  providing  authority  to 
transfer  inmates  to  medical  facilities  other 
than  large  hospitals  as  well  as  to  local  doc- 
tor's offices  for  immediate  treatment.  Pro- 
posed legislation  will  also  expand  the 
authority  now  vested  by  law  to  release  in- 
mates to  attend  wakes,  funerals  and  to  visit 
sick  or  dying  relatives.  However,  no  legisla- 
tion has  been  proposed  to  provide  for  study 
release  or  release  to  visit  prospective  em- 
ployers. 

The  statutory  requirement  that  work  re- 
leasees be  housed  in  separate  facilities  fur- 
ther restricts  the  Massachusetts  work  re- 
lease program.  A  Corrections  sponsored  bill 
will  permit  institutions  to  house  releasees  in 
separate  facilities  under  the  same  roof  until 
such  time  as  special  facilities  are  available. 

Another  major  criticism  of  Massachusetts 
work  release  programs,  apart  from  the  legal 
restrictions,  is  the  location  of  the  State  re- 
lease center.  Concord  is  chiefly  a  residen- 
tial community  and,  as  such,  affords  only  a 
limited  range  of  employment  opportunities. 
An  urban-based  work  release  center  would 
be  more  practical,  for  here  offenders  could 
take  advantage  of  diversified  job  possibili- 
ties. Boston,  for  example,  would  be  a  more 
realistic  location  for  this  reason  as  well  as 
others.  First,  releasees  should  work  in  the 
community  to  which  they  are  expected  to  re- 
turn once  they  are  paroled  or  discharged  from 
the  correctional  institution  and  a  great  per- 
centage of  our  public  offenders  originate  from 
in  and  around  the  Boston  area.  (This  argu- 
ment may  be  used  to  support  those  who  con- 
tend that  our  county  institutions  should  be 
maintained  primarily  as  work  release  cen- 
ters.) Secondly,  Boston  is  more  accessible 
to  M.C.I.,  Walpole  and  M.C.I.  Norfolk  par- 
ticipants than  is  the  town  of  Concord.  Ideally, 
a  center  constructed  in  Boston  would  provide 


not  only  programs  of  work  release,  but  pre- 
release and  post-release  guidance,  perhaps 
a  sort  of  halfway-in,  halfway-out  center. 
With  this  possibility  in  mind,  Boston  is  a 
more  suitable  locale  with  its  ready  access 
to  the  expertise  of  specialists  in  all  fields 
relevant  to  corrections. 

Academic  Education 

Studies  of  our  inmate  population  in  Mass- 
achusetts have  indicated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  public  offenders  are  academic  failures. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  failure  maybe 
seen  in  a  statistical  profile  of  inmates  as- 
signed to  a  farm  at  M.C.I. ,  Concord.  .  .Al- 
though this  group  may  not  be  representative 
of  all  those  confined  to  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Correction,  they  were  in- 
mates who  were  allowed  to  reside  outside 
the  walls  of  institutions  and  might  reason- 
ably be  considered  no  more  disturbed, 
troublesome  or  dangerous  than  the  general 
population.  Among  other  things,  this  pro- 
file found  that  94%  of  the  inmates  were 
school  dropouts. 123 

Thorough  preparation  for  the  eventual  re- 
turn of  an  inmate  to  society  must  include 
academic  education  as  well  as  vocational 
training.  A  program  designed  to  rehabilitate 
must  be  comprehensive.  The  needs  of  the 
inmates  and  the  demands  and  expectations  of 
the  outside  community  must  be  given  equal 
attention.  A  fact  of  life  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored is  that  a  prerequisite  to  employment 
more  often  than  not  is  a  high  school  degree. 

The  main  problem  in  upgrading  the  quality 
of  academic  education  in  our  correctional 
institutions  is  attracting  and  retaining  quali- 
fied teachers.  While  teachers'  salaries  in 
the  institutions  are  comparable  with  those  in 
public  schools  and  employment  is  for  a  nine- 
month  term,  the  public  school  system  offers 
the  prospective  teacher  much  more  in  terms 
of  working  conditions,  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement, prestige,  and  professional  as- 
sociations. In  view  of  this,  the  American 
Correctional  Association  recommended  that 
correctional  teachers'  salaries  be  increased 
by  25%  and  that  they  become  full-time  staff 
members  working  the  standard  twelve  month 
period. 124 
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Lack  of  available  classroom  space  poses 
another  obstacle  to  the  development  of  top- 
quality  academic  education  in  our  institu- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  Norfolk,  all 
institutions  need  additional  classrooms.  All 
of  the  institutions  operate  open-shelf  libra- 
ries, but  there  are  no  trained  librarians  to 
maintain  these  facilities.  More  funds  are 
needed  to  reorganize  the  filing  system  as 
well  as  to  purchase  books.  With  additional 
monies,  corrections  could  purchase  the  visual 
aids,  texts,  and  educational  supplies  avail- 
able to  the  public  school  systems.  There  is 
no  provision  in  the  State's  Day  Work  Law  to 
permit  men  to  attend  educational  (or  voca- 
tional) classes  on  the  outside.  There  is  a 
need  for  improved  services  in  the  areas  of 
testing,  guidance,  counseling,  job  and  educa- 
tional placement.  Social  education  courses 
must  be  expanded  and  improved.  A  closer 
cooperative  relationship  with  other  agencies 
(The  Department  of  Education,  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security,  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  social  agencies)  should  be  de- 
veloped. 

Given  the  nature  of  the  inmate  population, 
academic  education  is  considered  drudgery 
rather  than  a  chance  to  improve  one's  lot  in 
life.  The  problem  in  instructing  inmates  is 
to  make  learning  a  more  relevant  and  reward- 
ing experience  for  them,  rather  than  a  situ- 
ation where  they  anticipate  only  failure  and 
humiliation. 

One  promising  approach  to  this  problem  is 
that  of  programmed  learning: 

Special  texts  or  machines  start  the  stu- 
dent at  his  existing  level  of  achievement  and 
present  the  material  to  be  learned  in  small 
and  logical  pieces.  The  student  must  have 
almost  perfect  mastery  of  each  increment 
before  he  takes  up  the  next.  In  this  way,  the 
student  experiences  continual  success  as  he 
learns,  and  he  proceeds  at  apace  determined 
solely  by  his  rate  of  learning.  Ideally,  he 
is  not  in  a  class  in  competition  with  others, 
but  he  is  motivated  by  diverse  rewards; 
credits,  praise,  diplomas,  money,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  practicable  to  administer 
and  warranted  by  his  progress.125 

At  the  Draper  Youth  Center  in  Alabama, 
programmed  instruction  has  been  closely  al- 
lied  with  efforts   to  change  the  social  cli- 


mate of  the  institution. 

Another  approach  to  encouraging  inmates 
to  learn,  is  the  CASE  system,  a  pilot  project 
at  the  National  Training  School  and  Federal 
institution  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  project 
uses  a  "programmed  environment"  for  re- 
habilitative learning  "whereby  inmates  had 
maximum  choice  in  how  they  occupied  them- 
selves and  were  paid  in  'points'  equivalent 
to  money  for  their  accomplishments  in  de- 
sired behavior."  126 

The  Massachusetts  State  Correctional 
system  is  not  itself  without  imaginative, 
pragmatic  approaches  to  academic  educa- 
tion. To  supplement  the  full-time  staff, 
volunteers  are  widely  used.  The  Phillips- 
Brook  program  at  Harvard  University  sends 
students  to  teach  courses  ranging  from  com- 
puter programming  to  creative  writing. 
These  special  tutorial  programs  have  helped 
inmates  to  be  enrolled  in  college  upon  re- 
lease and  have  helped  some  inmates  to  win 
scholarships.  Students  from  Bridgewater 
State  College  have  been  involved  in  teaching 
defective  delinquents  at  M.C. I.,  Bridgewater. 
Also,  students  from  Williams  College  have 
developed  a  tutorial  program  for  inmates  at 
the  Monroe  Forestry  Camp. 

A  new  educational  concept  has  been  de- 
veloped at  Walpole  in  the  form  of  S.T.E.P. 
(The  Student  Tutoring  Education  Program), 
which  is  funded  privately.  In  this  program, 
social  science,  math,  English,  science,  etc., 
are  not  taught  as  separate  subjects,  but  are 
integrated  into  a  single  format.  This  pro- 
gram is  designed  for  the  inmate  who  has 
latent  ability  but  lacks  the  "fundamentals" 
in  education.  Fourteen  men  presently  take 
part  in  this  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
S.T.E.P.  will  equip  these  inmates  to  go  on 
to  college  or  to  technical  schools  upon  their 
release. 

Wang  Laboratories  has  loaned  eight  desk 
top  computers  to  M.C.I. ,  Walpole.  These 
computers  help  reinforce  arithmetic  skills, 
lead  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  variables  involved  in  math 
and  science  formulas,  develop  sequential 
logic  without  the  drudgery  of  arithmetic 
computation,  and  familiarize  the  student  with 
what  a  computer  can  and  cannot  do.  The 
Foxboro  Company  has  instituted  an  acceler- 
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ated  science  course  at  M.C.I.,  Norfolk.  The 
Department  of  Correction  is  seeking  funds 
to  establish  a  Junior  College  Program  at 
M.C.I. ,  Norfolk.  Dean  Junior  College  will 
sponsor  the  program  should  funds  become 
available. 

These  programs  are  indications  that  the 
Department  of  Correction  is  willing  to  ex- 
periment, to  test  new  ideas  and  concepts  in 
the  prison  setting  in  order  that  its  system  of 
corrections  might  progress  rather  than  stag- 
nate. 

Mental  Health  Services 


The  Department  of  Correction  has  been 
concerned  not  only  in  providing  therapy,  but 
in  bridging  the  transition  to  the  community 
with  follow-up  treatment.  For  this  purpose, 
the  Department,  in  1956,  developed  a  co- 
operative effort  with  the  Mental  Health  De- 
partment's Division  of  Legal  Medicine.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  close  to  15%  of  the 
total  prison  population,  excluding  M.Colo, 
Bridgewater,  is  involved  in  the  ongoing 
therapy  program. 

The  Massachusetts  Correctional  Mental 
Health  program  has  been  evaluated  as  being 
one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  The  high 
quality  of  our  clinical  services,  along  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  was  cited  in  the  re- 
cently published  report  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission.  A  study  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Correction's  research  staff 
found  that,  in  general,  psychotherapy  atWal- 
pole  had  a  statistically  significant  impact  in 
reducing  recidivism  and  in  assisting  men 
in  their  adaptation  outside  after  release. 127 

However,  while  it  was  found  that  those 
with  shorter  records  were  the  best  candidates 
for  therapy,  this  same  study  revealed  that 
therapy  had  no  significant  impact  on  younger 
inmates  with  longer  records.  In  fact,  the 
longer  this  type  of  inmate  remained  in 
therapy,  the  higher  was  the  recidivism  rate. 
The  study  concluded  that: 

Since  only  about  15%  of  the  Walpole 
population  are  involved  in  ongoing  psycho- 
therapy, it  is  important  to  insure  that  those 
who  have  the  greatest  potential  for  bene- 
fiting from  therapy  are  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate in  it.  128 


These  findings  should  prove  useful  to  classi- 
fication committees. 

But  what  forms  of  treatment  should  be 
applied  to  those  younger  inmates?  As  yet, 
there  appears  to  be  no  answer,  but  "the 
focus  of  future  research  should  be  on  this 
type  of  inmate  and  on  the  programs  formu- 
lated for  his  rehabilitation,"  129 

The  Correctional  Mental  Health  pro- 
gram's major  problem  is  the  recruiting  of 
qualified  personnel.  Low  salaries  have 
made  it  impossible  to  fill  existing  Psychi- 
atric Social  Worker  blocks.  Psychiatrist 
blocks  should  be  at  a  high  enough  level  to 
allow  for  the  hiring  of  half-time  full -trained 
persons.  As  it  stands  now,  the  positions 
are  adequate  only  for  the  hiring  of  resi- 
dents. More  personnel  are  needed,  par- 
ticularly Psychiatric  Social  Workers  and 
Psychologists. 130 

Programs  for  the  Alcoholic  and  Drug  Addict 

The  task  of  corrections  could  be  im- 
mensely simplified  if  those  persons  who 
are  addicted  to  drugs  or  alcohol  were  treated 
outside  the  correctional  system,  by  other, 
more  appropriate  agencies.  Impressive 
evidence  of  what  could  be  accomplished  by 
non-correctionally-oriented  agencies  is  the 
South  End  Center  for  Alcoholics  and  Un- 
attached Persons  in  Boston,  which  is  financed 
by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
Briefly,  the  Center  screens  and  evaluates 
homeless  skid  row  inebriates  and  refers 
them  to  appropriate  community  facilities. 

The  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts 
has  landmark  legislation  which  would  remove 
the  criminal  status  from  public  drunkenness 
(after  348  years  experience  in  treating  it  as 
a  crime  in  Massachusetts),  unless  accom- 
panied by  disorderly  conduct  or  some  other 
offense,  and  would  establish  a  network  of 
detoxification  centers  throughout  the  State 
to  which  alcoholics  would  be  sent  for  treat- 
ment in  place  of  incarceration.  But,  for 
those  addicts  or  alcoholics  who  are  inclined 
toward  criminality,  the  Department  must 
continue  to  provide  programs  and  services. 

What  can  be  done  to  improve  treatment 
of  addicts  and  alcoholics  who,  due  to  cir- 
cumstances, become  involved  in  the  crimi- 
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nal  process?  First  must  come  recognition 
that  they  constitute  special  offender  groups 
and  thus  require  differential  handling. 
Second,  resources  of  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  should  be  utilized  to  improve 
existing  services  or  to  provide  new  ones  for 
offenders.  Third,  facilities  and  services 
for  alcoholic  or  addicted  public  offenders 
should  be  made  available  in  the  community. 

Recreational  and  Avocational  Programs 

Leisure  time  activities  in  the  State  cor- 
rectional system  are  fairly  well  developed. 
Full-time  recreational  officers  are  assigned 
to  each  institution.  The  content  of  activities 
is  well  diversified  to  provide  for  the  varying 
interests  of  the  inmate  populations. 

One  limitation  imposed  on  leisure  time 
activities  is  lack  of  appropriate  recreation 
areas.  Norfolk  needs  a  larger  gym,  while 
outdoor  space  is  limited  at  Framingham. 
A  second  limitation  is  the  fact  that  recre- 
ational equipment  is  purchased  through  Can- 
teen profits.  Needless  to  say,  this  source 
of  funds  limits  the  amount  and  quality  of 
equipment  procured.  There  is  a  need  too,  for 
more  professionally-trained  persons  in  the 
recreational  and  avocational  areas. 

c.   Citizen  Participation 

Citizen  participation  is  a  vital  part  of 
any  correctional  treatmentprogram  for  it  re- 
duces the  inmate's  sense  of  isolation  from 
the  community  to  which  he  is  expected  to 
return.  Volunteer  services  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  inmate  to  become  acquainted 
with  private  citizens,  or  the  successful  mem- 
bers of  society;  and,  in  turn,  private  citizens 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  know  and  under- 
stand some  of  society's  failures  (e.g.  its 
public  offenders).  Programs  involving  citi- 
zen participation  have  been  developing  and 
expanding  for  a  number  of  years.  Some  of 
the  more  established  programs  at  State 
institutions  are: 

1.  Big  Brother  Program  at  M.C.I. ,  Con- 
cord 

2.  Christian  Action  Saint  Dismas  League 
at  M.C.I.,  Walpole 

3.  The  Self- Development  Group 

4.  Voluntarism  at  M.C.I. ,  Walpole 


5.  The  Protestant  Fellowship  at  M.C.I., 
Norfolk 

6.  Friends  of  Framingham 

A  host  of  other  volunteer  activities  in- 
volving students,  churches,  the  Salvation 
Army,  Cardinal  Cushing's  Our  Lady  of  Ran- 
som Guild,  and  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce provide  parties,  entertainment  and 
recreation  for  the  inmates  at  the  five  main 
State  institutions. 

As  volunteer  activities  within  the  insti- 
tutions proliferate,  the  need  has  arisen  for 
supervision,  but  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion has  no  position  specifically  designated 
for  that  purpose.  There  is  virtually  no  co- 
ordination of  programs  involving  volunteers, 
a  situation  which  must  be  rectified  if  private 
citizens  are  to  make  any  significant  contri- 
bution toward  rehabilitating  the  public  of- 
fender. In  addition,  some  form  of  orienta- 
tion or  training  program  is  necessary  to 
alert  volunteers  to  the  rules,  regulations, 
philosophy  and  goals  of  the  Department  of 
Correction. 

The  Education,  Service  and  Participation 
section  of  the  plan  covers  citizen  participa- 
tion in  the  correctional  area  in  more  detail. 

4,  Personnel  and  Training 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
effecting  improvement  in  the  Massachusetts 
correctional  system  is  upgrading  the  quality 
of  personnel.  Necessary  in  the  achievement  of 
this  end  is  an  evaluation  of  policies  and 
practices  governing  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion and  training  of  personnel. 

a.  Recruitment 

The  quality  of  personnel  can  be  measur- 
ably improved,  first,  by  recruiting  competent 
persons  to  positions  in  the  correctional 
system.  Several  factors  contribute  to  the 
difficulty  in  fulfilling  this  task.  These  in- 
clude the  low  prestige  or  status  of  employ- 
ment in  corrections,  the  generally  dreary 
working  conditions  in  our  institutions,  the 
often  hazardous  nature  of  correctional  work 
and  the  inadequate  salary  levels. 

The    Joint   Commission   on   Correctional 
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Manpower  and  Training  recently  hired  the 
Harris  firm  to  conduct  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  public's  attitudes  toward  crime  and 
corrections.  131  With  respect  to  career 
choice,  the  findings  indicated  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  polled  (the 
sample  included  teenagers  as  well  as  adults) 
favored  careers  in  fields  other  than  correc- 
tions. Among  adults,  the  reasons  cited  for 
not  recommending  pursuit  of  a  correctional 
career  were: 

a.  low  pay  (15%) 

b.  the  belief  that  one  must  be  a  special 
type  to  work  in  corrections  (17%) 

c.  the   greater   opportunities  for  suc- 
cess in  other  fields  (13%) 

But  teenagers  saw  the  potential  for  success 
in  other  fields  as  the  most  important  reason 
why  they  had  not  seriously  considered  a 
career  in  corrections,  with  61%  citing  this 
factor.  When  asked  what  disadvantages  they 
considered  to  be  inherent  in  correctional 
work,  both  adults  and  teenagers  cited: 

a.  working  with  people  you  can't  help 

b.  low  pay 

c.  hard  work  and  long  hours 

It  is  clear  from  these  findings  that  the 
American  public  generally  disdains  employ- 
ment in  the  correctional  field.  Therefore, 
one  might  reasonably  assume  that  these 
same  unfavorable  attitudes  toward  correc- 
tional careers  prevail  in  Massachusetts.  A 
concerted  effort  must  be  made  to  change 
public  attitudes  toward  corrections  in  order 
that  it  might  attract  some  of  the  high  cali- 
bre people  who  consider  entering  other  pro- 
fessions, such  as  medicine,  business,  or 
law.  (See  Education,  Service  and  Participa- 
tion) 

A  campaign  of  public  education  is  help- 
ful, but  it  is  not  enough.  Corrections  must 
be  made  more  attractive,  especially  to  the 
young,  who  are  as  yet  undecided  about 
career  choice.  Certainly,  correctional  work 
will  always  be  hazardous,  given  the  nature  of 
the  offender  population.  Moreover,  the  in- 
stitution is  often  an  unpleasant  place  in 
which  to  work.  Salaries,  then,  must  com- 
pensate for  the  lack  of  "fringe  benefits" 
associated  with  employment  in  corrections. 


Salaries 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  recruitment  of 
competent  persons  to  work  in  the  State  cor- 
rectional system  could  be  overcome  if 
salaries  were  adjusted  to  reflect  the  special 
training  and  responsibilities  required  of  the 
position.  Even  top  administrators  in  the  De- 
partment of  Correction  are  underpaid  when 
their  salaries  are  compared  with  those  of- 
fered by  other  States  to  their  correctional 
administrators.  Teachers'  salaries,  while 
comparable  to  those  in  some  public  schools, 
(See  Salary  comparisons  of  institutional 
school  teachers  with  Boston  public  school 
teachers)  do  not  take  into  account  the  ad- 
verse conditions  under  which  they  must  work. 
Most  psychiatric  social  worker  blocks  have 
remained  empty  for  a  number  of  years  be- 
cause of  low  salary.  Correctional  social 
workers,  when  compared  with  probation  and 
parole  officers  are  grossly  underpaid. 

By  way  of  contrast,  correctional  officers 
working  in  Massachusetts'  State  institutions 
are  some  of  the  highest  paid  in  the  country,132 
despite  the  fact  that  there  are  no  educational 
requirements  for  the  position.  Their  salaries 
are  competitive  with  those  of  police  and  fire- 
men (except  in  the  Boston  area)  with  whom 
they  are  often  compared. 

The  rationale  of  Massachusetts  correc- 
tions is  based  on  treatment  as  opposed  to 
custody.  The  fact  that  Correctional  Offi- 
cers- earn  more  than  Institutional  School 
Teachers,  and  the  same  as  Correctional 
Social  Workers  and  industrial  instructors, 
indicates  that  a  sizeable  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  treatment  personnel  must  be 
made  if  the  Department's  policies  are  to 
be  consistent  with  its  principles. 


Mass.  Commissioner 
of  Correction 

Conn.  Commissioner 
of  Correction 

Mass.  Deputy 
Commissioner 

New  York  Deputy 
Commissioner 

Boston  Public  School 
Teachers  (Bachelors) 


$18,000 
$28,000 
$12,000 
$29,000 
$6,500.00-10,700.00 
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Institutional  School 
Teachers 

Industrial  Instructor 

Correctional  Officer 

Senior  Correctional 
Officer 

Probation  Officer 

Parole  Officer 

Correctional  Social 
Worker 

b.  Subprofessionals 


$5,935.80-  7,527.00 
$6,349.20-  8,034.00 
$6,349.20-  8,034.00 

$6,895.20-  8,673.00 
$8,377.00-12,051.00 
$7,938.00-10,028.00 

$6,349.20-  8,034.00 


Manpower  shortages  have  underscored  the 
need  to  recruitpersonnel  from  other  sources. 
The  use  of  subprofessionals  in  the  correc- 
tional setting  is  one  possibility.  Correc- 
tional officers  may  be  used  as  counselors 
or  specialists  through  better  in-service 
training  and  advanced  education.  This  exists 
to  some  extent  at  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk,  where 
House  Officers  actually  come  closer  to  doing 
social  work  than  the  Norfolk  social  work 
staff.  In  Wisconsin,  the  Corrections  Division 
of  the  State  Welfare  Department  has  developed 
a  program  with  apparent  success  whereby 
large  numbers  of  staff  have  been  recruited, 
given  experience  in  the  field  and  then  pro- 
vided with  assistance  to  obtain  graduate 
degrees. 

The  use  of  offenders  is  another  possibility. 
"Project  Youth,"  a  pilot  program  at  M.C.I., 
Norfolk  and  the  '  ♦brainchild* '  of  a  convicted 
murderer,  utilizes  offenders  to  counsel  de- 
linquent youth,  the  theory  being  that  convicts 
are  more  capable  of  understanding  the  moti- 
vations underlying  juvenile  criminality  than 
are  many  professionals.  The  Department  of 
Correction  has  proposed  legislation  which 
will  permit  some  of  our  inmates  who  have 
shown  an  interest  in  controlling  juvenile 
delinquency  and  who  are  articulate  and  can  be 
selected  for  this  work  on  the  basis  of  atti- 
tude and  security  risks  to  appear  before 
groups  of  teenagers  at  clubs  or  schools,  etc. 
Experience  has  shown  that  in  the  States  of 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Colorado,  and  Iowa,  such 
programs  work  with  a  great  deal  of  success. 

Ex-offenders,  too,  constitute  another  po- 
tential manpower  resource.  The  Self- Devel- 
opment Group,  which  is  an  organization  com- 
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posed  primarily  of  offenders  and  ex-offend- 
ers, works  within,  as  well  as  outside  the 
institution.  SDG  seeks  to  effect  a  positive 
change  in  the  values  and  attitudes  of  its 
members  through  self-analysis  and  group 
discussion.  SDG  meetings  provide  a  cathar- 
tic experience  for  participants,  the  operating 
principle  being  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  Synanon.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  Self- Development  Group  has  not 
been  in  existence  long  enough  for  researchers 
to  measure  its  success  rate  in  reducing  re- 
cidivism; however,  it  does  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  kinds  of  programs  which  can  be 
instituted  utilizing  the  inmates  and  "gradu- 
ates'* of  our  correctional  institutions. 

Volunteers,  carefully  screened  and  train- 
ed, may  comprise  a  supplementary  manpower 
force  within  the  institution.  The  contribu- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  volunteer  services 
(the  arrangement  of  social  activities,  assis- 
tance in  avocational  programs,  tutoring, 
counseling,  letterwriting  and  the  provision  of 
recreational  activities)  all  testify  to  their 
value  both  in  the  State  and  correctional  sys- 
tem. One  major  reason  why  voluntary  efforts 
are  of  such  critical  importance  is  that: 

Corrections  has  too  long  been  isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  community  activity. 
The  direct  contact  of  the  volunteer  with  the 
correctional  system  provides  a  means  of 
countering  this  situation.  It  is  not  enough 
simply  to  increase  public  understanding  of 
corrections  through  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation. Rather,  intimate  personal  experience 
with  the  offender  has  the  capacity  to  make  the 
volunteer  an  important  participant  in  cor- 
rectional work  and  a  supporter  of  correction 
efforts.  133 

In  recent  years,  our  institutions  have  been 
inundated  by  volunteers  offering  various  ser- 
vices to  such  an  extent  that  supervising  their 
activities  has  become  a  major  concern.  How- 
ever, the  problem  of  supervision  does  not 
diminish  their  value,  nor  does  it  decrease 
the  need  for  expansion  of  their  services,  both 
within  and  outside  the  institution,  once  super- 
vision is  provided  and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties is  achieved.  More  trade  advisory  coun- 
cils are  needed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
vocational  training.  This  need  has  become 
an  issue  of  top  priority  in  corrections  today. 
Additional    volunteer    programs    should   be 


established  to  work  with  juvenile  delinquents 
ex-offenders,  and  potential  offenders  in  the 
community,  particularly  in  areas  where 
criminal  activity  is  concentrated.  Such  pro- 
jects have  been  demonstrably  successful  in 
New  York  City  where  the  Lower  East  Side 
Neighborhood  Association  has  enlisted  a  num- 
ber of  citizen  organizations  to  work  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  delinquency. 

c.  Selection 

The  recruitment  of  manpower  in  correc- 
tions should  be  followed  by  methods  of  select- 
ing those  persons  most  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  responsibilities  which  various  positions 
entail. 

Qualifications 

The  bulk  of  the  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  are  correctional  officers 
(1100+)  and  thus  they  will  be  given  special 
attention  in  this  section. 

There  are  no  educational  requirements 
for  correctional  officers,  in  spite  of  their 
strategic  importance  in  the  prison  commu- 
nity. The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice has  stated: 

They  may  be  the  most  influential  persons 
in  institutions  simply  by  virtue  of  their  num- 
bers £nd  their  daily  intimate  contact  with 
offenders.  .  .  They  can,  by  their  attitude  and 
understanding,  re-inforce  or  destroy  the 
effectiveness  of  almost  any  correctional  pro- 
gram. They  can  act  as  effective  intermedi- 
aries or  become  insurmountable  barriers 
between  the  inmate's  world  and  the  institu- 
tion's administrative  and  treatment  person- 
nel. 

It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  establish  high 
school  completion  as  an  immediate  educa- 
tional requirement. 

Civil  Service 


State  Correctional  employees  are  cur- 
rently required  to  take  a  civil  service  ex- 
amination as  a  condition  of  employment.  How- 
ever, the  veteran's  status  of  the  applicant  is 
more  of  a  salient  factor  in  his  appointment 
(the  NCCD  study  revealed  that  88%  of  the 
sample  of  correctional  officers  had  served 


in  the  armed  forces)  than  is  his  civil  service 
rating.  Moreover,  the  civil  service  system 
has  certain  inherent  defects  which  have 
prompted  some  critics  to  recommend  its 
abandonment  as  a  method  of  personnel  selec- 
tion. The  undesirable  features  of  civil  ser- 
vice includes:  (1)  its  stress  on  seniority  in 
promotion,  and  (2)  the  obstacles  it  poses  to 
removal  of  unsatisfactory  personnel.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  Stated: 

Lateral  entry  should  be  permitted  for 
qualified  personnel  above  beginning  levels  so 
that  a  talented  casework  supervisor  in  a 
county  department,  for  example,  can  com- 
pete for  a  similar  position  in  another  county 
or  State.  This  kind  of  mobility  is  particu- 
larly important  in  such  a  fragmented  field 
as  corrections.  Without  it,  there  can  be  little 
transfer  of  experience  and  learning  between 
systems.  Length  of  service  required  for 
promotion  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 

Another  major  criticism  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice system  is  the  fact  that  it  limits  the  re- 
cruiting of  ex-offenders  for  employment  in 
corrections.  Unless  statutory  provisions 
which  prohibit  the  hiring  of  those  persons 
with  a  record  of  commitment  in  an  institution 
are  repealed,  the  New  Careers  Concept  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  such  prestigous  groups 
as  the  Joint  Commission  on  Correctional 
Manpower  and  training134  will  be  greatly 
restricted  in  Massachusetts. 

d.  In  Service  Training  and  Education 

While  recruiting  and  selectingprocedures 
are  important  in  the  upgrading  of  the  quality 
of  personnel,  In  Service  Training  and  op- 
portunities for  advanced  education  insure 
that  the  quality  of  personnel  is  maintained 
as  well  as  improved. 

In  the  recent  past,  the  training  program 
for  correctional  officers  has  been  criticized 
for  its  basically  custodial  orientation.  Per- 
sonnel from  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  found  that  "Any  treatment 
type  classes  presently  included  in  the  pro- 
gram are  given  on  a  'one-shot*  basis  with 
little  hope  of  long-range  influence."135  Since 
the  correctional  officer,  in  most  cases,  has 
greater  impact  upon  the  inmate  than  any 
other  member  of  the  correctional  staff,  we 
cannot  take  the  risk  that  this  influence  will 
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be  negative.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  for 
Personnel  and  Training  stated  in  his  1967 
report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
that  "the  Training  Academy  needs  some  fresh 
approaches  to  some  of  the  vital  subjects 
taught,  especially  in  the  field  of  treatment 
and  classification.*'  In  response  to  this  need, 
the  Department  of  Correction  has  divided  its 
two  week  course  equally  between  "Custody, 
Security,  and  Control"  (first  week)  and 
"Classification  and  Treatment"  (second 
week). 

The  Massachusetts  correctional  system 
must  be  infused  with  "new  blood"  if  the  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  offenders  is  to  be 
more  than  just  a  goal.  Custodial  personnel 
must  be  made  to  realize  the  treatment  po- 
tential of  their  roles  within  the  prison  com- 
munity. This  can  be  accomplished  only  when 
in-service  training  programs  emphasize  the 
"corrective"  as  opposed  to  the  "punitive" 
function  of  the  present  day  institution.  One 
innovative  program  presently  underway  at 
M.C.I.,  Concord  is  the  "newline"  project 
in  which  officers  are  trained  in  group  coun- 
selling techniques. 

In-service  training  should  be  supple- 
mented with  academic  education  on  the  uni- 
versity level.  Northeastern  University  of- 
fers a  program  which  may  lead  to  a  degree 
in  correctional  practices.  Since  January, 
1969,  correctional  officers  may  attend  at 
no  expense.  Northeastern  also  supplements 
the  in-service  training  program.  Courses 
are  conducted  on-station  at  M.C.I.,  Concord, 
Walpole,  Norfolk,  and  Bridgewater.  More 
opportunities  need  to  be  available  for  in- 
dividuals to  continue  their  formal  educa- 
tion through  work  study,  educational  fur- 
lough, scholarship  programs  and  university 
extension  courses.  With  the  quality  of 
training  measurably  improved,  many  cor- 
rectional officers  can  subsequently  assume 
managerial  and  specialist  positions,  a  trend 
which  would  do  much  to  alleviate  current 
manpower  shortages.  With  the  establish- 
ment of  such  career  patterns,  recruitment 
should  be  extended  to  the  graduates  of 
junior  and  four-year  colleges. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  re- 
ported: 

The  great  shortage,  particularly  in  case 


manager  and  specialist  positions,  of  cor- 
rectional personnel  with  college  and  grad- 
uate degrees  is  at  least  in  part  a  product 
of  the  lack  of  interest  and  programs  in  the 
area  at  most  colleges  and  universities. 

Corrections  has  long  been  regarded  by  many 
schools  of  higher  learning  as  inappropriate 
for  academic  specialization.  Courses  in 
sociology,  psychology  and  other  fields  rele- 
vant to  corrections  according  to  the  Com- 
mission, "have  tended  to  ignore  the  poten- 
tial of  corrections,  both  as  a  career  for 
graduates  and  as  a  source  of  example  and 
experience  for  the  enrichment  of  class- 
room discussion.  The  advantage  of  bring- 
ing a  'community  of  skills'  to  bear  on  cor- 
rections have,  in  other  words,  seldom  been 
fully  realized." 

5.  Research 

Research  is  vital  to  the  effective  and  ef- 
ficient operation  of  correctional  agencies,  for 
lacking  the  basic  knowledge  of  crime  and  of- 
fenders, administrators  would  be  hard- 
pressed  to  develop  programs  and  services 
which  realistically  serve  the  needs  of  the 
offender  population.  Further,  with  little  or 
no  research,  those  responsible  for  making 
decisions  would  be  ill-prepared  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  established  programs. 

Law  requires  the  Commissioner  of  Cor- 
rection to  ".  .  .cause  to  be  conducted  studies 
furthering  the  Department's  knowledge  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  criminal  offender." 
Yet  less  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
operating  budget  (approximately  $13,000,000) 
or  less  than  $50,000  annually  is  spent  on 
statistical  and  evaluative  research.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  pointed  out 
that  private  industry  spends  over  3  percent 
of  its  budget  for  research  and  that  the 
Federal  Defense  Department  spends  over 
15  percent.  The  Commission  recommended 
that  funds  available  for  correctional  re- 
search be  multiplied  several  times.  If  the 
Department  allocated  only  the  3  percent 
that  private  industry  spends  on  research,  the 
research  budget  would  be  increased  to  about 
$400,000,  or  over  eight  times  what  is  now 
spent  for  that  purpose. 

Lack    of    funds    is   responsible   for   the 
under  staffing  in  the  Department's  division  of 
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research.  Personnel  is  needed  to  collect 
the  basic  data  on  offenders.  The  Director 
of  Research  has  recommended  that  posi- 
tions for  Statistical  Typists  be  established 
in  each  correctional  institution  and  in  the 
Department's  central  office.  The  present 
staff  collects  and  tabulates  information  per- 
taining to  incoming  offenders.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Correction  needs  statistically  cor- 
rect information  relevant  to  the  effect  of 
various  treatment  programs  on  outgoing  of- 
fenders  and  their  adjustment  in  the  com- 
munity. Only  when  this  is  accomplished  will 
the  Department  be  able  to  measure  the 
actual  effectiveness  of  its  programs. 

Presently,  the  evaluative  research  ac- 
tivity of  the  Department  is  grossly  under- 
staffed. There  is  only  one  full-time  De- 
partment of  Correction  position,  the  Social 
Science  Research  Specialist  who  is  respon- 
sible for  supervising  and  developing  research 
projects.  The  only  other  full-time  researcher 
is  filling  a  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  slot. 
In  view  of  this,  the  Department  has  been 
fortunate  to  obtain  the  services  of  students 
who  supplement  the  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  more  staff, 
funds  are  needed  to  replace  the  outdated  and 
inefficient  data  processing  equipment.  The 
present  type  of  card  punch  and  electro- 
mechanical card  sorter  were  introduced 
some  thirty  years  ago.  Many  tabulations 
must  be  done  by  hand,  a  process  which  often 
takes  months.  The  resulting  data  is  finally 
available  too  late  to  be  of  real  value.  Sta- 
tistical information  must  be  made  available 
much  more  promptly  if  the  Department  is 
to  avoid  the  21  month  delay  between  the  end 
of  a  year  and  publication  of  the  Statistical . 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction. 
This,  of  course,  necessitates  the  purchase 
of .  more  up-to-date  data  processing  equip- 
ment which  could  perform  complex  opera- 
tions quickly, 

A  central  computer  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  process  of  compiling  data  for  not 
only  the  Department  of  Correction,  but  for 
all  agencies  concerned  with  some  aspect  of 
correction;  i.e.,  Probation,  Parole,  the  Di- 
vision of  Youth  Service,  etc. 

A  modern  centralized  computer  for  State 
correctional    statistics  could  prepare  sum- 


maries of  the  work  of  each  individual  agency, 
as  well  as  a  summary  of  all  State  data.  In 
turn,  these  summaries  of  the  work  of  the 
local  agencies  (courts  or  police  departments) 
could  be  furnished  by  the  State  to  these  in- 
dividual agencies,  instead  of  requiring  them 
to  send  summaries  of  their  work  to  the 
State. 136 

Despite  insufficient  funds,  inadequate 
staffing  and  poor  equipment,  the  Department 
of  Correction  has  developed  a  commendable 
research  activity.  The  Department  publishes 
more  documents  in  one  year  than  many  State 
agencies  put  together.  The  Annual  Statis- 
tical Report  of  the  Department  of  Correction 
contains  not  only  statistics  on  institution- 
alized and  paroled  offenders  in  both  county 
and  State  systems,  but  arrest  and  court 
statistics  as  well.  Thus,  over  the  years  it 
has  become  indispensable  as  a  source  of 
information. 

Under  the  Social  Science  Research 
Specialist,  the  Department  of  Correction 
has  developed  a  rather  substantial  body  of 
data  relevant  to  recidivism  in  its  institu- 
tions. Further,  the  list  of  published  docu- 
ments which  evaluate  the  institutional  pro- 
grams is  impressive. 

It  is  clear  from  the  above  analysis,  that 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction 
has  more  strengths  than  weaknesses.  That 
more  remains  to  be  done  is  axiomatic,  yet 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  believe  that  the  capacity  for  im- 
proving the  system  in  terms  of  the  goals 
stated  at  the  outset  is  apparent.  While  this 
chapter  is  far  from  being  a  comprehensive 
evaluation  of  the  State  correctional  system, 
it  is  hoped  that  it  at  least  touches  upon 
some  of  the  more  crucial  issues  and  prob- 
lems facing  corrections  today. 

C.  The  County  System 

Description 

1.  Organization 

By  order  of  the  General  Court  in  1655, 
each  county  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility for  providing  a  house  of  correction  for 
the    incarceration   of  offenders.     Responsi- 
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bility  for  the  establishment  of  each  house  of        tains  a  house  of  correction  only, 
correction   was   vested   in  the  county  com- 


missioners. 

The  County  Commissioners,  elected  offi- 
cials, approve  all  budget  items  which  must 
be  submitted  to  the  General  Court  by  Feb- 
ruary 1,  of  each  year.  They  are  responsi- 
ble for  seeing  that  no  law  has  been  violated 
or  neglected  in  their  respective  institutions. 
They  are  given  the  responsibility  of  paroling 
prisoners  with  sentences  of  less  than  one 
year,  but  the  State  Parole  Board  has  juris- 
diction for  those  over  one  year. 

The  Sheriff,  among  other  duties  has  cus- 
tody and  control  over  the  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  (except  Deer  Island,  Boston) 
and  is  an  elected  official.  He  appoints, 
promotes  and  removes  personnel,  including 
the  appointment  of  a  Deputy-Master  in  charge 
of  the  institution. 

Reference  can  be  made  to  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
regarding  jails  and  houses  of  correction  in 
the  section  dealing  with  the  Department  of 
Correction. 

Jails 


2.  Institutions  and  Inmate  Populations 
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Jails  are  used  primarily  for  the  deten- 
tion of  persons  awaiting  disposition  of  their 
cases  who  are  not  bailed,  and  also  for  sen- 
tenced criminals  usually  serving  short  sen- 
tences of  one  month  or  less.  Persons  may 
also  be  held  in  jail  as  material  witnesses, 
but  they  must  be  segregated  from  those 
serving  sentences. 

Houses  of  Correction 

Houses  of  correction  are  larger  units 
used  primarily  for  sentenced  prisoners  com- 
mitted by  the  courts  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  average  sentences  to  houses  of  correc- 
tion range  between  six  months  and  one  year, 
and  in  no  case  may  the  sentence  exceed 
2  1/2  years  for  any  offense,  although  multi- 
ple sentences  for  more  than  one  offense 
could  bring  the  term  beyond  the  2  1/2  years. 

Eleven  counties  maintain  both  jails  and 
houses  of  correction.  Nantucket  has  neither 
a  jail,  nor  a  house  of  correction;  Dukes 
County  maintains  a  jail;  and  Billerica  main- 


The  population  of  all  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  in  Massachusetts  on  any  given 
day  is  considerably  less  than  the  total  pop- 
ulation of  the  eight  State  correctional  insti- 
tutions. However,  the  annual  commitments 
to  these  county  institutions  far  exceeds  the 
number  committed  to  the  State  institutions. 
In  1967,  the  number  of  sentenced  prisoners 
reported  committed  to  all  jails  and  houses 
of  correction  was  8,551  compared  with  4,283 
in  the  State  system.  Yet  the  daily  average 
population  of  the  State  system  in  1967  was 
3,397,  compared  to  a  combined  total  count 
on  December  31,  1967,  of  1,731  persons  con- 
fined in  county  institutions. 

The  population  of  the  county  jails  range 
from  a  daily  average  of  355  (during  1967)  at 
Deer  Island  to  38  at  the  Franklin  House  of 
Correction.  The  length  of  sentence  imposed 
most  often  by  a  judge  during  the  last  five 
years  has  been  one  month,  with  sentences 
of  two  years  or  more  constituting  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  total. 

County  institutions  may  confine  those  per- 
sons who  are  being  detained  without  bail  to 
await  trial  as  well  as  persons  seventeen 
years  of  age  and  older  who  are  serving  sen- 
tences of  up  to  2  1/2  years  on  each  count 
for  "misdemeanors".  Occasionally,  the 
"incorrigibles"  among  juvenile  offenders 
are  incarcerated  in  county  adult  correc- 
tional institutions.  Inmates  range  from 
those  presumed  innocent  to  those  charged 
with  drunkenness,  petty  larceny  and  first 
degree  murder. 

Jails  and  houses  of  correction  confine 
female  offenders  as  well  as  maile  offenders 
in  segregated  quarters  with  the  exception 
of  the  institutions  at  Deer  Island,  Billerica, 
Lawrence  and  New  Bedford. 

Figure  54  provides  data  on  county  institu- 
tions. 

3.  Programs  and  Services 

The  programs  and  services  offered  by 
county  jails  and  houses  of  correction  vary 
from   institution   to    institution.     Currently, 
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FIGURE  54 
COUNTY  CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 


County  of: 
Total 

Location  of  Institutions 

1966 
Total 
8,999 

Commitments 

M               F 
8,715            284 

Average  No. 

of  Inmates, 
1966 

1,952 

Net  Cost 

of  Maintaining 

Each  Prisoner 

$3,411.13 

Barnstable 

Barnstable 

180 

174 

6 

57 

4,437.31 

Berkshire 

Pittsfield 

362 

359 

3 

53 

3,110.23 

Bristol 

New  Bedford 

557 

557 

- 

145 

2,576.89 

Dukes 

Edgar  town 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Essex 

Lawrence  and  Salem 

246 

246 

- 

153 

3,077.49 

Franklin 

Greenfield 

178 

173 

5 

26 

4,000.14 

Hampden 

Springfield 

877 

856 

22 

155 

2,770.82 

Hampshire 

Northampton 

204 

203 

1 

45 

2,907.12 

Middlesex 

Billerica  &  Cambridge 

1,303 

1,303 

- 

279 

2,664.95 

Norfolk 

Dedham 

339 

337 

2 

90 

4,098.51 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

438 

408 

30 

107 

3,948.90 

Suffolk 

Boston  &  Deer  Island 

1,312 

1,160 

152 

661 

2,974.00 

Worcester 

Worcester 

1,411 

1,364 

47 

181 

2,876.07 

five  institutions,  Barnstable,  Dedham,  New 
Bedford,  Worcester  and  Deer  Island,  have 
well-established  rehabilitative  programs.  In 
other  county  institutions,  rehabilitative  pro- 
grams have  developed  more  slowly,  due  to 
insufficient  funds,  lack  of  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel shortages.  In  still  other  institutions, 
little  in  the  way  of  establishing  rehabilita- 
tion programs  has  been  attempted. 

4.  Personnel  and  Training 


The  staffing  patterns  of  county  institu- 
tions have  been  primarily  on  a  custodial  and 
maintenance  basis.  More  than  90%  of  the 
staff  are  designated  (for  payroll  purposes) 
as  guards  or  senior  guards,  but  are  referred 


to  as  correctional  officers.  Salaries  range 
from  $5,935  per  year  with  top  pay  at  $7,527. 
Since  these  positions  are  appointive,  there 
are  no  specific  educational  requirements. 
Correctional  officers  at  Deer  Island  are 
under  Civil  Service, 

All  of  the  institutions  provide  for  some 
initial  on  the  job  training  for  new  personnel, 
Barnstable  County  has  operated  a  yearly 
training  course  for  correctional  officers 
based  on  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
course  for  jailers.  In  1968,  the  State 
Training  Academy  staff  conducted  lectures 
and  discussions  in  correctional  procedures 
at  nine  county  institutions.  Additional  train- 
ing sessions  were  held  at  the  Training  Acad- 
emy itself. 
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Evaluation 

The  paucity  of  research  material  has 
precluded  extensive  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  county  correctional  system.  This  is 
unfortunate,  since  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  organizational  and  administrative  struc- 
ture, the  programs  and  services  rendered 
and  the  personnel  and  training  policies  of  the 
county  system  would  be  a  major  step  in  the 
improvement  of  the  correctional  process  as 
a  whole,  A  detailed  inventory  of  what  is 
available  in  the  county  correctional  system 
should  be  undertaken  to  expand  the  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  the  system. 

1.  Organization  and  Administration 

At  present,  thirteen  of  the  fourteen  coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts  operate  correctional 
institutions.  The  county  sheriff,  an  elected 
official  is  charged  with  the  "custody  and  con- 
trol of  the  jails  in  his  county  and,  except 
in  Suffolk  County,  of  the  house  of  correction 
therein."  138  In  addition,  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction  has  "general  supervision  of 
jails  and  houses  of  correction."  139  Under 
existing  statutes,  however,  the  Commissioner 
has  no  power  to  act  upon  his  findings  regard- 
jjig  county  institutions,  except  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  General  Court. 

a.  State  vs.  Local  Administration 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  "local  jails  and  misdemeanant 
institutions  should  be  integrated  into  State 
correctional  systems."  140In  Massachusetts, 
the  system  of  county  administration  has  been 
the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  since 
World  War  I.  Numerous  proposals  have  been 
made  since  that  time  to  integrate  the  State 
and  county  correctional  systems. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  studies  of  the 
county  correctional  system  was  performed 
in  1962  by  an  ad  hoc  Governor's  Committee 
on  jails  and  houses  of  correction.  The  first 
recommendation  of  this  Committee  was  that 
the  houses  of  correction  should  be  transferred 
to  the  State  Department  of  Correction. 

The  Committee  based  its  recommenda- 
tion on  the  philosophy  that  a  coordinated 
correctional  system  should  be  established 
and  that  the  institutions  in  the  system  should 


be  of  varying  types.  In  conjunction  with  the 
unification,  the  Committee  also  recommended 
the  establishment  of  a  central  classification 
center  in  the  Department  of  Correction  to 
prepare  a  rehabilitation  plan  for  each  of- 
fender and  to  determine  whether  the  offender 
should  be  placed  in  a  maximum,  medium,  or 
minimum  security  facility. 

Opposition  to  the  Committee's  recom- 
mendation focussed  on  two  principal  areas. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  these  areas  in 
the  chapter  on  the  Department  of  Correction. 
First  was  the  fact  that  operating  costs  of 
county  institutions  were  lower  than  those  of 
State  institutions.  This  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  today.  According  to  statistics 
published  for  1966,  the  net  annual  operating 
cost  on  a  per  capita  basis  was,  $3,379.80 
for  the  State  system,  while  many  counties 
spend  approximately  the  same  amount  or 
a  little  more.  Thus,  the  costs  are  nearly 
identical  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  county 
institutions  receive  the  less  dangerous  of- 
fender. In  addition,  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection operates  psychological  counseling, 
vocational  training,  and  evaluative  research 
programs,  which  if  duplicated  at  the  county 
level,  would  add  considerably  to  their  costs. 

At  the  same  time,  while  costs  for  main- 
taining county  facilities  are  rising,  it  is 
unusual  that  a  county  can  command  the 
necessary  resources  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  rehabilitative  programs,  the  hiring 
of  qualified  personnel,  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment and  the  building  of  new  facilities. 
Therefore,  the  second  objection  to  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  revolved  around 
the  issue  of  local  versus  State  control  in 
general.  Massachusetts  has  a  historic  tra- 
dition of  local  autonomy  in  governmental  af- 
fairs. However,  in  recent  years,  it  has 
become  increasingly  evident  that,  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  the  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
cannot  finance  and  maintain  on  an  adequate 
basis  all  of  the  large  number  of  programs 
which  have  traditionally  been  their  responsi- 
bility. Thus,  the  responsibility  for  opera- 
ting and  maintaining  the  mental  health  cen- 
ter program,  and  the  public  welfare  pro- 
gram, for  example,  has  been  given  to  the 
State  government. 

Two  primary  advantages  have  generally 
been   cited  by   those  who  favor  transfer  of 
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county  correctional  institutions  to  the  State 
government.  The  first  advantage  would  be  the 
considerably  greater  resources  of  the  State 
to  properly  fund  needed  improvements  in 
both  programs  and  facilities.  The  second 
advantage  cited  is  the  increased  profes- 
sionalism which  could  result  from  the  trans- 
fer of  county  institutions  to  the  State.  At 
present,  only  the  Suffolk.  County  House  of 
Correction  is  covered  by  Civil  Service. 
Personnel  at  all  other  institutions  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  sheriff.  Although  numerous 
dedicated  career  employees  have  served 
under  several  different  administrations,  the 
possibility  for  appointment  on  the  basis  of 
political  service  does  exist. 

Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
retaining  the  present  administrative  struc- 
ture of  county  correctional  institutions.  Con- 
sideration should  also  be  given  to  two  other 
administrative  models  which  have  been  pro- 
posed, i.e.,  regionalized  institutions  and  a 
State  subsidy  program. 

b.  Regionalization  of  County  Institutions 

What  can  be  done  to  provide  solutions  to 
the  problems  in  operating  county  institutions, 
most  of  which  stem  from  the  lack  of  funds? 
"While  State  administration  has  the  theoreti- 
cal advantage  of  drawing  upon  greater  re- 
sources, standardizing  operating  procedures 
and  consolidating  supportive  services,  there 
is  as  yet  no  empirical  evidence  that  greater 
effectiveness  has  been  achieved."  141 

Collaborative  administration  is  perhaps  a 
feasible  alternative  to  State  take-over  of 
county  jails  and  houses  of  correction.  Re- 
gionalization of  county  facilities  is  one  form 
of  collaboration.  Under  this  plan,  county 
institutions  and  jails  would  provide  essential 
services  to  given  geographic  areas  regard- 
less of  city  and  county  jurisdictional  lines. 
On  this  concept  of  regional  correction  facili- 
ties, the  President's  Crime  Commission 
wrote: 

Regionalization  of  misdemeanant  correc- 
tions is  another  important  approach  to  im- 
provement. Most  rural  counties  cannot  af- 
ford the  personnel,  facilities  and  services  a 
good,  short-term  institution  should  have. 
Possibly  under  State  control,  or  with  State 


assistance,  many  'satellite'  camps,  or  in- 
stitutions could  be  established  to  which  in- 
mates could  be  sent.  Small  jurisdictions 
should  arrange  to  contract  with  nearby  metro- 
politan areas  for  all  the  needs  they  cannot 
meet  effectively  themselves.  In  some  cases, 
this  is  already  done  where  States  have  con- 
demned local  jails.  142 

On  April  18,  1969,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  proposed  legislation  provid- 
ing that  the  State  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion with  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Administration  could  require  counties  to 
join  together  to  operate  regional  houses  of 
correction.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  consolidate  those  institutions  which 
have  such  small  populations  that: 

modern  correctional  programs  simply 
cannot  be  conducted  in  them,  with  the  result 
that  the  taxpayer  is  paying  more,  for  eco- 
nomically inefficient  institutions  but  receiv- 
ing less%  M3 

The  principle  behind  the  proposal  seems 
generally  sound,  particularly-  when  the  pro- 
posal is  viewed  as  one  part  of  a  three-part 
program.  Part  two  involved  the  transfer  of 
all  female  offenders  serving  sentences  in  ex- 
cess of  thirty  days  to  the  State  correctional 
system  and  part  three  would  be  the  transfer 
of  alcoholics  to  medically  oriented  detoxifi- 
cation centers. 

c.  State  Subsidization 

As  stated  earlier,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  recommended  full  integration  of 
State  and  local  correctional  systems.  Its 
Task  Force  on  Corrections  noted  that: 

There  are  a  number  of  intermediate  steps 
that  can  be  taken  where  full  integration  is  not 
feasible.  One  of  these  is  the  setting  of  State 
standards  accompanied  by  financial  assis- 
tance in  meeting  them. 144 

State  subsidies  could  be  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  various  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, such  as  counseling,  vocational  train- 
ing, and  related  services.  Either  direct 
financial  subsidies  or  a  State-administered 
program  could  be  established  to  provide  regu- 
lar correctional  officer  training  as  well  as 
training  in  correctional  administration.  Such 
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a  subsidy  program  would  be  similar  to  pro- 
bation subsidy  programs  established  in  a 
number  of  States. 

2.  Institutions  and  Inmate  Population 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  improving  the 
county  correctional  system  would  be  to  take 
out  of  jails  and  houses  of  correction  the 
great  number  of  people  who  do  not  belong 
there.  In  1966,  4,182  persons,  or  48  percent 
of  a  total  of  8,999  were  sentenced  to  county 
institutions  for  drunkenness.  The  increasing 
use  of  probation  as  an  alternative  to  incar- 
ceration should  have  the  long-range  effect 
of  substantially  reducing  county  inmate  pop- 
ulations. 

Perhaps,  the  removal  of  alcoholics  from 
the  correctional  process  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  diversion  of  other  offenders 
(e.g.  drug  users,  prostitutes,  and  other 
socially  incompetent  persons  whose  behavior, 
hurts  themselves,  but  not  society),  to  non- 
criminal treatment.  Other  lesser  offenders 
could  escape  prosecution  by  voluntarily  ac- 
cepting help  before  trial  in  programs  simi- 
lar to  the  Manhattan  Employment  Project 
now  being  conducted  on  an  experimental 
basis  by  the  VERA  Institute  of  Justice  in 
,  New  York. 

The  more  serious  offenders  whose  crimes 
are  felonious  in  nature,  should  be  transferred 
to   the    State  correctional  system  for  treat- 
ment. 

The  removal  of  these  offenders  to  State 
facilities  need  not  depend  upon  the  complete 
integration  of  misdemeanant  corrections  into 
State  systems.  Some  States  empower  sen- 
tencing judges  to  commit  certain  classes  of 
misdemeanants  to  State  correctional  facili- , 
ties.  .  .Whatever  the  method,  the  transfer  of 
such  offenders  should  permit  local  institu- 
tions to  take  advantage  of  their  proximity  to 
the  community  through  orienting  future  con- 
struction and  program  development  around 
the  model  of  the  community  -  treatment  cen- 
ters. .  ." 14S  to  be  discussed  in  this  and  a 
later  section. 


The  Female  Offender 


for  county  correctional  administrators,  for 
there  are  too  few  women  inmates  to  make  the 
development  of  rehabilitative  programs  to 
meet  their  special  needs,  practical  from  an 
economic  standpoint.  The  Annual  Statistical 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
lists  284  women  sentenced  to  county  houses 
of  correction.  Of  these,  52  paid  fines  and 
were  released,  170  served  sentences  of  one 
month  or  less,  39  received  sentences  of  two 
or  three  months,  15  were  sentenced  to  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  eight  were  sentenced 
to  a  year  or  more. 

In  recent  years,  several  attempts  have 
been  made  "to  amend  the  sentencing  laws 
to  provide  that  all  women  sentenced  to  an 
institution  upon  conviction  of  whether  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor  be  committed  to  the  Mass- 
achusetts Correctional  Institution,  Framing- 
ham,  rather  than  to  a  county"  penal  institu- 
tion, provided  they  are  sentenced  for  more 
than  thirty  days."146-  M.CoV,  Framinghamis 
currently  operating  at  half  its  capacity,  with 
the  result  that  it  costs  over  $7,000  annually 
to  maintain  one  offender.  At  the  same  time, 
this  institution  has  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  most  progressive  institutions  for 
female  offenders  in  the  country.  In  light  of 
the  above  facts,  it  appears  unreasonable  for 
judges  to  continue  to  sentence  women  to 
county  houses  of  correction  where  programs 
designed  to  prepare  them  for  reintegration 
into  society  are  either  non-existent  or  piti- 
fully inadequate. 

The  Future  of  County  Institutions 

Some  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the 
country  are  located  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  Salem  jail  was  built  in  1813,  its 
extension  in  1883;  the  Dedham  jail  was  put 
up  in  1833,  and  the  Lawrence  institution  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  Deer  Island  House 
of  Correction  is  using  buildings  that  date 
back  to  1840,  and  the  Charles  Street  Jail 
was  started  in  1848,  Northampton  was  con- 
structed in  1853.  Only  three  were  built  in 
this  century,  Plymouth,  Billerica,  and  Barn- 
stable." ^ 

Unquestionably,  many  facilities  will  have 
to  be  replaced.    Plans  are  already  underway 
for   the  construction  of  a  new  200 -unit  jail 
Female  offenders  pose  a  special  problem       atop  the  Middlesex  Court  House,  which  will 
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be  ready  for  occupancy  in  1969  or  1970.  A 
sum  of  $50,000  has  been  awarded  to  Norfolk 
County  for  construction  of  a  new  institution. 
The  Sheriff  of  Worcester  County,  when  he 
assumed  office  in  1962,  spent  $100,000  to  im- 
prove conditions  at  his  jail. 

However,  with  the  new  developments  and 
trends  in  corrections  and  other  criminal 
justice  fields,  it  is  imperative  that  new 
institutions  be  soundly  planned  if  they  are 
not  to  become  obsolete  within  a  few  years. 
The  Manual  of  Correctional  Standards  states: 

"It  is  a  truism  in  architectural  plan- 
ning that  a  building  should  be  a  frank  ex- 
pression of  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
put.  .  .In  spite  of  this  rather  simple  con- 
cept, many  prisons  have  been  built  with 
little  regard  to  changing  philosophy  and 
changing  program  needs.  Institutions  de- 
signed for  use  in  1980  have  small  chance 
of  functioning  properly  on  the  premises  of 
1900,  or  even  1930,  and  certainly  not  those 
of  1965." 148 

Perhaps  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  relating  facility  to  function  is  flexibility. 
Personnel  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons 
wrote,  "The  two  most  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  older  prisons  and  jails  are 
their  massive  structural  security  and  lack 
of  flexibility."149  Again,  institutions  must 
be  designed  with  an  eye  to  the  future.  The 
new  Middlesex  County  facility  will  be  equip- 
ped almost  entirely  with  cells,  but  they  can 
be  removed  to  redesign  the  cell  space  for 
other  types  of  inmate  housing.  This  is  the 
type  of  foresight  that  is  needed  in  correc- 
tional planning. 

A  "Model"  for  County  Institutions 

What  should  the  newly  constructed  county 
institutions  look  like?  The  President's 
Crime  Commission  has  developed  a  useful 
model  which  has  been  reproduced  here  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  county  cor- 
rectional administrations  to  consider  care- 
fully their  plans  for  building  new  facilities. 

The  model  institution  would  be  relatively 
small,  and  located  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  areas  from  which  it  draws  its  inmates, 
probably  in,  or  near,  a  city,  rather  than  in 
a    remote    location.     While  it  might  have  a 


few  high-security  units  for  short  term  de- 
tention under  unusual  circumstances,  diffi- 
cult and  dangerous  inmates  would  be  sent  to 
other  institutions  for  longer  confinement. 

Architecturally,  the  model  institution 
would  resemble  as  much  as  possible  a 
normal  residential  setting.  Rooms,  for 
example,  would  have  doors,  rather  than 
bars.  Inmates  would  eat  at  small  tables  in 
an  informal  atmosphere.  There  would  be 
classrooms,  recreation  facilities,  dayrooms, 
and  perhaps  a  shop  and  library.  15° 

3.  Programs  and  Services 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made 
in  the  area  of  rehabilitation  since  the  Gardner 
Committee  released  its  report  on  the  county 
adult  correctional  system  in  1962.  However, 
county  government  has  been  handicapped  by 
the  fundamental  lack  of  financial  resources 
with  which  to  develop  desperately  needed  re- 
habilitative programs  and  services. 

Education 

The  educational  level  of  persons  sentenced 
to  houses  of  correction  is  low.  In  a  recent 
survey,  it  was  estimated  that  80  percent  of 
the  inmates  in  five  county  institutions  had 
dropped  out  of  school  at  some  point  before 
high  school  graduation.  One  county  institu- 
tion that  had  been  keeping  statistics,  showed 
that  55  percent  of  the  prisoners  during  a 
four-year  period  reported  less  than  an  eighth 
grade  education. 1S  » 

Educational  opportunities  are  limited  pri- 
marily because  of  the  lack  of  a  full-time 
staff.  Generally,  a  guard  is  selected  as  a 
person  to  be  responsible  for  the  education 
program  in  specific  industries.  Correspon- 
dence courses  have  been  available  through 
university  extention  for  a  number  of  years. 
Most  recently,  many  Sheriffs  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  available  federal  funds  to  estab- 
lish classes  in  Adult  Basic  Education,  there- 
by employing  part-time  school  teachers  and 
an  occasional  guidance  person  from  the' local 
school  system.  Some  county  facilities  have 
received  grants  from  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  part-time  teachers  who  con- 
duct evening  classes.  However,  the  OEO 
cut-back  of  funds  forced  curtailment  of  this 
program  at  Dedham.   Other  institutions  have 
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developed  volunteer  programs  and  have  util- 
ized interested  citizens  as  custodial  per- 
sonnel and  inmates  to  assist  in  evening 
education  and  tutorial  programs. 

One  program  with  potential  is  the  "Self- 
Help"  program  which  is  being  administered 
at  the  Deer  Island  House  of  Correction. 
Educational  courses  include  Adult  Basic 
Education,  Basic  English  for  Spanish- speak- 
ing inmates,  Basic  Law,  Public  Speaking 
and  correspondence  courses. 

The  study  release  program  at  Worcester 
is  a  hopeful  precedent.  This  program  was 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  1968  when  three  or 
four  House  of  Correction  inmates  attended 
nearby  Clark  University  evening  session  to 
take  college  courses  for  credit.  Tuition 
was  waived  and  text  books  were  supplied  by 
the  Massachusetts  County  Commissioners 
and  Sheriffs  Association  and  the  Massachu- 
setts Correctional  Association. 1S2 

However,  while  educational  opportunities 
are  available,  most  inmates  lack  the  motiva- 
tion to  take  advantage  of  them.  Further, 
there  are  no  testing  and  guidance  services 
in  county  facilities  which  would  be  useful 
in  determining  why  inmates  as  a  group  fail 
academically  as  well  as  encouraging  them  to 
participate  in  those  programs  offered. 

County  institutions,  too,  must  depend 
upon  the  generosity  of  citizens  in  the  com- 
munity to  build  up  their  libraries.  Educa- 
tional materials,  such  as  text  books,  visual 
aids,  etc.  are  in  short  supply. 

Industry  and  Vocational  Training 

The  availability  of  industry  both  as  a 
constructive  use  of  leisure  time  and  as  a 
training  device  to  develop  skills  and  work 
habits  is  generally  lacking  throughout  the 
county  system.  Institutions  have  either  no 
industry  or  merely  a  few  shops  which  can 
employ  only  a  few  persons  at  a  time.  Most 
industries  are  small  and  limited  in  produc- 
tion with  part  of  that  production  applied  to 
institution  consumption.  Some  of  the  indus- 
tries scattered  throughout  the  State  include  a 
brush  shop,  tailor,  cobbler,  mattress  and 
carpenter  shops,  a  block  plant  and  auto- 
truck  repair  shop.     Several  of  the  institu- 


tions operate  small  truck  gardens  and  limited 
livestock. 

Opportunities  for  some  form  of  vocational 
training  have  received  some  emphasis  over 
the  past  few  years.  Where  industry  is  re- 
stricted by  budgetary  limitations,  physical 
space  and  staff,  vocational  training  even  on  a 
limited  basis  is  not  applicable.  Several  of 
the  county  institutions  have  utilized  custodial 
staff,  inmates,  citizen  volunteers,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  outside  industry  to  develop 
vocational  training  programs  in  such  areas 
as  electronics,  small  appliance  repair,  auto 
repair,  radio  and  TV  repair  and  selling. 

Many  institutions  utilize  such  existing 
agencies  as  the  Division  of  Employment  Se- 
curity for  testing,  counseling,  and  job  place- 
ment. The  Worcester  House  of  Correction 
reported  that  with  the  assistance  of  DES,  159 
released  inmates  were  placed  on  jobs  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1967. 

Work  release  in  the  county  correctional 
system  is  even  more  developed  than  the 
State's  program  under  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection. At  least  three  times  the  number  of 
offenders  who  have  participated  in  the  State 
program  have  been  on  work  release  in  Wor- 
cester alone.  One  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  work  release  was  initiated  earlier 
at  the  county  level.153 

Under  county  work  release,  inmates  are 
given  a  chance  to  work  outside  the  institu- 
tion in  paying  jobs.  Their  checks  are  sent 
to  the  Sheriff,  who  deducts  $15.00  for  room 
and  board  at  the  jail  and  pays  any  debts 
they  might  owe;  i.e.  child  support,  or  ali- 
mony, or  payments  on  a  house  for  the 
prisoner's  family.  The  rest  is  saved  and 
returned  to  him  when  he  is  released. 

The  major  set  back  to  work  release  is 
that  it  can  be  successful  only  in  some  coun- 
ties. Dedham,  Worcester,  and  Springfield, 
for  examples,  are  located  near  several  major 
industries  that  need  employees,  while  in 
Barnstable,  employment  is  generally 
seasonal.  Further,  Barnstable  has  a  trans- 
portation problem. 

The  present  county  work  release  laws, 
like    State   work  release  statutes,  prohibits 
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sex  offenders  and  those  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  against  persons  from  participating 
in  the  program.  Laws  also  require  that  in- 
mates be  housed  separately  in  the  institu- 
tion to  reduce  the  threat  of  contraband  being 
smuggled  into  non-work  releasees.  Thus, 
the  potential  of  work  release  as  a  rehabili- 
tative program  is  restricted. 

Work  release  could  be  a  more  profitable 
experience  for  county  offenders  if  they  could 
be  guaranteed  placement  at  a  regular  paying 
job  once  released  from  the  institution.  In 
addition,  if  work  release  were  integrated  with 
vocational  training,  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  programs  would  be  increased  many  times. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  not  enough  in  the  way 
of  teaching  vocational  skills  in  county  insti- 
tutions to  make  such  an  approach  feasible. 

Mental  Health 

There  are  no  psychiatrists,  or  psycholo- 
gists working  full-time  in  any  of  the  county 
institutions.  However,  "some  institutions 
are  taking  advantage  of  their  proximity  to 
colleges  and  universities  to  invite  faculty 
members  from  the  psychology  and  sociology 
departments  to  conduct  group-therapy  ses- 
sions with  the  inmates.  These  are  followed 
by  individual  counseling  periods  with  gradu- 
ate students."154 

The  Northampton  jail  and  house  of  cor- 
rection is  using  this  method  and  has  collected 
drug  addicts  from  the  nearby  jails.  Their 
group  therapy  program  is  designed  to  help 
addicts  overcome  their  psychological  addic- 
tion to  drugs. 

Professional    personnel    during    the   last 
few    years    have    supervised   group   therapy 
sessions    at   the    Norfolk   County   House   of 
Correction. 

Recreation 

Appropriate  recreation  areas  are  in  short 
supply  among  the  various  institutions. 
Specific  areas  of  the  institutions  such  as 
corridors  are  used  at  designated  times  for 
recreation  purposes.  Outside  activities  are 
limited  in  the  majority  of  the  institutions 
with  little  space  available  for  group  activi- 
ties.    Some  institutions  have  outside  areas 


large  enough,  or  a  gymnasium  to  accommo- 
date activities  such  as  volleyball  and  hand- 
ball. Indoor  activities  are  limited  to  some 
hobby  activities,  television,  ping  pong,  and 
the  like.  A  guard  usually  assumes'  the 
responsibility    for    recreational   programs. 

Medical  Care 

Limited  medical,  dental,  and  optical  care 
is  available  at  all  institutions.  Where  ex- 
tended care  is  needed,  general  hospital 
facilities  in  neighboring  communities  or  the 
hospital  at  the  M.C.I. ,  Norfolk  are  used. 

Religion  Services 

Opportunity  for  religious  services  are 
available  at  all  institutions  and  are  ser- 
viced by  visiting  clergymen.  The  Chaplains 
also  accept  the  major  responsibility  for 
counseling  inmates. 

Expanding  Treatment  Opportunities 
in  the  Jail 

The  jail  has  largely  been  overlooked  as 
a  facility  in  which  to  begin  the  process  of 
reintegrating  the  offender  back  into  the  com- 
munity. The  President's  Crime  Commission 
wrote: 

"The  lack  of  correctional  programming 
in  jails  and  detention  facilities  means,  for 
one  thing,  that  those  who  are  least  culpable 
receive  the  most  inadequate  treatment,  often 
without  even  minimal  physical  comforts.  It 
also  means  that  opportunities  invaluable 
from  the  correctional  standpoint  are  lost: 
the  chance  to  counsel  an  offender  immedi- 
ately after  his  offense,  when  he  may  be  most 
responsive;  the  chance  to  secure  social  ser- 
vices with  little  or  no  description  of  the 
fabric  of  an  offender's  life;  the  chance  to 
become  acquainted,  through  early  treatment 
attempt,  with  how  an  offender  would  be 
likely  to  respond  to  later  correctional  ef- 
forts, knowledge  which  would  help  in  intake 
and  sentencing  decisions." 

Major  limitations  to  the  development  of 
treatment  programs  within  our  jail  facili- 
ties include:  (1)  the  short  period  of  the  mis- 
demeanant sentence,  and  (2)  the  lack  of  staff 
to  conduct  the  programs.    In  reference  to  the 
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first  limitation,  some  recent  programs  es- 
tablished elsewhere  use  intensive  methods 
which  are  geared  to  the  offender  with  a  three 
or  four  months  sentence.  Secondly,  other 
programs  which  have  been  developed  aug- 
ment professional  staff  with  volunteers.  Some 
form  of  intensive  treatment  should  be  es- 
tablished in  our  jail  facilities.  Counseling, 
testing  and  tutoring  services  are  possible 
features  of  such  a  program.  Work  and  study 
release,  too,  offer  promise.  Staffing  proce- 
dures would  include  the  use  of  volunteers, 
undergraduate,  graduate,  as  well  as  law 
students.  Referral  to  the  community  for 
treatment  should  be  established  policy  when 
offenders  require  the  specialized  services 
of  professionals  who  are  unavailable  in  the 
institutions. 

A   County    Institution  as  a 
Community  Correctional  Ce"nter 

This  plan  envisions  the  transformation 
of  the  county  institution  into  a  wholly  new 
kind  of  correctional  institution  which  would 
be  "architecturally  and  methodologically  the 
antithesis  of  the  traditional  fortress-like 
prison,  physically  and  psychologically  iso- 
lated from  the  larger  society  and  serving 
primarily  as  a  place  of  banishment."155  This 
model  institution  developed  by  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  would  utilize  to  the  ful- 
lest extent  possible,  the  resources  of  the 
community  which  it  serves.  It  would  have  a 
thorough  screening  and  classification  system 
to  process  newly  committed  inmates.  For 
those  who  are  not  returned  quickly  to  com- 
munity treatment,  the  new  institution  would 
provide  short-term  intensive  treatment  be- 
fore placing  them  in  the  community  under  ap- 
propriate supervision.  This  would  neces- 
sitate the  recruitment  of  a  full-time  profes- 
sional staff  to  provide  mental  health  ser- 
vices. Its  position  in  the  city  from  which  it 
draws  the  bulk  of  its  inmates  would  hopefully 
encourage  volunteers  and  student  interns 
from  community  colleges  to  participate  in 
its  programs. 

Other  offenders,  after  being  diagnosed 
by  classification  committees  as  more  diffi- 
cult and  requiring  greater  custody,  might 
be  sent  to  State  facilities  for  longer-term 
confinement.  However,  they  might  eventually 
be    returned  to  the  community  correctional 


institution  as  a  port  of  re-entry  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Work  and  study  release  would  be  estab- 
lished practices  in  the  community  correc- 
tional institutions  and  would  function  as  part 
of  an  integrated  program  of  vocational  train- 
ing and  academic  education.  Home  fur- 
lough would  also  be  available  to  inmates. 
Such  partial  release  programs  "would  per- 
mit offenders  to  cope  with  release  prob- 
lems in  manageable  pieces,  rather  than 
trying  to  develop  satisfactory  home  rela- 
tionships, employment  and  leisure-time  ac- 
tivity all  at  once." 156  When  an  inmate  re- 
turns from  a  visit  home,  or  from  work  or 
study,  his  experiences  would  be  discussed 
with  him  by  counselors  to  determine  how  well 
he  is  adjusting,  to  note  incipient  problems, 
and  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  him  to 
express  his  frustrations  and  anxieties.  This 
type  of  staff  interaction  with  inmates  would 
be  encouraged  and  made  possible  by  the  in- 
formality which  characterizes  the  small  in- 
stitution. 

Partial  release  programs  would  do  much 
to  encourage  contact  between  inmates  and 
the  community,  but  .programs  should  also 
be  designed  to  bring  citizens  into  the  in- 
stitution. Advisory  councils  would  be  es- 
tablished to  provide  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional assistance  necessary  for  main- 
taining adequate  standards  in  academic  edu- 
cation, vocational  training,  and  other 
specialized  operations.  Public  education 
would  be  another  important  function  of  these 
councils,  for  informed  public  support  is  vital 
to  the  success  of  correctional  policies  and 
programs. 


4.  Personnel  and  Training 

Perhaps  the  major  personnel  problem  in 
the  county  correctional  system  is  the  lack 
of  professional  manpower  to  perform  treat- 
ment functions.  There  are  almost  no  special- 
ists employed  full-time  for  specific  jobs 
such  as  psychologists,  school  teachers,  social 
workers  etc.  Frequently,  a  correctional  of- 
ficer is  designated  as  the  recreation  or  edu- 
cation officer  and  assumes  the  responsibili- 
ties for  the  formulation  of  appropriate  pro- 
grams in  his  particular  institution.  Custodial 
officers  also  accept  other  functions  such  as 
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the    responsibility   for  hobby  programs  and 
other  volunteer  activities. 

Yet,  in-service  training  fails  to  prepare 
guards,  who  often,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  assigned  "treatment"  roles.  The 
training  program  at  Barnstable  can  only 
cover  so  much  in  two  weeks.  At  the  same 
time,  the  staffing  patterns  in  some  county 
institutions  do  not  allow  time  for  attendance. 
More  to  the  point,  is  the  fact  that  the  major 
emphasis  of  training  is  not  on  rehabilitation, 
but  on  custody  and  public  relations. 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  first  chapter 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Correction  on 
the  possibilities  for  upgrading  the  quality  of 
personnel  through  better  in-service  training, 
the  use  of  sub-professionals,  educational 
leaves  of  absence,  more  sensible  recruit- 
ment and  selection  methods  etc.  These  pro- 
gram approaches  may  be  applied  to  the 
county  adult  correctional  system. 

In  summary,  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  Law  Enforcement  has  not  attempted  to 
formulate  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the 
county  correctional  system  in  this  first- 
year  plan,  for  problem  solving  simply  can- 
not be  done  until  all  the  facts  are  available. 
Fact  finding  will  be  a  major  task  of  the 
Committee  between  now  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  second-year  plan. 

D.  The  Probation  System 

1.  An  Overview 


Probation  is  both  a  type  of  disposition  im- 
posed by  courts  upon  persons  convicted  of 
crime,  as  well  as  a  system  of  services  with- 
in the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  A 
court  may  offer  a  convicted  offender  the  op- 
portunity to  remain  in  the  community  on  pro- 
bation, subject  to  supervision  by  probation 
personnel  and  subject  to  other  conditions 
imposed  by  the  court. 

The  probation  officer  has  two  major  func- 
tions to  perform;  namely,  supervision  and 
investigation,  The  supervisory  duties  per- 
formed by  the  probation  officer  are  an  appli- 
cation of  social  work  principles  aimed  at: 
(1)  helping  the  offender  understand  and  deal 
with  his  own  problems,  (2)  securing  the  re- 
habilitative services  needed  by  the  offender 


in  order  to  fulfill  his  maximum  human  po- 
tential, and  (3)  protecting  the  community 
through  regular  supervision  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  probation  conditions.  Probation  of- 
ficers also  perform  social  investigative  ser- 
vices for  the  court.  Presentence  investiga- 
tions are  performed  to  assist  the  court  in 
arriving  at  the  best  possible  disposition  for 
each  defendant. 

Probation  in  the  United  States  is  generally 
regarded  to  have  had  its  beginnings  as  a 
regular  practice  in  the  Boston  Police  Court, 
In  1841,  a  bootmaker  named  John  Augustus 
began  to  bail  convicted  offenders  whom  he 
believed  capable  of  reformation,  with  the 
court  deferring  sentence  pending  the  outcome 
of  the  period  of  trust. 

The  first  probation  statute  in  the  United 
States  was  enacted  in  1878,  directing  the 
Mayor  of  Boston  to  appoint  annually  a  pro- 
bation officer  for  those  persons  "as  may  ' 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  reformed  with- 
out punishment."  In  1880  the  legislature  ex- 
tended the  probation  concept  by  authorizing, 
but  not  directing,  the  mayors  and  selectmen 
of  all  the  cities  and  towns  to  appoint  proba- 
tion officers  who  would  report  to  the  State 
Commissioners  of  Prisons.  According  to 
former  Commissioner  of  Probation,  Albert 
B.  Carter,  the  1891  legislature  directed  the 
justice  of  each  municipal,  district,  andpolice 
court  to  appoint  one  probation  officer  because 
in  the  preceding  ten  years  the  cities  and 
towns  had  made  little  use  of  their  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  appoint  officers.157 
The  system  was  rounded  out  in  1898  when  the 
legislature  authorized  the  Superior  Court  to 
appoint  probation  officers. 

Today,  each  court  still  appoints  its  own 
staff  of  probation  officers.  The  policy  mak- 
ing authority  for  the  probation  service  is 
vested  in  the  Committee  on  Probation. 158  The 
Committee  is  chaired  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court  and  its  members  are 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District 
Courts,  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court. 

The  Commissioner  of  Probation  is 
charged  with  executive  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  probation  service.  He  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  on  Probation  for  a 
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six  year  term  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  per 
year.  Three  Deputy  Commissioners,  a  Di- 
rector of  Research,  and  additional  clerical 
and  administrative  personnel  are  authorized 
to  assist  the  Commissioner.159  The  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  maintains  the  statewide 
criminal  court  record  file  which  contains 
over  four  million  cards  and  adds  a  quarter 
million  court  appearances  annually.  Over 
one  half  million  requests  for  information 
are  received  annually  from  law  enforcement, 
court,  and  correctional  personnel. 160 

There  are  presently  authorized  a  total 
of  379  probation  officers  and  supervisors 
located"  in  the  73  District  and  Municipal 
Courts,  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
statewide  Superior  Court.  Of  this  total, 
approximately  250  officers  spend  most  or 
all  of  their  time  with  adult  offenders. 

Expenses  for  the  probation  service  adult 
and  juvenile-  are  divided  between  State  and 
county  governments.  Expenses  for  the  Office 
of  the  Commissioner  and  the  salaries  of  the 
Superior  Court  probation  officers  are  paid 
by  the  Commonwealth.  These  expenditures 
amounted  to  $787,530  in  1966.  The  14 
counties  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  probation 
service  in  the  District  Courts  and  for  ex- 
penses other  than  salaries  in  the  Superior 
Court.  Total  county  expenditures  for  these 
items  were  $3,959,915  in  1966. 

According  to  figures  computed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  number  of 
persons  placed  on  probation  remained  rela- 
tively stable  throughout  the  early  1960*s  as 
shown: 


1961 


1966 


Superior  Court 
District  and  Municipal 
Courts 


1961 
2,491 

22,512 


1966 
2,740 

22,589 


The  use  of  community  alternatives  to  im- 
prisonment has  also  remained  relatively 
constant.  These  community  alternatives 
include  ordering  the  offender  to  a  period  of 
probation,  giving  him  a  fine,  or  placing  the 
case  on  file  without  a  sentence.  The  per- 
centage of  cases  remaining  in  the  community 
is  as  follows: 


Superior  Court 

61.8% 

62.9% 

District  and  Municipal 

Courts 

95.2% 

96.9% 

Total  Cases 

94.2% 

95.9% 

The  average  per  capita  cost  of  probation 
was  calculated  by  the  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation to  be  $168  for  1966.  This  is  an  ap- 
proximate amount  figured  by  dividing  year 
end  caseloads  into  annual  expenditures, 

2.  Probation  Population 

As  stated  above,  Massachusetts  courts 
annually  place  about  25,000  persons  on  pro- 
bation. Tn  addition,  about  11,000  offenders 
are  being  sentenced  each  year  to  terms 
of  imprisonment.  The  costs  of  these  two 
dispositions  are  widely  dissimilar.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Statistical  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction,  the  average  per  capita 
cost  of  operating  the  State  correctional  in- 
stitutions, even  after  deducting  profits  on 
inmate  labor,  was  approximately  $3,400  in 
1966, 161  This  compares  with  the  per  capita 
cost  for  probation  in  1966  which  according 
to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation,  was  only  $168.  Even  if  proba- 
tion services  were  greatly  improved  and  ex- 
panded, a  one-to-ten  cost  ratio  of  probation 
to  incarceration  might  still  be  maintained. 
Such  a  widespread  difference  in  financial 
costs  makes  imperative  the  need  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  as  to  whether  a 
portion  of  those  11,000  offenders  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  can  be  rehabilitated — with 
due  regard  for  public  safety — outside  prison 
walls.  Up  to  the  present,  no  research  on 
this  question  has  been  attempted  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

At  present,  data  is  not  collected  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  convicted  in  the 
District  and  Municipal  Courts  of  crimes  for 
which  the  statutes  set  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. Thus,  meaningful  analysis  of  the  use 
of  community  alternatives  to  imprisonment 
in  those  courts  is  not  possible.  Such  data 
should  be  developed  for  use  by  judges  and 
probation  officers  for  use  in  conjunction  with 
sentencing  institutes  as  recommended  in  the 
"Administration  of  Justice"  section  of  this 
plan.  However,  in  the  Superior  Court  vir- 
tually all  defendants  tried  and  convicted  upon 
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a  Grand  Jury  indictment  might  have  been 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  Of 
those  cases  in  1966,  44.7%  were  actually 
sentenced  to  imprisonment.  No  research 
studies  analyzing  the  potential  for  using 
community  based  correctional  programs  in 
lieu  of  imprisonment  in  these  cases  has 
been  conducted. 

Due  to  differences  in  criminal  laws,  court 
jurisdictions,  and  sentencing  statutes,  inter- 
state comparisons  of  judicial  sentencing 
practices  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Therefore,  a  demonstration  project,  similar 
to  one  conducted  in  the  circuit  court  at 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  should  be  attempted  in 
Massachusetts  to  determine  to  what  extent 
probation  could  be  successfully  utilized  as  an 
alternative  to  imprisonment. 

The  "Saginaw  Project"  sought  to  deter- 
mine whether: 

(1)  The  use  of  probation  could  be  sub- 
stantially increased  with  no  greater  risk  to 
the  community; 

(2)  The  success  ratio  would  be  at  least 
as  good  as  the  previous  record;  and 

(3)  Substantial  savings  in  public  funds 
would  result. 

The  project  demonstrated  that  the  answer 
to  all  three  of  these  questions  was  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  three  years  prior  to  the  ex- 
periment were  used  as  a  control  period.  The 
dispositions  between  the  control  period  and 
the  study  period  were  as  follows: 

Control  Study 

Period  Period 


Probation 

59.5% 

67.1% 

State  Prison 

36.6% 

19.3% 

Other  Dispositions162 

3.9% 

13.6% 

Although  the  percentage  of  cases  sen- 
tenced to  prison  was  nearly  cut  in  half  and 
the  probation  percentage  was  raised  signifi- 
cantly, the  probation  failure  rate  actually 
went  down— from  32.2%  to  17.4%.  If'  a  simi- 
lar 50%  reduction  in  institutional  commit- 
ments could  be  effected  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  taxpayers  would  save  about 
$15  million  plus  any  additional  savings  ac- 
crued through  reduced  welfare  payments. 163 


In  addition  to  studies  relating  to  expand- 
ing the  use  of  probation,  a  need  also  exists 
to  examine  and  measure  the  success  of 
probation  generally.  Various  studies  ofpro- 
bation  effectiveness  have  indicated  that  some- 
where between  60  and  90  percent  of  proba- 
tioners will  be  successful  in  terms  of  not 
having  their  probation  revoked.  No  such  re- 
search has  been  undertaken  in  Massachusetts 
in  recent  years.  Even  more  important, 
however,  is  the  need  to  know  what  types  of 
offenders  succeed  on  probation  and,  if  possi- 
ble, the  relationship  of  their  success  to  the 
different  services  available  to  probationers. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration 

a.  Executive  Responsibility 

Prior  to  1956,  a  part-time  judicial  Board 
of  Probation  coordinated  the  probation  work 
of  the  courts  and  kept  a  central  criminal 
court  record  file.  The  Commissioner  of 
Probation  served  as  executive  officer  for 
the  Board.  As  a  part  of  its  comprehensive 
study  of  the  correctional  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  We ssell  Committee  164concluded 
that  part-time  administration  was  undesir- 
able, and  recommended  that  the  Board  be 
eliminated  and  its  functions  transferred  to 
the  Commissioner.  However,  the  General 
Court  compromised  on  this  issue  and  gave 
executive  control  and  supervision  of  the  pro- 
bation service  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pro- 
bation while  creating  a  Committee  on  Pro- 
bation, composed  primarily  of  judges,  with 
substantial  supervisory  power  over  the  sys- 
tem. 


The  Committee's  responsibilities  include: 
(1)  appointing  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion, (2)  setting  qualifications  for  probation 
officers,  (3)  establishing  salary  schedules 
for  probation  officers,  (4)  approving  stan- 
dards for  probation  work  as  established  by 
the  Commissioner,  and  (5)  approving  dis- 
charges for  cause  after  hearing  by  the  Com- 
missioner. These  powers  are  most  critical 
in  determining  whether  the  probation  service 
has  the  amount  and  quality  of  manpower 
which  is  needed  if  it  is  to  be  an  effective 
social  instrument  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  A  thorough  study  should  be  made 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Committee  and 
the    Commissioner.       The    decisions   made 
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fourteen  years  ago  should  be  reviewed  in 
light  of  the  increasing  size  and  importance 
of  the  probation  service  and  the  nationwide 
trend  towards  increased  professionalism  in 
the  probation  field. 

b.  State  vs.  Local  Administration 


According  to  the  National  Survey  of  Cor- 
rections conducted  for  the  President's  Crime 
Commission,  Massachusetts  is  one  of  only 
14  States  which  does  not  have  a  statewide 
system  of  probation  operated  by  a  State  agen- 
cy. In  36  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico  proba- 
tion is  administered  by  (1)  an  independent 
agency,  (2)  the  Department  of  Correction, 
or  (3)  a  court  administrator.  In  the  73 
District  and  Municipal  Courts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, probation  is  largely  under  the 
control  and  direction  of  the  presiding  jus- 
tice. The  creation  of  a  statewide  probation 
system  could  enhance  the  opportunities  for 
implementing  innovative  programs  as  they 
are  developed  through  demonstration  projects 
and  correctional  research.  In  addition,  many 
presiding  justices  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  expertise  to  supervise  extensive  social 
casework  and  treatment  programs. 

c.  Staffing  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner 

Under  the  General  Laws,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation  is  given  executive  con- 
trol and  supervision  of  the  probation  service. 
The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  coor- 
dinate and  promote  the  development  of  pro- 
bation services,  conduct  training  programs 
and  provide  consultation  services  to  proba- 
tion personnel,  carry  on  research  studies  in 
crime  and  delinquency,  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  courts  concerning  manpower 
needs,  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Com- 
mittee, establish  standards  for  probation 
work  and  record  keeping. 

To  accomplish  these  tasks  the  Office  of 
the  Commissioner  has  only  five  professional 
positions:  the  Commissioner,  three  Deputy 
Commissioners,  and  a  Director  of  Research. 
Considering  that  the  number  of  probation  of- 
ficers is  nearing  400  and  that  there  are  90 
probation  offices  scattered  throughout  the 
Commonwealth,  the  staff  authorized  for  the 
Commissioner  is  seriously  inadequate.    Un- 


der present  manpower  limitations,  one  to  two 
years  may  elapse  between  visits  to  District 
Court  probation  offices. 

Additional  staff  could  be  provided  so 
that  each  major  function  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  can  be  adequately  performed. 
With  such  additional  staff,  consideration 
could  be  given  to  organizing  the  Office  of  the 
Commissioner  along  functional  lines.  Such  a 
reorganization  might  have  the  following  sec- 
tions each  headed  by  a  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner: 

-Personnel  recruitment  and  selection,  in- 
service  training,  and  educational  leave. 

-Social  casework,  treatment  programs, 
and   development   of  community  resources. 

-Manpower  studies,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, information  systems,  and  interstate 
agreements. 

Each  of  these  proposed  staff  sections 
would  have  major  responsibilities  directed 
towards  continuous  improvement  of  the  pro- 
bation service.  The  following  paragraphs 
indicate  the  area  of  responsibility  for  each 
of  the  proposed  sections. 

An  active  program  of  personnel  recruit- 
ment and  in-service  training  could  be  a  major 
function  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 
An  annual  cycle  of  training  could  include 
orientation  training  for  new  personnel  and 
annual  training  for  each  of  the  following 
three  groups:  Chief  Probation  Officers, 
Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officers,  and  Pro- 
bation Officers.  Additional  training  should 
be  provided  in  special  subjects  such  as  work- 
ing with  juveniles,  drug  addicts,  mentally  re- 
tarded persons,  etc.,  for  probation  officers 
supervising  those  types  of  cases.  To  or- 
ganize and  conduct  valuable  training  pro- 
grams requires  considerable  expertise  and 
background  in  the  practice  of  probation  as 
well  as  an  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
present  personnel.  Development  of  the 
proposed  educational  leave  and  tuition  assis- 
tance programs  could  be  a  major  responsi- 
bility of  this  section. 

Social  casework  and  treatment  programs 
should  be  regularly  monitored  and  evaluated 
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by  personnel  from  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  insure  a  uniformly  high  quality 
of  service.  Each  probation  office  should  be 
visited  for  an  extended  period  at  least  once 
per  year.  The  development  of  community 
resources  to  serve  probationers  should  re- 
ceive high  priority  throughout  the  entire  pro- 
bation service.  Such  resources  are  essen- 
tial if  high  quality  probation  services  are  to 
be  provided.  Staff  could  encourage  the  ex- 
pansion of  both  private  and  public  health, 
education,  social  service,  and  manpower 
programs  as  they  relate  to  the  needs  of 
probationers. 

Manpower  studies,  administrative  pro- 
cedures, information  systems,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  interstate  agreements  are 
important  elements  in  the  probation  pro- 
gram. Regular  manpower  studies  need  to  be 
made  to  insure  that  additional  positions  are 
provided  in  the  areas  of  greatest  need.  All 
matters  related  to  record  keeping,  automatic 
data  processing  systems  and  procedures,  and 
standard  administrative  practices  could  be 
supervised  by  this  section. 

The  director  of  Research  could  be  re- 
lieved of  all  duties  related  to  administra- 
tion and  records,  and  the  research  section 
could  include  an  adequate  staff  of  research 
associates  and  research  technicians.  The 
research  section  could  expand  its  operation 
beyond  statistical  compilation  to  emphasize 
evaluative  research  of  probation  programs 
and  techniques  for  the  rehabilitation  of  of- 
fenders as  well  as  research  into  the  scope 
and    control    of    crime    in    Massachusetts. 


d.  Probation    Officers   in   the    Probate 
Courts  " 

For  several  years  considerable  discussion 
has  taken  place  concerning  the  appointment  of 
probation  officers  in  the  Probate  Courts.  In 
1965,  the  Judicial  Council  recommended  that 
probation  officers  should  oversee  the  en- 
forcement of  decree  for  the  care,  custody, 
and  support  of  dependent  minor  children. 
The  proposed  plan  would  allow  probation  of- 
ficers to  collect  any  delinquent  payments  and 
to  summon  the  husband  to  appear  before  the 
court  for  appropriate  action  if  he  refused  to 
make  such  payments. 


Aside  from  the  issue  of  whether  the  Pro- 
bate Courts  should  have  the  capacity  to  en- 
force their  own  decrees,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  wasteful  use  of  highly-trained  social  ser- 
vice professionals  to  have  them  perform  or 
supervise  an  essentially  administrative  oper- 
ation. Such  court  administration  should  be 
handled  by  administrative  staff. 

However,  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  establishing  a  probation  service  in 
the  Probate  Courts  to  perform  pre-divorce 
counseling  and  conciliation  as  well  as  to  con- 
duct investigations  concerning  child  custody 
decisions.  Most  probate  judges  have  no  back- 
ground in  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences, 
nor  do  they  have  any  investigative  staff  to  help 
make  such  decisions.  The  use  of  probation 
officers  in  these  matters  is  just  as  vital  as 
it  is  in  the  sentencing  process. 

4.  Programs  and  Services 

a.  Presentence  Investigations 

The  importance  of  presentence  investiga- 
tions and  reports  was  emphasized  by  the 
drafters  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  who  stated 
that  their  full  use  offered  the  "greatest  hope 
for  the  improvement  of  judicial  sentencing."165 
The  President's  Crime  Commission  also  rec- 
ognized their  significance  and  recommended 
that: 

All  courts  should  require  presentence 
reports  for  all  offenders,  whether  those  re- 
ports result  from  full  field  investigations  by 
probation  officers  or,  in  the  case  of  minor 
offenders,  from  the  use  of  short  forms.  166 

Ideally,  the  presentence  report  should  pro- 
vide the  judge  with  a  word  picture  of  the  de- 
fendant, relating  his  background,  his  behav- 
ior, and  his  motivations  to  a  suggested  plan 
for  rehabilitation.  The  report  should  serve 
as  a  guide  for  further  work  with  the  offender, 
whether  he  is  placed  on  probation  or  com- 
mitted to  an  institution. 

Under  Massachusetts  General  Laws,  pro- 
bation officers  are  supposed  to  prepare  pre- 
sentence reports  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
defendant  could  be  imprisoned  for  more  than 
one  year.  167  However,  probation  officers 
in  some  of  the  District  Courts  are  unable  to 
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make  presentence  investigations  in  all  such 
cases.  Justice  Brooks,  Presiding  Justice  of 
the  Maiden  District  Court,  has  stated  that 
probation  officers  in  the  District  Courts  check 
on  the  defendant's  criminal  record  and,  "if 
time  allows,"  check  on  his  family  situation, 
his  associates,  his  business,  and  other  as- 
pects of  his  background.168 

A  thorough  examination  should  be  made 
of  various  alternatives  to  bring  Massachu- 
setts in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission.  The  following  pos- 
sibilities should  be  considered: 

(1)  Greater  use  of  subprofessionals,  cler- 
ical personnel,  or  selected  volunteers  to 
secure  initial  background  data  for  presen- 
tence reports. 

(2)  Development  of  a  short  form  alterna- 
tive to  a  full  presentence  investigation. 

Presentence  investigations  are  sometimes 
supplemented  by  psychiatric  or  psychological 
diagnoses  in  those  cases  where  severe  emo- 
tional problems  are  indicated.  These  diag- 
noses are  made  either  by  a  court  clinic  or 
by  the  staff  at  a  State  mental  hospital  or  the 
State  correctional  institution  at  Bridgewater. 
Because  of  the  time  and  expense  involved, 
the  latter  two  alternatives  are  seldom  used 
except  where  a  question  of  competency  to 
stand  trial  is  involved.  The  operation  of  the 
court  clinic  system  is  discussed  in  a  separate 
section  below. 

In  addition  to  presentence  investigations, 
some  courts  ask  for  social  investigations  by 
the  probation  officer  prior  to  making  bail 
decisions,  decisions  on  diversion  of  persons 
such  as  alcoholics  or  addicts  out  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  to  more  appropriate  agen- 
cies, and  decisions  on  differential  handling 
of  offenders  such  as  delinquency  versus  crim- 
inal complaints.  This  increased  use  or  pro- 
bation personnel  should  be  encouraged. 

The  issue  of  disclosure  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  presentence  investigation  report 
has  been  much  debated  for  many  years.  In 
Massachusetts,  the  recent  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  the  case  of  Com- 
monwealth v.  Martin169  dealt  precisely  with 
this    question.     The  court,  with  one  justice 


dissenting,  stated  that  neither  (1)  the  Massa- 
chusetts statutes,  (2)  the  U.  S.  or  Massachu- 
setts constitutions,  nor  (3)  the  "proper  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice"  required 
disclosure  of  the  entire  report. 

The  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the 
defendant's  prior  criminal  record  is  quite 
clearly  required  to  be  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  counsel  under  Chapter  333,  Acts  of 
1968.  The  central  issue  in  dispute  was 
whether  "information  about  the  defendant 
gathered  by  the  probation  department  from 
the  defendant  himself,  from  former  employ- 
ers of  the  defendant,  and  from  others"  should 
be  disclosed.  The  court  decided  that  this 
question  was  a  matter  which  lay  within  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court.  This  decision 
put  Massachusetts  in  line  with  the  procedure 
of  the  federal  courts.  17° 

The  court  did  provide  instruction  to  trial 
courts  that  "the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  improved  by  a  liberal  and  generous 
use  of  the  power  of  disclose."171  This  dic- 
tum of  the  court  is  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission that: 

In  the  absence  of  compelling  reasons  for 
nondisclosure  of  special  information,  the 
defendant  and  his  counsel  should  be  permitted 
to  examine  the  entire  presentence  report. 172 

However,  the  court's  position  does  lead  to 
some  difficulty  since  many  trial  court  justices 
may  not  be  liberal  in  their  attitudes  towards 
disclosure,  and  defendants'  sentences  may 
thus  be  affected  by  incomplete  or  even  in- 
accurate information  which  he  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  contest. 

Two  countervailing  points  have  often  been 
cited  by  those  who  oppose  complete  disclosure 
of  the  report.  One  is  the  need  to  protect  con- 
fidential sources  of  information,  and  the  other 
is  the  harmful  effects  on  rehabilitation  which 
could  be  caused  by  disclosure  of  opinions  of 
a  psychiatrist  or  the  probation  officer  who 
will  subsequently  be  responsible  for  treat- 
ment of  the  offender.  A  satisfactory  resolu- 
tion of  this  matter  might  be  found  in  S  7.07 
(5)  of  the  Model  Penal  Code,  which  was  favor- 
ed by  the  dissenting  justice  in  the  Martin 
Case.    This  section  provides  that: 
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...  the  Court  shall  advise  the  defendant 
or  his  counsel  of  the  factual  contents  and  the 
conclusions  of  any  presentence  investigation 
or  psychiatric  examination  ....  The  sources 
of  confidential  information  need  not,  however, 
be  disclosed. 173 

As  the  reporter's  comments  indicate, 
"the  draft  takes  a  middle  position  on  the 
issue  (of  disclosure)."174  It  does  not  pro- 
vide for  the  giving  of  a  copy  to  the  defendant, 
but  it  does  provide  him  with  the  essential 
information  upon  which  the  judge  may  rely  in 
sentencing.  Such  a  position  appears  to  be 
required  in  order  to  maintain  essential  fair- 
ness to  the  defendant.  As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
stated: 

In  many  areas  we  can  rely  on  the  sound 
exercise  of  discretion  by  the  trial  judge,  but 
how  can  a  judge  know  whether  or  not  the  pre- 
sentence report  calls  for  a  reply  by  the  de- 
fendant? Its  faults  may  not  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  document. 175 

b.   Casework  and  Treatment 

Services  to  probationers  depend,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  initiative  and  resourceful- 
ness of  the  particular  probation  officer  as 
well  as  upon  the  resources  available  in  or 
near  the  local  community.  The  probation 
officer  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
providing  rehabilitative  services  since  he 
investigates  and  supervises  those  persons 
placed  on  probation.  As  a  part  of  his  super- 
vision, the  probation  officer  sees  the  pro- 
bationer frequently,  makes  home  visits,  and 
provides  individual  and  family  counseling. 
He  may  often  be  responsible  for  obtaining 
directly  or  by  referral  the  housing,  employ- 
ment, or  education  needed  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  his  probationers. 

Because  the  probation  officer  has  no  budget 
from  which  services  could  be  purchased,  he 
must  therefore  utilize  public  or  voluntary 
agencies  which  will  provide  services  for  a 
fee  scaled  to  the  probationer's  ability  to  pay. 
Often,  these  agencies  are  reluctant  to  work 
with  offenders.  In  such  cases,  the  probation 
officer  must  attempt  to  develop  personal 
relationships  with  various  agencies  in  order 
to  get  treatment  services.  In  some  areas 
of  the  State,  resources  for  treatment  or  train- 
ing do  not  meet  the  consumer  demand.    Of- 
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fenders  may  be  given  a  low  priority  for  ser- 
vice. To  help  combat  these  problems,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  recommend- 
ed that: 

Substantial  service-purchase  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  probation  and 
parole  agencies  for  use  in  meeting  impera- 
tive needs  of  offenders  that  cannot  otherwise 
be  met. 176 

No  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  probation  services  has  been  attempted  in 
Massachusetts  for  many  years.  However, 
even  without  such  an  evaluation  two  problems 
which  are  discussed  in  the  personnel  and 
training  section  below  cannot  help  but  affect 
the  quality  of  probation  officers  who  have 
never  had  any  formal  training  in  social  work 
principles  and  techniques  and  the  applicable 
legal  principles  either  (1)  in  university  pro- 
gram, or  (2)  in  an  extended  program  of  in- 
service  training.  Of  course,  it  should  be 
noted,  that  many  probation  officers  have  ob- 
tained considerable  training,  often  on  their 
own  time  and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  other  major  problem  area  is  achiev- 
ing a  manageable  workload  for  probation 
officers.  Most  officers  carry  caseloads  of 
between  100  and  130,  composed  of  proba- 
tioners, persons  whose  cases  have  been  con- 
tinued, and  persons  who  are  under  informal 
supervision.  Although  an  undetermined  num- 
ber of  individuals  convicted  of  nonsupport, 
who  may  not  need  any  supervision,  are  in- 
cluded within  these  figures,  caseloads  would 
still  seem  to  be  extremely  high.  In  addition 
to  supervising  their  caseloads,  most  proba- 
tion officers  spend  considerable  time  on  pre- 
sentence investigations,  as  noted  above. 

Major  efforts  should  be  undertaken  to 
^examine  the  problems  of  educational  back- 
ground and  caseload  size.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  establishing  a  series  of 
evaluative  research  projects  designed  to 
examine  the  importance  of  these  two  factors 
in  relation  to  the  success  of  the  probation 
program. 

In  Massachusetts,  a  few  probation  offices 
have  established  specialized  caseloads  for 
drug  addicts,  alcoholics,  and  youthful  offen- 
ders.    Due  to  the  generally  large  caseload 


size,  the  practice  is  not  widespread  and  no 
evaluation  of  their  success  or  lack  of  it  has 
been  attempted.  However,  caseload  size  and 
composition  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able research  in  California  during  the  last 
decade. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  this  research  has 
produced  only  mixed  results.  Some  projects 
in  which  caseload  sizes  were  simply  reduced 
brought  about  improved  results.  Others  did 
not. 

According  to  one  criminologist,  the  dif- 
ference in  results  might  have  been  due  to  the 
unmeasured  factor  of  how  agents  utilized 
their  increased  time.177  Adams  points  out 
that  in  some  cases,  if  the  agent  has  more 
time  for  supervision,  he  may  use  it  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  technical  violations 
of  rules  or  conditions.  He,  therefore,  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  more  productive  for 
such  experiments  to  focus  on  treatment  con- 
tent and  format  rather  than  on  sheer  numbers. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  focused  on 
the  California  Community  Treatment  Project. 
The  project  was  actually  not  a  test  of  small 
caseloads  per  se,  but  rather  a  test  of  in- 
tensive community  supervision  versus  insti- 
tutional treatment.  Although  the  project 
involved  older  juveniles,  similar  findings 
might  be  achieved  with  youthful  offenders 
(17  -  21).  The  experimental  group  was  sub- 
jected to  individualized  treatment  programs 
based  upon  the  classification  of  each  delin- 
quent according  to  nine  different  subtypes. 
Considerable  improvement  was  achieved  in 
some  of  the  subtypes  while  others  did  better 
in  the  institution.  Data  from  such  a  project 
would  thus  be  useful  in  making  dispositional 
decisions. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  conduct- 
ing such  experiments  in  Massachusetts  to 
determine  better  methods  of  probation  opera- 
tion and  caseload  management.  In  addition 
to  the  general  types  of  caseload  studies 
based  on  offender  typologies  or  on  various 
treatment  programs,  other  combinations 
might  be  evaluated.  Special  caseloads  might 
be  tried  for  sex  offenders  or  for  offenders 
who  are  retarded  or  gifted,  if  such  groups 
are  found  to  have  common  problems  which 
lend  themselves  to  development  of  a  special- 
ized  treatment  program  for  the  group.     If 


the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Adams  is  cor- 
rect, the  results  of  these  specialized  case- 
loads will  show  improvement  only  if  the 
supervising  agent  actually  provides  improved 
services  compared  to  those  presently  being 
provided.  Thus,  training  of  such  agents 
should  preceed  any  actual  case  assignments. 

Programs  of  intensive  probation  services 
have  not  been  developed  on  the  adult  level  in 
Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
has  had  such  a  program,  called  the  Citizen- 
ship Training  Group,  for  a  number  of  years. 
Under  this  program,  youths  on  probation 
report  daily  for  counseling  and  other  ser- 
vices. Intensive,  non-residential  programs 
have  been  established  for  juveniles  in  a  num- 
ber of  States.  One  of  the  best  known  is 
California's  Community  Treatment  Project 
mentioned  above.  The  success  of  this  inten- 
sive program  was  clearly  indicated  when 
measured  against  a  control  group  which  was 
afforded  regular  institutional  and  parole 
handling. 

An  experimental  project  utilizing  the 
basic  community  treatment  format  should  be 
established  for  youthful  offenders  in  Massa- 
chusetts (ages  17  -  21).  Results  of  such  a 
project  should  be  measured  against  appro- 
priate control  groups. 

c.  Court  Clinics 

In  1956,  a  program  to  provide  mental 
health  services  to  courts  and  correctional 
institutions  was  established  with  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  within 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health.  Under  a 
1966  reorganization  of  the  Department,  pro- 
grams for  offenders  are  administered  by 
seven  Regional  Directors  of  Legal  Medicine 
who  are  principal  subordinates  of  the  Re- 
gional Mental  Health  Directors. 

From  a  single  pilot  clinic,  the  system 
now  includes  clinics  in  14  of  the  73  Dis- 
trict and  Municipal  Courts  as  well  as  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Suffolk  (county) 
Superior  Court.  Expansion  has  been  slow 
in  the  last  few  years  due  to  a  shortage  of 
qualified  personnel,  stemming  in  part  from 
a  generally  low  salary  structure.  Expan- 
sion plans  envision  one  or  two  more  clinics 
in  the  next  year  plus  the  filling  of  a  vacant 
position  at  one  of  the  existing  clinics. 
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In  1965,  the  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Mental  Health  Planning  Project 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  court  clinic 
program  and  recommended  that  clinics  be 
established  in  all  criminal  courts.  Neces- 
sary action  should  be  taken  to  implement  this 
recommendation. 

The  clinics  perform  two  distinct  functions 
in  providing  their  services: 

Consultative  —  the  giving  of  opinions  in 
matters  of  competency,  mental  hospital  com- 
mitment,   dangerousness,    disposition,    and 
possibility  of  treatment. 

Treatment  —  the  provision  of  outpatient 
mental  health  services  to  offenders  and  their 
families  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Both  functions  have  been  shown  to  be  a 
great  value  to  courts  and  to  offenders.  Courts 
without  clinics  are  forced  to  send  a  defen- 
dant to  a  State  hospital  to  receive  a  psychi- 
atric evaluation.  In  addition,  marginal  cases 
must  often  be  committed  to  a  hospital  by 
courts  without  clinics  because  no  community 
outpatient  facilities  are  available  for  treat- 
ment. 

Considerable  training  of  psychiatric  resi- 
dents and  social  work  students  is  accom- 
plished by  the  legal  medicine  program.  Each 
year  about  30  psychiatric  residents  and  about 
20  social  work  students  work  in  either  a 
court  clinic  or  in  an  institutional  counseling 
unit.  In  this  respect,  the  legal  medicine  pro- 
gram could  serve  as  a  model  for  other  agen- 
cies in  the  correctional  system.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  by  the  probation  service 
to  recruit  a  portion  of  these  social  work  stu- 
dents as  probation  officers  upon  graduation. 
Their  training  and  experience  would  make 
them  valuable  additions  to  any  probation  of- 
fice. 


5.  Personnel  and  Training 

a.  Personnel  Requirements 

The  Special  Committee  on  Correctional 
Standards  established  by  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admin- 
istration of  Justice  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendation: 


A  probation  officer's  workload  should 
not  exceed  50  units  a  month.  (Each  case 
under  active  continuing  supervision  is  rated 
as  one  unit;  each  regular  probation  investiga- 
tion that  is  completed  and  written  is  rated 
as  five  units.) 178 : 

Massachusetts  falls  far  short  of  the  rec- 
ommended standard.  Probation  officers  gen- 
erally have  100  to  130  cases  under  super- 
vision, in  addition  to  presentence  investiga- 
tions and  time  spent  in  court.  These  high 
caseloads  mean  that  an  average  of  less  than 
one  hour  per  month  can  be  devoted  to  the 
supervision  and  counseling  of  each  case. 

The  Commissioner  of  Probation  in  his 
1966  annual  report  stated  that  the  number 
one  problem  facing  the  probation  service  at 
that  time  was  the  need  for  250  more  proba- 
tion officers  plus  supporting  clerical  staff. 
Such  an  increase  would  still  not  achieve  the 
recommended  standard  but  would  make  a  sub- 
stantial start  in  that  direction.  Cases  under 
active  supervision  would  then  average  be- 
tween 60  and  75,  or  nearly  twice  the  rec- 
ommended amount.  At  this  level  it  would  be 
possible  to  experiment  with  small,  special- 
ized caseloads  for  special  offender  groups. 

More  efficient  use  of  existing  manpower 
might  possibly  be  achieved  if  a  few  of  the 
very  smallest  probation  offices  were  con- 
solidated. Often,  caseloads  in  these  offices 
are  too  large  for  satisfactory  service  but 
not  large  enough  to  justify  an  additional 
full-time  officer.  In  these  small  offices 
the  weekly  training  programs  proposed  below 
will  be  difficult  to  hold.  Training  a  larger 
group  of  personnel  is  generally  more  suc- 
cessful because  of  the  greater  diversity  of 
opinion  and  new  ideas  within  the  group.  In 
addition,  if  only  one  supervisory  position 
exists,  the  possibility  of  promotion  is  slight 
and  incentive  for  continued  improvement 
will  be  small. 

However,  no  change  in  the  structure  of 
probation  offices  can  be  seriously  considered 
until  a  consolidation  of  the  District  Court 
is  undertaken.  The  tradition  of  each  court 
having  its  own  probation  office,  as  opposed 
to  sharing  the  services  of  a  consolidated 
office,  is  probably  too  strong  to  be  modified 
at  this  time.     In  the  event  of  a  reorganiza- 
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tion  of  the  District  Court  system,  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  a  reorganization  of 
probation  as  well. 

Other  methods  of  expanding  manpower 
resources  such  as  the  use  of  subprofessionals 
or  volunteers  are  considered  below. 

b.  Personnel  Standards 

The  Committee  on  Probation,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Commissioner  of  Probation, 
has  the  duty  of  establishing  standards  for 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers  by  the 
courts.  Minimum  educational  and  experience 
qualifications  are  a  bachelor's  degree  plus 
either  (a)  one  year  of  experience  in  a  social 
welfare  agency  or  in  teaching,  industrial  per- 
sonnel couseling,  or  similar  work  or  (b) 
one  year  of  graduate  study  in  a  school  of 
social  work. 

These  qualifications  are  less  stringent 
then  either  the  preferred  or  minimum  edu- 
cation and  experience  qualifications  recom- 
mended in  1968  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  for  probation  and 
parole  officers: 

Preferred:  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences 
and  courses  in  delinquency  and  crime,  plus 
a  master's  degree  from  a  recognized  school 
of  social  work,  or  a  master's  degree  in  the 
social  and  behavioral  sciences. 

Minimum;  A  bachelor's  degree  with  a 
major  in  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences 
and  one  of  the  following:  (a)  1  year  of  grad- 
uate study  in  social  work  or  in  a  related 
field,  such  as  guidance  or  counseling;  or 
(b)  1  year  of  paid  experience  under  profes- 
sional supervision  in  a  correctional  program 
or  recognized  social  agency. 179 

The  Committee  should  consider  raising 
its  qualifications  to  at  least  the  minimum 
level  recommended  by  the  NCCD.  The  present 
standards  do  not  require  a  single  college 
course  in  the  social  or  behavioral  sciences. 
As  elementary  knowledge  of  individual  and 
group  behavior  and  how  to  influence  such 
behavior  is  fundamental  to  service  as  a  proba- 
tion officer. 


Although  this  basic  background  is  not  as 
desirable  as  full  professional  qualification, 
it  is  perhaps  the  only  practical  alternative. 
Manpower  projections  indicate  that  the  severe 
shortage  of  graduates  with  professional  train- 
ing at  the  master's  level  in  social  work  or 
in  the  alternative,  clinical  psychology,  will 
not  be  alleviated  in  the  near  future.  In  addi- 
tion, a  statewide  service,  such  as  probation, 
must  consider  the  recruitingproblem  in  rural 
areas,  where  attracting  fully-qualified  pro- 
fessionals is  even  more  difficult. 

A  possible  alternative  to  requiring  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  the  social  or  behavioral 
sciences  would  be  a  greatly  expanded  pro- 
gram of  orientation  training,  perhaps  a  month 
or  more  in  length,  plus  several  required 
graduate  level  courses  to  be  completed  during 
the  first  two  or  three  years  of  service. 

No  additional  educational  qualifications 
have  been  established  for  the  positions  of 
Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officers  and  Chief 
Probation  Officers.  Since  full  professional 
training  is  presently  not  a  feasible  require- 
ment for  entry  into  the  probation  service, 
it  is  particularly  essential  that  all  super- 
visors and  administrators  have  such  training. 
Through  their  daily  professional  supervision 
and  weekly  in-service  training,  their  know- 
ledge could  be  passed  on  to  all  probation  per- 
sonnel. 

This  principle  is  recognized  in  the  stan- 
dards established  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency: 

For  supervisors,  the  minimum  educa- 
tional qualifications  are  a  master's  degree 
in  social  work,  or  a  master's  degree  in  the 
social  or  behavioral  sciences,  and  three 
years  of  full-time  social  work  experience  in 
an  agency  maintaining  acceptable  standards. 
To  perform  his  supervisory  and  educational 
function  successfully,  the  supervisor  must 
have  the  ability  to  teach  and  lead  the  fully- 
trained  as  well  as  the  partially-trained 
staff.180 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  required 
to  obtain  these  qualifications  they  should 
only  be  implemented  on  a  delayed  basis.    A 

five    year    waiting  period   would   allow   all 
personnel  who  desire  promotion  to  a  super- 
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visory  level,  sufficient  time  to  meet  the 
qualifications.  Prior  to  this  period,  a 
salaried  educational  leave  program  coupled 
with  a  tuition  assistance  program,  as  dis- 
cussed below,  would  need  to  be  enacted. 
Naturally,  all  personnel  presently  holding 
supervisory  positions  would  be  encouraged, 
but  no't  required,  to  meet  the  minimum  stan- 
dards. 

c.  Personnel  Salaries 

Prior  to  1957,  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
salaries  of  probation  officers  existed  between 
the  various  counties  with  salaries  ranging 
from  $3,400  in  one  county  to  $7,500  in  an- 
other. In  1957,  the  newly  created  Committee 
on  Probation  established  a  statewide  salary 
schedule.  From  time  to  time  since  then,  the 
Committee  has  raised  salaries  to  keep  the 
probation  service  competitive  with  other 
public  human  service  agencies. 

The  most  recent  schedule  will  go  into 
effect  when  the  new  State  and  county  budgets 
are  approved  this  coming  summer.  Examples 
of  salaries  are  as  follows:  Maximum 

after 
Position  Starting       10  Years 


Probation  Officer 

$  8,377 

$12,051 

Chief  Probation 

Officer  (3-4  P.O.s) 

$  9,406 

$14,061 

Chief  Probation 

Officer  (20  or  more 

P.O.s) . 

$13,080 

$17,735 

Salaries  for  probation  officers  compares 
quite  favorably  with  somewhat  similar  posi- 
tions in  Massachusetts. 

Because  of  these  higher  salaries,  the  pro- 
bation service  should  be  able  to  raise  its 
entrance  requirements  to  the  level  recom- 
mended  in   the   preceeding   section   without 


causing  any  serious  reduction  in  the  number 
of  applicants.  In  fact,  raising  the  require- 
ments at  both  the  entrance  and  the  super- 
visory level  might  make  probation  an  even 
more  desirable  career  and  actually  increase 
the  number  of  applicants. 

d.  Personnel  Recruitment 

No  organized  recruiting  effort  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Commissioner  of  Probation.  The 
Commissioner  maintains  a  standing  file  on 
applicants  for  positions  as  probation  officers 
which  are  available  to  the  appointing  justices. 
At  present,  there  are  more  candidates  meet- 
ing existing  standards  than  there  are  vacan- 
cies for  probation  officers.  Personnel  turn- 
over is  low  with  the  majority  of  probation 
officers  leaving  service  because  of  retire- 
ment or  death.  In  recent  years,  there  have 
been  at  least  90-100  serious  applicants  for  an 
average  of  30  vacancies.  Because  of  this 
relatively  fortunate  position,  raising  mini- 
mum qualification  standards  to  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  minimums 
as  recommended  above  should  not  cause 
serious  recruiting  difficulties. 

A  recruiting  program  with  personal  inter- 
views and  attractive  information  materials 
would  increase  chances  of  hiring  personnel 
with  advanced  professional  training.  Inter- 
views could  be  arranged  through  appropriate 
graduate  schools  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. Full  implementation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram would  necessitate  giving  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation  more  authority  in  the 
appointment  process  as  is  outlined  below. 

e.  Personnel    Selection   and   Promotion 
Procedures 

Probation  officers  are  not  covered  by  the 
State  civil  service  system.  Appointments  to 
probation  officer  positions  are  made  by  the 
presiding  justices  in  the  District  and  Munici- 


Probation  Officer 

Parole  Officers 

Social  Workers  (private  agencies)181 

Public  School  Teachers  (Boston) 

Correctional  Social  Workers 


Degree 
Required 

Bachelor's 
(None) 
MSW 

Bachelor's 

Master's 


(None) 


Salary 
Range 

$8,377-12,051 
7,938-10,028 
7,500- 

6,500-10,700 
7,050-11,250 
6,349-  8,034 


No.  of  Years 
to  Maximum 

10 
6 

9 
9 
6 
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pal  Courts  and  by  a  standing  personnel  com- 
mittee of  3-5  justices  in  the  Superior  Court. 
Other  than  the  standard  qualifications  set 
out  above,  the  selection  process  is  entirely 
up  to  the  appointing  authority. 

Numerous  disadvantages  flow  from  this 
system  of  personnel  selection.  Because  of 
its  decentralized  nature,  there  is  no  attempt 
to  rank  applicants  so  that  the  best  qualified 
individual  is  the  first  appointed.  In  addition, 
the  system  discourages  potential  applicants 
because  there  is  no  single  place  to  go  to  be 
considered  for  the  probation  service.  Each 
court  must  be  interviewed  separately  as 
vacancies  occur.  Individuals  with  high  pro- 
fessional qualifications  need  not  rely  on  such 
a  protracted  system. 

Interviews  should  be  conducted  by  a  group 
of  the  most  highly  qualified  and  experienced 
probation  officers  to  determine  whether  ap- 
plicants have  the  knowledge  and  skills  which 
will  permit  them  to  be  effective  in  modifying 
the  attitudes  and  conduct  of  offenders.  Most 
justices  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  train- 
ing for  such  duties.  Based  upon  these  inter- 
views and  academic  and  experience  qualifi- 
cations, a  standing  Jist  of  applicants  should 
be  maintained  in  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner. As  vacancies  occur,  the  Commis- 
sioner could  recommend  the  three  best 
qualified  persons  to  the  appointing  justice. 
This  type  of  merit  system  appointment  could 
increase  the  attractiveness  of  careers  in 
the  probation  service. 

Promotions  are  heavily  influenced  by 
seniority  within  the  particular  court.  Sel- 
dom does  a  promotion  go  to  a  probation  of- 
ficer from  another  court.  A  statewide 
promotional  system  which  would  permit  all 
probation  officers  to  seek  higher  available 
positions  does  not  exist.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem all  Assistant  Chief  Probation  Officers 
could  compete  for  promotion  to  Chief  Pro- 
bation Officer.  Chief  Probation  Officers  in 
smaller  offices  could  compete  for  positions 
in  larger  offices.  Such  a  system  would  pre- 
vent stagnation  by  providing  incentive  for 
continued  improvement.  Too  many  probation 
officers  under  the  present  system  know  that 
they  will  never  be  promoted  and  thus  their 
desire  for  professional  self-development  is 
diminished. 


To  establish  such  a  system  would  require 
a  centralized  promotion  system  and  periodic 
evaluations  of  all  personnel.  Such  aperiodic 
evaluation  would,  in  addition,  help  each  pro- 
bation officer  or  supervisor  in  his  own  pro- 
fessional development. 

A  study  should  be  conducted  to  determine 
the  desirability  of  lowering  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement age  for  probation  officers  from  70 
to  65.  Such  a  change  would  provide  more 
opportunities  for  advancement  and,  thus, 
would  likely  improve  the  moral  and  motiva- 
tion of  younger  probation  officers.  In  addi- 
tion, most  probationers  are  relatively  young 
and  the  older  probation  officer  may  some- 
times have  considerable  difficulty  in  relating 
to  them  and  to  modern  living  practices  in 
general.  Care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
such  a  change  does  not  imply  that  work  as 
a  probation  officer  is  a  hazardous  occupa- 
tion similar  to  police  work. 

f.    Inservice  Training  and  Education 

The  Commissioner  of  Probation  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  developing  and 
conducting  training  programs  for  probation 
personnel,  but  funds  requested  for  training 
are  customarily  deleted  from  appropriation 
requests.  However,  a  limited  in-service 
training  program  for  newly  appointed  proba- 
tion officers  has  recently  been  established. 
Because  of  a  lack  of  funds,  probation,  parole 
and  corrections  personnel  have  been  utilized 
as  instructors.  Nine  two-hour  sessions  are 
held  over  a  period  of  nine  months.  The  ses- 
sions stress  very  practical  material  related 
to  the  duties  of  probation  officers. 

Since  many  new  appointees  do  not  have  any 
training  in  social  casework  techniques  and 
principles,  additional  hours  devoted  to  this 
subject  would  be  extremely  valuable  in  up- 
grading the  performance  of  personnel.  In 
addition,  basic  orientation  training  should  be 
compressed  into  two  months  by  holding  ses- 
sions weekly  rather  than  monthly.  If  basic 
orientation  training  can  be  offered  immedi- 
ately, the  new  probation  officer  will  be  able 
to  assume  his  responsibilities  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

The  first  annual  inservice  training  course 
for  Chief  Probation  Officers  was  held  in  the 
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fall  of  1968.  Subjects  covered  Included  per- 
sonnel supervision  and  probation  office  man- 
agement. Two  one-day  sessions  were  held. 
In  the  spring  of  1969,  a  repeat  of  one  of  the 
sessions  will  be  held  for  Assistant  Chief 
Probation  Officers  with  the  possibility  of 
annual  sessions  being  held  each  spring  in  the 
future.  Every  two  years,  training  sessions 
are  held  for  all  probation  officers.  These 
sessions  cover  general  topics  related  to 
probation  duties. 

If  inservice  training  is  to  reach  its  max- 
imum effectiveness,  these  sessions  must  be 
held  at  least  annually  and  training  funds 
must  be  available  to  secure  outside  instruc- 
tors and  to  provide  written  training  materials. 
Because  of  the  increasing  size  of  the  proba- 
tion service,  a  full-time  person  to  direct 
personnel  selection  and  inservice  training  is 
needed  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 
In  addition,  studies  should  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  joint  training 
department  to  serve  all  correctional  agen- 
cies. 

At  the  present  time,  educational  leave 
with  pay  is  not  authorized  for  probation  per- 
sonnel. The  Governor's  Committee  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which,  if  approve,  would  permit 
educational  leaves  of  absence  at  full  pay  for 
periods  up  to  two  years  in  length.  The 
same  legislation  provides  for  a  scholarship 
program  to  cover  costs  of  tuition  and  re- 
lated educational  expenses.  If  such  a  pro- 
gram is  enacted,  the  probation  officer  salary 
structure  could  be  modified  to  include  pay 
increments  (perhaps  $50  per  month)  for 
successful  completion  of  a  social  work  degree 
program. 

Often,  the  most  effective  element  in  an 
inservice  training  program  is  the  regular 
professional  development  activities  which 
are  conducted  by  first  level  supervisors. 
These  activities  should  include  regular  cri- 
tiques arising  from  supervision  of  the  of- 
ficer's performance,  weekly  case  confer- 
ences which  occasionally  include  probation 
personnel  from  other  officer  interdiscipli- 
nary group  discussions  involving  personnel 
from  a  variety  of  community  agencies.  As- 
sistance and  guidance  in  the  operation  of 
such  professional  development  programs  in 
all  probation  offices  should  be  provided  by 
staff  from  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner. 


g.  Subprofessionals  and  Interns 

The  chronic  shortage  of  fully  qualified 
professionals  in  the  probation  field  has 
spurred  nationwide  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  new  career  roles  for  persons  with 
minimal  training.  The  main  purpose  of  these 
positions  is  to  relieve  professionals  of  routine 
work  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  on  pro- 
viding service  to  their  probationers.  A 
side  benefit  to  this  development  has  been 
recognition  of  the  possibility  of  adding  a  new 
dimension  to  existing  services  due  to  the 
subprofessional's  lower  class  background 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  most  offenders. 
At  the  present  time,  no  subprofessional posi- 
tions are  authorized  in  the  probation  service. 

In  probation,  considerable  routine  work  is 
necessary  to  compile  a  basic  history  for  the 
presentence  report.  Gathering  this  initial 
information  could  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
subprofessional.  Such  material  relates  to 
the  offender's  education,  residence,  military 
service,  and  employment.  After  the  material 
is  acquired,  the  probation  officer  should  then 
conduct  interviews  in  order  to  evaluate  the 
offender's  attitudes  towards  these  experi- 
ences. Such  a  project  has  been  successfully 
implemented  within  the  Seattle  probation 
officer. 

Personnel  who  are  indigenous  to  slum 
neighborhoods  can  often  establish  a  vital 
link  between  the  probation  officer  and  the 
community.  The  subprofessional  can  be 
of  service  in  getting  accurate  information 
about  the  offender's  attitudes  and  his  family 
life.  Because  many  probation  officers  have 
middle  class  backgrounds,  they  may  not  have 
a  close  cooperative  relationship  with  com- 
munity leaders  in  the  ghetto.  In  addition, 
the  offender  may  be  a  member  of  a  minority 
group  while  probation  officers  are  predom- 
inantly Caucasian.  Through  his  ethnic  and 
cultural  similarity,  the  indigenous  subpro- 
fessional can  help  translate  the  offender's 
problems  to  the  officer.  The  subprofessional 
has  also  been  recognized  as  a  possible  ef- 
fective counselor  to  the  offender.  Because 
the  subprofessional  does  not  represent  an 
authority  figure  and  has  a  similar  back- 
ground, the  offender  may  be  more  likely  to 
accept  his  counsel  and  friendship.  The  sub- 
professional  may  also  be  an  effective  assis- 
tant in  working  with  community  agencies  that 
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can  provide  services  needed  by  the  proba- 
tioner. 

Ex-offenders  might  be  used  very  effec- 
tively in  the  role  of  a  subprofessional.  The 
California  Department  of  Corrections  has 
used  ex-offenders  to  lead  group  counseling 
sessions  as  well  as  for  individual  counseling. 
The  assumptions  in  these  experiments  were 
that  an  ex-offender  can  be  particularly  ef- 
fective in  producing  change  in  offenders  and, 
at  the  same  time,  receive  positive  benefits 
for  himself.  Since  subprofessional  positions 
for  ex-offenders  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished in  the  probation  service,  limited  ex- 
periments to  test  their  value  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Many  correctional  agencies  are  using 
undergraduate  and  graduate  student  interns  to 
alleviate  their  manpower  difficulties.  Stu- 
dents in  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences 
can  be  of  significant  assistance  to  experi- 
enced probation  or  parole  officers  once  they 
are  properly  trained.  In  addition,  the  use  of 
interns  can  help  in  recruiting  graduates  for 
full  time  positions.  Student  interns,  through 
discussions  of  their  experiences,  can  spark 
an  interest  in  other  students  for  a  career  in 
corrections. 

Summer  placements  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  in  the  probation  service 
have  been  made  under  the  Commonwealth's 
public  service  intern  program.  This  program 
has  had  only  moderate  success  because  the 
students  assigned  sometimes  have  little  or 
no  interest  or  background  in  the  social  or 
behavioral  sciences.  A  much  more  success- 
ful program  is  operated  by  the  Division  of 
Legal  Medicine  involving  field  placement  oi 
social  work  students.  These  students  are  ex- 
pected to  actually  perform  casework  ser- 
vices, although  close  supervision  is  normally 
provided.  A  few  probation  offices  operate 
similar  programs.  Considerable  effort 
should  be  made  to  expand  such  programs 
which  will  provide  additional  manpower  and, 
at  the  same  time,  encourage  more  young 
persons  to  undertake  a  career  in  the  pro- 
bation service. 

h.  Citizen  Volunteers 


tion  activities.  However,  individual  probation 
officers  occasionally  use  private  citizens  to 
provide  counseling  services  or  vocational 
guidance  to  youthful  probationers. 

Because  the  shortage  of  probation  offi- 
cers is  not  expected  to  be  alleviated  in  the 
near  future,  expanded  use  of  citizen  volun- 
teers is  essential.  Use  of  volunteers,  with 
proper  guidance  by  paid  professional  per- 
sonnel, could  substantially  increase  the  range 
and  depth  of  services  provided,  doing  the 
many  things  professional  staff  has  no'  time 
for.  In  addition,  the  use  of  volunteers  can 
help  to  end  the  isolation  of  corrections 
from  the  community.  Volunteers,  through 
their  active  participation,  can  become  ef- 
fective supporters  of  correctional  efforts. 

One  of  the  best-known  programs  for 
utilizing  volunteers  in  probation  services 
has  been  conducted  at  Royal  Oak,  Michigan. 
Iii  this  program  volunteers  play  a  major 
role  in  providing  individual  and  group  coun- 
seling, job  placement  assistance,  and  aid  with 
family  problems.  Similar  projects  should 
be  instituted  in  Massachusetts  in  order  to 
increase  the  services  offered  by  individual 
probation  offices. 

6.  Research  and  Evaluation 

The  General  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
provide  that  the  Commissioner  of  Probation 
"shall  conduct  research  studies  relating  to 
crime  and  delinquency,  and  may  .participate 
with  other  public  and  private  agencies  in 
joint  research  studies,"  183  This  legislative 
choice  of  the  probation  service  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  State's  primary  instruments  for 
research  concerning  the  causes  of  crime  and 
the  characteristics  of  offenders  was  essen- 
tially a  sound  decision.  In  the  preparation  of 
presentence  report,  probation  officers  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  psychological  and 
social  causes  for  criminal  behavior.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Department  of  Correction  and  the 
county  institutions  each  deal  with  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  the  total  offender  popula- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  this  research  responsi- 
At  present,   there   is  no  organized  pro-        bility  should  not  be  underestimated.    As  the 
gram   for  using  volunteers  in  adult  proba-         President's  Commission  stated: 
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The  most  conspicuous  problems  in  cor- 
rections today  are  the  lack  of  knowledge 
and  unsystematic  approach  to  the  develop- 
ment of  programs  and  techniques.184 

If  the  probation  service  is  to  become 
more  effective  in  achieving  its  objectives, 
decision  makers  and  program  planners  must 
have  "hard  information"  upon  which  they 
can  make  decisions  related  to  such  matters 
as  allocation  of  resources,  development  and 
implementation  of  programs,  and  training  of 
staff.  This  information  can  only  be  ob- 
tained through  an  expanded  research  effort 
to  analyze  characteristics,  numbers,  rates, 
and  trends  in  the  offender  population  as  well 
as  evaluative  research  on  existing  and  ex- 
perimental programs  to  determine  what  is 
successful  and  what  is  not. 

At  present,  the  professional  research 
staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  con- 
sists of  one  person  —  the  Director  of  Re- 
search. The  only  other  permanent  employees 
perform  clerical  duties  concerned  with 
record  keeping  or  statistical  compilations. 
The  only  research  activity  consists  of  com- 
pilation of  court  statistics  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  drug  offenders  who  subsequently  return 
to  court  on  other  charges.  No  research  is 
carried  out  on  the  causes  and  control  of 
crime  or  on  the  success  or  failure  of  proba- 
tion programs  or  techniques. 

To  perform  these  vital  functions  will  re- 
quire increased  appropriations  for  research. 
Considerably  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
budget  for  the  probation  service  is  allocated 
for  research  activities.  In  addition,  newper- 
sonnel  authorizations  should  be  established 
for  an  appropriately  organized  research  de- 
partment containing  research  professionals, 
research  associates,  and  research  techni- 
cians. The  possibility  of  a  joint  research 
department  for  all  correctional  agencies 
should  be  explored.  If  such  a  department  is 
not  feasible,  joint  research  projects  should 
be  undertaken  by  various  agencies  to  im- 
prove the  effectiveness  of  the  correctional 
process. 

Finally,  electronic  dataprocessingequip- 
ment  should  be  available  to  the  research 
staff  to  permit  them  to  develop  complex  re- 
search designs  as  well  as  to  provide  a 
storage    and    retrieval    capability    for    the 


nearly  five  million  cards  in  the  statewide 
criminal  record  file.  The  possibilities  for 
establishing  a  consolidated  information  sys- 
tem for  all  criminal  justice  agencies  is  ex- 
plored in  the  Engineering  Research  and  De- 
velopment section  of  this  plan. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  probation 
service  become  committed  to  a  research  ori- 
entation, regularly  subjecting  operating  pro- 
grams and  practices  to  the  scrutiny  of  re- 
search. Program  administrators  and  re- 
searchers must  work  together  as  a  team  to 
devise  appropriate  research  designs  and  to 
incorporate  research  findings  into  probation 
programs. 


E.  The  Parole  Board 

1.  An  Overview 

Parole  is  a  procedure  whereby  offenders 
are  released  into  the  community  prior  to  the 
completion  of  their  sentence  in  a  correc- 
tional institution,  subject  to  supervision  by  a 
parole  officer  and  under  certain  other  re- 
strictions. Parole  is  also  a  system  which 
provides  assistance  and  guidance  to  help 
reintegrate  these  offenders  into  the  com- 
munity. Parole  officers  perform  functions 
quite  similar  to  those  described  above  for 
probation  officers.  Basically,  these  duties 
involve:  (1)  working  with  the  offender  and 
counseling  him  to  aid  in  his  readjustment 
to  community  life,  (2)  assisting  him  in  ob- 
taining necessary  rehabilitative  services  and 
employment,  and  (3)  protecting  the  community 
through  regular  supervision  and  enforcement 
of  parole  rules. 

Parole  services  for  adult  offenders  in 
Massachusetts  are  organized  in  a  statewide 
basis  under  an  independent  Parole  Board. 
The  Board  is  composed  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent 
of  the  Executive  Council.  Members  are  ap- 
pointed annually  for  five  year  terms,  with 
one  member  designated  as  Chairman  by 
the  Governor.  A  1960  reorganization  made 
all  positions  full  time  and  gave  all  mem- 
bers an  equal  voice  in  the  granting  of 
parole  permits.  Salaries  are  $13,500  per 
year  for  all  members  except  the  Chairman 
who  receives  $16,000. 185 
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The  Chairman  is  the  executive  and  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  Board  and  is  the  appoint- 
ing authority  for  parole  agents  and  staff. 
Assisting  the  Board  is  a  Director  of  Carole 
Services  who  supervises  all  parole  work  and 
is  responsible  for  staff  orientation  and  train- 
ing. There  are  presently  authorized  39 
field  parole  officers  and  seven  parole  super- 
visors, all  located  in  Boston,  and  three  in- 
stitutional parole  officers,  one  at  each  of 
the  major  State  institutions  for  men. 

The  Parole  Board  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  release  of  offenders  from  all  State  in- 
stitutions, as  well  as  over  offenders  from 
county  institutions  who  are  serving  sen- 
tences totaling  12  months  or  more.  Ap- 
proximately 800  adults  are  paroled  each 
year  from  State  institutions  and  about  500 
are  paroled  from  county  institutions.  The 
number  of  offenders  on  parole  has  remained 
relatively  constant  for  the  past  several 
years,  ranging  between  2,000  and  2,200  per- 
sons. Expenses  for  the  Parole  Board  in 
1967  were  $762,946  or  approximately  $370 
per  person  on  parole. 

The  General  Laws  give  the  Parole  Board 
complete  discretion  in  establishing  the  time 
for  parole  of  offenders  within  their  juris- 
diction, except  for  those  sentenced  to  the 
correctional  institution  at  Walpole  (formerly 
State  Prison).186  Sentences  to  that  institu- 
tion have  both  minimum  and  maximum  terms. 
Parole  eligibility  is  fixed  by  statute  at  one- 
third  of  the  minimum  term  except  for  23 
specified  crimes  of  violence  or  sex  for 
which  eligibility  is  fixed  at  two-thirds  of 
the  minimum.187 

The  Parole  Board  also  acts  as  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  Pardons  and  submits  its 
recommendations  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Council  on  all  petitions  for  par- 
dons and  commutations  of  sentences. 


2.  Parole  Population 

As  pointed  out  above,  approximately  800 
adults  are  paroled  each  year  from  State  in- 
stitutions and  500  are  paroled  from  county 
institutions.  The  latter  figure  only  includes 
persons  serving  one  or  more  sentences  which 
total  twelve  months  or  more. 


These  figures  are  a  relatively  small  per- 
centage of  the  total  population  released.  In 
the  State  institutions,  excluding  releases 
from  drunkenness  commitments,  approxi- 
mately 400  persons  are  released  outright 
each  year  at  the  expiration  of  their  sentences 
or  at  an  earlier  date  based  upon  their  ac- 
crued good  time  allowances.  In  the  county 
institutions,  between  1,000  and  1,500  offen- 
ders are  released  each  year  by  permit  of 
the  county  commissioners  prior  to  the  com- 
pletion of  their  sentences,  and  an  additional 
6,000  to  8,000  are  released  each  year  at  the 
end  of  their  sentences.  No  system  of  super- 
vision exists  for  these  individuals. 

This  lack  of  supervision  means  that  the 
community  may  be  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risks  and  that  offenders  who  need  assis- 
tance in  reestablishing  themselves  do  not 
receive  it.  To  remedy  this  problem,  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  recommen- 
ded that  parole  services  should  be  available 
to  all  offenders  who  need  or  can  profit  from 
them.188  The  Commission  also  recommended 
that: 

.  .  .offenders  who  are  not  paroled  should 
receive  adequate  supervision  after  release 
unless  it  is  determined  to  be  unnecessary 
in  a  specific  case.  189 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  establish 
a  system  which  would  implement  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President's  Commission. 
Such  legislation  might  be  composed  of  two 
parts.  One  part  might  follow  the  federal 
pattern  of  providing  mandatory  supervision 
for  a  period  equal  to  the  offender's  accrued 
"good  time"  credits.  The  other  part  could 
provide  for  expansion  of  parole  services  to 
include  offenders  serving  sentences  in  the 
county  institutions  ranging  from  six  to  twelve 
months. 

No  research  studies  relating  to  the  success 
of  parole  in  Massachusetts  have  been  con- 
ducted in  recent  years.  A  need  exists  to 
examine  and  evaluate  what  types  of  offen- 
ders are  succeeding  and  the  relationship  of 
their  success  to  the  types  of  services  offered. 
Such  studies  will  not  only  provide  guidance 
for  the  development  and  revision  of  pro- 
grams and  practices,  but  will  also  provide 
the  basis  for  improved  parole  decision  mak- 
ing.   This  is  not  to  say  that  statistical  proba- 
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bilities  should  supplant  individual  judgement, 
but  rather  they  should  serve  as  an  aid  in 
making  parole  decisions. 

3.  Organization  and  Administration 

a.  Independent  Status 

Although  the  Parole  Board  is  technically 
within  the  Department  of  Correction,  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  Department's  jurisdiction. 
The  Parole  Board  prepares  its  own  budget 
and  appoints  parole  personnel  just  as  if  it 
were  a  separate  department.  Because  of 
its  independent  status,  the  Board  and  staff 
must  attempt  to  coordinate  its  activities  on 
an  interdepartmental  basis  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Correction,  the  Division  of  Legal 
Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
and  the  probation  service. 

There  should  be  increased  coordination 
between  decisions  for  work  release,  which 
are  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Correc- 
tion or  the  county  sheriff,  and  the  parole 
process.  Continuity  of  treatment  is  a  goal 
which  should  be  sought  in  all  cases.  To 
achieve  this  goal  case  conferences  between 
treatment  staff  in  the  institutions  and  field 
parole  officers  prior  to  release  or  recom- 
mitment could  be  held.  Studies  could  be 
conducted  to  determine  whether  any  organiza- 
tional relationships  can  be  devised  which 
would  foster  close  ties  between  the  Parole 
Board  and  other  agencies  in  the  correc- 
tional system,  without  sacrificing  the  inde- 
pendence, objectivity,  and  visibility  of  the 
parole  decision-making  process. 

At  present,  counsel  is  not  provided  to 
parolees  at  revocation  proceedings.  Studies 
should  be  undertaken  to  critically  examine 
the  need  for  counsel  at  parole  revocation 
and  alternative  methods  for  providing  such 
counsel. 

b.  Professional       Qualifications      and 
Training 

No  educational  or  experience  qualifica- 
tions for  members  of  the  Parole  Board  are 
prescribed  by  statute.  Although  many  highly 
competent  individuals  have  served  on  the 
Parole  Board  throughout  the  years,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  that  persons  might  be 
appointed  on  the  basis  of  their  political  af- 


filiations rather  than  their  qualifications  for 
making  parole  decisions. 

Four  general  approaches  have  been 
adopted  or  proposed  in  the  various  States  to 
insure  that  only  qualified  persons  serve  as 
Parole  Board  members.  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin have  adopted  merit  system  appoint- 
ment for  Parole  Board  members.  Maine, 
California,  and  New  Jersey  have  inserted 
minimum  qualification  requirements  in  their 
laws.  Florida  requires  appointees  to  pass 
a  qualifying  examination.  The  Standard  Pro- 
bation and  Parole  Act  suggests  a  system  of 
making  appointments  from  a  list  of  qualified 
citizens  similar  to  methods  used  in  several 
States  for  the  appointment  of  judges.  Con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  adopting  one  of 
these  approaches  in  Massachusetts. 

Professional  training  for  Parole  Board 
members  is  vital  because  of  the  importance 
of  their  judgement  to  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  entire  correctional  system.  The 
possibility  of  increased  use  of  statistical  aids 
to  decision-making  and  the  increasing  re- 
quirements of  providing  due  process  make  it 
essential  that  Parole  Board  members  be 
sufficiently  well  trained  to  make  carefully 
discriminating  judgements  about  behavior 
and  the"  role  of  parole  in  the  correctional 
process. 

Nationally  sponsored  training  programs 
similar  to  those  held  by  the  National  Parole 
Institutes  from  1962-1965  should  be  estab- 
lished. New  programs  should  be  developed 
each  year  with  institutes  held  at  several 
locations  around  the  country.  If  national 
support  for  such  training  programs  is  not 
forthcoming  Massachusetts  should  take  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  New  England  regional 
program.  Such  a  program  should  be  or- 
ganized annually  with  materi-alsi  prepared 
by  outstanding  personnel  in  the  correctional 
field.  The  possibility  of  including  trial  judges 
and  correctional  administrators  in' such 
training  should  be  explored. 


4.  Programs  and  Services 

a.  Prerelease  Preparation 

Prerelease  preparation  involves  both  the 
staff  of  the  correctional  institution  and  the 
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parole  staff.  Ideally,  such  preparation  would 
begin  on  the  day  of  arrival  at  the  institution 
and  continue  through  the  day  of  release.  Im- 
provement and  expansion  of  the  institutional 
programs  for  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders,, 
as  outlined  in  the  preceding  sections,  are,  of 
necessity,  the  first  ingredient  in  a  success- 
ful prerelease  program,  i.e.,  one  which  max- 
imizes the  chances  for  the  successful  re- 
integration of  offenders  into  the  law-abiding 
community. 

In  addition  to  long  term  education,  voca- 
tional, mental  health,  and  social  programs, 
several  States  and  the  federal  prison  system 
have  established  special  prerelease  classes 
within  the  institutions.  These  classes  are 
generally  concerned  with  practical  subjects 
relating  to  life  in  the  community.  They  in- 
clude such  matters  as  job  interview  strategy, 
motor  vehicle  laws,  operation  of  labor  unions, 
income  taxes,  insurance,  legal  problems,  etc. 
Citizen  volunteers  can  often  be  utilized  in  such 
a  program.  Similar  programs  should  be 
established  in  Massachusetts  under  the  joint 
direction  of  the  Parole  Board  and  either  the 
State  Department  of  Correction  or  the  county 
sheriffs. 

Separate  facilities  within  the  institution 
for  housing  offenders  for  a  period  of  time 
prior  to  release  have  Been  established  in 
Michigan,  Colorado,  and  other  States.  Such 
facilities,  if  they  permit  substantial  freedom 
in  daily  activities  for  the  inmates,  can  serve 
as  a  bridge  to  the  community  or  to  a  com- 
munity residential  center.  Ideally,  of  course, 
a  number  of  prerelease  facilities  should  be 
established  throughout  the  entire  Common- 
wealth. With  such  an  arrangement,  the  of- 
fender could  more  easily  make  contact  with 
schools,  employers,  or  other  community 
agencies.  Planning  for  a  statewide  network 
of  community-based  prerelease  centers 
should  be  initiated  immediately.  Such  plann- 
ing should  involve  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion, the  Parole  Board,  and  the  legal  medicine 
program  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health. 

b.  Casework  and  Treatment 


A  successful  parole  experience  depends, 
to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  skill  and  judgment 
of  the  individual  parole  officer.  As  stated  in 
the  Manual  of  Correctional  Standards: 


Parole  supervision  is  a  continuation  of 
the  correctional  process  and  relies  upon  the 
parole   officer's   knowledge    and    successful 
application     of     casework    principles     and 
methods. 190 

In  many  cases  the  parole  officer  may  be 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  resources  within  the 
community  or  by  the  unwillingness  of  com- 
munity agencies  to  take  an  "ex-con"  as  a 
client.  The  parolee  may  not  receive  needed 
services  unless  the  parole  officer  is  able  to 
utilize  his  own  personal  contacts  and  per  sua- 
sion. To  help  combat  these  problems,  ser- 
vice purchase  monies  should  be  provided  to 
the  Parole  Board  by  the  General  Court  in 
line  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission.  191 

No  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  quality 
of  parole  services  has  been  conducted  in 
Massachusetts.  Such  an  evaluation  should 
attempt  to  provide  information  on  the  types 
of  services  which  are  successful  with  differ- 
ent types  of  parolees.  Research  should  also 
be  conducted  to  determine  the  success  of  dif- 
fering styles  of  supervision  on  various  of- 
fender groups. 

Specialized  parole  caseloads  are  being 
used  in  the  Boston  area  for  addicts,  sex  of- 
fenders, and  other  special  groups.  Evalua- 
tion of  these  specialized  caseloads  should  be 
conducted  to  compare  their  success  with  that 
of  regular  parole  supervision.  If  such  re- 
search shows  that  specialized  caseloads  in- 
crease the  chances  for  successful  parole, 
their  use  should  be  expanded  to  cover  the 
entire  State.  Experimental  caseloads  con- 
structed along  the  lines  of  the  California 
Youth  Authority's  community  treatment  pro- 
ject, utilizing  basic  offender  typologies  and 
differing  programs  of  treatment,  should  also 
be  conducted. 192 :  As  was  previously  pointed 
out  in  the  section  on  the  probation  system, 
training  of  those  personnel  involved  in  the 
project  may  be  the  essential  key  to  the  pro- 
ject's success. 193  Without  such  training, 
services  may  not  qualitatively  improve  even 
though  increased  time  is  available. 

Rules  of  parole  should  serve  as  guide- 
lines to  aid  the  parolees  in  his  conduct.  Rules 
in  each  case  should  be  tailored  to  the  specific 
individuals  and  should  be  aimed  at  controlling 
his  specific  weaknesses.    As  Keve  points  out: 
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Too  many  arbitrary  rules  can  actually 
produce  parole  violations  instead  of  aiding 
rehabilitation. 194 

The  twelve  standard  rules  for  parole  in 
Massachusetts  should  serve  to  place  neces- 
sary constraints  upon  the  parolees  behavior 
while  also  being  used  as  part  of  the  parole 
treatment  plan.  The  parole  officer  must 
judiciously  apply  the  rules  for  the  purpose  of 
the  protection  of  the  public  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  offender. 

c.  Parole  Clinics 

At  present,  the  legal  medicine  program  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  maintains 
only  one  clinic  for  parolees.195  This  clinic 
operates  one-half  day  per  week  in  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  Department.  Clinical 
personnel  from  the  counseling  service  units 
at  the  State  institutions  utilize  this  opportunity 
to  continue  programs  of  treatment  begun  while 
the  offender  was  in  the  institution. 

Considerable  effort  should  be  directed 
towards  expandingpsychiatric  andpsycholog- 
ical  services  offered  to  parolees.  These 
services  might  be  provided  through  the  court 
clinic  system, 196  through  the  developing 
program  of  community  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  centers,  or  by  establish- 
ing additional  parole  clinics. 

In  addition  to  expanding  treatment  ser- 
vices, the  program  should  expand  its  consul- 
tation function  to  parole  personnel  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  parole  plans  and  in  the 
provision  of  casework  services.  Mental 
health  personnel  can  play  an  important  role 
in  the  development  of  effective  in-service 
training  programs  and  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so. 


active  continuing  supervision  is  rated  as  one 
unit;  each  preparole  investigation  is  rated 
as  three  units.)197 

At  present  caseloads  average  between 
50-55  active  cases  per  parole  officer. 

However,  if  the  Parole  Board's  jurisdic- 
tion is  expanded  to  include  individuals  in  the 
county  houses  of  correction  who  are  serving 
sentences  ranging  from  six  to  twelve  months, 
as  was  recommended  earlier,  considerably 
more  parole  officers  will  be  needed.  Based 
on  an  average  of  between  1,100  and  1,300 
offenders  who  are  sentenced  each  year  to 
terms  of  six  to  twelve  months,  a  maximum 
of  25  additional  parole  officers  plus  support- 
ing personnel  would  be  needed  if  all  these 
offenders  received  paroles. 

In  addition,  if  the  use  of  small,  specialized 
caseloads  is  to  be  expanded  outside  of  metro- 
politan Boston,  additional  parole  officers  will 
be  needed.  Decisions  on  the  expansion  of 
their  use  should  'be  quided  by  the  outcome 
of  research  described  in  the  programs  and 
services  section  outlined  above, 

b.  Personnel  Standards 


Parole  officer  positions  are  covered  by 
the  State  system  of  civil  service.  The  State 
Director  of  Civil  Service  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  educational  and 
experience  qualifications  for  all  positions. 
However,  the  1967  legislation,  which  first 
authorized  the  establishment  of  educational 
requirements,  provides  that  they  shall  not  be 
imposed  unless  they  are  "essential  for  the 
proper  filling  of  a  position."198  At  present, 
no  educational  requirements  exist  for  posi- 
tions of  parole  officer,  parole  supervisor,  or 
director  of  parole  services. 


5.  Personnel  and  Training 
a.  Personnel  Requirements 

Parole  caseloads  at  the  present  time  are* 
slightly  above  the  standard  recommended  by 
the    Special    Commission    on   Correctional 
Standards  which  states  that: 

A  parole  officer's  workload  should  not 
exceed  50  units  a  month.    (Each  case  under 


Prior  to  1968,  examinations  for  positions 
as  parole  officers  were  open  only  to  em- 
ployees in  the  Department  of  Correction. 
The  only  requirement  for  taking  the  examin- 
ation was  one  year  of  service  as  a  permanent 
or  temporary  employee,  in  any  position,  after 
certification  in  any  of  thefollowingpositions: 
Supervising  Correctional  Officer,  Head  Cor- 
rectional Social  Worker,  Senior  Transporta- 
tion Psychiatric  Social  Worker,  or  Senior 
Prison  Camp  Officer.  No  educational  qualifi- 
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cations  have  been  established  for  any  of  these 
positions. 

In  1968,  requirements  for  the  position  of 
parole  officer  were  amended  to  allow,  for  the 
first  time,  persons  outside  the  Department 
of  Correction  to  take  the  civil  service  exam- 
ination. Requirements  for  taking  the  open 
examination  were  relatively  few.  Any  one 
with  three  years  experience  in  social  case- 
work in  a  public  or  private  agency  could  take 
the  examination  ,  but  no  standards  were  set 
for  agency  experience.  Not  even  a  high  school 
diploma  was  required.  However,  education 
could  serve  as  a  substitute  for  experience. 
A  bachelor's  degree  in  any  field  was  rated 
as  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  experience 
and  a  master's  degree  in  the  social  sciences 
would  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  third  year 
of  experience. 

According  to  the  National  Survey  of  Cor- 
rections compiled  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  for  the  President's 
Crime  Commission,  Massachusetts  is  one  of 
only  11  States  which  has  no  educational  re- 
quirements for  the  position  of  parole  officer. 
A  majority  of  the  States  (30)  require  that  the 
applicant  possess  at  least  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. The  minimum  standards  for  parole 
officers,  as  recommended  by  the  NCCD,  are 
set  out  above. 199 

The  State  Director  of  Civil  Service  should 
consider  raising  the  requirements  for  the 
position  of  parole  officer  to  at  least  the  min- 
imum level  recommended  by  the  NCCD.  At 
least  a  basic  understanding  of  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  is  necessary  to  the  pre- 
vision of  individual  and  group  counseling  and 
other  services  aimed  at  improving  the  paro- 
lee's chances  for  successful  reintegration 
as  well  as  for  the  detection  of  behavioral 
characteristics  which  may  indicate  the  likeli- 
hood of  future  criminal  conduct. 

Qualifications  for  the  position  of  parole 
supervisor  should  also  be  raised  to  the  min- 
imum level  recommended  by  the  NCCD.200 
The  importance  of  having  fully  qualified  pro- 
fessionals in  supervisory  positions  cannot  be 
overstated.  Implementation  of  this  change 
should  be  on  a  delayed  basis  for  the  same 
reasons  as  set  forth  above. 201 


c.  Personnel  Salaries 

The  salaries  of  parole  officers  andparole 
supervisors  are  governed  by  the  State  civil 
service  schedule.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
expected  that  the  State  legislature  will  pro- 
vide for  a  general  salary  increase  beginning 
July  1,  1969.  Present  salaries  and  those 
recommended  by  the  legislative  Committee 
on  Public  Service  are  as  follows: 


Parole  Officer 

Present 
Recommended 

Parole  Supervisor 

Present 

Recommended 


Maximum  after 
Starting  6  years 


$  7,937.80 
8,977.80 

9,607.00 
10,759.84 


$10,028.20 
11,231.58 

12,181.00 
13,642.72 


These  salaries  are  considerably  above 
those  of  comparable  positions.202  As  a  re- 
sult, raising  educational  qualifications  to  the 
level  recommended  in  the  preceeding  section 
could  probably  be  accomplished  while  still 
maintaining  a  large   number  of  applicants. 

d.  Personnel  Recruitment 

Neither  the  Parole  Board  nor  the  Division 
of  Civil  Service  performs  any  recruiting 
activities.  Notices  of  examinations  are  posted 
but  very  few  persons  outside  the  Department 
of  Correction  would  have  occasion  to  notice 
them.  Even  among  those  persons  who  are 
aware  of  the  examination,  the  long  delay  be- 
tween the  examination  and  appointment  may 
discourage  many  persons  from  applying. 

In  recent  years,  vacancies  for  parole  of- 
ficers have  occurred  at  a  rate  of  about  three 
each  two  years.  Nearly  all  vacancies  resulted 
from  personnel  retirement,  death,  or  promo- 
tion. Because  of  this  very  low  need  for  per- 
sonnel, it  should  be  possible  to  raise  the  edu- 
cation and  experience  requirements  for  pa- 
role officer  positions  to  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency  minimums  as 
recommended  above. 

A  recruiting  program  withpersonal  inter- 
views and  attractive  informational  materials 
should  be  initiated.  Appropriate  graduate 
schools  and  professional  organizations  should 
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be  brought  into  the  recruiting  process.  The 
Commonwealth  should  initiate  a  recruiting 
program  similar  to  that  conducted  by  federal 
government  agencies  in  order  to  compete  in 
the  present  manpower  market. 

e.  Personnel    Selection   and   Promotion 
Procedures 

Positions  for  parole  officers  are  covered 
by  the  State  civil  service  laws.  Examina- 
tions are  held  at  approximately  2  1/2  year 
intervals.  A  standing  list  is  created  after 
each  exam  from  which  appointments  are 
made.  Because  of  the  potentially  long  delay 
between  the  time  of  examination  and  time  of 
appointment,  some  persons  may  be  discour- 
aged from  applying. 

In  addition,  all  persons  who  are  within  the 
Department  of  Correction  are  placed  ahead 
of  persons  taking  the  open  examination,  re- 
gardless of  score.  The  procedure  violates 
one  of  the  basic  principles  of  merit  system 
appointment,  i.e.,  the  most  qualified  persons 
should  be  appointed  first.  Points  should  be 
awarded  for  all  relevant  experience  based 
on  its  value  to  the  position  in  question,  the 
most  valuable  experience  being  given  the 
most  weight.  In  no  case  should  one  year's 
experience  in  a  vaguely  similar  position  give 
absolute  preference  rights,  regardless  of 
professional  training,  experience  in  other 
States  or  departments,  and  skill  in  perform- 
ing the  job.  To  accomplish  this  result,  one 
composite  list  should  be  established  for  all 
applicants,   regardless   of  present  position. 

The  present  civil  service  examination  is 
heavily  weighted  towards  knowledge  of  the 
Massachusetts  laws  related  to  the  powers  of 
the  parole  board  and  parole  officers.  This 
type  of  material  is  easily  memorized  and 
can  be  learned  on  the  job.  All  questions 
concerning  psychology  and  human  behavior 
are  in  the  multiple  choice  format.  If  a  mean- 
ingful examination  is  to  be  conducted,  it  should 
include  essay  type  questions,  oral  interviews, 
and  psychological  tests. 

However,  if  a  substantial  number  of  full 
qualified  professionals  are  to  be  attracted 
into  the  parole  service,  civil  service  reforms 
must  be  Enacted.  Absolute  preference  for 
veterans  regardless  of  relative  skills  or 
background  must  be  modified.    Annual  exam- 


inations should  be  held  with  new  candidates 
integrated  into  the  standing  list  on  the  basis 
of  their  qualifications,  rather  than  being 
placed   at  the  bottom,  regardless  of  score. 

Promotion  to  the  position  of  parole  super- 
visor is  covered  by  civil  service  law.  One 
vacancy  occurs  every  three  to  four  years. 
Therefore,  an  extensive  program  of  in-ser- 
vice training,  which  includes  personnel  from 
other  systems  and  other  States,  is  highly 
desirable  to  stimulate  the  flow  of  new  ideas 
and  techniques  into  the  parole  service. 

f.  In-service  Training  and  Education 

In-Service  training  for  parole  personnel 
is  severely  limited  by  a  total  lack  of  funds. 
Because  of  this  limitation,  volunteers  from 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole  must  be 
used  as  instructors.  The  deletion  of  training 
funds  caused  the  abandonment  of  plans  for  an 
annual  extended  training  session  to  be  held 
on  a  college  or  university.  Such  a  program 
would  be  extremely  useful  as  a  partial  re- 
placement for  the  formal  professional  edu- 
cation which  is  not  required  prior  to  appoint- 
ment as  a  parole  officer. 

Bimonthly  training  and  evaluation  sessions 
are  held  for  all  parole  officers  and  super- 
visors. These  sessions,  although  worthwhile, 
could  be  improved  and  expanded  through  the 
use  of  funds  to  secure  the  participation  of 
persons  outside  the  agency. 

A  30-day  orientation  training  course  is 
conducted  for  new  parole  officers.  A  parole 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  initial  instruc- 
tion of  the  new  officer  after  which  he  ac- 
companies an  experienced  officer  in  the  field. 
Because  new  officers  are  generally  appointed 
one  at  a  time,  a  more  formal  program  would 
not  be  possible  except  as  a  part  of  an  inter- 
agency or  interstate  effort  Such  a  program 
should  stress  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  parole  casework  since  new  appointees 
generally  have  no  social  work  training.  Train- 
ing in  administrative  procedures  would,  of 
necessity,  be  conducted  individually  by  the 
participating  agencies. 

Educational  leave  for  civil  service  em- 
ployees is  governed  by  rules  of  the  Division 
of  Personnel  and  Standardization.  Under 
present  rules,  employees  can  take  a  one  year 
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leave  of  absence  at  full  pay  and  a  two  year 
leave  at  half  pay.  However,  the  employee 
must  make  his  own  arrangements  for  tuition 
and  other  educational  costs  and  no  financial 
benefits  will  accrue  upon  completion  of  the 
program.  As  a  result,  few  parole  officers 
are  working  towards  advanced  professional 
degrees.  A  tuition  assistance  program  cou- 
pled with  pay  increments  for  successful  com- 
pletion should  be  enacted  to  encourage  parole 
personnel  to  seek  further  education. 

g.  Citizen  Volunteers 

A  few  citizen  groups  in  the  State  provide 
services  to  parolees  either  as  an  outgrowth 
of  contacts  made  in  institutional  programs 
or  on  a  neighborhood-  or  community- service 
basis.  However,  little  coordinated  planning 
exists  between  these  groups  and  the  parole 
system.  Some  Of  these  programs  are  the 
Friends  of  Framingham,  Project  Second 
Start,  and  the  Self- Development  Group.  The 
last  of  these  groups  is  somewhat  unique  in 
that  its  program  utilizes  ex-offenders  along 
the  lines  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

The  concept  of  a  "parole  sponsor"  or  a 
volunteer  parole  officer  would  appear  to  be 
a  sound  method  for  helping  to  reintegrate 
the  offender  into  the  community.  The  parole 
officer  cannot  possibly  participate  in  social 
or  recreational  activities  with  each  of  his 
parolees,  nor  can  he  help  the  parolee  suc- 
cessfully keep  a  job  like  a  fellow  employee 
could.  These  are  just  two  of  many  ways  in 
which  volunteer s_can  help  to  increase  the 
p  arolee' s  chances  for  success.  The  volunteer, 
as  a  resident  of  the  parolee's  neighborhood, 
can  also  help  the  community  and  its  institu- 
tions to  accept  the  offender.  The  importance 
of  this  task  for  corrections  was  emphasized 
by  the  Task  Force  on  Corrections  of  the 
President's  Crime  Commission. 203 

Not  to  be  overlooked  is  the  important  role 
that  the  volunteer  can  play  in  ending  the  isola- 
tion of  parole  and  corrections  from  the  com- 
munity. Through  their  active  participation, 
volunteers  can-  become  effective  supporters 
of  correctional  programs  and  the  parole 
process. 

6.  Research  and  Evaluation 

The    General   Laws  give  no  authority  to 


the  Parole  Board  to  conduct  research  studies. 
Instead,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  is 
directed  to  conduct  research  on  the  "re- 
habilitation of  the  criminal  offender."204 
This  decision  of  the  General  Court  to  estab- 
lish a  consolidated  research  program  for 
both  correctional  and  parole  activities  was 
a  sound  one  and  should  be  maintained.  Evalu- 
ative research  on  parole  programs  must  take 
into  account  the  institutional  experience  of 
the  subjects.  That  experience  may  be  so 
significant  that  certain  changes  in  parole 
techniques  might  have  no  effect  upon  the  of- 
fender's chances  for  rehabilitation.  Con- 
versely, evaluation  of  institutional  programs 
in  terms  of  their  impact  on  the  rate  of  re- 
cidivism must  take  into  account  the  parole 
services  provided.  In  addition,  because  of 
the  severe  shortage  of  qualified  social  science 
researchers,  existing  manpower  shouldnotbe 
fragmented  among  various  agencies. 

At  present,  no  evaluative  research  on 
parole  services  is  being  conducted.  Statis- 
tics, in  gross,  are  published  on  parole  de- 
cisions and  parole  successes  and  failures, 
but  no  analysis  of  this  data  is  performed. 
If  an  aggressive  research  program  is  to  be 
initiated  on  parole  activities,  additional  per- 
sonnel will  be  needed.  At  present,  the  De- 
partment of  Correction  has  only  one  full  time 
research  professional  assisted  by  one  full 
time  research  associate  to  conduct  etiological 
and  evaluative  research.  A  greatly  expanded 
research  section  should  be  established.  Ac- 
cess to  electronic  data  processing  equipment 
will  be  necessary  if  large  scale  research  is 
to  be  undertaken. 

If  the  success  rate  of  correctional  pro- 
grams is  to  be  improved  considerably  more 
information  must  be  known  about  why  offend- 
ers are  committing  crimes  and  what  pro- 
grams can  successfully  counteract  this  be- 
havior. The  only  way  to  obtain  such  informa- 
tion is  through  carefully  designed  research 
programs.  Quoting  from  the  President's 
Commission: 

Failure  to  attempt  really  systematic 
research  and  evaluation  of  various  opera- 
tional programs  has  led  to  repetitive  error. 
Even  more,  it  has  made  it  impossible  to  pin- 
point the  reasons  for  success  when  success 
did  occur. 205 
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F.  Community  Residential  Centers 

1.  An  Overview 

The  idea  of  community  residences  for 
offenders  returning  from  prisons  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  discussed  for  at  least  a  century 
and  a  half  in  this  Commonwealth.  Many  of 
the  early  proposals,  however,  were  concerned 
only  with  providing  food,  shelter,  and  a  bed 
while  the  ex-offender  reestablished  himself 
in  the  community. 

It  is  only  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
with  the  growth  of  the  behavioral  sciences, 
that  serious  attempts  have  been  made  to  ex- 
pand this  concept  into  an  effective  treatment 
model.  Successful  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished not  only  to  serve  as  a  bridge  back  to 
the  community,  but  also  as  a  substitute  for 
commitment  to  a  large  institution. 

Actually,  a  variety  of  different  models  of 
community  residential  centers  have  been 
developed  and  evaluated.  These  include  the 
famous  Highfields  project  in  New  Jersey  and 
later  variations,  the  California  Youth  Author- 
ity's Community  Treatment  Project,  the 
Federal  Pre-Release  Guidance  Centers  (now 
Community  Treatment  Centers),  and  numer- 
ous State  and  privately  sponsored  halfway 
houses.  The  common  denominator  of  all  these 
programs  is  that  they  attempt  to  provide  a 
more  intensive  level  of  treatment  and  ser- 
vices than  is  provided  by  the  traditional  com- 
munity-based programs  of  probation  and 
parole. 

The  impact  of  these  programs  was  stated 
concisely  by  the  corrections  task  force  of 
the  President's  Crime  Commission: 

The  advent  of  these  programs  in  the  post- 
war decades  and  their  recent  growth  in  num- 
bers and  prominence  are  perhaps  the  most 
promising  developments  in  corrections  to- 
day. 206 

At  present,  Massachusetts  has  only  three 
community  residential  centers.  All  are  half- 
way houses  for  adult  offenders — Brooke 
House  for  men  and  Friends  of  Framingham 
and  Vei  Lomani  for  women.  All  three  facili- 
ties are  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  are  private- 
ly owned  and  administered.  Since  no  informa- 


tion has  been  obtained  concerning  the  opera- 
tion of  Friends  of  Framingham  or  Vei  Lomani, 
discussion  is  limited  to  Brooke  House.  How- 
ever,   many   common  problems   may  exist. 

2.  Potential  Population 

No  research  has  been  attempted  to  deter- 
mine accurately  the  number  of  offenders  in 
Massachusetts  who  could  benefit  from  a  com- 
munity residential  center  program.  However, 
there  are  a  number  of  situations  from  which 
such  a  program  might  draw  its  clientele. 
These  include  the  following: 

(1)  Persons  committed  for  diagnosis, 
controls  and  treatment  while  awaiting  trial. 

(2)  'Offenders  diverted  by  the  court  look- 
ing toward  dismissal  of  the  charges  if  satis- 
factorily established  within  a  given  period. 

(3)  Persons  not  succeeding  on  regular 
probation  because  of  the  need  for  closer 
controls  and  more  concentrated  assistance. 

(4)  Offenders  under  short  sentence  in 
lieu  of  commitment  to  a  county  institution. 

(5)  Inmates  transferred  from  correc- 
tional institutions  for  prerelease  prepara- 
tion. 

(6)  Parolees  who  need  closer  control 
and  "more  concentrated  assistance  than  is 
provided    through    regular    supervision.207 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  communities 
of  over  100,000  population,  a  single  residen- 
tial center  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  potential  residents.208 

3.  Organization  and  Administration  -  Pro- 
grams  and  Services 

Brooke  House  is  operated  by  Massachu- 
setts Half- Way  Houses,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
corporation.  The  Board  of  Directors  includes 
outstanding  private  citizens  as  well  as  public 
correctional  administrators.  Its  program 
includes  individual  and  group  counseling  as 
well .  as  educational  and  vocational  testing, 
guidance  and  placement.  Primary  referral 
sources  are  the  three  State  institutions  al- 
though additional  residents  come  from  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  the  county  houses 
of  correction, 

A  major  difficulty  for  Brooke  House,  like 
most  private  social  service  agencies,  is 
meeting  the    annual  budget.     Brooke  House 
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has  received  most  of  its  support  through 
grants  and  charitable  foundations.  However, 
the  amount  received  each  year  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  staff  the  program  as  orig- 
inally intended.  Annual  receipts  have  aver- 
aged about  $65,000,  far  short  of  the  annual 
goal  of  $100,000. 

Unlike  the  Commonwealth,  the  federal 
government  pays  per  diem  for  each  resident 
accepted.  At  the  present  time,  this  amount 
is  $9  per  day*  If  the  State  were  to  adopt  such 
a  program,  the  continual  pressures  for  fund 
raising  would  be  significantly  lessened  and 
the  possibilities  for  expansion  could  be  ex- 
plored. Such  a  purchase  of  service  has  con- 
siderable precedent  within  the  Common- 
wealth. Large  sums  are  spent  to  purchase 
health  services  from  doctors,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  for  those  individuals  who  can- 
not afford  to  purchase  them. 

Federal-state  -  vocational  rehabilitation 
monies  could  be  utilized  to  pur  chase  services 
for  nearly  all  the  residents  of  Brooke  House. 
These  services  would  include  psychiatric, 
psychological,  medical,  educational,  social, 
or  vocational  services  needed  to  help  the 
individual  become  steadily  employed,  as  well 
as  daily  maintenance  allowance  during  the 
adjustment  and  training  period.  However, 
because  of  administrative  and  personnel  dif- 
ficulties at  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation 
Commission,  only  a  very  few  cases  are  being 
accepted. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  raising  pri- 
vate funds  for  community  residential  centers, 
many  States  have  begun  to  organize  public 
programs  in  this  area.  In  the  long  range, 
Massachusetts  should  plan  to  do  likewise. 
However,  at  the  present  time,  Massachu- 
setts' personnel  and  civil  service  system 
presents  difficult  obstacles  to  public  admin- 
istration. Critical  shortages  in  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  psychological  and 
social  work  treatment  manpower  exist  in  most 
State  departments  which  provide  social  and 
rehabilitation  services.  Because  of  these 
problems,  the  development  of  new  programs 
will  be  difficult. 

However,  it  is  essential  that  both  public 
and  private  agencies  be  encouraged  to  develop 
community  residential  centers  as  a  primary 
resource  for  the  treatment  of  the  offender. 
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IV.  Description  and  Evaluation  of  Supporting 
Public  Systems 

A.  The    Importance   of   Supporting   Public 
Systems 


From  the  early  part  of  this  century  up  to  the 
present  time,  the  State  and  federal  govern- 
ments have  developed  many  programs  and 
established  many  agencies  all  concerned  with 
the  general  area  of  human  resource  develop- 
ment. These  agencies  include  health,  mental 
health,  education,  vocational  rehabilitation, 
social  service,  financial  assistance,  man- 
power, and  anti-poverty  agencies.  At  least 
one  agency  in  each  of  these  areas  is  mandated 
by  statute  to  provide  certain  services  to  all 
citizens  within  some  general  category,  e.g., 
mentally  retarded  persons  or  alcoholics. 

In  the  past,  many  human  resource  agencies 
did  not  fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  those 
individuals  within  their  categorical  mandate 
who  were  also  criminal  offenders.  However, 
today,  many  of  these  agencies  have  become 
very  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  of- 
fender and  wish  to  increase  their  participa- 
tion in  correctional  programming.  Some  of 
the  most  imaginative  and  comprehensive  pro- 
grams for  offenders  in  the  various  States  and 
in  the  federal  correctional  system  have  de- 
veloped under  the  sponsorship  of  these  agen- 
cies. 

The  correctional  system  should  make  max- 
imum utilization  of  the  services  of  supporting 
systems  for  at  least  four  different  reasons. 
The  first  and  most  pragmatic  of  these 
reasons  is  to  increase  the  resources  available 
to  rehabilitate  offenders.  These  resources 
include  money,  skilled  manpower,  and 
specialized  facilities,  all  of  which  can  help 
to  alleviate  the  conditions  caused  by  chronic 
underfunding  of  correctional  programs.  Pro- 
grams specifically  designated  for  the  rehabil- 
itation of  offenders  are  consistently  given 
low  priority  in  comparison  to  programs  such 
as  general  education  or  mental  health,  or 
programs  for  children  or  for  the  aged.  This 
low  priority  in  our  sense  of  social  values 
is  not  likely  to  change  in  the  near  future, 
and  thus,  greatly  expanded  appropriations  for 
new  correctional  programs  can  hardly  be 
expected. 


The  second  reason  for  involving  support- 
ing systems  in  the  correctional  process  is  to 
shift  some  of  the  cost  of  new  or  improved 
services  from  the  State  government  to  the 
federal  government.  Public  sentiment  against 
increased  taxes  at  the  State  level  has  been 
quite  apparent  in  recent  months.  Correc- 
tional agencies  are  either  100%  State  or  100% 
locally  financed.  However,  many  of  the  sup- 
porting systems  are  heavily  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government.  For  example,  costs  of 
the  Division  of  Employment  Security's  state- 
wide employment  service  is  100%  federally 
financed,  the  Department  of  Education's  adult 
basic  education  program  is  90%  federally 
financed,  and  the  Massachusetts  Rehabilita- 
tion Commission's  vocational  rehabilitation 
program  is  80%  federally  financed.  Projec- 
tions for  financing  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  indicate  that  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  amount  needed  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  programs  to  rehabilitate 
offenders. 


The  third  major  reason  for  utilizing  sup- 
porting systems  in  the  correctional  process 
is  one  of  efficiency  and  economy  in  govern- 
ment operations.  The  day  has  passed  in 
which  each  agency  of  government  can  oper- 
ate its  own  program  without  taking  cogni- 
zance of  the  programs  of  other  departments. 
Setting  up  parallel  structures  to  deliver  the 
same  types  of  services  is  a  wasteful  use  of 
tax  dollars.  It  results  in  duplicate  train- 
ing programs,  duplicate  planning  programs, 
duplicate  development  of  community  re- 
sources and  other  uneconomical  practices. 
Such  operations  also  fragment  critically 
needed  manpower  resources,  shortages  of 
which  are  expected  to  last  well  into  the  next 
decade. 


Fourth,  the  ultimate  goal  of  corrections  has 
to  include  the  integration  or  reintegration  of 
offenders  into  community  life.  To  accom- 
plish that  goal  "requires  not  only  efforts 
directed  toward  changing  the  individual  of- 
fender .  .  .  but  also  mobilization  and  change 
of  the  community  and  its  institutions."209 

The  mobilization  and  change  to  which  the 
task  force  was  referring  must  of  necessity 
include  access  to  those  public  agencies  which 
provide  services  that  the  offender  needs.  In 
addition,  once  the  offender  obtains  his  ulti- 
mate release  from  legal  control,  he  will  be 
forced  to  use  these  very  same  agencies  like 
any  other  citizen.  He  cannot  rely  on  a  special 
network  to  deliver  services  especially  for 
him. 

Thus,  for  the  four  reasbns  stated,  i.e., 
increasing  total  services  provided,  shifting 
costs  to  the  federal  government,  saving  tax 
dollars,  and  speeding  the  reintegration  pro- 
cess, the  correctional  system  should  make 
every  effort  to  maximize  the  participation  of 
supporting  public  systems. 

This  section  does  not  include  local  or 
private  health  and  welfare  agencies.  The 
role  of  these  agencies  in  the  entire  crimi- 
nal justice  system  is  covered  in  the  section 
of  this  plan  entitled  "Education,  Service  and 
Citizen  Participation."  In  addition,  the  sec- 
tion does  not  cover  the  large  number  of  pro- 
ject grant  programs  administered  by  various 
federal  agencies  which  could  be  used  to  fi- 
nance new  correctional  programs.  One  ex- 
ample of  these  programs  would  be  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  which 
has  supported  extensive  research  activities  in 
aspects  of  crime  and  delinquency  related  to 
mental  health.  Maximum  utilization  should 
be  made  of  these  special  grant  programs. 


In  addition,  separate  service  delivery  sys- 
tems exclusively  for  offenders  are  often  in- 
ferior. Attracting  high  quality  personnel  is 
always  a  difficult  problem.  The  survey  of 
public  attitudes  toward  the  field  of  correc- 
tions, which  was  conducted  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Correctional  Manpower  and 
Training,  indicates  quite  clearly  that  careers 
in  corrections  are  not  held  in  high  regard. 
A  unified  service  delivery  system  is  the 
only  reasonable  alternative. 


B.  Major  Supporting  Public  Systems 

1.   Division  of  Employment  Security 

Professor  Glaser,  in  reporting  the  re- 
sults of  his  monumental  study  of  the  federal 
correctional  system,  states  that,  "unemploy- 
ment may  be  among  the  principal  causal 
factors  involved  in  the  recidivism  of  adult 
male  offenders."210 
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Unemployment  was  extremely  high  among 
offenders  studied.  Nearly  one-third  of  a 
mixed  sample  of  paTolees  (65%)  and  manda- 
tory releasees  (35%)  were  never  employed 
during  their  first  month  out  of  prison  and 
only  one -fourth  were  employed  as  much  as 
80%  of  the  time.211  It  can  probably  be  as- 
sumed that  employment  statistics  on  offen- 
ders released  from  county  and  State  institu- 
tions in  Massachusetts  are  not  substantially 
different. 

The  primary  public  agency  concerned  with 
job  counseling  and  placement  is  the  Division 
of  Employment  Security.  By  law,  the  Divi- 
sion- is  responsible  for  the  operation  of  a 
statewide  network  of  free  public  employment 
offices. 212  The  entire  budget  of  the  Division, 
which  includes  about  3,000  persons,  is  borne 
by  the  federal  government. 

With  some  singularly  outstanding  excep- 
tions, counselors  from  the  Division  have  not 
fully  exploited  the  opportunities  for  providing 
service  to  offenders.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
Division  serves  only  those  persons  who  apply 
or  are  referred  to  it  by  probation  or  parole 
officers.  The  difficulty  with  this  practice 
is  that  most  parole  and  probation  officers 
have  little  training  in  the  area  of  vocational 
screening.  In  addition,  the  time  and  effort 
involved  in  referring  the  offender  mitigates 
against  doing  so,  except  in  the  most  difficult 
cases.  As  a  consequence,  if  the  offender 
is  to  be  employed  at  all,  it  must  be  in  a  job 
which  the  probation  or  parole  officer  has 
been  able  to  locate  while  performing  his  many 
other  duties. 

Although  the  need  for  expanded  employ- 
ment services  for  probationers  and  parolees 
is  extremely  serious,  there  is  an  even  more 
severe  problem  for  those  offenders  who  are 
released  at  the  end  of  their  sentence,  or 
under  permit  of  the  county  commissioners 
without  parole  services.  Each  year  over 
3,000  offenders  are  released  from  State  in- 
stitutions and  more  than  20,000  from  county 
institutions  without  any  concerted  attack  upon 
the  problems  of  their  employment.  The 
majority  of  these  offenders  receive  no  em- 
ployment assistance  whatsoever  prior  to  their 
release. 

In  most  cases,  they  must  visit  a  public  em- 
ployment office  after  their  release  if  they  de- 


sire assistance,  because  counselors  are  not 
permanently  assigned  to  various  correctional 
institutions.  Because  most  offenders  have 
little  or  no  money  when  they  leave  the  insti- 
tution, it  is  not  surprising  that  many  have 
difficulty  with  the  law  shortly  thereafter. 

In  the  past,  many  persons  in  the  correc- 
tional field  have  taken  the  position  that  "a 
job  is  a  job."  Thus,  the  importance  of  job 
satisfaction  to  successful  rehabilitation  of  the 
offender  has  generally  been  overlooked.  As 
a  result,  many  offenders  have  been  under- 
employed or  have  been  placed  in  dead  end 
jobs.  In  the  Glaser  study,  a  high  correla- 
tion was  found  to  exist  between  success  in 
the  community  (not  being  returned  to  prison) 
and  working  in  the  more  skilled  or  desirable 
jobs.  Because  of  its  vast  resources,  the 
Division  has  far  more  of  these  types  of 
jobs  than  any  other  public  agency  and  it 
alone  has  a  large  number  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel who  are  trained  in  the  measurement 
of  employment  aptitudes  and  interests. 

For  these  reasons,  employment  special- 
ists from  the  Division  should  become  par- 
ticipants in,  rather  than  consultants  to,  the 
correctional  process.  Personnel  should  be 
assigned  either  full-time  or  part-time  to 
all  courts  and  correctional  facilities  to  pro- 
vide vocational  interviewing,  screening,  test- 
ing, counseling  and  referral  services  to 
offenders.  The  vocational  component  of  the 
rehabilitation  plan  may  be,  in  many  cases, 
the  most  important  part.  The  Division  of 
Employment  Security  can  and  should  pro- 
vide this  component, 

2.  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission 


Prior  to  1965,  eligibility  for  services 
under  the  Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Act  was  limited  to  physically  disabled, 
chronically  ill,  mentally  ill,  or  mentally 
retarded  individuals.  In  that  year,  coverage 
was  expanded  to  include  behavioral  or  per- 
sonality disorders  along  with  the  traditional 
psychotic  and  neurotic  types  of  emotional  dis- 
turbances. Samplings  of  offender  populations 
taken  since  these  amendments  have  shown 
that  the  vast  majority  of  institutionalized 
offenders  are  eligible  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services.     Even  in  1963,  under 
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the  earlier  tests  of  eligibility,  the  Georgia 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  found 
70%  of  the  16  to  20  year  olds  at  the  Georgia 
Industrial  Institute  to  have  one  or  more  of 
the  above  handicapping  conditions.^13 

The  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  providing  vocational  rehabilitation  ser- 
vices to  all  handicapped  persons,  except  for 
the  blind. 214  The  Commission  provides  no 
direct  services  other  than  rehabilitation 
counseling.  All  other  services  are  pur- 
chased from  private  vendors  if  other  State 
agencies  cannot  provide  free  services.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  purchase  what- 
ever services  are  necessary  to  render  the 
client  employable.  These  services  may  in- 
clude medical,  psychological,  psychiatric, 
educational  (up  to  and  including  university 
training),  vocational  and  social  services. 
Because  of  its  unique  flexibility,  the  Com- 
mission is  ideally  suited  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  the  extremely  hetero- 
geneous offender  population.  Beginning  July 
1,  1969,  80%  of  the  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  supported  by  the  federal  government. 

Several  State  rehabilitation  agencies  have 
initiated  large  scale  projects  for  offenders. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  programs  is 
at  the  previously  mentioned  Georgia  Indus- 
trial Institute  at  Alto.  This  program  pro- 
vides screening,  vocational  evaluation,  physi- 
cal restoration,  pre-vocational  training, 
specific  vocational  training,  counseling  and 
guidance,  job  placement  and  followup.  The 
project  includes  a  new  million  dollar  voca- 
tional-technical school  to  create  vocational 
training  opportunities  in  all  the  major  trade 
_areas. 

Many  other  States  have  established  equally 
significant  programs.  In  1967,  California  had 
19  counselor  positions  specifically  desig- 
nated to  serve  public  offenders.  In  Okla- 
homa, a  feasibility  study  is  being  conducted 
to  determine  whether  the  State  rehabilitation 
agency  should  assume  responsibility  for  all 
vocational  training  in  the  State  penitentiary 
and  State  reformatory.  At  Montefiore  Hos- 
pital in  New  York  City,  there  is  a  vocational 
rehabilitation  sponsored  program  in  which 
plastic  surgeons  remove  facial  scars  and 
other  disfigurements  which  may  have  con- 
tributed  to   the   offender's  anti-social  atti- 


tudes. Programs  have  been  established 
with  courts  in  several  States  to  provide 
services  to  probationers  and  with  halfway 
houses  for  parolees.  In  1967,  about  2,700 
offenders  were  served  by  the  State  rehabili- 
tation agencies  in  the  five  States  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Ala- 
bama alone. 

Up  to  the  present,  the  Massachusetts  Re- 
habilitation Commission  has  provided  ser- 
vices to  only  a  small  group  of  offenders. 
According  to  the  Commission's  annual  re- 
port, only  14  offenders  were  rehabilitated  in 
fiscal  1968.  A  much  larger  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  for  public  offenders 
should  be  established.  The  purchase  of 
service  technique,  unique  to  the  VR  program 
has  been  highly  praised  for  its  flexibility 
and  economy. 2l5 

The  future  involvement  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation agencies  in  correctional  pro- 
grams was  stated  quite  succinctly  by  the 
former  Commissioner  of  Vocational  Rehabil- 
itation, Mary  E.  Switzer,  in  1967: 

"Rehabilitation  of  the  convicted  offender 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  challenges 
to  confront  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration ,  ,  ,  It  has  been  shown  that 
vocational  rehabilitation  and  the  field  of  cor- 
rections are  natural  allies  in  the  battle 
against  crime  and  delinquency.  This  alliance 
must  be  strengthened  as  we  move  to  solve 
these  serious  sociological  problems."  2l6 


3.  Department  of  Mental  Health 

The  essential  role  of  psychiatric  and 
psychological  counseling  and  treatment  ser- 
vices in  any  comprehensive  correctional  pro- 
gram is  well  established  and  generally  well 
accepted.  In  a  study  commissioned  by  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Correctional  Manpower 
and  Training,  three-fourths  of  the  correc- 
tional personnel  stated  that  at  least  25%  of 
all  offenders  need  a  program  of  intensive 
counseling. 2l7 

The  legal  medicine  program  within  the 
Department  of  Mental  Health  was  estab- 
lished to  fulfill  this  important  need.  It  pro- 
vides services  primarily  through  its  court 
clinic  program   and   its  counseling  service 
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units  at  the  State  correctional  institutions. 
Its  programs  and  plans  are  discussed  as  a 
part  of  the  correctional  system. 

However,  the  vast  majority  of  the  courts 
throughout  the  State  do  not  have  court  clinics. 
None  of  the  county  institutions  have  per- 
manently established  mental  healthprograms 
staffed  by  full  time  personnel.  In  addition, 
the  only  clinic  for  parolees  is  run  one  half 
day  per  week  in  Boston.  This  shortage  of 
specialized  services,  the  newly  developing 
program  of  community  mental  health  and 
mental  retardation  centers  should  include 
within  their  program,  services  to  offenders 
in  the  community.  At  present,  only  three 
of  the  proposed  thirty-six  centers  are  in  full 
operation. 

Joint  planning  sessions  should  be  held  in 
each  area  of  the  State  between  local  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
courts,  and  probation,  parole  and  correc- 
tional agencies  to  develop  cooperative  ar- 
rangements which  will  insure  that  mental 
health  services  are  available  to  all  offen- 
ders and  offenders  in  turn  are  referred  to' 
these  services.  If  this  goal  is  to  be  achieved 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  agency  admin- 
istrators will  have  to  place  considerable  em- 
phasis in  their  supervisory  dealings  with 
local  personnel  upon  the  development  and  use 
of  these  arrangements. 


If  offenders  are  to  be  successfully  re- 
integrated into  modern  society,  they  must 
overcome  this  severe  educational  handi- 
cap. As  Glaser  points  out,  even  though  the 
median  level  of  grades  completed  is  often 
near  the  eighth  grade,  educational  tests  us- 
ually show  an  ability  to  function  at  no  higher 
than  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  level.  "From 
ten  to  more  than  thirty  percent  of  prison 
inmates  are  classified  as  'functional  illit- 
erates' by  various  studies."219  Toovercome 
this  serious  deficiency,  high  quality  adult 
basic  education  programs  must  be  available 
for  all  offenders.  The  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  such  programs  has  been  given 
to  the  Department  of  Education.  22°  All  proba- 
tioners, inmates,  and  parolees  who  need  such 
education,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  either  in  an  institution,  or  in  the 
community.  A  federal  grant-in-aid  program 
for  adult  education  will  pay  90%  of  the  cost 
of  such  programs  up  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated. 

High  school  equivalency  programs  should 
be  available  for  those  offenders  who  already 
possess  basic  educational  skills.  School 
systems  in  each  major  metropolitan  area 
should  establish  such  programs.  New  teach- 
ing materials  and  methods  which  have  proved 
successful  in  recent  years  should  be  used  to 
avoid  repetition  of  the  failures  of  the  offen- 
ders' earlier  educational  experiences. 


4.  Department    of    Education   and  Local 
School  Systems 

Various  surveys  of  offender  populations 
have  uniformly  shown  the  existence  of  a 
generally  low  level  of  educational  achieve- 
ment. Estimates  prepared  for  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  showed  that  of  all  federal 
and  State  felony  inmates,  54.7%  had  com- 
pleted eight  years  or  less  of  schooling,  and 
another  27.6%  had  started  high  school  but 
did  not  finish. 218  These  statistics  are  gener- 
ally comparable  to  those  published  by  the 
Department  of  Correction  for  offenders  sen- 
tenced to  the  four  State  correctional  insti- 
tutions. Data  completed  for  1966  indicate 
that  50.3%  of  the  offenders  had  not  gone 
beyond  eight  years  of  schooling,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 37.4%  had  dropped  out  of  high  school 
before  completion. 


Efforts  should  be  made  to  bring  offen- 
ders into  the  programs  of  trade  schools  and 
community,  junior,  and  four-year  colleges. 
Permanent  arrangements  should  be  estab- 
lished for  tuition  abatement  or  scholarships 
where  necessary,  to  facilitate  use  of  these 
programs  by  offenders. 

If  offenders  are  to  receive  proper  edu- 
cational services,  educational  specialists 
must  be  available  to  conduct  testing,  and  to 
provide  guidance  and  counseling.  Mostparole 
and  probation  officers  and  correctional  social 
workers  are  not  trained  to  perform  even  pre- 
liminary screening  to  determine  whether  an 
educational  problem  exists.  Personnel 
should  be  available  in  all  courts  and  cor- 
rectional institutions  to  perform  this  func- 
tion. Studies  should  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  to  insure  that  offen- 
ders receive  this  needed  service. 
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5.  Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Al though  no  accurate  data  has  been  de- 
veloped, it  has  been  generally  assumed  that 
a  considerable  number  of  mothers  (and  their 
children)  become  public  assistance  clients 
upon  the  imprisonment  of  their  husbands. 
This  situation  often  occurs  prior  to  trial  if 
the  husband  is  unable  to  make  necessary  bail 
arrangements.  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Commonwealth's  social  service  andfi- 
nancial  assistance  programs  for  needy  fami- 
lies and  individuals.221  Because  of  its  ex- 
tremely heavy  workload,  the  Department  does 
not  make  any  particular  effort  to  help  with 
the  problems  of  offenders  and  their  families. 

Many  problem  areas  exist  for  the  offender 
and  his  family,  which  if  successfully  re- 
solved, may  help  lead  to  successful  rehabili- 
tation. These  areas  might  include  adequate 
housing,  child  care,  marriage  counseling, 
medical  treatment,  etc.  Caseworkers  from 
the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  should 
place  special  emphasis  on  resolving  such 
problems.  Administrative  mechanisms 
should  be  established  to  insure  close  co- 
operation and  communication  between  public 
welfare  caseworkers  and  probation  and  parole 
offices  as  well  as  the  treatment  staff  of  State 
and  county  institutions.  The  implementation 
of  such  mechanisms  are  necessary  to  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  correctional 
program  and  may  reduce  duplication  of  ef- 
fort by  caseworkers  from  various  agencies 
and  thereby  save  staff  resources. 


6.  Community  Action  Agencies  and  Pro- 
grams (OEO) 


Community  action  agencies  and  programs 
are  operating  in  all  major  cities  in  the  Com- 
inonwealth.  These  programs  have  as  their 
basic  purpose: 

".  .  .enabling  low  income  families,  and 
low  income  individuals  of  all  ages,.  .  .to  at- 
tain the  skills,  knowledge,  and  motivations 
and  secure  the  opportunities  needed  for  them 
to  become  fully  self-sufficient." 222 

The  purpose  is  especially  important  to  the 
rehabilitation   of  offenders.     Studies  of  the 


various  offender  populations  have  shown  that 
their  income  level  is  generally  very  low.  In 
Glaser's  study  of  parolees  and  releasees,  the 
median  rate  of  pay  for  those  jobs  of  one 
week  or  more  duration,  which  the  men  pro- 
cured, was  $268  per  month.223  The  role  of 
the  anti -poverty  agencies  becomes  even  more 
significant  in  light  of  Glaser's  conclusion 
that  apparently: 

"The  ex-prisoner's  primary  barrier  to 
employment  is  not  his  criminal  record  so 
frequently  as  it  is  his  lack  of  extensive  or 
skilled  work  experience." 22  4 

Most  of  these  anti -poverty  programs  de- 
vote a  considerable  portion  of  their  effort 
and  resources  to  vocational  counseling  train- 
ing, and  placement.  Offenders  should  be 
brought  into  these  programs,  particularly  of- 
fenders from  minority  groups,  since  many 
of  these  programs  have  guaranteed  job  place- 
ment with  nondiscriminatory  employers.  In 
addition,  community  action  agencies  also 
sponsor  programs  of  legal  services,  adult 
education,  and  medical,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical services.  These  programs  can  pro- 
vide many  of  the  services  needed  by  offen- 
ders in  the  community.  Permanent  liaison 
ties  should  be  established  between  probation 
and  parole  officers  and  community-action 
personnel  to  insure  that  offenders  will  be  in- 
cluded in  these  programs. 

7,  Division  of  Alcoholism,  Department  of 
Public  Health 

Although  the  number  of  alcoholics  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  is  not  precisely 
known,  it  has  become  a  problem  of  major 
concern.  A  total  of  about  4,000  voluntary 
admissions  and  court  commitments  of  alco- 
holics are  made  each  year  to  the  State  cor- 
rectional institution  at  Bridgewater.  In  ad- 
dition, another  4,000  persons  are  sentenced 
each  year  to  the  county  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  for  a  variety  of  drunkenness  of- 
fenses. 


Until  such  time  as  the  General  Court 
abolishes  the  crime  of  drunkenness  and  es- 
tablishes a  statewide  network  of  detoxifica- 
tion centers,  large  numbers  of  alcoholics 
will  be  handled  by  the  correctional  authori- 
ties.   Even  after  that  time,  there  will  proba- 
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bly   still   be   a  substantial  number  of  alco- 
holics who  are  convicted  for  other  crimes. 

The  principal  State  agency  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  alcoholism  is  the  Divi- 
sion of  Alcoholism  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Health.225  The  Division  provides  fi- 
nancial support  to  18  out-patient  alcoholism 
clinics  serving  offenders  as  a  part  of  the 
general  population.  It  also  purchases  hos- 
pitalization for  the  acutely  sick  alcoholic  and 
rehabilitation  services  from  three  halfway 
houses.  The  possibility  of  developing  new 
programs  with  the  community  mental  health 
centers  is  being  explored.  A  large  increase 
in  facilities  and  personnel  is  needed  if  the 
Commonwealth  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
alcoholic. 

8.  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board 

According  to  all  estimates,  the  use  of 
narcotics  and  dangerous  drugs  is  rapidly  ex- 
panding. Accurate  statistics  on  the  type  of 
drugs  used  and  the  frequency  of  use  are  not 
available.  Statistics  from  the  courts  only 
give  a  partial  indication  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  In  addition,  no  statistics 
are  kept  on  the  number  of  crimes  such  as 
larceny,  burglary,  or  robbery  which  were 
probably  committed  to  raise  money  to  pur- 
chase narcotics. 

The  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board, 
like  the  Division  of  Alcoholism,  finances 
treatment  units  at  various  health  facilities 
which  are  available  to  offenders  as  a  part 
of  the  general  population.226  At  present,  in- 
patient treatment  units  are  operated  at 
M.C.L,  Bridge  water  and  at  Boston  State 
Hospital.  An  in-patient  unit  is  being  started 
at  Northampton  State  Hospital.  An  out- 
patient clinic  is  operated  in  Roxbury  and  ad- 
ditional clinics  will  soon  be  operating  in 
Springfield  and  Pittsfield.  Because  of  the 
exceptionally  rapid  rise  in  drug  addiction, 
considerably  more  facilities  and  programs 
are  needed  throughout  the  State. 


V.  Program   Outlines  For  Future  Develop- 
ment 

A.  Goal:     To  protect  society  and  rehabili- 
tate public  offenders. 


Objective:  To  employ  meaningful,  flexi- 
ble procedures  for  the  diagnosis,  program 
planning,  and  disposition  of  offenders. 

a.  Study  of  classification  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts correctional  system. 

Classification  in  Massachusetts  might  be 
analyzed  with  respect  to  methodology 
(policies  and  procedures)  and  personnel 
needs.  This  study  would  further  involve  an 
examination  of  the  alternatives  (e.g.,  team 
classification,  classification  of  offenders 
prior  to  sentencing)  to  the  present  methods 
of  classifying  offenders.  Another  component 
of  the  study  would  be  a  determination  of  the 
need  for  a  State  reception  and  classification 
center  to  which  offenders  from  both  county 
and  State  systems  could  be  sent  for  diag- 
nosis.   (Research) 

Objective:  To  provide  a  broad  range  of 
rehabilitative  services  designed  to  meet  the 
total  needs  of  the  offender. 

a.  Expanding  partial  release  authority 

Current  Massachusetts  correctional  work 
release  authority  is  too  restrictive  to  permit 
its  development  as  a  viable  rehabilitative 
program.  Legislation  should  be  passed  which 
would  permit  the  Commissioner  of  Correction 
as  well  as  county  sheriffs  greater  discretion 
in  determining  who  is  eligible  for  work  re- 
lease and  when.  Partial  release  authority 
should  be  expanded  to  include  provisions  for 
home  furlough,  visits  to  prospective  em- 
ployers, study  and  training  release,  release 
for  special  medical  and  dental  attention. 
(Legislation) 

b.  Study  of  labor  market  needs,  inmate 
qualifications,    and   job   training   resources 

Before  a  realistic  plan  for  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  correctional  vocational 
training  can  be  implemented,  a  study  must  be 
undertaken  to  determine,  first,  the  needs  of 
the  Massachusetts  labor  market.  Secondly, 
the  inmate  population  must  be  thoroughly 
analyzed  with  respect  to  school  background, 
interests,  and  aptitudes,  lengths  of  sentences, 
possibilities  for  parole,  etc.  Third,  these 
studies  would  include  an  assessment  of 
available  facilities  to  determine  what  might 
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need  to  be  added  to  the  existing  plan  should 
vocational  training  be  expanded.  And  finally, 
an  inventory  of  those  private  industries 
which  would  be  willing  to  set  up  training 
programs  in  their  own  particular  specialty 
must  be  taken.  Special  consultants  and  re- 
searchers are  needed  for  this  project.  (Re- 
search) 

c.  Expanding  vocational  training 

Vocational  training  programs  may  be  ex- 
panded by  encouraging  private  industrial  and 
employer  groups  to  come  into  the  institu- 
tion to  set  up  training  programs  for  small 
numbers  of  men  using  their  own  training 
techniques,  methods,  and  equipment.  Trade 
advisory  councils,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  private  industry,  the  Massachu- 
setts Department  of  Labor  and  Industries, 
labor  unions,  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security,  the  Department  of  Education,  etc., 
must  be  established.  These  councils  would 
establish  training  standards,  set  policy  pro- 
cedures, screen  and  select  potential  appli- 
cants and  generally  act  as  overseers  of  the 
various  programs.    (Planning) 

d.  Reform  of  prison  industries 

Where  necessary,  legislation  should  be 
proposed  which  would  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  American  Correctional 
Association's  study  of  the  vocational  and  in- 
dustrial programs  of  the  Department  of 
Correction.  A  study  could  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  the  follow- 
ing possibilities:  (a)  abolition  of  the  state- 
use  system,  (b)  returning  the  profits  made 
from  the  sale  of  prison  made  products  to  a 
Special  Fund  for  Corrections  rather  than  to 
the  General  Fund,  (c)  the  management  of 
this  Special  Fund  by  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion on  the  federal  model.  An  advisory 
counsel  would  be  established  beforehand  to 
determine  the  political  and  practical  con- 
sequences of  such  a  system.  (Legislation, 
Research,  Planning) 

e.  Integrating  rehabilitative  services 

One   project   which  would  attempt  to  in- 
tegrate various  rehabilitative  programs  thus 
maximizing   their   potential    impact   on   the 
public     offender     could     be    modeled   after 
NCCY's   demonstration  program,    "Project 


Challenge",  which  was  briefly  mentioned  in 
the  evaluation  section  of  the  plan.  It  would 
be  designed  to  offer  offenders  a  three-part 
program:  (1)  a  coordinated  schedule  of  voca- 
tional training  and  remedial  education;  (2) 
an  intensive  counseling  schedule  designed  to 
instill  positive  social  attitudes  and  to  assist 
the  trainees  in  identifying  with  the  social 
and  economic  system  to  which  they  would 
return  upon  release;  and  (3)  a  systematic 
follow-up  program  of  job  development  and 
placement  and  individual  family  and  career 
counseling  after  release  from  the  institution. 
(Research  and  Demonstration) 

f.  Intensive  treatment  in  a  jail  facility 

Massachusetts  jails  have  been  operated 
strictly  as  "holding"  facilities.  Little  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  beginning  the  process 
of  re-integrating  the  offender  back  into  the 
community.  Yet  the  development  of  re- 
habilitative services  at  the  level  is  crucial 
to  the  entire  correctional  effort.  Programs 
which  could  be  established  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis  would  include  work,  study,  and 
training  release,  counseling  and  tutoring  ser- 
vices. The  services  of  public  and  private 
agencies,  students,  and  interested  citizen 
volunteers  could  be  extensively  utilized  in 
the  jail  setting.  County  or  local  agencies 
would  be  the  most  likely  candidates  to  under- 
take this  type  of  project.  (Planning  and 
Demonstration) 

g.  County     institution     as    pre-release 
guidance  center 

A  pre-release  guidance  center  is  designed 
to  ease  the  transition  from  the  regimentation 
of  institutional  living  to  freedom  in  the  com- 
munity. One  of  the  county  institutions  - 
preferably  one  that  is  urban-based  -  could 
be  established  to  prepare  potential  parolees 
for  their  reintegration  into  society.  This 
center  would  be  modeled  after  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prison  Guidance  Centers:  (1) 
staff  would  be  highly  oriented  to  counseling; 
(2)  staff  would  include  full-time  employ- 
ment counseling  specialists;  (3)  college  stu- 
dents in  the  behavioral  sciences  would  be 
employed  on  a  part-time  basis;  (4)  probation 
offices  would  participate  in  the  Center's 
counseling  activities;  (5)  programs  would 
include  individual,  group,  family  counseling, 
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school  tutoring  services,  job  placement. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rection, the  Parole  Board,  and  the  desig- 
nated county  Sheriff  would  be  crucial  to  the 
development  of  such  a  project.  (Planning 
and  Demonstration) 

h.  Intensive  treatment  in  a  county  house 
of  correction 

An  intensive  rehabilitative  program 
geared  to  meet  the  needs  of  offenders  in  a 
selected  county  house  of  correction  could  be 
established.  Programs  would  include  par- 
tial release,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services,  academic  education  and  vocational 
training  (utilizing  community  resources  when 
necessary).  Follow-up  would  be  necessary 
to  determine  its  success.  County,  local  and 
State  agencies  would  be  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  project.  (Planning  and 
Demonstration) 

i.    Social  Education 


such  a  project,  perhaps  with  the  aid  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  (Demonstration) 

k.  Programmed  environment 


Social  education  is  an  essential  feature  of 
rehabilitative  programming,  for  educational 
and  work  skills  acquired  in  the  institution 
may  well  be  wasted  unless  accompanied  by 
attitude  changes  and  the  learning  of  social 
skills.  Social  education  in  the  prison  should 
be  followed-up  in  the  community,  especially 
for  the  inmate  who  is  ill-equipped  to  stand 
alone  at  first  and  needs  support  to  carry 
him  through  that  uncertain  period  after  his 
release  from  the  institution.  The  Norfolk 
Fellowship  is  the  only  program  in  the  State 
correctional  system  with  a  social  education 
function.  Its  services  could  be  expanded  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  inmate  population.  (Demonstra- 
tion) 

j.    Programmed  learning 

Programmed  learning  is  one  approach 
used  by  many  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  to  facilitate  the  learn- 
ing process.  It  has  been  demonstrably  suc- 
cessful at  the  Draper  Youth  Center  in  Ala- 
bama (See  Department  of  Correction,  p.  55). 
One  advantage  to  this  method  is  the  fact  that 
students  teach  themselves  thus  eliminating 
the  need  for  additional  teachers.  Secondly, 
students  experience  continual  success  as  they 
learn.    State  or  local  agencies  could  undertake 


Along  the  same  lines,  would  be  a  "pro- 
grammed environment*'  modeled  after  apilot 
project  identified~as~CASE  conducted  at  the 
National  Training  School  in  Washington,  D.C. 
Inmates  would  be  paid  in  script  or  points  for 
their  accomplishments  for  work  performed  in 
the  institution.  With  these  points  or  script, 
the  inmate  would  be  required  to  set  up  his 
own  budget  and  decide  where  he  should  allo- 
cate his  funds.  He  would  pay  for  his  own 
room  and  board,  visits  to  the  doctor  or  den- 
tist, etc.  He  could  also  be  fined  for  misbe- 
havior. If  an  inmate  chooses  to  be  lazy  or 
indifferent,  he  earns  no  points  or  script.  The 
institution  for  its  part  would  provide  consul- 
tive  services  and  courses  around  spending 
money  and  financial  planning  in  its  school 
curriculum.    (Research) 


1.    Data  on  county  institutions 


There  is  no  one  source  of  information  on 
the  county  adult  correctional  system.  This 
fact  has  made  difficult  the  task  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  in  developing  a  first  year 
plan  under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  Act.  Researchers  from  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
or  another  appropriate  agency  should  en- 
deavor to  compile  data  on  each  county  in- 
stitution with  respect  to  number  of  person- 
nel -  custodial  and  treatment,  programs 
and  services  offered  and  number  of  inmates 
enrolled  in  each  etc.  Questionnaires  as  well 
as  first-hand  observations  are  two  possible 
methods  of  attacking  this  problem.  (Research) 

m.  Specialized     caseloads     for    parole 
(Demonstration,  State) 

n.  Specialized  caseloads  (for  the  alco- 
holic and  drug  addict)  in  Probation  (Demon- 
stration, State) 

o.  Expansion  of  parole  board  jurisdic- 
tion (Legislation,  State) 

p.  Establishment  of  one  pre-release, 
post-release  guidance  center  under  the  De- 
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partment     of     Correction     (Demonstration, 
State) 

q.  Comprehensive  research  into  the  de- 
velopment of  pre-release  centers  for  the  De- 
partment of  Correction,  Parole,  and  the 
private  sector  (Research,  State) 

r.  Study  of  the  effectiveness  of  proba- 
tion  in  a  given  court  (Research,  State) 

s.  Provision  of  legal  services  in  State 
institution  (Demonstration,  State) 

t.  Project  to  study  pre-parole  prepara- 
tion procedures  (Research,  State)- 

u.  Study  of  effectiveness  of  parole  super- 
vision (Research,  State) 

v.  Expansion  of  pre-release  programs  on 
part  of  Department  of  Correction  and  private 
agencies  (Demonstration,  State)" 

Objective:  To  insure  that  correctional 
facilities,  policies,  and  practices  are  appro- 
priate to  the  process  of  rehabilitation. 

a.  Study  of  programs  and  services  avail- 
able to  female  offenders  in  county  institu- 
tions. 

Presently  little  is  known  about  the  pro- 
grams and  services  offered  female  offenders 
in  county  facilities.  A  study  should  be  under- 
taken to  determine  what  is  offered,  whether 
or  not  what  is  offered  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  women  incarcerated,  and 
what  alternatives  are  available  to  provide  for 
their  re-integration  back  into  society.  (Re- 
search) 

b.  Research  of  present  private  halfway 
facilities  (Research,  State) 

c.  Revision  of  two-thirds  law  (Legisla- 
tion, State) 

d.  Study  of  parole  revocation  procedures 
(Research,  State) 

e.  Study  of  sexually  dangerous  persons 
law  (Chapter  123A)  (Research,  State) 

Goal:     To   improve   the    fairness    and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  correctional  system. 


Objective:  To  insure  that  the  quality  and 
training  of  personnel  meets  the  highest  stan- 
dards. 

a.   Training  institute  for  correctional  of- 
ficers 

The  existing  training  program  for  correc- 
tional officers  both  on  a  county  and  State 
level  is  basically  custodial  in  nature.  There- 
fore, the  average  correctional  officer's  per- 
ception of  his  role  in  the  institution  is 
focused  on  custody.  Correctional  officers 
may  serve  a  tremendously  useful  treatment 
function  if  prepared  to  do  so  through 'appro- 
priate training.  Correctional  officers  could 
be  sent  to  various  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  State  for  extensive  training  in 
the  social  sciences.  (Planning  and  Demon- 
stration) 


b.  Mandatory  training  for  county  correc- 
tional officers 

Legislature  should  be  passed  which  will 
require  county  correctional  officers  to  com- 
plete orientation  as  well  as  annual  in-service 
training.  Such  a  program  should  be  financed 
by  the  State  and  should  utilize  the  existing 
Department  of  Correction  training  academy. 

c.  Manpower  study  of  the  whole  correc- 
tional field  (Research,  State) 

d.  Educational  scholarship  program  for 
probation  officers  (Legislation,  State) 

e.  Civil  Service  requirements  for  parole 
officer  qualification  (Action,  State) 

f.  Development    of  in-service    training 
program  for  parole  officers  under  the  juris- 
diction   of    Parole    Board    (Demonstration, 
State) 

g.  Expansion  of  existing  training  pro- 
grams in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Probation  (Demonstration,  State) 

h.  Volunteers  as  case-aides  in  proba- 
tion (Demonstration,  State) 

i.  Training  program  for  judiciary  and 
correctional  administrators  (Demonstration, 
State) 
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j.  Expansion  of  educational  program  for 
parole  officers  (Legislation,  State) 

Objective:  To  expand  our  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  crime,  offenders,  and  the 
rehabilitative  process. 

a.  Length  of  sentence  and  rehabilitation 

Recently,  criminologists  have  theorized 
that  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between 
length  of  sentence  and  the  probability  that  a 
first  offender  will  commit  a  new  offense 
after  he  is  released  from  an  institution  i.e., 
the  longer  the  sentence ,  the  greater  the  proba- 
bility. In  order  to  determine  whether  there 
is  any  empirical  evidence  to  support  this 
hypothesis  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  selected  group  of  first  offen- 
ders be  compared  on  the  basis  of  disposi- 
tions, lengths  of  sentences,  and  recidivism 
after  discharge.  Such  a  study  could  include, 
for  example,  samples  of  individuals  con- 
victed of  armed  robbery.  A  related  objec- 
tive of  the  study  would  be  the  determination 
of  whether  prisoners  are  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences in  sentences  for  the  same  offense 
and  whether  or  not  such  awareness  affects 
their  attitudes  toward  the  legitimate  norma- 
tive standards.    (Research) 

b.  Project  to  establish  a  research  ad- 
visory committee  for  the  Department  of  Cor^ 
rection^  Probation,  and  Parole  (Demonstra- 
tion, State) 

Objective:  To  utilize  sound  organization 
and  management  principles  in  the  operation 
of  the  correctional  system. 

a.  Study  of  unified  correctional  structure 

Throughout  this  plan  we  have  repeatedly 
stressed  the  importance  of  viewing  correc- 
tions as  a  continuum  beginning  with  the  mo- 
ment of  arrest  to  the  date  of  final  absolute 
discharge  from  legal  custody.  Yet  correc- 
tions in  Massachusetts  is  the  work  of  several 
agencies,  each  functioning  autonomously. 
Clearly,  a  unified  correctional  structure 
could  be  considered  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  services  and  the  competition  for  funds 
and  personnel  and  to  insure  the  coordination 
of  planning  efforts  and  the  development  of  a 
fundamental   correctional  philosophy.      The 


National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
or  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Corporation  are 
examples  of  the  kinds  of  agencies  which 
could  plan  for  a  unified  correctional  struc- 
ture.   (Research  and  Planning) 

b.  Study  of  restructuring  custodial  and 
treatment  functions  of  institutional  person- 
nel. 

The  American  Correctional  Association 
in  its  Report  of  a  Study  of  the  Vocational 
and  Industrial  Programs  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Correction  recommended  that 
all  male  employees  be  assigned  responsibility 
for  the  care,  custody,  and  discipline  of  in- 
mates as  well  as  for  various  functional  mat- 
ters. "This  is  a  basic  conceptual  difference 
from  the  present  practice  wherein  the  line 
officials  are  the  custodial  staff  responsible 
for  care  and  discipline  and  the  non-custodial 
employees  are  staff  officials  responsible  for 
var'ious  functional  matters.  The  change,  if 
adopted,  will  require  a  major  reorganiza- 
tion." Perhaps,  a  study  should  be  undertaken 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  this  approach. 
(Research) 

c.  Master  study  of  utilization  of  State  and 
county  institutions  to  develop  model  regional 
community  correctional  complexes  (Re- 
search, State,  and  Local) 

d.  Project  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
State  subsidization  program  for  probation 
(Research,  State) 

e.  Study  of  use  of  probation  officers* 
time  and  the  need  for  pre-sentence  reports 
(Research,  State) 


E.  CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

SUBSTANTIVE  AND  PROCEDURAL  CRIMI- 
NAL LAW 

Justice  Holtnes  once  defined  the  criminal 
law  as  an  oracle  which  tells  the  bad  man 
what  will  happen  to  him  if  he  behaves  in 
certain  ways  and  gets  caught.  Within  limits, 
this  remains  a  fairly  accurate  functional 
definition  of  the  substantive  criminal  law. 
It  identifies  and  defines  criminal  behavior, 
and  specifies  what  will  be  done  to  the  person 
found  to  have  committed  such  behavior.  The 
section  of  this  Plan  which  deals  in  substan- 
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tive  law,  then,  is  concerned  with  identifying 
the  behavior  which  should  be  dealt  with  by 
the  criminal  justice  system,  defining  that 
behavior,  and  developing  strategies  for  deal- 
ing with  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governors  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Criminal  Justice,  Professor  Living- 
ston Hall  of  Harvard  Law  School  undertook 
to  analyze  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code. 
The  results  of  his  analysis  are  contained  in 
a  report,  Revision  of  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Code,  which  this  Committee  pub- 
lished in  March,  1968.  This  report  is  at- 
tached in  the  Appendix  to  this  Plan.  Pro- 
fessor Hall  found  the  following  defects  in 
the  present  Massachusetts  law: 

A.  The   failure   to   develop  general  prin- 
cipals of  responsibility  for  crime 

B.  The   uncertainty   of  the    Common  Law 
in  Massachusetts 

C.  Lack   of   coherent  organization   of  the 
present  law 

D.  Overlapping  crime  in  Massachusetts 

E.  Fragmentation  and  prolixity  of  the  crim- 
inal law 

F.  Inexplicable   gaps   remain  in   the   law 

G.  Classification  of  offenses  into  only  two 
categories 

H.  No  sentencing  criteria  having  been  de- 
veloped 

I.    Few  special  controls  for  dangerous  of- 
fenders 

The  report,  in  addition,  briefly  describes  code 
revision  in  other  States,  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
the  new  standards  for  judging  the  criminal 
law  (such  as  the  Model  Penal  Code) ,  and  makes 
recommendations  on  possible  approaches  to 
correcting  this  situation,  and  procedures 
which  might  be  followed  in  undertaking  this 
important  project. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  report, 
which  was  endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  and 


Boston  Bar  Associations  and  the  Judicial 
Conference,  a  Criminal  Law  Revision  Com- 
mission was  appointed  by  the  Committee. 
It  was  composed  of  fifty-two  members,  in- 
cluding judges,  legislators,  law  enforcement 
officials,  prosecuting  and  defense  attorneys, 
law  school  faculty,  and  reporesentatives  of 
relevant  State  agencies.  The  Commission 
received  $45,000  in  funds  from  two  founda- 
tions, the  Permanent  Charities  Fund  and  the 
Hyams  Trust. 

The  Commission  has  now  begun  its  specif- 
ic task  of  revising  the  Massachusetts  Crim- 
inal Code,  Chapters  263-274  of  the  General 
Laws.  It  has  appointed  a  group  of  reporters, 
and  it  is  expected  to  present  the  results  of 
its  work  to  the  General  Court  by  the  begin- 
ning   of    the    legislative    session    of   1971. 

The  substantive  law  can  be  considered  the 
head  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  that 
it  guides  the  activities  of  the  system's  in- 
stitutions. No  less  important  is  the  pro- 
cedural criminal  law,  which  defines  the  ways 
in  which  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  law  can  be  con- 
sidered separately,  because  the  Revision 
Commission  will,  of  necessity,  deal  with 
matters  that  are  somewhat  procedural  such 
as  sentencing,  probation,  and  parole. 

The  procedural  aspects  of  the  Criminal 
Code  are  now  dealt  with,  in  general,  in 
Chapter  275-279  of  the  General  Laws.  In 
addition,  procedures  have  also  been  estab- 
lished by  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  and  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  by  the  Common  Law,  by  general 
traditions ,  and  by  rules  of  the  different  courts. 

In  its  Forty- Fourth  Report  (1968),  the 
Judicial  Council  of  Massachusetts  noted  that: 

"In  no  compilation  of  laws  can  one  find 
the  entire  procedural  criminal  code  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 

It  asked  two  basic  questions  as  tests: 

"(1)  Does  our  law  (statutory,  precedent, 
practice,  and  common  law)  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  as  far  as 
criminal  procedure  is  concerned?  and 
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(2)  If  our  present  "law"  is  not  ade- 
quate, is  it  better  to  attempt  to  revise  and 
correct,  or  should  we  wipe  out  that  which 
now  exists,  statutes,  common  law,  prece- 
dents from  decisions,  and  accepted  methods 
of  practice,  and  substitute  a  new  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure?" 

The  Judicial  Council  noted  further  that 
complete  recodification,  including  procedure, 
has  been  enacted  in  five  states,  and  that  the 
American  Law  Institute  has  published  two 
model  codes  which  deal  with  procedure:  the 
Model  Penal  Code  and  the  Model  Code  of 
Prearraignment  Procedure. 

Although  the  Judicial  Council  does  not  make 
any  specific  recommendations  for  further 
action,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  procedural 
law  provisions  in  Massachusetts  should  be 
given  the  same  consideration  as  the  substan- 
tive law  provisions.  For  this  reason,  high 
priority  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  develop  a  comprehensive  code 
of  criminal  procedure   for   Massachusetts. 

There  are  several  areas  within  the  scope  of 
substantive  law  which  are  of  increasing  con- 
cern to  the  public  and  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Among  these  are  drug  abuse,  alco- 
holism, auto  theft  and  consumer  crimes.  Be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  these 
issues,  the  Committee  undertook  to  give  them 
only  preliminary  consideration,  with  the  hope 
of  raising  some  of  the  more  relevant  issues. 
These  reports  are  contained  in  the  Appendix 
to  this  Plan. 


F.     ENGINEERING     RESEARCH    AND    DE- 
VELOPMENT 

I.     Introduction   -   Scope   and  Objectives  of 
This  Program  Area 

The  scope  of  this  Program  Area  is  related 
to  the  eight  primary  program  areas  in  this 
plan.  These  eight  primary  program  areas 
may  be  grouped  as  follows: 

A.  Programs  defined  around  special  types 
of  anti-social  behavior: 

Juvenile  Delinquency 
Civil  Disturbances 
Organized  Crime 


B.  Programs  defined  around  organizational 
components  of  the  general  response  Criminal 
Justice  System: 

Police 
Courts 
Corrections  and  Rehabilitation 

C.  Programs  defined  around  the  societal 
environment  and  its  norms  of  acceptable  vs. 
unacceptable  behavior: 

Criminal  Law  and  Procedure 
Citizen  Participation 

Each  of  the  above  three  categories  repre- 
sents a  special  "cut"  at  a  part  of  the  overall 
problem,  along  a  definitional  axis  which  cuts 
across  the  other  two.  "Research  and  develop- 
ment" represents  yet  another  dimension  and 
it  cuts  across  all  eight  of  the  above  cate- 
gories. Research  and  development  will, 
therefore,  take  place  within  the  context  of 
each  of  the  areas  singled  out  for  separate 
discussion  as  "program  areas"  in  this  plan. 

This  Program  Area,  called  Engineering 
Research  and  Development,  covers  some,  but 
not  all,  research  and  development  covered  by 
the  total  plan.  As  elaborated  below,  this 
Program  Area  focuses  upon  those  research 
and  development  activities  which  span  a  num- 
ber of  primary  program  areas  and  upon  ac- 
tivities which  depend  principally  upon  the  dis- 
ciplines of  the  physical  sciences  and  engi- 
neering. 

"Research"  does  not  connote  any  specific 
set  of  disciplines  or  analytical  tools  to  be  em- 
ployed. One's  selection  of  appropriate  dis- 
ciplines or  tools  is  largely  determined  by 
the  problem  or  set  of  problems  which  are 
selected  for  attention.  Without  attempting 
precise  boundary  allocations,  one  may  iden- 
tify traditional  disciplines  in  broad  groupings 
of  physical  sciences,  behavioral  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  It  is  probable  that  the  findings, 
knowledge,  and  techniques  utilized  in  each  of 
these  areas  will  have  relevance,  to  one  degree 
or  another,  in  the  broad  field  of  criminal 
justice. 

"Development"  (including  test  and  evalua- 
tion) connotes  proposing,  building,  or  inte- 
grating a  thing  or  a  process  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  about  a  problem  or  contributing 
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to  the  realization  of  some  objective.  The 
thing  or  process  to  be  created  can  be  as 
large  and  tangible  as  a  full-scale  prototype 
of  what  one  wishes  to  evaluate  (such  as  a 
special  detention  institution),  as  small  as  a 
part  in  a  piece  of  equipment  (such  as  a  trans- 
istor in  a  radio),  or  as  intangible  as  a 
mathematical  model  (such  as  a  conceptual 
representation  of  a  communications  network). 

"Research  and  Development"  is  concerned 
with  the  processes  of  systematically,  quanti- 
tatively where  possible,  investigating  the 
phenomena  with  which  one  is  concerned,  de- 
veloping principles  or  relationships  of 
general  validity,  and  proposing  ways  to  utilize 
this  knowledge  to  accomplish  worthwhile 
goals.  Research  and  development  involves 
judicious  utilization  of  various  disciplines, 
tools,  methodologies,  and  personnel  to  ac- 
complish innovation  and  change. 

Each  of  the  primary  program  areas  (or- 
ganized about  types  of  anti-social  behavior, 
about  organizational  components  of  the  gen- 
eral response  Criminal  Justice  System,  or 
about  the  societal  behavior  and  its  norms) 
include  the  traditional  research  and  develop- 
ment type  projects  applicable  to  that  pro- 
gram area. 

The  purpose  of  having  this  separate  pro- 
gram area,  called  Engineering  Research  and 
Development,  is  to  focus  attention  especially 
upon  those  research  and  development  activi- 
ties which  call  principally  upon  the  disciplines 
of  the  physical  sciences  and  upon  the  com- 
binations of  tools  and  disciplines  useful  in 
integrating  across  the  boundaries  set  for  the 
principal  program  areas. 

The  objectives  applicable  to  this  program 
area  are  not  different  from  or  independent 
of  the  overall  objectives  of  the  system  and 
plan  as  a  whole,  nor  are  they  different  from 
or  independent  of  the  secondary  objectives 
related  to  each  of  the  primary  program  areas 
set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  section.  This 
Program  Area  deals  with  means  to  work 
toward  those  objectives;  in  time,  this  activity 
may  also  result  in  some  redefinition  of  such 
objectives 


A.  General 

To  produce  knowledge,  concepts,  equip- 
ment, or  systems  which  can  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  functioning  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  Massachusetts  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  the  appropriate  research  and  de- 
velopment in  technical  or  engineering  areas 
be  performed  in  Massachusetts.  In  fact,  one 
would  hope  that  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  and  the 
other  States  would  press  research  and  de- 
velopment also  and  that  Massachusetts  could 
import  much  of  value  without  having  to  make 
the  investment  necessary  to  conceive  of  or 
develop  the  improvement  in  the  first  place. 

The  following  subsections  (B  and  C)  of  this 
Section  II  will  describe  a  number  of  current 
activities  of  this  sort.  Subsection  B  sets 
forth  a  general  list  of  possibilities.  Sub- 
section C  identifies  current  activities  with- 
in Massachusetts. 

B.  List  of  Some  Potentially  Useful  Tech- 
nical Tools  and  Potential  Areas  for  Use  of 
Techniques  or  Products  of  Technology 

1.  Analytical  Tools 

a.  Operations  research  and  systems  an- 
alysis 

b.  Total    system,   life  cycle,  program- 
oriented  cost  analysis 

c.  Modeling  and  simulation 

d.  Statistical  correlation  techniques 

e.  Automated    sampling,   analysis,    and 
data  reduction 


2.  Collection,    Storage,  and  Communica- 
tion  of  Information 

a.  Communications  -  including  State, 
regional,  and  local  radio,  teletype,  telephone, 
television,  facsimile,  and  digital  systems. 

b.  Management  and  Operational  Infor- 
mation -  including  State,  regional,  and  local 
data  handling  systems  (computers,  electric 
accounting  machinery,  microfilm,  etc.). 


3.  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Reduction  of 
Criminal  Opportunity 


II.  Description  of  Current  Activities  Within 
Scope  of  This  Program  Area 


a.  Design   and  construction  of  cities  to 
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minimize  crime 

b.  Devices   to  prevent  or  reduce  theft 
of  cars 

c.  Alarm  and  security  devices  for  per- 
sonal and  property  protection 

d.  Analysis    of    criminal    careers   and 
modeling  of  general  patterns 

4.  Improvement    of  Police   Management 
and  Operations 


a.  Development  of  Command  and  Control 
Systems 

(1)  Multiple  receive /transmit  radio 
network  between  cars  and  out-of-car  patrol- 
men and  a  police  operations  center.  This 
network  could  be  for  both  voice  and  coded 
emergency. 

(2)  Real-time  displays  at  operations 
centers  to  show  deployment  of  vehicles  and 
men  and  locations  of  problems. 

(3)  In-car  teletype  or  speed-writers 
for  field  officers  to  provide  hard  copy 
data  on  matters  such  as  stolen  cars,  crimes 
in  other  precincts,  wanted  persons,  etc. 

(4)  Area  surveillance  systems  that  can 
centrally  signal  undesirable  or  potentially 
dangerous  events  such  as  illegal  entry,  fire, 
automobile  accidents,-  or  congestions. 

(5)  Emergency  police  call  boxes  for  use 
by  citizens,  possibly  utilizing  photo  or  TV 
user  identification,  plus  appropriate  mechan- 
isms to  prevent  deception. 

(6)  Closed-circuit  TV  systems  for  traf- 
fic control,  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian, 
particularly  at  key  flow  points,  with  central 
control  centers  for  analysis  and  necessary 
emergency  or  control  action  by  dispatch 
procedures  or  remote  control.  Cameras 
could  be  both  permanent  (loop  areas,  bridges, 
or  expressways)  and  mobile  (vans,  helicop- 
ters, or  cars). 

b.  Development    of    New   Computerized 
Techniques  for 


(1)  Fingerprint   scanning  and  classifi- 


cation 


(2)  Voiceprint  classification 

(3)  Firearms  identification 


c.  Improvement  of  Police  Patrol  Effec- 
tiveness 

(1)  Analysis  of  interrelationship  of  mo- 
bile and  foot  patrols 

(2)  Use  of  statistically-developed  ran- 
dom patrol  patterns 

(3)  Use  of  helicopter-based  surveil- 
lance 

d.  Improvement  of  the  Investigative  Pro- 
cesses 

e.  Improvement    of    Police -Community 
Relations 

(1)  Improvement  of  techniques  of  com- 
munications between  the  community  and  the 
criminal  justice  system 

(2)  Greater  selectivity  in  choice  of 
force  options  -  evaluation  of  hot  pursuit 
techniques 

f.  Design  and  Placement  of  New  Facili- 
ties 

g.  Development    and     Testing    of  New 
E  quipment 

(1)  Nonlethal  weapons 

(2)  Riot  equipment 

(3)  Protective  clothing 

(4)  Design  and  equipment  of  vehicles 

h.  Surveillance  and  Detection 

(1)  Electronic  eavesdropping  and  wire- 
tapping 

(2)  Night  vision  aids,  such  as  infra- 
red scopes  and  image  intensification  devices 

(3)  Sound  detection  devices  which  can 
be  "tuned"  to  detect  footsteps,  emitted 
noises,  breathing,  etc. 

(4)  Heat  detection  devices  (either  IRor 
thermometric)  to  determine  if  a  "warm 
body"  is  or  was  in  the  vicinity  or  how  re- 
cently a  vehicle  has  been  operating 

(5)  Odor  detection  devices  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  humans  and  their  carrying 
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of   certain  objects  which  can  be  olfactorily 
classified  such  as  firearms,  explosives,  etc. 

(6)  Portable  TV  systems  for  central 
command  and  control  assessment  of  devel- 
oping situations 

(7)  Portable  light  generators  which 
permit  rapid,  sensitive,  and  remote  con- 
trol of  light  intensity,  distance,  and  beam 
type 

(8)  Homing  devices  which  can  be  at- 
tached to  vehicles 

(9)  Sound  and  image  recorders  which 
gather  information,  relay  to  memory  storage 
points,  and  compare  against  preestablished 
threshold  values 

(10)  Identification  tags  (such  as  dyes, 
odors,  etc.)  and  their  appropriate  sensors 
which  can  be  used  to  identify  individuals, 
vehicles,  and  objects 

i.  Criminalistics  -  Forensic  Science 
and  Medicine 

(1)  Improvement  of  crime  laboratories 

(2)  Breathalyzers  for  identification  of 
alcohol  in  one's  bloodstream 

(3)  Nuclear  activation  correlation  tech- 
niques 

(4)  Improved  medical  examination 
techniques 


5.  Improvement  of  Police  Personnel 

a.  Human  factors  analysis  of  biomedical, 
intelligence,  and  educational  standards  for 
personnel  selection 

b.  Programmed  learning  techniques  for 
in-service  training 


6.  Improvement  of  Court  Management  and 
Operations 

a.  Computerized  tools  for  case  and  stat- 
ute analysis 

b.  Statistical     analysis   of  correctional 
histories  to  improve  sentencing 

c.  Design  and  placement  of  new  facilities 


7.  Improvement  of  Corrections  Manage- 
ment and  Operations 

a.  Statistical  analysis  of  correctional 
histories  to  improve  correction  rehabilitation 
programs 

b.  Design  and  placement  of  new  facilities 
C.  Current  Activities  in  Massachusetts 

1.  General 

To  some  extent  every  agency  of  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  System  - 
police,  prosecution,  defense,  courts,  proba- 
tion, correction,  parole,  and  youth  service  - 
uses  techniques  and  equipment  developed  by 
the  technical  community.  Business,  industry, 
and  the  general  public  also  use  the  products 
of  technology  which  help  provide  security 
against  crime. 

It  is  not  possible  nor  desirable  to  try 
to  catalogue  all  scientific  principles  or  tech- 
nological developments  utilized  by  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  However,  some  applica- 
tions may  be  cited.  The  police,  for  in- 
stance, have  their  crime  laboratories,  radio 
and  teletype  systems,  data  processing  equip- 
ment, and  various  other  pieces  of  scientific 
and  technical  equipment.  Although  court  and 
correctional  applications  are  more  limited, 
various  courts  and  State  Department  of  Cor- 
rection are  using  rudimentary  data  proces- 
sing devices  and  starting  to  investigate  in- 
formation systems. 

The  uses  of  technology  by  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  general  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  crime  would  be  even  harder 
to  describe.  However,  this  segment  of  the 
population  does  not  use  burglar  alarms  and 
surveillance  equipment;  anti-theft  locks  are 
now  being  installed  on  some  automobiles;  and 
better  lighting  is  being  used  to  help  reduce 
night-time  robberies,  assaults,  and  other 
crimes  ^against  the  person.  Just  how  ex- 
tensive such  use  is,  however,  has  not  been 
investigated.  The  following  description  of  the 
situation  and  activities  in  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  will  concentrate  on  these  cate- 
gories: 

— Analyses  of  operations/functions/or- 
ganizations 
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— Communication  systems 
— Information  handling  -data  processing 
(including  information  systems) 
— Criminalistics 
—Other 

Activities  are  in  process  at  various  levels: 
interstate,  statewide,  and  local  (less  than 
statewide).  Insofar  as  reasonable  they  will 
be  treated  in  this  order. 

2.  Analysis  of  Operations/ Functions/Or- 
ganizations 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
streamline  and  modernize  various  agencies  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts, 
including  proposals  for  merging  of  some 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety,  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles,  and 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  Police. 

In  addition,  a  comprehensive  proposal  to 
modernize  and  streamline  the  entire  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  government  in  Massachusetts 
has  recently  been  prepared  by  the  Executive 
Office  for  Administration  and  Finance  (in 
part  using  Federal  funding  from  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  Department)  is  about  to 
be  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  legisla- 
ture. 

3.  Communication  Systems 

At  the  State  and  interstate  levels,  the 
State  Police  operate  a  radio  and  teletype 
system,  linking  most  police  departments 
throughout  the  State. 

The  present  teletype  system  services  83 
municipal  departments,  31  State  Police  loca- 
tions, the  Department  of  Public  Works,  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation, 
the  Armed  Forces  Police,  and  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles. 

Limited  studies  of  the  State  Police  and 
Registry  communication  systems  have  been 
underway  by  the  New  England  Telephone 
Company  since  November,  1967,  and  have 
almost  been  completed.  The  studies  have 
recommended  significant  changes  in  two  of  the 
systems  -  telephone  and  teletype.  The 
studies,  however,  did  not  consider  present 
radio  communications  as  a  part  of  the  total 
communications  environment. 


The  State  Police  Communication  System 
provides  the  primary  connecting  point  to  the 
nationwide  LETS  (Law  Enforcement  Tele- 
type System)  network  and  to  the  NCIC  (the 
National  Crime  Information  Center)  operated 
by  the  FBI  in  Washington.  The  City  of  Bos- 
ton also  has  an  NCIC  terminal. 

Presently  in  process  is  an  effort  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  to  effect  a 
major  upgrading  of  its  communication  sys- 
tem capabilities  by  acquisition  of  a  com- 
puterized central  switch  processor  which  will 
enable  automated  routing  and  transmission 
of  messages,  plus  certain  additional  ser- 
vices. 

At  the  statewide  and  interstate  levels, 
other  radio  and  teletype  communications 
capabilities  are  maintained  by  the  National 
Guard,  Civil  Defense  Agency,  Registry  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  Department  of  Public  Works, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Food  and  Health  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Health. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  intercity  radio 
network  linking  most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
in  the  Greater  Boston  area.  At  geographi- 
cal areas  less  than  the  entire  State,  there 
are  additional  radio  and/or  teletype  capa- 
bilities maintained  by  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  Police,  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Transportation  Authority,  and  various 
other  counties,  cities,  and  towns  of  the  State. 

Although  many  of  the  Commonwealth's 
city  and  town  law  enforcement  agencies  util- 
ize base  and  mobile  radio  facilities  in  police 
operations,  there  is  not  now  (and  apparently 
never  has  been)  a  complete  inventory  of  the 
equipment,  frequency  utilization,  or  modes  of 
operation  of  these  communication  systems. 
Some  time  ago,  the  Massachusetts  Civil  De- 
fense Agency  made  a  survey  of  State-level 
emergency  communications  (including  State 
law  enforcement  agencies),  and  the  Interna- 
tional Chiefs  of  Police  made  a  survey  of 
emergency  communication  equipment  needs 
of  State-level  law  enforcement  agencies. 
The  findings  and  system  descriptions  in 
these  surveys  are  limited  to  emergency 
needs.    They  are  not  kept  updated. 
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4.  Information  Handling  -  Data  Proces- 
sing 


There  has  been  only  a  limited  use  of 
advanced  data  processing  in  the  operations 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachu- 
setts to  date.  From  time  to  time  there  have 
been  expressions  of  interest  by  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  expanding  the  utilization 
of  technical  capabilities  in  this  area,  and  in- 
dustry proposals  for  such  expanded  use  have 
been  made.  Nevertheless,  there  has  been 
little  significant  employment  of  advanced  data 
processing  and  information  system  tech- 
niques to  date. 

The  records  and  files  which  are  used  by 
the  various  criminal  justice  agencies  of 
Massachusetts  include  some  12,000,000  in- 
dividual criminal  and  juvenile  court  records 
accumulated  by  the  various  courts  of  the 
Commonwealth  during  the  past  20  years, 
the  records  of  4,750,000  individuals  kept  by 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion listing  all  criminal  and  juvenile  prose- 
cutions and  parole  decisions  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 3,200,000  State  Police  records,  and 
20,000  Department  of  Correction  records.  In 
addition,  there  are  over  6,000,000  driver's 
license,  vehicle  registration,  and  accident 
records,  maintained  by  the  Registry  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  which  are  of  great  value  to  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  number  of  rec- 
ords and  files  kept  at  the  county,  city,  and 
town  levels  is  not  known.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  there  must  be  police  records  on  the 
100,000  Part  I  Crimes  reported  to  the  FBI 
annually  (1967)  and  the  estimated  minimum 
of  1,200,000  Part  n  Crimes. 

At  the  interstate  level,  Massachusetts  is 
represented  in  the  New  England  State  Police 
Administrators'  Conference  (NESPAC)  and  is 
participating  in  the  development  of  New  Eng- 
land Regional  Criminal  Intelligence  System. 
This  development  is  proceeding  under  a  grant 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration and  is  oriented  toward  providing 
the  law  enforcement  agencies  of  the  New 
England  Region  with  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient ways  to  acquire  and  utilize  accessible 
information  to  combat  and  reduce  crime 
within  the  region. 

Also  at  the  interstate  level,  Massachu- 
setts is  a  member  of  the  New  England  As- 
sociation of  Attorney  Generals  (NEAAG)  and 
is  participating  in  an  effort  to  initiate  a  six- 
state  cooperative  effort  to  counter  organized 


crime  in  the  area  by  creating  a  special  in- 
telligence data  handling  and  coordinated  en- 
forcement activity. 

At  the  State  level  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  presently  has  a  number  of  manual 
files  on  stolen  automobiles,  firearms  regis- 
tration and  permits,  fingerprints,  and  crim- 
inal histories.  These  comprise  an  estimated 
3,200,000  records,  many  of  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  utilize  effectively.  Since  June  of 
1967,  the  Bureau  of  Identification  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  has  used  the  com- 
puter at  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  to 
store  on  tape  some  1,200,000  index  cards 
containing  fingerprint  classifications,  names, 
and  identification  numbers.  In  addition,  an 
NCIC  terminal  has  recently  been  installed 
at  the  State  Police  Headquarters;  this  will 
be  of  considerable  use  in  obtaining  access 
to  the  categories  of  information  stored  by 
NCIC. 

As  noted  above,  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  is  also  evaluating  the  proposed 
installation  of  a  tele-communications  proces- 
sor for  its  teletype  message  center.  This 
processor  can  also  serve  as  a  part  of  an 
information  system  serving  all  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  have  terminals  con- 
nected to  the  communication  system. 

The  State  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles  has 
responsibility  for  information  on  all  motor 
vehicles  and  drivers  who  are  licensed  in 
Massachusetts.  It  acquired  a  GE-225  Com- 
puter in  1963  to  process  vehicle  registra- 
tions, licenses,  and  excise  tax  notifications. 
The  computer  was  upgraded  to  a  larger 
machine,  the  GE  415,  in  1965.  General 
Electric  Company  has  made  several  pro- 
posals to  expand  this  system  into  a  more 
general  one  handling  a  wider  class  of  data 
for  an  expanded  list  of  government  agency 
user2. 

Chief  Justice  G.  Joseph  Tauro  of  the 
Massachusetts  Superior  Court  has  been  ur- 
ging for  several  years  that  uses  of  com- 
puters be  explored  to  help  improve  the 
clerical  and  statistical  operations  of  the 
Suffolk  County  Superior  Court.  Most  of  the 
information  in  the  files  of  the  Courts  (and 
the  Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Proba- 
tion, the  Department  of  Correction,  and  the 
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Department  of  Public  Safety,  as  well)  is 
stored  in  the  form  of  manually  prepared 
cards  or  in  paper  folders.  Some  unit  record 
equipment  is  available  and  used  for  proces- 
sing some  of  the  information.  Preliminary 
studies  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Institute 
of  Legal  Studies  of  Boston  University  Law 
School  by  Price,  Waterhouse  and  Company 
and  by  International  Business  Machines  Cor- 
poration. There  have  been  proposals  for  a 
judicial  information  system  to  produce  neces- 
sary documents  and  reports,  keep  track  of 
attorney  conflicts,  schedule  trials,  indicate 
the  status  of  cases,  and  allow  analysis  of 
court  congestion.  IBM  has  suggested  that 
this  system  be  expanded  later  to  serve  all 
superior  courts,  both  civil  and  criminal  ses- 
sions; the  district  and  probate  courts;  the 
Attorney  General;  district  attorneys;  sher- 
iffs; grand  juries;  and  probation  officers. 

In  addition  to  IBM's  suggestion  for  de- 
velopment of  a  judicial  information  system, 
General  Electric  has  proposed  expanding  the 
Registry's  system  to  provide  on-line  infor- 
mation services  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Its  proposal  first  submitted  in  January,  1964, 
suggested  that  the  computer  be  used  to  pro- 
vide the  police  with  information  on  stolen 
vehicles  and  suspended  driver's  licenses 
along  with  other  information. 

In  September  of  1965,  G.E.  presented  an 
expanded  proposal  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Administration  to  integrate  the  files  of  the 
Registry,  Department  of  Public  Safety,  Of- 
fice of  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  De- 
partment of  Correction,  Parole  Board,  and 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General.  As  a 
preliminary  step  in  this  direction,  G.E.  per- 
formed a  separate  study  of  the  problem  of 
converting  probation  records  to  be  computer 
processable. 

In  June,  1966,  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Company  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Administration  a  proposal  for  an 
Information  System  Plan  for  the  Common- 
wealth. This  proposal  called  for  a  statewide 
information  system  covering  all  State  depart- 
ments. Initially  there  would  be  a  separate 
"Public  Safety  and  Criminal  Intelligence 
Automatic  Data  Processing  Service  Center" 
to  serve  the  Registry,  Correction,  Courts, 
Probation,  Public  Safety,  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission  Police,  Attorney  General, 


Division  of  Registration,  and  Youth  Service 
Division.  The  Registry  computer  again 
would   serve   as  the  basis  for  this  system. 

An  initial  governmental  step  toward  de- 
veloping a  statewide  criminal  justice  infor- 
mation system  was  taken  in  March,  1968, 
when  the  Attorney  General,  the  Commissioner 
of  Administration,  and  the  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous State  criminal  justice  agencies  organized 
an  informal  law  enforcement  coordinating 
committee  to  oversee  the  development  of  a 
statewide  computerized  law  enforcement  in- 
formation and  communication  system  -  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  Law  En- 
forcement Agencies  Project. 

The  scope  of  this  project  and  system  was 
defined  in  the  report  of  a  study  performed  by 
General  Electric  Company  pursuant  to  Com- 
monwealth funding.  A  three-year  project 
was  proposed.  It  included  a  communication 
(message  switching)  system  for  the  State 
Police  Criminal  Information  Bureau  records, 
drivers  license  records,  vehicle  registration, 
stolen  vehicles,  other  licenses,  suspended 
licenses,  probation  records,  missing  per- 
sons, parole  records,  correction  records, 
court  case  schedules,  and  mental  health 
records. 

At  the  local  level,  information  systems 
are  being  developed  in  Boston,  Springfield, 
and  the  South  Shore.  (A  check  of  major 
cities  disclosed  no  plans  underway  in  the 
other  large  cities  of  Worcester,  Cambridge, 
New  Bedford,  or  Fall  River.)  Boston  is  al- 
ready tied  by  terminal  to  NCIC. 

The  Boston  Police  have  Installed  an  IBM 
360/30  computer  to  be  used  for  manage- 
ment information  and  on-line  access  to  files 
on  stolen  cars,  plates,  and  parts;  selected 
stolen  property;  firearms  identification; 
missing  persons;  and  eventually  warrants  and 
wanted  persons.  The  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment expects  to  make  its  information  system 
available  to  all  members  of  the  Greater 
Boston  Police  Council  (a  metropolitan  police 
coordinating  council)  including  Cambridge. 
Initially,  this  will  consist  of  services  com- 
parable to  those  offered  by  NCIC. 


Boston   also   has   underway   an   effort  to 
accomplish  a  major  upgrading  of  its  law  en- 
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forcement  command  and  control  system  as 
proposed  for  the  Boston  Police  Departments 
September,  1967,  by  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance.  Arthur  D.  Little  is 
.presently  working  with  the  Boston  Police 
under  an  additional  federal  grant  to  imple- 
ment the  earlier  recommendations. 

The  Springfield  Police  Department  is 
presently  using  the  city's  IBM  360/20  for 
processing  its  records  on  stolen  vehicles 
and  plates  and  outstanding  warrants.  This 
machine  does  not  provide  on-line  access  to 
files. 

The  Braintree,  Milton,  Quincy,  and  Wey- 
mouth Police  Departments  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  a  South  Metropol  Dis- 
trict which  would  provide  a  central  statis- 
tical services  bureau  for  the  four  depart- 
ments. The  proposed  South  Metropol  Infor- 
mation System  would  be  used  for  real-time 
criminal  history  files,  statistics,  andpayroll. 
The  South  Metropol  District  will  also  be  in- 
vited to  participate  in  the  Greater  Boston 
System. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
also  has  an  IBM  360/20  computer  which 
provides  limited  statistical  services  for  the 
MDC  police,  including  production  of  acci- 
dent and  citation  statistics. 

While  several  proposals  for  expanded  use 
of  data  processing  equipment  have  been  con- 
sidered by  various  State,  regional,  and  local 
criminal  justice  system  agencies,  there  has 
been  no  comprehensive  attempt  to  examine 
all  of  these  agencies'  information  needs  or  to 
try  to  plan  for  the  evolutionary,  coordinated 
development  of  information  systems  to  meet 
those  needs. 

5.  Criminalistics 

A  comprehensive  report  on  crime  labora- 
tories in  Massachusetts  was  published  in 
1968  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice.  This  report  is  available  and 
its  findings  will  not  be  restated  in  detail 
here.  To  summarize  for  the  purpose  of  this 
plan,  the  Commonwealth  has  only  two  crime 
laboratories  at  present:  one  within  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Safety 


and  one  within  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, both  of  which  serve  only  the  police 
and  prosecution,  not  the  defense.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Public  Safety  oper- 
ates six  photography  laboratories  throughout 
the  State  which  provide  limited  laboratory 
service.  (The" Commonwealth's  Department 
of  Public  Health  makes  the  facilities  of  its 
food  and  drug  laboratories  in  Boston  and 
Amherst  available  for  the  analysis  of  nar- 
cotics and  drugs  upon  the  request  of  police 
agencies.) 

The  State  Police  have  had  an  alcohol  de- 
tection training  program  in  operation  for 
about  six  years.  Both  State  Police  and  their 
local  counterparts  are  given  forty  hours  of 
training  in  the  use  of  the  breathalyzer. 
Some  $70,000  has  been  allotted  Massachu- 
setts under  the  Federal  Highway  Safety  Act 
to  expand  this  training  program.  Approxi- 
mately 60  breathalyzers  have  been  given  out 
under  this  program. 

The  State  Police  Firearms  Identification 
Bureau  and  the  Barnstable  Bureau  of  Crim- 
inal Investigation  have  been  working  on  two 
research  programs  utilizing  computers.  The 
Firearms  Identification  Bureau  applied  for  an 
OLE  A  grant  to  develop  an  automated  weapons 
identification  system  using  an  electrome- 
chanical scanner  to  compare  the  surface 
profiles  of  test  bullets.  The  Director  of  the 
Barnstable  County  Bureau  of  Criminal  In- 
vestigation has  been  working  closely  with  an 
industrial  research  and  development  firm  on 
the  development  of  a  computerized  finger- 
print scanner.  For  this  work  to  continue, 
however,  State  and/or  federal  funding  will 
be  necessary. 

A  committee  has  been  established  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  Massachusetts  to 
oversee  the  development  of  nuclear  acti- 
vation analysis  as  an  analytical  tool  in 
criminal  investigations.  One  of  the  members 
of  this  committee  is  Dr.  Constantine 
Malestskos  who  was  First  Session  Chair- 
man of  the  First  International  Conference 
of  Forensic  Activation  Analysis  and  who  is 
a  recognized  expert  in  this  field.  A  reactor 
being  installed  at  Lowell  Technological  In- 
stitute will  be  used  by  the  State  crime 
laboratories  for  activation  analysis. 
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6.  Other 

In  the  field  of  forensic  science,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  has  been  examining 
the  need  to  provide  pathologists  to  assist 
the  State  Crime  Laboratory  and  medical 
examiner  system.  The  University  has  of- 
fered space  on  the  campus  of  its  new  medical 
center,  being  built  in  Worcester,  for  a  re- 
gional laboratory  of  the  State  Crime  Labora- 
tory to  provide  for  increased  cooperation 
between  the  University  Medical  and  Bio- 
chemical staff  and  State  Crime  Laboratory 
personnel.  Former  Governor  John  Volpe, 
in  his  annual  1968  message  to  the  State' 
Legislature,  proposed  that  a  commission 
be  formed  to  study  the  medical  examiner 
system.  An  executive  order  to  set  up  such 
a  commission  has  been  drafted  (by  Pro- 
fessor William  Curian  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity School  of  Public  Health),  and  several 
preliminary  meetings  of  potential  commis- 
sion members  have  been  held  to  develop 
operating  plans  for  the  study  commission. 

Ill,  Evaluative    Comments    on    the    Current 
Situation  in  Massachusetts 


A.  General 

The  report  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  pointed  out  that: 

The  scientific  and  technological  revolu- 
tion that  has  so  radically  changed  most  of 
American  society  during  the  past  few  decades 
had  had  surprisingly  little  impact  upon  the 
criminal  justice  system.  In  an  age  when 
many  executives  in  government  and  industry 
faced  with  decision  making  problems  ask 
the  scientific  and  technical  community  for 
independent  suggestions  on  possible  alterna- 
tives and  for  objective  analyses  of  possible 
consequences  of  their  actions,  the  public 
officials  responsible  for  establishing  and 
administering  the  criminal  law  -  the  legis- 
lators, police,  prosecutors,  lawyers,  judges 
and  correction  officials  -  have  almost  no 
communitation  with  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community. 

More  than  two  hundred  thousand  scien- 
tists and  engineers  are  helping  to  solve 
military  problems,  but  only  a  handful  are 
helping  to   control   the   crimes   that   injure 


or  frighten  millions  of  Americans  each 
year.  Even  small  businesses  employ  modern 
technological  devices  and  systems,  but  the 
Nation's  courts  are  almost  as  close  to  the 
quill  pen  era  as  they  are  to  the  age  of  elec- 
tronic data  processing.  The  police,  with 
crime  laboratories  and  radio  networks,  made 
early  use  of  technology,  but  most  police  de- 
partments could  have  been  equipped  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  as  well  as  they  are  today. 
Hospitals  and  clinics  draw  heavily  upon  the 
most  recent  developments  in  engineering  and 
medical  science,  but  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  reformatories,  jails  and  prisons 
are,  technologically  speaking,  a  century  or 
more  in  the  past. 

Centered  within  Massachusetts  are  some  of 
the  nation's  foremost  educational,  industrial 
and  scientific  institutions.  Among  its  educa- 
tional resources  are  Harvard  University, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Bos- 
ton and  Northeastern  Universities,  Boston 
College,  devoted  to  research  and  higher 
learning.  In  addition,  the  heart  of  the  coun- 
try's electronics  industry's  research  and 
development  facilities  are  located  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  outstanding  scientific  and  technological 
resources  represented  by  these  organizations 
has,  for  the  most  part,  not  been  applied  to 
the  problems  of  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice.  The  research  tools  of  the  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  sciences  and  the  re- 
search and  development  technology  available 
in  the  information,  data  processing,  com- 
munications and  other  engineering  fields  has 
in  the  past  been  directed  primarily  towards 
the  needs  of  the  defense  community.  This 
has  been  true  not  only  because  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  enemy  threat,  but  xdso  because 
of  the  relatively  large  amounts  of  money 
required  to  support  such  programs,  and  be- 
cause responsible  persons  in  government 
have  not  actively  tried  to  interest  such  in- 
stitutions in  applying  their  limited  staffs  and 
facilities  to  problems  in  areas  such  as  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Various  components  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  have  indicated  their 
willingness  to  share  their  scientific  and 
technological  knowledge  and  the  developments 
which  have  resulted  from  the  huge  federal 
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investment  in  defense  and  space.  Some  of 
this  knowledge  and  some  of  the  products  de- 
veloped by  DoD  or  NASA  should  be  useful 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  law  enforcement,  the  causes  of  criminal 
behavior,  and  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice.  While  adaption  of  these  develop- 
ments for  the  field  of  criminal  justice  will 
save  much  in  the  way  of  R+D  costs,  addi- 
tional investment  of  substantial  amounts  of 
resources  will  probably  still  be  required. 

In  addition  to  adapting  and  utilizing  tech- 
nological developments  themselves,  the  sci- 
entific and  technical  community  may  contri- 
bute to  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  by  introducing  new  ways  of  looking 
at  problems,  defining  objectives,  evaluating 
alternatives,  and  recommending  decisions 
or  plans. 

A  major  problem  in  marshalling  these 
scientific  and  technological  resources,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  lack  of  substantial  funding 
availability,  has  been  the  decentralized  nature 
of  the  criminal  justice  agencies.  For  the 
most  part  these  agencies  have  had  neither 
the  broad  appreciation  of  the  problems  of 
the  system  as  a  whole  nor  the  technical 
capability  to  evaluate  the  potential  of  science 
and  technology  to  help  them  with  their  prob- 
lems in  prevention,  apprehension,  disposi- 
tion, and  rehabilitation. 

The  remainder  of  this  Section  III  will  be 
devoted  to  comments  which  evaluate  the  di- 
rection, type  or  adequacy  of  the  activities 
described  in  the  preceding  section.  Where 
appropriate,  independent  statements  of  need 
will  be  made  in  areas  where  no  relevant 
activity  is  known  to  exist  today. 

B.  Analyses  of  Operations/ Functions/Or- 
ganizations 


At  the  system- wide  level,  the  most  con- 
spicuous need  is  for  acquisition  of  the  basic 
tools  and  data  required  to  support  analyses 
at  this  level.  To  investigate  how  to  reduce 
crime  and  improve  the  fairness,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  system,  one  needs  various 
analytic  tools  and  data  to  measure  and 
evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness  and  costs 
of  alternative  ways  of  conducting  operations, 
organizing,  and  utilizing  various  resources, 


including  personnel,  equipment,  facilities  and 
support  services. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission 
recommended  the  extensive  use  of  the  broad 
analytic  tool  of  "systems  analysis"  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  pointing  out  that: 
"the  systems  analysis  studies  should  include 
development  of  mathematical  models  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  appropriate  com- 
ponent parts,  and  collection  of  the  data  needed 
to  apply  these  models  to  improving  opera- 
tions. The  projects  to  be  undertaken  should 
include: 

*  Model    of    the    State   criminal   justice 
system 

*  Apprehension    studies   in  a  police  de- 
partment 

*  Computer  simulation  of  court  proces- 
sing of  cases./' 

In  Massachusetts,  at  the  State  level,  we  do 
not  have  and  do  need  a  model  of  the  State 
criminal  justice  system.  In  addition  to  a 
model,  we  need  to  have  a  single  point  of 
responsibility  for  collecting  and  maintaining 
reliable  statistics  on  criminal  activity  (and 
perhaps  system  response  data).  Both  of  the 
foregoing  needs  are  viewed  as  being  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  perhaps  requiring  several  itera- 
tive attempts  before  the  desired  model  and 
data  bank  is  in  being  and  available  for  general 
use. 

Also  at  the  State  level,  Massachusetts  needs 
a  center  which  keeps  reasonably  current  on 
R+D  activities  and  technical  developments  of 
interest  to  the  criminal  justice  community, 
wherever  in  the  nation  they  exist.  This  cen- 
ter should  be  able  to  obtain  answers  to  ques- 
tions from  Massachusetts  agencies  involving 
technology  and  new  developments. 

In  addition  to  developing  tools,  Massachu- 
setts could  probably  perform  studies  of  the 
operations,  functions  and  major  organiza- 
tional responsibility  allocations  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  systems.  Analyses  such  as 
these  are  always  sensitive  and  difficult,  due 
to  the  fact  they  often  result  in  recommended 
shifts  in  a  power  structure. 

There  is  need,  therefore,  to  study  a  number 
of  problems  associated  with  the  operations, 
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functions  and  organizational  responsibilities 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a  whole. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  might  be  con- 
sidered are  set  forth  below. 

1.  Should  law  enforcement  functions  con- 
tinue to  be  divided  up  among  the  existing  25 
State  agencies,  three  authorities,  three  of  the 
14   counties,    and   351  cities  and  towns? 

2.  Should  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
missions Police,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  the  Division  of  Motor  Boats  be 
merged  with  the  Department  of  Public  Safety? 
Should  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  be 
merged  with  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  into  a  Department  of  Justice? 

3.  Should  the  county  jails  and  houses  of 
correction  be  incorporated  into  the  State  De- 
partment of  Correction? 

4.  Should  the  geographical  boundaries  of 
various  criminal  justice  agencies  be  changed? 
For  instance,  the  Greater  Boston  area  now  in- 
cludes parts  of  five  counties  and  up  to  97 
cities  and  towns  depending  on  which  defini- 
tion of  Greater  Boston  is  used.  This  means 
the  area  is  serviced  by  97  local  police  de- 
partments, the  Metropolitan  District  Police, 
the  State  Police,  five  district  attorneys,  the 
superior  court  in  five  counties,  33  district 
courts,  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  five 
sheriffs,  eight  jails  and  county  houses  of 
correction,  and  a  large  number  of  state-wide 
criminal  justice  agencies.  Should  there  in- 
stead be  a  metropolitan  police  department  and 
a  special  district  attorney  for  the  Greater 
Boston  area?  Should  there  be  other  consoli- 
dations of  the  services? 

5.  Should  the  district  courts  be  served  by 
a  unified  State  court  central  administrative 
office  in  lieu  of  the  three  separate  adminis- 
trative offices  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court, 
Superior  Court  and  District  Courts? 

At  the  local  level  in  police  operations, 
there  is  need  for  additional  analyses  of  oper- 
ations and  functions  and  perhaps  organiza- 
tional structure. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  made 
several  recommendations  in  the  area  of 
Police  Operations  Research  and  encouraged 


the  federal  government  to  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  operations  research  staffs 
in  large  criminal  justice  agencies,  especially 
large  State  and  metropolitan  police  depart- 
ments. The  recommendations  included  the 
following: 

1.  There  should  be  a  detailed  analysis  of 
field  data  on  apprehensions  and  characteris- 
tics of  crime,  arrests,  and  field  investiga- 
tion practices  in  the  large  metropolitan  police 
departments  including: 

-  Criteria  for  priority  of  dispatching  of 
patrol  cars 

-  Design  and  tests  of  sets  of  criteria 
for  emergency  response 

-  Assessing  in  more  detail  the  effects  of 
response  time 

-  Sampling  incoming  calls  and  following 
them  through  activities  into  the  field 

-  Use  of  equipment,  such  as  portable 
recording  devices  to  simplify  data  collec- 
tion by  the  investigating  officer 

2.  A  versatile  laboratory  for  continuing 
simulation  of  communications  center  opera- 
tions, looking  primarily  toward  changes  in 
operating  procedures  and  arrangements, 
should  be  established  with  Federal  support. 

3.  An  experimental  program  to  develop  a 
computer  -  assisted  command- and-control 
system  should  be  established  with  Federal 
support. 

4.  Police  departments  should  undertake 
data  collection  and  experimentation  programs 
to  develop  appropriate  statistical  procedures 
for  manpower  allocation. 

The  Crime  Commission  added: 

As  an  important  mechanism  for  innovation, 
the  large  (over  1,000  employees)  criminal 
justice  agencies,  and  especially  large  police 
departments,  should  establish  small  opera- 
tions research  groups  with  professionally 
trained  scientists,  mathematicians,  and  en- 
gineers, including  at  least  one  person  com- 
petent in  statistics.  The  group  would  analyze 
the  operations,  design  and  evaluate  experi- 
ments, and  provide  general  technical  assis- 
tance. Such  groups  have  proved  extremely 
valuable  to  industry,  government  and  the 
military. 
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Within  Massachusetts  only  the  Boston 
Police  Department  has  the  large  number  of 
personnel  suggested,  and  Boston  has  already 
taken  several  steps  toward  implementation 
of  these  recommendations.  Although  it  does 
not  have  an  operations  research  staff,  it  has 
hired  a  systems  engineer.  The  department 
has  also  received  two  OLE  A  grants  to  develop, 
with  the  assistance  of  Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc., 
a  computer-assisted  command-and-control 
system.  This  project  will  include  a  computer 
simulation  of  its  communications  center  op- 
erations and  the  analysis  of  field  data  on  ap- 
prehensions. An  operational  study  of  the 
police  response  system  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  has  already  been  made  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Operations  Research  Center 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Beyond  this,  the  ideas  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  have  not  yet  been  im- 
plemented in  Massachusetts  police  depart- 
ments. Activities  of  comparable  type  are 
progressing  elsewhere  in  this  nation,  sug- 
gesting probable  need  for  Massachusetts  to 
do  likewise. 

The  Chicago  Police  Department  received 
an  OLE  A  grant  for  the  development  of  an 
internal  operations  research  and  systems 
analysis  unit.  The  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment worked  with  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses  on  the  analysis  of  field  data  on  ap- 
prehensions for  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission. 

Command  and  Control  systems  are  being 
developed  or  are  operational  at  the  Los  Ange- 
les, San  Diego,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  New 
York  Police  Departments.  Manpower  allo- 
cation systems  are  in  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment and  operation  in  the  Phoenix, 
Stamford,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Chicago, 
Berkeley,  Detroit,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles, 
Edina  (Minnesota),  St.  Louis,  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia, Fort  Worth,  Seattle,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Police  Departments.  The  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  has, 
in  addition,  developed  a  model  allocation 
system   being  used  in  various  other  cities. 


conditions,  sociological  and  economic  data, 
and  other  factors. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  operations 
research  programs  underway  across  the 
United  States  covering  the  investigative  pro- 
cesses, newpatrol  techniques,  and  the  general 
effectiveness  of  police  operations.  The  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department,  for  instance,  is 
working  with  System  Development  Corpora- 
tion to  develop  a  computer  system  to  analyze 
field  investigation  reports.  Work  of  a  similar 
nature  is  underway  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Fort  Worth.  The  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's 
Office  is  working  with  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Long  Beach  on  the  use  of  helicopters 
for  patrol.  Philadelphia,  San  Leandro,  Calif- 
ornia, Syracuse,  Stamford,  Hartford,  and 
New  Haven  have  been  applying  operations 
research  to  the  problem  of  how  best  to  utilize 
police  resources.  The  Syracuse  Police  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  General  Elec- 
tric, has  focused  on  the  evaluation  of  innova- 
tions in  police  strategy,  tactics  and  equip- 
ment, the  development  of  apatrol  car  locator, 
intoxication  detector,  car  tailer,  polygraph, 
property  and  burglary  protection,  communi- 
cations system,  and  image  recording  of  patrol 
activities. 

The  New  York  Police  Department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Brooklyn,  under  an  OLEA  grant,  has  used 
computer  simulation  techniques  to  analyze 
the  operations  of  its  communication  system. 
Northwestern  University  and  Motorola,  In- 
corporated, have  also  been  involved  in  this 
kind  of  effort. 

While  some  small  efforts  are  under  way 
presently  in  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
it  would  appear  potentially  valuable  to  per- 
form such  studies  in  some  of  the  smaller 
cities  and  perhaps  even  in  the  rural  areas 
as  well. 

In  terms  of  the  five  major  goals,  stated 
earlier  in  the  plan  analyses  of  these  sorts 
would  be  expected,  if  successful,  to  help 
these  four: 


The  Philadelphia  and  St.  Louis  efforts  in  1.  To  prevent  crime, 

this  direction  are  especially  noteworthy.  Both  2.  To  apprehend  officers,  and 

are  developing  elaborate  systems  to  predict  3.   To  prosecute  and  dispose  of  crimi- 

crime  on  the  basis  of  crime  patterns,  weather         nal  cases  appropriately 
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5.   To  insure  the  fairness,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  criminal  justice  system 

C.  Communication  Systems 


At  the  State  level,  the  communication  sys- 
tem described  in  Section  II  above  leave  a 
great  deal  to  be  desired. 

The  backbone  system  for  hard  copy  mes- 
sages is  the  State  Police  teletype  network. 
One  of  its  major  weaknesses  (and  points  of 
vulnerability)  is  the  central  switching  opera- 
tions presently  being  performed  on  a  manual 
basis  at  the  State  Police  Headquarters.  This 
teletype  system  uses  low  speed  lines  and 
manual  (torn  tape)  switching.  Simultaneous 
sending  and  receiving  is  not  possible.  An 
all-points  bulletin  can  tie  up  all  the  lines  so 
that  no  other  messages  can  be  transmitted 
or  received  for  as  much  as  an  hour.  Pro- 
curement actions '  have  been  initiated  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  to  install  a  com- 
puterized communications  processor  to  han- 
dle this  function  and  provide  capability  for 
future  additional  growth  of  volume  and  types 
of  service. 

Once  the  central  switch  problem  has  been 
solved,  it  will  be  possible  to  provide  present 
subscribers  (other  than  State  Police)  with 
much  faster  service;  to  add  additional  sub- 
scribers; and  to  begin  to  offer  additional 
services. 

At  present,  83  local  police  departments 
are  tied  to  the  State  Police  teletype  system 
through  Teletype  KSR  28  terminals  leased 
at  $70  per  month.  These  terminals  will 
have  to  be  upgraded  to  Teletype  ASR  28 
terminals  leased  at  $140  per  month.  Present 
plans  call  for  the  expansion  of  the  system  to 
92  local  police  departments  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1969  and  to  200  local  police  de- 
partments by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1970. 
This  will  include  all  cities  and  towns  over 
5,000  in  population. 

State  Police  radio  facilities  provide  com- 
munications for  most  messages  to  and  from 
mobile  units  and  certain  other  classes  of 
messages.  Because  of  administrative  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  telephones,  the 
radio  system  in  fact  also  carries  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  base-to-base  adminis- 
trative/ traffic.     This  adds  to  congestion  and 


reduce  effectiveness  of  communications  with 
mobile  units. 

The  radio  facilities  are  also  limited  due 
to  frequency  allocation  problems.  There  are 
many  different  radio  frequencies  in  use 
throughout  the  State.  They  are  not  compati- 
ble. In  case  of  a  major  civil  disturbance  or 
other  emergency,  operations  depending  upon 
the  radio  network  would  prove  to  be  quite 
difficult. 

The  commercial  telephone  system  is  also 
a  major  component  of  the  total,  rapid- 
response  communication  system  serving  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  New  England.  This 
system  is  basically  non-dedicated,  non-har- 
dened service. 

Other  types  of  communications,  such  as 
mail  and  courier  services,  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed for  present  purposes. 

Improved  communications  appears  to  be  a 
first  priority  need  of  State  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  present  communication  net- 
works of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  are 
overloaded,  incompatible,  operate  with  low 
efficiency  and  require  considerable  manual 
intervention  in  order  to  operate  at  all. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  comprehensive 
analysis  or  evaluation  of  the  existing  State, 
county  and  local  law  enforcement  communica- 
tion systems  and  networks  taking  radio, 
telephone  and  teletype  modes  of  communica- 
tion all  into  consideration  together.  Nor  has 
there  been  adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of 
abnormal  emergency  conditions.  Such  a  study 
is  needed  in  order  to  determine  communica- 
tion requirements  for  the  future  and  to  pro- 
vide phasing  plans  for  orderly  and  incre- 
mental communication  system  improvement. 

In  terms  of  the  five  general  goals  of  the 
Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system  dis- 
cussed previously,  improvements  in  the 
State* s  communication  systems  will  help: 

1.  To  prevent  crime 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders 

5.  To  insure  the  fairness,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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D.  Information  Systems 

In  its  1967  report,  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  made  the  following  statements 
about  the  need  for  improving  systems  gen- 
erally: 

The  importance  of  having  complete  and 
timely  information  about  crimes  and  offen- 
ders available  at  the  right  place  and  the 
right  time  has  been  demonstrated  through- 
out this  report.  With  timely  information, 
a  police  officer  could  know  that  he  should 
hold  an  arrested  shoplifter;  with  a  more  de- 
tailed background  on  how  certain  kinds  of 
offenders  respond  to  correctional  treatment, 
a  judge  could  more  intelligently  sentence  a 
second  offender.  With  a  better  projection  of 
next  year's  work  load,  a  State  budget  office 
would  know  whether  and  where  to  budget  for 
additional  parole  officers 

Basic  problems  face  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  Massachusetts  in  gathering, 
processing,  and  dissemination  of  the  masses 
of  data  to  which  law  enforcement  personnel 
and  the  criminal  justice  agencies  should  have 
easy  and  rapid  access.  This  is  due  to  the 
inherent  limitations  of  current  systems.  The 
present  data  collection,  processing  and  re- 
trieval systems  employed  by  these  agencies 
can  be  characterized  primarily  as  a  manual 
operation.  Almost  all  information  in  the  files 
of  the  courts,  the  Office  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation,  the  Department  of  Correction 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  is  stored 
in  the  form  of  manually -prepared  cards  or  in 
paper  folders.  Retrieval  of  information  is 
both  time-consuming  and  costly  in  the  terms 
of  the  clerical  effort  involved  in  updating, 
maintaining  and  locating  the  individual  files. 
At  the  State  level  the  Registry  of  Motor  Ve- 
hicles and  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission are  making  some  use  of  computers 
in  their  operations.  However,  they  are  not 
able  to  handle  "on-line"  or  "real-time"  in- 
quiries from  law  enforcement  personnel,  but 
operate  only  as  "batch"  processors  instead. 

In  terms  of  the  national  need  to  use  the 
tools  of  advanced  technology,  the  President's 
Commission  pointed  out: 

The  criminal  justice  system  could  bene- 
fit dramatically  from  computer-based  in- 
formation   systems,    and   development   of   a 


communications  network  designed  specifi- 
cally for  its  operations  needs  to  be  started 
immediately. 

An  integrated  national  information  sys- 
tem is  needed  to  serve  the  combined  needs 
at  the  National,  State,  regional  ^and  metro- 
politan nor  county  levels  of  the  police, 
courts,  and  correction  agencies,  and  of  the 
public  and  the  research  community.  Each 
of  these  agencies  has  information  needed 
by  others;  an  information  system  provides  a 
means  for  collecting  it,  analyzing  it,  and 
disseminating  it  to  those  who  need  it.  Each 
can  be  kept  in  close  communication  with  the 
others,  and  information  transferred  by  voice, 
by  teletype,  or  computer  to  computer.  Since 
law  enforcement  is  primarily  a  local  and 
State  function,  the  overall  program  must  be 
geared  to  the  circumstances  and  require- 
ments of  local  and  State  agencies,  and, 
wherever  practical,  the  files  should  be  lo- 
cated at  these  levels. 


In  terms  of  the  substantive  information  to 
be  handled  by  such  systems,  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  recommended: 

10  There  should  be  a  national  law  en- 
forcement directory  that  records  an  indi- 
vidual's arrest  for  serious  crimes,  the  dis- 
position of  each  case,  and  all  subsequent 
formal  contacts  with  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies related  to  those  arrests.  Access  should 
be  limited  to  criminal  justice  agencies. 

2.  There    should  be    State   law   enforce- 
ment   directories    similar    to   the   national 
directory,    but    including  less    serious   of- 
fenses. 

3.  States  should  consider  criminal  jus- 
tice registries  that  could  record  some  an- 
cillary factual  information  (e.g.,  education 
and  employment  records,  probation  reports) 
of  individuals  listed  in  their  State  direc- 
tories. The  information  must  be  protected 
even  more  carefully  than  the  information 
in  the  directories,  and  would  be  accessible 
only  to  court  or  corrections  officers. 

4.  Those  cities  that  have  not  already 
done  so  should  adopt  centralized  procedures 
for  handling  the  receipt  of  reports  of  crime 
from   citizens    and   institute   the    staff  con- 
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trols   necessary   to  make  those  procedures 
effective. 

As  one  part  of  the  federal  information 
program,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  already  established  the  National  Crime 
Information  Center,  a  computerized  law  en- 
forcement information  and  communication 
system  which  eventually  is  expected  to  tie 
together  the  major  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  all  50  States.  In  fact,  over  80  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  49  States  are  al- 
ready linked  to  NCIC  along  with  several 
federal  agencies  and  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police. 

At  the  State  level  the  majority  of  the 
states  have  already  set  up  central  criminal 
records  systems  and  are  now  active  in  the 
development  or  operation  of  computerized  in- 
formation and  communication  systems. 

The  Virginia  Advisory  Legislative  Coun- 
cil found  in  a  1967  survey  that  32  of  the  47 
responding  states  had  a  central  criminal 
records  system,  many  of  which,  like  Cali- 
fornia, are  based  on  a  1946  Uniform  Crim- 
inal Statistics  Law.  Based  on  this  survey 
and  its  analysis  of  deficiencies  of  its  de- 
centralized system,  the  Council  recom- 
mended the  creation  of  a  Virginia  Central 
Criminal  Records  Exchange  within  the  State 
Attorney  General's  Office. 

For  much  the  same  reason  the  Penn- 
sylvania Crime  Commission  is  presently 
considering  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Statistics  within  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department  of  Justice,  responsible  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  the  organization 
and  correlation  of  data  of  all  the  criminal 
justice  processes  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  survey  completed  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  early  in  1968  showed  that  State 
law  enforcement  agencies  in  35  states  already 
had  either  operational  or  planned  compu- 
terized information  systems,  while  police 
departments  in  46  of  the  53  cities  of  over 
250,000  population  had  operational  or  planned 
systems.  In  addition,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee found  a  number  of  State  correctional 
systems,  court  systems,  regional  or  county 
law  enforcement  systems,  and  police  depart- 
ment systems  in  cities  under  250,000. 


In  Massachusetts  we  are  probably  well 
behind  the  more  progressive  States  in  the 
nation  with  respect  to  considering  and  utiliz- 
ing the  potential  of  advanced  information  sys- 
tem technology  (see  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee Report  on  Law  Enforcement  Informa- 
tion  Needs  in  Massachusetts). 

In  police  operations  today  it  can  take  a 
policeman  hours  to  get  information  about  a 
particular  car  or  wanted  person.  Warrant 
information  is  often  unavailable.  Complete, 
easily  accessible  data  on  available  police 
resources,  their  locations  and  states  of  readi- 
ness are  not  continuously  available  or  up- 
dated. And  because  most  police  officers  are 
are  also  required  to  perform  a  significant 
amount  of  record  keeping,  there  appears  to 
be  considerable  opportunity  to  shift  a  portion 
of  this  burden  to  an  appropriate  information 
system  so  as  to  free  more  of  the  officer's 
time  to  perform  his  primary  duties. 

In  general,  it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that 
there  is  considerable  room  for  improvement 
in  Massachusetts  in  utilization  of  information 
systems  to  improve  police  operations. 

In  court  and  correctional  matters,  Massa- 
chusetts is  just  beginning  to  explore  the  poten- 
tial of  advanced  information  systems  as  tools 
to  improve  the  effectiveness,  timeliness,  and 
perhaps  economy  of  criminal  (civil  also, 
incidentally)  processes  and  data  handling. 

The  Office  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Mass- 
achusetts Superior  Court  in  Suffolk  County 
(Boston)  is  currently  examining  the  potential 
utilization  of  data  processing  equipment  and 
advanced  management  techniques.  These 
studies  may  be  expanded  to  include  other 
components  of  the  Massachusetts  Court  Sys- 
tem. This  work  is  to  be  initiated  in  the  Spring 
of  1969;  no  significant  results  have  been  re- 
ported as  yet. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  also 
recommended  that  simulation  techniques,  de- 
veloped in  a  study  of  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  tried  as  pilot 
studies  in  several  large  urban  areas  to  de- 
termine their  applicability  to  other  court 
systems  and  to  develop  them  in  further  detail. 
Massachusetts  is  not,  so  far  as  is  known, 
attempting  any  pilot  studies  of  this  sort. 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  ready  availa- 
bility of  statistical  data  on  the  successes  or 
failures  of  various  correction  techniques  on 
various  types  of  offenders  could  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  administrators  of  the  cor- 
rections and  rehabilitation  processes,  es- 
pecially if  the  information  feed-back  loops 
were  appropriately  designed  to  support  the 
critical  decision  points  in  the  process. 

However,  such  information  is  not  presently 
available,  nor  are  the  mechanisms  needed  to 
collect,  evaluate,  classify  or  store  it  avail- 
able. Statistical  information  takes  up  to  five 
years  to  be  published  in  Massachusetts,  and 
many  types  of  information  are  simply  not 
available  at  all,  regardless  of  how  badly 
needed,  e.g.,  the  probability  of  a  person  with 
X  characteristics  who  is  charged  with  Y 
crime  will  commit  further  acts  of  violence 
if  permitted  to  be  free  on  bail. 

One  matter  that  is  conspicuously  missing 
is  a  careful  study  of  the  information  needs 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massachu- 
setts as  it  exists  today  and  as  it  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  future.  What  is  needed  is  an  objec- 
tive study  of  the  information  needed  to  sup- 
port the  functions  and  operations  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but 
also  in  its  component  elements,  and  as  it 
(and  they)  interact  with  other  governmental 
agencies  outside  the  scope  of  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Assuming  such  a  study  is  performed,  and 
resulting  plans  are  developed  and  carried  out, 
and  successful  improvements  introduced  in 
the  operations  of  the  police,  courts  and  cor- 
rections activities,  one  would  expect  such  im- 
provements to  help: 

1.  To  prevent  crime 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders 

3.  To  prosecute  and  dispose  of  criminal 
cases  appropriately 

4.  To  rehabilitate  offenders 

5.  To  insure  the  fairness,  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  system 


E.  Criminalistics 


Committee   Report   Crime   Laboratories   in 
Massachusetts,  published  in  March  of  1968. 

As  noted  in  the  above  referenced  report,  the 
Commonwealth  has  only  two  crime  laborator- 
ies, one  in  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
and  one  in  the  Boston  Police  Department, 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  effective, 
modern  crime  laboratory  must  have,  at  a 
minimum,  nine  major  pieces  of  equipment: 
a  comparison  microscope,  polarizing  micro- 
scope, stereo  microscope,  X-ray  diffrac- 
tometer,  ultraviolet  spectropho meter,  and  an 
analytical  gas  chromogograph. 

Both  laboratories  in  Massachusetts  are  in- 
adequately equipped.  The  Department  of 
Public  Safety  Laboratory  has  only  five  of  these 
major  pieces  of  equipment,  most  of  which  are 
not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  meet  the  demands 
of  present-day  police  work,  and  all  but  one 
of  which  are  more  than  ten  and  in  some  cases, 
more  than  twenty  years  old.  The  Boston 
Police  Department  has  only  one  of  the  nine 
essential  pieces  of  equipment,  and  this,  too, 
is  an  outdated  model. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  has  re- 
quested funds  for  fiscal  1970  to  replace  all 
five  pieces  of  outdated  equipment  and  to  add 
the  four  that  are  not  now  available  to  the  Lab- 
oratory. If  requested  funds  materialize,  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  should  have  all 
nine  pieces  of  essential  equipment  in  the  next 
year  or  so  and  the  Boston  Police  Department 
is  expected  to  request  federal  funds  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  to  improve  its 
laboratory. 

In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  personnel 
assigned  to  the  crime  laboratories  is  insuf- 
ficient. Based  upon  population  and  crime 
rates,  Massachusetts  ought  to  have  fifty-four 
criminalists  working  in  its  crime  laborator- 
ies and  its  firearms  identification  and  photog- 
raphy sections;  it  has  only  forty-four.    Both 

laboratories  and  firearms  identifications 
sections  are  overcrowded,  operate  in  non-air 
conditioned  space,  and  lack  sufficient  space 
for  necessary  equipment. 


The    need   for  improved  investigative  and  Even  with  the  above  deficiencies  corrected, 

laboratory  capabilities  in  Massachusetts  has        however,   there   will   be    a   serious  need  to 
been  documented  in  detail  in  the  Governors        provide  police  officers  with  extensive  train- 
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ing  in  crime  scene  search  techniques  and 
to  develop  academic  courses  in  criminalis- 
tics. Such  training  is  presently  almost  non- 
existent in  the  Commonwealth. 

Neither  the  State  university,  nor  any  of  the 
State  colleges  are  offering  any  courses  in 
criminalistics.  Only  one  university-level 
course  in  criminalistics  is  being  offered  in 
the  State,  that  being  at  Northeastern  Univer- 
sity, a  private  institution.  Any  training  of 
police  laboratory  personnel  is  on-the-job 
training.  There  are  no  formal  training  pro- 
grams for  such  personnel. 

Furthermore,  neither  laboratory  provides 
any  formal  system  of  training  to  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  techniques  of  crime 
scene  search.  There  is  considerable  need 
for  such  training  of  crime  scene  search 
teams.  In  addition,  it  is  also  important  that 
they  be  properly  supplied  with  the  appro- 
priate equipment  and  supplies  to  be  used  in 
the  field  and  carefully  instructed  in  their 
use.  This  equipment  and  supplies  involve 
such  things  as:  photographic  equipment; 
chemicals  for  lifting  fingerprints  and  pre- 
serving evidence  such  as  blood  or  semen 
stains;  moulage  materials;  vacuum  cleaners 
with  exchangeable  heads  and  bags;  wood  and 
metal  cutting  equipment;  magnifying  equip- 
ment; tape  recorders;  light  sources;  scratch 
pads  and  log  books. 

Present  salary  scales  for  laboratory  and 
firearms  identification  personnel,  in  general, 
are  not  competitive  either  with  private  in- 
dustry and  education  institutions,  or  with 
other  governmental  agencies.  This  fact 
necessarily  presents  a  substantial  obstacle 
to  the  hiring  of  new,  qualified  personnel. 
Although  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
has  requested  an  appropriate  increase  in 
salary  for  the  supervisor  of  the  depart- 
ment's laboratory,  the  salaries  for  most 
laboratory  and  firearms  identification  per- 
sonnel appear  to  be  in  need  of  re-evaluation 
and  upward  revision.  The  Boston  Police  De- 
partment, however,  has  received  authoriza- 
tion from  the  city  to  hire  an  experienced 
criminalist  to  head  its  laboratory  at  an  ap- 
propriate salary  level. 


In  terms  of  the   five  major  goals  of  the 
criminal     justice     system    previously   dis- 


cussed, improvement  in  the  criminalistics 
laboratories,  personnel  staffing,  training  and 
equipping  and  utilization  of  the  best  known 
crime  scene  search  techniques  will  contri- 
bute directly: 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders 

3.  To  prosecute    and   dispose  of  crimi- 
nal cases  appropriately 

5.  To  insure  the  fairness,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  system 

Indirectly   these   improvements   will    also 
help: 

1.  To  prevent  crime 
F.  Other 

The  subjects  discussed  above  cover,  es- 
sentially, concepts  of  field  operations  and 
certain  supporting  systems;  communication 
systems,  information  systems,  and  criminal- 
istics. Other  subjects  worth  brief  mention 
in  this  evaluation  of  current  activities  in- 
volve: threat  analyses;  personnel  (their 
selection,  training  and  utilization);  person- 
nel equipment  (weapons,  defensive  equipment 
and  other  tools  or  supplies  needed  by  the 
direct  operations  personnel);  surveillance 
and  warning  monitors  and  systems;  trans- 
portation techniques  and  equipment;  train- 
ing (concepts,  facilities,  equipment,  curric- 
ula, and  instructor  preparation);  and  the 
necessary  service  and  supply  systems  needed 
to  keep  both  the  direct  operations  and  the 
support  systems/operations  functioning  ef- 
fectively. One  paragraph  will  be  given  to  a 
brief  discussion  of  each  of  these  subjects. 

In  this  program  area  (Engineering  Re- 
search and  Development)  the  focus  is  upon 
the  physical  sciences  and  engineering  dis- 
ciplines. Investigations  of  the  nature  of 
antisocial  or  criminal  behavior  are  normally 
considered  as  primarily  behavioral  science 
problems.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
treatment  of  them  in  this  program  area. 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  emphasis  given 
to  problems  of  organized  crime,  civil  dis- 
order and  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  and 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Acts 
it  seems  appropriate  to  recommend  some 
exploratory  engineering  research  projects 
in  this  area  at  this  time. 
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In  the  personnel  area,  it  would  seem  worth- 
while to  evaluate  present  medical,  physical, 
psychological,  and  intelligence  standards  and 
tests  for  selection,  promotion  and  assign- 
ment of  police  officers  in  the  Commonwealth, 
taking  advantage  of  the  standards,  experi- 
ence, and  human  factors  analyses  of  mili- 
tary job  assignments  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  process.  Likewise,  the 
possibility  of  developing  objective  standards 
and  ways  of  testing  and  evaluating  person- 
nel for  various  other  positions  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system  deserves  to  be  investi- 
gated. 

In  the  personnel  equipment  area,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  obtain,  or  have  developed, 
better  non-lethal  weapons  than  are  presently 
available  for  use  by  police  officers  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Also,  the  possibilities  of  utilizing 
defensive  equipment  or  techniques  developed 
by  the  military  for  theatre  and  counter- 
insurgency  operations  deserve  investigation. 

In  the  matter  of  area  surveillance  devices, 
techniques  and  systems,  the  scientific  and 
technology  community  probably  has  great  op- 
portunity of  contributing  significant  new  ideas 
and  improvements.  This  would  involve  de- 
veloping new  and  more  effective  ways  of  de- 
tecting potentially  or  de  facto  criminal  be- 
havior while  it  is  still  in  process  and,  pref- 
erably, in  time  to  intercept  the  action  or 
minimize  the  harm  to  be  caused. 

The  criminal  justice  system  would  appear 
to  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  movement 
of  personnel,  equipment  and  supplies  (also 
suspects  and  offenders)  in  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances and  weather  conditions.  As  such, 
its  operations  might  be  examined  from  the 
point  of  view  and  with  the  analytic  approaches 
of  a  transportation  systems  engineer. 

The  criminal  justice  system  also  involves 
an  apparent,  very  large  need  for  training  in 
all  segments  of  the  system:  police,  prose- 
cution/defense, courts  and  corrections. 
Training  appears  to  be  needed  not  only  for 
personnel  as  they  become  affiliated  with  the 
system,  but  also  for  personnel  in  service, 
to  educate  them  on  matters  of  changing  en- 
vironmental factors,  advances  from  research 
and  development,  and  improvements  being 
planned  or  introduced  pursuant  to  new  federal 
and    State    allocation   of   resources   to   this 


sector,  of  public  affairs.  Teaching  and  train- 
ing normally  involves  an  operation  in  which 
the  important  elements  are  students, 
teachers,  courses,  facilities,  equipment  (in- 
cluding books  and  all  sorts  of  training  aids 
and  simulation  devices)  and  assorted  sup- 
plies. In  addition,  newer  techniques  of 
programmed  instruction  and  TV  courses  are 
being  experimented  with.  For  present  pur- 
poses only  the  general  need  is  recognized. 
No  comments  to  assess  the  details  of  this 
need,  nor  to  suggest  tools  or  techniques  to 
meet  the  need,  are  offered. 

And  finally,  there  is  logistics  in  support 
of  operations,  needed  to  procure,  stock  and 
distribute  the  necessary  supplies  and  ser- 
vices which  keep  the  system  functioning 
properly.  These  are  typically  considered 
to  be  administrative  or  financial/adminis- 
trative matters.  Advanced  management  tech- 
niques and  systems  may  be  able  to  provide 
significant  assistance  in  improving  these 
matters.  There  may  be  considerable  room 
for  improvement.  Again,  for  present  pur- 
poses, only  the  general  need  is  recognized. 
No  comments  to  assess  the  need  in  detail 
nor  to  suggest  tools  or  techniques  to  meet 
the  need  are  offered. 

This  Subsection  F  of  Section  in  of  this 
Program  Area  suggests  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  many  areas  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  There  is  not  need  nor 
present  intention  to  attempt  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  or  value  (or  cost)  of  all  these 
possible  improvements  in  all  these  areas 
within  the  Commonwealth.  As  will  be  set 
forth  below,  some  of  these  improvement 
possibilities  will  be  pursued  by  Massachu- 
setts in  FY>69  and  FY»70.  Others  may  be 
funded  later. 

If  the  kinds  of  improvements  referred  to  in 
this  Subsection  F  are  successfully  pursued, 
the  results  should  contribute  directly  to  each 
of  the  five  major  goals  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  as  set  forth  above,  namely: 

1.  To  prevent  crime 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders 

3.  To  prosecute  and  dispose  of  criminal 
cases  appropriately 

4.  To  rehabilitate  offenders 

5.  To  insure  the  fairness,  economy  and 
efficiency  of  the  system 
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IV.  Engineering  Research  and  Development 
Strategy  for  FY'69,  FY'70 

A.  Factors  in  Creating  a  Strategy 

The  creation  of  an  engineering  research 
and  development  strategy  to  improve  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  Massachusetts  is 
presently  in  a  formative  stage.  Further- 
more, to  be  most  effective,  it  needs  to  be 
worked  out  in  concert  with  the  ER+D  plans 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  and,  ideally,  with  some 
degree  of  coordination  with  the  other  States 
in  the  nation.  The  following  kinds  of  vari- 
ables are  involved.  How  one  deals  with 
them  determines  the  thrust  of  one's  R+D 
program: 

1.-  R+D  phasing  emphasis: 

Research  (investigating,  identifying  prob- 
lems, understanding,  learning)  vs.  develop- 
ment (conceptualizing  improvements,  testing, 
evaluating)  vs.  information  dissemination 
(demonstrating,  advising,  recommending, 
phase-in  planning)  vs.  introducing  improve- 
ments into  operational  use. 

2.  Field  of  inquiry  emphasis: 

Public  policy  elements  (laws,  legislatures, 
resource  allocations)  vs.  central  system  (the 
controlled  institutional  response  mechanisms 
to  deal  with  crimes  that  have  occured:  police, 
prosecution  and  defense,  courts,  corrections) 
vs.  collateral  elements  (school,  welfare, 
health,  etc.,  systems), 

3.  Size  of  "problem"  to  be  tackled: 

Quite  small  (use  of  police  dogs  to  find 
drugs)  vs.  medium  (installation  of  computer- 
based  communications  system)  vs.  very  large 
(understanding  and  eliminating  the  causes  of 
drug  traffic  and  addiction). 

4.  Urgency    of     "problem"    to   be   con- 
sidered: 

This  relates  to  the  consensus  of  the 
opinions  of  the  responsible  personnel  in- 
volved in  the  system  with  respect  to  what  is 
more  important  than  what;  it  also  relates  to 
the  size  of  problem  definition  and  timing  of 
benefits. 


5#  Mix    of    professional   disciplines   re- 
quired: 


Heavy  physical    science  and  engineering 
(communications  devices)  vs.  behavioral  sci- 
ences   (causes   of  juvenile  delinquency)  vs. 
law  (criminal  court  procedures). 

6.  Variation  in  tools,  techniques,  labora- 
tories and  facilities  needed: 

Weapons   ranges   vs.  computer  facilities 
vs.  electronics  or  physics  laboratory. 

7.  Variation  in  test  beds  to  be  utilized: 

Small  sample  subsets  vs.  whole 
"systems"  (e.g.)  Police  in  Fall  River)  vs. 
mathematical  models. 

8.  Personnel  involved: 


Perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  iden- 
tity of  the  specific  personnel  in  the  R+D  com- 
munity who  are  enlisted  into  the  cause  of 
thinking  about  criminal  justice  system  prob- 
lems and  how  to  solve  them. 

Although  it  does  not  yet  have  a  well  thought 
through,  coherent  technology  strategy,  Mass- 
achusetts has  compiled  a  shopping  list  of 
areas  where  it  would  appear  that  the  tools 
and/or  products  of  science  and  technology 
can  be  utilized  to  the  benefit  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  These  were  outlined  in  Sec- 
tion II.  B,  above.  And  it  has  performed  a 
preliminary  survey  of  needs  in  Massachu- 
setts which  might  be  met  in  whole  or  part 
by  an  effective  ER+H  program.  See  Section 
IE,  above. 

B.  Preliminary     Strategy  for   Massachu- 
setts " 

As  stated  in  Section  A  above,  Massachu- 
setts' strategy  to  engage  in  engineering  re- 
search and  development  to  improve  its  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  formative  at  this  time. 
Pending  the  development  of  a  more  carefully 
thought  through  strategy,  the  plan  and  pro- 
jects for  the  balance  of  FY'69  and  all  of  FY'70 
may  best  be  described  as  falling  into  one  of 
the  following  categories: 

1.  Acquisition  for  operational  use  of  ur- 
gently needed  augmentations,  improvements, 
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or   extensions   of   technical  capabilities  al- 
ready in  existence. 

2.  Attempts  to  secure  improved  opera- 
tional capability  through  industrial  and  sys- 
tems engineering  and  operations  research 
studies  of  certain  mainstream  system  func- 
tions. 

3.  Requirements  analysis  and  design 
planning  for  multi-agency  state-wide  crimi- 
nal   justice    information    handling    system. 

4.  Support  to  interstate  cooperative  ef- 
fort projects. 

5.  Research  studies  to  provide  possible 
better  understanding  of  basic  factors  asso- 
ciated with  anti-social  behavior  of  special 
significance: 

Juvenile  Delinquency 
Civil  Disorders 
Organized  Crime 


long  run)  other  projects  or  project  categories. 


V.  Projects  (Fiscal  Years  1969  &  1970) 

A.     Summary 

1.  Acquisitions  for  operational  use  of  ur- 
gently  needed  improvements  to  existing  capa- 
bilities- 


a.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System:  Pub- 
lic Safety  Teleprocessing  System 

b.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System:  Po- 
lice Teletype  Terminals 

c.  Forensic  Science  Improvement  Pro- 
gram:    Crime  Laboratory  Modernization 

d.  Forensic  Science  Improvement  Pro- 
gram: Development  Training  and  Equiping 
of  Crime  Scene  Search  Teams 


6.  System-wide  studies,  information  ac-  e.  Interim  information  and  communica- 

quisition  and  dissemination  and  related  ac-        tions   capabilities   for   local   police  depart- 
tivities.  ments 


The  order  in  which  the  project  categories 
are  listed  above  indicates  the  relative  time 
required  before  the  operating  criminal  jus- 
tice system  will  receive  benefits  from  the 
R-t-D  investment.  The  first  category  should 
provide  tangible  benefits  by  the  end  of  FY' 71 
or  FY' 7 2  at  the  earliest,  and  then  only  if 
additional,  continuing  investment  is  made. 
The  benefits  to  be  obtained  from  the  final 
two  categories  above  are  either  so  early  in 
the  R+D  cycle  or  so  general  in  nature  that 
the  type  and  time  of  benefit  to  operations 
cannot  be  predicted  in  advance  and  may  not 
be  directly  traceable  even  in  retrospect. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  indicate  relative 
priorities  between  projects  or  project  areas. 
It  is  believed  all  projects  can  be  performed 
within  reasonable  funding  expectations  for 
FY'69  and  FY»70.  If  the  necessary  funds 
cannot  be  secured  from  federal,  State  or 
private  sources,  it  should  be  possible  to  re- 
duce investment  in  the  major  development 
areas  (by  stretching  out  plans  and  schedules) 
and  not  have  to  sacrifice  completely  any  of 
the  less  costly  (but  not  less  important  in  the 


2.  Studies  to  improve  operational  pro- 
cedures of  certain  mainstream  system  func- 
tions 

a.  Police  dispatching  analysis 

b.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System:  Su- 
perior Court  Study 

c.  Operational  records  handling 

3.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation  and  Communications  System:  Initial 
development 

4.  Support  of  interstate  (regional)  pro- 
jects: 

a.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System: 
N  ESP  AC  Support 

b.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System: 
NEAAG  support 
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c.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System:  Jus- 
tice Department  Organized  Crime  Informa- 
tion System  support 

5.  Research  studies  on  subjects  of  special 
significance  (juvenile  delinquency,  civil  dis- 
orders  and  organized  crime). 


6.  System-wide  studies  and  related  activi- 


ties 

a.  Technology  strategy  development 

b.  Fostering  climate  of  receptivity  to 
innovation 

c.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  communications  System: 
Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center 

d.  Basic  studies  and  models 

e.  Engineering  research  and  technology 
information  center 

B.  Description 

Project  1  (a).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem: Public  Safety  Teleprocessing  System: 
To  provide  a  central  telecommunications 
processor  in  the  State  Police  communications 
center  to  automatic  switching  and  improve 
the  accuracy,  speed  and  accessibility  of  the 
teletype  communications  system. 

Project  1  (b).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem: Police  Teletype  Terminals:  The  Com- 
mittee will  provide  assistance  to  local  police 
departments  to  obtain  terminals  on  the  State 
Police  telecommunications  network.  Smaller 
cities  and  towns,  which  would  otherwise  not 
be  able  to  obtain  a  terminal,  will  be  given 
preference  in  obtaining  assistance  from  the 
Committee. 

Project  1  (c).  Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ment Program:  Crime  Laboratory  Moderni- 
zation; The  object  of  this  program  will  be 
to  make  immediate  and  long-range  improve- 
ments in  the  forensic  science  capabilities  of 
the  various  Massachusetts  police  agencies; 
to  enable  them  to  employ  the  latest  scientific 
techniques   to   the  area  of  crime  detection. 


This  program  calls  eventually  for  a  system 
of  regional  laboratories  under  the  control  of 
the  State  Crime  Laboratory  in  Boston  to 
process  the  physical  evidence  gathered  by 
highly  trained  crime  scene  search  teams. 
These  regional  laboratories  would  be  staffed 
by  competent  criminalists  and  skilled  evi- 
dence technicians  and  would  be  able  to  pro- 
vide all  but  the  most  sophisticated  scientific 
analyses  of  physical  evidence  required  by  the 
local  police  agencies.  The  State  Crime  Lab- 
oratory will  be  equipped  to  provide  the  sophis- 
ticated services  which  could  not  be  rendered 
by  the  regional  laboratories.  The  major 
activities  to  be  undertaken  include: 

♦Implementation  of  all  the  recommenda- 
tions for  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  the 
training  and  payment  of  personnel  for  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  and  Boston  Police 
Department  Facilities  made  by  the  report  on 
crime  laboratories  published  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Public  Safety  Committee.  State  funds 
to  implement  this  program  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  have  been  included  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety  budget  request. 
No  federal  funds  will  be  available  in  fiscal 
year  1969. 

♦Advanced  training  of  laboratory  person- 
nel by  organizations  such  as  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  investigation  and  the  White  Bal- 
listics Laboratory  in  Bel  Air,  Maryland.  This 
training  program  should  be  a  continuing  one 
so  that  the  State  Laboratory  personnel  will 
keep  up-to-date  on  the  latest  scientific  equip- 
ment and  its  applicability  to  their  work. 

♦The  establishment  of  a  continuing  tech- 
nical advisory  committee  which  would  over- 
see the  operation  of  the  State  crime  labor- 
atories and  make  periodic  recommendations 
as  to  equipment,  personnel  and  training  needs, 
etc. 

♦The  development  of  regional  crime  labor- 
atories on  the  campuses  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  in  Amherst  and  Worcester 
and  the  Southeast  Massachusetts  Technologi- 
cal Institute  in  New  Bedford  (A  facility  for 
nuclear  activation  analysis  is  already  being 
established  at  Lowell  Technological  Institute 
in  cooperation  with  the  State  Crime  Labora- 
tory and  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General). 
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*A  continuing  program  to  train  more  local 
police  personnel  in  the  use  of  breathalyzers 
for  alcohol  detection  under  the  Massachusetts 
implied  consent  law. 

*A  conference  of  police,  prosecutors, 
and  judges  to  demonstrate  how  neutron  acti- 
vation analysis  operates  and  how  it  will  aid 
them  in  their  work.  This  conference  will 
be  held  as  soon  as  the  neutron  activation 
analysis  program  being  set  up  at  Lowell 
Technological  Institute  becomes  operational. 

Project  1(d).  Forensic  Science  Improve- 
ment  Program:  Development,  Training  and 
Equipping  of  Crime  Scene  Search  Teams: 

*The  development  of  a  training  program 
for  evidence  technicians  and  the  formation  of 
scientifically  trained  crime  scene  search 
teams  to  serve  large  police  departments  and 
groupings  of  smaller  departments.  The  train- 
ing program,  to  be  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  Crime  Laboratory  in 
conjunction  with  the  Municipal  Police  Train- 
ing Council  and  possible,  outside  consultants, 
would  be  a  continuing  program  to  keep  crime 
scene  investigation  teams  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  (e.g.  training  in  preser- 
vation and  cleaning  of  specimens  which  are 
to  undergo  neutron  activation  analysis). 

♦Providing  criminalistics  equipment  for 
those  police  departments  or  groupings  of 
police  departments  which  have  formed  crime 
scene  search  teams  and  which  participate  in 
the  training  program  outlined  above  will  be 
undertaken.  Such  equipment,  which  must  be 
approved  by  the  Governors  Committee  and 
the  State  Crime  Laboratory,  will  include 
cameras  and  other  photographic  equipment; 
chemicals,  powders,  and  other  materials  for 
testing  and  preserving  evidence  such  as  fin- 
gerprints, bloodstains,  and  semen  stains; 
moulage  materials  for  making  casts;  high 
intensity  light  sources;  and  other  equipment 
needed  by  crime  scene  search  teams. 


Project  1(e).  Interim  Information  and 
Communications  Capabilities  for  Local 
Police  Departments:  To  provide  local  police 
departments  with  urgently  needed  mobile 
radio  equipment;  automatic  telephone  remote 
answering  equipment;  and,  possibly,  scram- 


blers for  security  information;  and  limited 
data  processing  hardware. 

Project  2(a).     Police  Dispatching  Analy- 
sis:    Investigation  of  more  effective  and  ef- 


ficient ways  of  deploying  and  controlling 
police  operations  through  operations  an- 
alyses of  police  dispatching  and  patrolling 
patterns  in  one  or  more  municipalities  other 
than  Boston,  with  populations  of  varying  size, 
(e.g.  10,000  persons;  50-60,000  persons, 
120-180,000  persons)  and  recommend 
changes  to  procedures  if  warranted. 

Project  2(b).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications 
System:  Superior  Court  Study:  Examina- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court 
System  directed  toward  the  potential  appli- 
cation of  data  processing  techniques  in  im- 
provement in  report  preparation,  the  docket- 
ing process,  trial  assignment  and  court  ad- 
ministrative control.  This  examination  will 
begin  with  an  analysis  and  evaluation  of  the 
Superior  Court  operations  in  Suffolk  County 
(Boston). 

Project  2(c).  Operational  Records  Hand- 
ing: To  investigate  more  effective  and  ef- 
ficient  ways  of  creating  and  preserving  im- 
portant information  regarding  routine  police 
operations;  and  of  freeing  operational  per- 
sonnel from  performing  clerical  functions. 
Perform  analyses  of  the  record  keeping 
practices  of  one  or  more  typical  city  police 
departments.  Ascertain  the  probability  of 
future  need  for  records  of  routine  operations. 
Investigate  alternative  ways  of  capturing  and 
storing  data  on  transactions  of  importance. 
Investigate  consequences  of  discontinuing 
some  records  altogether.  Make  recommen- 
dations as  appropriate. 

Project  3.  Massachusetts  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem; Initial  Development:  This  program 
will  include  the  initial  development  leading 
towards  a  Justice  Information  and  Communi- 
cations System.  The  objective  of  this  system 
is  the  design,  development,  implementation 
and  operation  of  an  integrated  information 
and  communications  system  to  meet  the 
growing  need  for  local,  State  and  regional 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement  infor- 
mation collection,  analysis  and di semination. 
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The  system,  to  be  implemented  in  incre- 
mental steps,  will  be  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  State  and  local  agencies  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  criminal  justice, 
and  will  utilize  available  advanced  tech- 
niques, programs  and  equipment  in  the  ac- 
quisition, storage,  retrieval  and  communi- 
cation of  information.  Initial  studies  will  be 
made  of  the  need,  scope  and  characteristics 
of  an  information  system  intended  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies; 
to  work  toward  definition  of  common  data 
elements;  to  develop  a  long  range  system 
development  plan  and  concept;  and  to  recom- 
mend any  appropriate  near-term  improve- 
ments that  appear  warranted. 

In  addition  to  the  system  projects  which 
have  been  described  separately,  one  of  the 
first  studies  will  be  an  analysis  of  State 
law  enforcement  communications.  The  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  undertaken  during  this 
effort  will  include: 


*An  analysis  and  cataloging  of  the  exist- 
ing communications  systems  in  use  by  the 
State  criminal  justice  agencies.  This  analy- 
sis will  include  an  inventory  of  the  current 
communications  systems,  covering  such  fac- 
tors as  numbers  of  channels,  capacity,  link 
and  network  availability,  frequencies  re- 
liability, types  and  quantities  of  equipments, 
locations  and  traffic  problems. 

*A  functional  description  and  analysis  of 
the  existing  communication  system. 

*The  identification  and  evaluation  of  cur- 
rent, or  planned  improvements  in  existing 
State  criminal  justice  agency  communica- 
tion systems. 

*A  review  of  criminal  justice  communi- 
cation system  projects  underway  or  com- 
pleted by  other  states  and  localities  and  at 
the  federal  level. 

*A  review  of  current  and  planned  federal 
communications  regulations  and  standards 
covering  the  utilization  of  advanced  communi- 
cation techniques. 

Project  4(a).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem:    NESPAC  support:    Support  of  the  New 


England  State  Police  Administrators'  Con- 
ference Information  System  Project  which  is 
currently  in  progress  pursuant  to  full  LEAA 
funding. 

Project  4(b).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem: NEAAG  support:  Support  of  the  New 
England  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
which  is  in  the  process  of  initiating  a  major 
effort  to  develop  a  system  to  counteract 
organized  crime  in  New  England. 

Project  4(c).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem: Justice  Department  Organized  Crime 
Information  System  support:  Support  the 
Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  prototype  organized  crime  in- 
telligence system. 

Project  5.  Research  studies  of  juvenile 
delinquency,  civil  disorders  and  organized 
crime;  To  investigate  whether  the  physical 
science  and  engineering  research  and  de- 
velopment community  can  make  useful  rec- 
ommendations concerning  problems  of 
special  importance  including  juvenile  delin- 
quency, civil  disorders  and  organized  crime. 

Project  6(a).  Technology  Strategy  De- 
velopment: To  develop  a  strategy  for  Mass- 
achusetts to  follow  regarding  the  type,  size 
and  definition  of  engineering  research  and 
development  projects;  to  provide  ways  of 
coordinating  State  efforts  with  those  of  other 
states  and  the  national  government;  and  to 
develop  techniques  for  evaluating  the  trade- 
offs between  competitive  projects. 

Investigate  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem of  selecting  a  State  technology  strategy 
in  this  field  in  light  of  the  overall  environ- 
ment of  science  and  technology  in  this  coun- 
try today.     Develop  a  working  methodology. 

Project  6(b).  Fostering  a  Climate  of 
Receptivity  to  Innovation:  To  take  appro- 
priate steps  in  an  attempt  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  receptivity  to  change  and  innovation 
as  contrasted  with  a  hostility  toward  it 
frequently  encountered. 

Award  a  study  contract  to  one  or  more 
universities  which  have  studied  the  phenom- 
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enon  of  introducing  innovation  into  stable  or- 
ganizations. Prepare  a  list  of  techniques 
together  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  seem  to  operate  well  or  poorly.  Pre- 
pare an  appropriate  orientation  session  on  the 
subject  for  planning  agency  use. 

Project  6(c).  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Information  and  Communications  Sys- 
tem: Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center: 
This  will  include  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
Center.  The  statistics  center,  which  at 
first  will  be  located  within  the  State  Plan- 
ning Agency  and  operate  on  a  manual  basis, 
will  later  be  provided  with  a  direct  data 
access  to  the  data  handling  and  processing 
equipment  of  the  criminal  justice  informa- 
tion system.  The  detailed  roles  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Massachusetts  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Statistics  Center  are  described 
elsewhere  in  this  plan.  In  general,  the  sta- 
tistics center  will  collect,  analyze  and  dis- 
seminate statistical  information  and  evalua- 
tions of  the  crime  problem,  effectiveness  of 
alternative  proposed  solutions,  comparative 
data  for  agency  operations,  and  project  long 
term  trends  for  the  use  of  the  planning 
agencies.  The  center  can  be  the  primary 
source  of  criminal  justice  statistics  for 
the  Commonwealth  and  with  changes  in  sta- 
tutory reporting  requirements,  can  provide 
consistent  and  timely  reports  for  govern- 
mental and  public  use. 

Project  6(d).  Basic  Studies  and  Models: 
To  make  a  first  serious  effort  to  create  an 
abstract  representation  of  the  fundamental 
relationships  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
inputs,  outputs,  decision  points,  functions, 
activity  flows  and  transformations  as  an  aid 
to  understanding  and  ability  to  modify  and 
improve  the  system.  Included  may  be  the 
use  of  such  analytical  techniques  as  cost- 
effectiveness  analysis,  systems  analysis, 
operations  research,  modelling  and  simula- 
tion. 

Project  6(e).  Engineering  Research  and 
Technology  Information  Center:  To  provide 
a  central  source  of  reference  information  on 
equipment,  techniques  and  systems  of  poten- 
tial application  to  criminal  justice  system  and 
on  engineering  research  and  development 
projects  in  progress  throughout  the  United 
States. 


The  program  will  include: 

♦Creation  of  central  library,  bibliography 
and  data  base  on  technical  hardware,  soft- 
ware, facilities,  techniques  and  systems  iden- 
tified as  potentially  useful  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  functions. 

♦Identification  of  technology  projects  in 
process  in  the  United  States  of  potential  in- 
terest to  Massachusetts  and  collection  of  a 
reasonable  amount  of  detail  on  projects  of 
special  interest. 

♦Establishment  of  coordination  with  the 
National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

G.   CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  AND  EDUCA- 
TION 

Prior  to  this  section  of  the  Plan,  all  of  the 
aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system  have 
been  described  and  evaluated  in  great  detail 
and  specific  programs  have  been  designed  to 
implement  the  various  goals  and  objectives 
delineated  for  the  system.  It  is  clear  from 
the  description  of  the  scope  of  the  crime 
problem  and  from  the  subsequent  evaluation 
of  the  various  elements  of  the  system  that 
the  problem  of  crime  and  criminal  behavior 
can  never  adequately  be  resolved  or  dealt 
with  by  the  system  working  in  isolation  from 
the  community.  Also,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
the  problems  confronting  the  system  have  not 
been  resolved  by  the  agencies  and  the,  institu- 
tions reaching  out  in  a  limited  or  piecemeal 
fashion  to  the  resources  available  in  the 
community — to  individual  citizens,  and  to  the 
various  private  citizen  groups  and  private 
industries,  to  the  public  and  private  social 
service  agencies,  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems,  and  to  the  various 
systems  of  higher  education. 

".  .  .individual  citizens,  social-service 
agencies,  universities,  religious  institutions, 
civic  and  business  groups,  and  all  kinds  of 
governmental  agencies  at  all  levels  must 
become  involved  in  planning  and  executing 
changes  in  the  criminal  justice  system."227 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  this  section 
begin  to  point  the  way  to  a  constructive  plan 
to  involve  the  total  community  in  a  compre- 
hensive program  for  crime  control. 
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In  the  following  pages,  the  four  systems — 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems, 
higher  educational  systems,  public  and  pri- 
vate social  service  agencies,  and  private 
industry  and  citizen  groups — will  be  des- 
cribed and  evaluated  according  to  their  abili- 
ties: 

1)  to  provide  needed  services  for  the 
criminal  justice  system, 

2)  to  educate  individuals  in  the  commun- 
ity concerning  crime  and  criminal  behavior, 
and 

3)  to  provide  citizen  participation  inpro- 
grams  designed  to  reduce  crime. 

On  the  following  page  is  a  graphic  illus- 
tration of  the  components  of  these  systems. 

I.  Goals  and  Objectives 

The  two  goals  for  the  criminal  justice 
system  -  to  reduce  crime  and  to  increase 
the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  system  - 
may  be  further  advanced  through  implementa- 
tion of  certain  objectives  which  utilize  the 
supporting  elements  of  elementary,  secon- 
dary and  higher  educational  systems,  social 
service  agencies,  private  industry  and  citi- 
zen groups  in  a  comprehensive  crime  con- 
trol program.  The  following  are  the  objec- 
tives: 

A.  To  reduce  crime,  effective  means  must 
be  developed  - 

(1)  to  educate  citizens,  groups,  and  ser- 
vices about  crime  and  the  criminal  justice 
system,  and 

(2)  to  encourage,  promote,  and  develop 
citizen  participation  within  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

B.  To  improve  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  the  system,  adequate  and  coordinated  ser- 
vices must  be  provided  to  the  system  through: 

(1)  insuring  citizen  participation  in  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  planning 

(2)  providing  the  resources  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges  in  research,  training,  and 
advisory  services 


(3)  providing  the  resources  of  public  and 
private  social  services 

It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  des- 
criptive information  in  this  section  is  very 
limited  due  to  the  broad  scope  of  the  re- 
sources available  and  the  fact  that  no  one 
has  sought  to  undertake  a  similar  compila- 
tion of  data.  Although  much  more  informa- 
tion is  needed,  time  did  not  permit  an  ex- 
haustive study  to  be  undertaken.  Primary 
emphasis  throughout  this  entire  section  has 
been  placed  on  the  recommendation  that  more 
information  gathering,  and  more  evaluation 
of  existing  programs  be  undertaken  by  the 
Committee  in  the  next  year. 


II.  Description 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  our  smallest  States 
in  land  area  (ranking  45th),  but  it  is  one  of 
our  largest  in  population  (ranking  9th).  The 
State's  rich  historical  lore  reflects  a  citi- 
zenry that  always  played  an  important  role 
in  the  establishment  of  a  secure  and  re- 
sponsible community ,m  Today,  because  of  the 
intensity  and  complexity  of  crime,  the  Com- 
monwealth's citizens  and  institutions  are 
urgently  needed  to  cope  effectively  with  this 
problem. 

In  Massachusetts  as  elsewhere  individual 
citizens  have  dissimilar  interests  and  abili- 
ties. For  our  purposes,  it  is  possible  to 
classify  or  describe  individual  citizens  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  expertise  or  po- 
tential ability  to  participate  in  the  criminal 
justice  system.  First,  there  are  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  professionally  trained  such 
as  lawyers,  social  workers,  psychologists, 
criminologists,  educators,  etc.,  or  who  have 
a  particular  skill  such  as  data  processors, 
technicians,  mechanics,  etc.,  who,  because 
of  their  particular  expertise,  are  able  to 
serve  as  consultants,  train,  do  research, 
evaluate  programs,  design  or  initiate  pro- 
grams, undertake  the  coordination  of  existing 
programs  and  services  in  a  community,  or 
develop  new  community  programs.  Second, 
there  are  those  individuals  in  the  community 
who  can  be  identified  as  particularly  able 
to  reach  and  influence  certain  groups  of 
individuals  -  individual  members  of  the 
press,  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academic  community,  a  business- 
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ELEMENTARY  &  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS^ 


PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  AND  CITIZEN  GROUPS 


a. 


b. 


c. 


provide  prevention  services  to  youth, 
i.e,  pupil  personnel  teams,  etc. 

educate  youth  through  course  and 
curriculum  development 

educate  teachers  through  course  de- 
velopment, teacher  manuals  and 
curriculum  guides 

provide  citizen  participation  in  crime 
reduction  programs  through  teacher 
and  student  volunteer  placement 


a.  provide  needed  services  through  volun- 
teer participation  on  planning  boards, 
by  seeking  legislative-governmental- 
community  reforms 

educate  membership  through  newsletters, 
speakers,  films 

provide  volunteer  citizen  participation 
in  crime  reduction  programs  through 
membership  or  employees 


b. 


c. 


\i 


V 


THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


A 


HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


* <: 


SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 


a. 


b. 


c. 


provide  services  to  system  through 
research,  in-service  training  of 
criminal  justice  system  personnel, 
and  faculty  consultation  services 

educate  students  through  curriculum 
development  and  career  development 

provide  citizen  participation  in  crime 
reduction  programs  through  student 
placements 


a.  provide  direct  prevention  and  re- 

habilitation services 

b.  educate  the  community  through  pub- 

lications, newsletters,  speakers, 
and  films 

c.  provide  citizen  participation  in  crime 

reduction  programs  through  personnel 
volunteerism  or  shared  or  pooled 
consultation 


INTERRELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM  AND  CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION,  EDUCATION,  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY,  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 

FIGURE  55 
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man,  a  religious  leader,  an  insurance  agent, 
a  legislator,  a  member  of  a  neighborhood 
association,  etc.  Third,  there  are  those 
citizens  who  have  participated  before  in 
crime  control  or  reduction  programs  or  in 
crime  study  groups  who,  because  of  this 
prior  experience,  are  presently  educated  or 
trained  to  participate  in  a  particular  man- 
ner in  efforts  to  achieve  the  goals  for  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Fourth,  there  are 
those  individuals  including  the  majority  of 
students  in  public  and  private  schools,  col- 
leges and  universities  who  have  not  been 
identified  as  having  a  particular  exper- 
tise or  a  particular  ability  to  influence  others, 
who  might  be  concerned  enough  about  crime  . 
to  someday  participate  in  a  meaningful  way 
in  crime  reduction  programs. 

It  is  impossible  to  reach  all  of  the  citi- 
zens in  the  Commonwealth  at  a  single  point 
in  time  and  from  a  single  point  of  view. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  discover  the  various 
abilities  of  individuals,  to  educate  these  in- 
dividuals for  participation  and  to  motivate 
them  to  direct  their  energies  and  abilities 
toward  implementing  reforms  and  providing 
services  for  the  criminal  justice  system 
primarily  on  a  volunteer  basis,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  avenues  of  communication 
through  the  institutions  and  organizations 
presently  existent,  in  the  community  -  or- 
ganized private  industry  and  citizen  groups, 
public  and  private  social  service  agencies, 
and  formal  educational  institutions. 


available.  The  groups  and  industries,  vastly 
different  in  size,  nature  and  scope,  have 
varing  degrees  of  impact  on  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Some  are  solely  interested 
in  one  aspect  of  the  system;  some  are  in- 
terested in  the  entire  system;  and  some  are 
unrelated  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
A  large  number  of  these  private  corpora- 
tions and  groups  can  be  expected  to  parti- 
cipate by  volunteering  to  serve  or  by  sup- 
plying consultative  services  in  efforts  to 
reduce  and  control  crime. 

Private  Industry  -  Private  industry  in- 
cludes such  organizations  as  law  firms, 
insurance  companies  and  electronics  and 
data  processing  firms,  which  can  and  do 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  These  firms  and  organizations 
play  an  important  role  in  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  the  system  and  are  sig- 
nificant in  crime  reduction — prevention,  ap- 
prehension, disposition  and  rehabilitation. 
As  private  industry  includes  a  broad  range 
of  businesses  and  corporations,  it  becomes 
a  significant  resource  for  volunteer  sub- 
professional  and  professional  manpower. 

However,  very  little  definitive  informa- 
tion is  known  concerning  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation in  work  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  even  less  is  known  concerning 
the  ability  or  willingness  of  these  indus- 
tries to  participate  in  the  system  in  the 
future. 


A.  Description  -  Private  Industry  and  Pri- 
vate Citizen  Groups 

Individual  members  of  the  community  par- 
ticipate in  significant  numbers  not  only  in 
various  educational  programs  and  on  the 
local  boards  of  public  and  private  social 
service  agencies,  but  in  the  thousands  of 
private  groups,  organizations,  affiliations, 
societies,  clubs,  etc.,  which  are  scattered 
throughout  fhe  Commonwealth.  In  addition, 
thousands  are  employed  in  the  various  pri- 
vate corporations,  businesses,  and  indus- 
tries located  in  each  of  the  Commonwealth's 
communities. 

Specific  information  pertaining  to  the  re- 
lationship of  industry  and  citizen  groups  to 
the    criminal   justice  system  is  not  readily 


Professional   and  Trade  Organizations  - 
This  grouping  includes  the  bar  associations, 
labor    unions,    and    all   other   associations 
categorized  by  profession  or  trade. 

They  are  resources  for  individuals  having 
particular  expertise  needed  by  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Social,  Civic,  Fraternal,  Religious,  and 
Ethnic  Groups  -  This  category  includes  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Rotary,  Masons,  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, League  of  Women  Voters,  Parent 
Teachers'  Association,  Massachusetts  Tax- 
payers' Foundation,  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Mass- 
achusetts Safety  Council,  the  Urban  League, 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Mental  Health, 
Boston  Council  of  Churches,  American  Jewish 
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Congress,  National  Council  on  Alcoholism, 
Project  for  Adult  Literacy,  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  American  Legion, 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Very  little  definitive  information  is  avail- 
able on  the  participation  of  these  groups  in 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  very  little 
is  known  concerning  their  willingness  or 
ability  to  participate  in  programs  to  reduce 
and  control  crime.  Each  of  these  groups 
varies  according  to  the  section  of  the  coun- 
try, according  to  the  particular  group  of 
individuals  participating  at  a  particular  time 
or   for   a  particular  purpose   or  program. 

These  groups  and  organizations  are  sig- 
nificant to  the  criminal  justice  system  as  a 
resource  of  volunteer  manpower  of  all  types 
and  abilities  needed  for  implementing  pro- 
grams to  reduce  and  control  crime. 


cussed  as  they  pertain  to  the  various  other 
sections  of  the  plan. 

The  "private"  or  quasi-public  agency 
counterpart  providing  direct  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  services  to  individuals  tradi- 
tionally is  directed  by  a  governing  board 
composed  of  various  community  leaders  who 
are  particularly  influential  or  who  have  a 
particular  expertise.  The  staff  size  and  the 
degree  of  professional  training  or  education 
required  of  the  staff  varies  according  to  the 
type  of  program  administered  -  the  mental 
health  guidance  agencies  require  a  high 
degree  of  professional  competence,  employ- 
ment counseling  or  training  agencies  many 
times  emphasize  familiarity  with  a  particu- 
lar community  as  opposed  to  a  particular 
field  of  endeavor,  and  the  self-help  guidance 
agencies  utilize  the  resources  of  individuals 
having  similar  experiences  or  like  disabili- 
ties. 


B.  Description  -  Public  and  Private  Social 
Service  Agencies 

Numerous  social  service  agencies  provide 
direct  prevention  or  rehabilitation  services  to 
the  criminal  justice  system,  to  the  offender, 
and  to  the  community  and  include  mental 
health  services,  protective  services,  public 
assistance,  public  health  services,  family 
counseling  and  guidance  services,  vocational 
rehabilitation  services,  employment  and  em- 
ployment training  services,  and  various  other 
guidance  and  counseling  services. 

If  these  services  are  provided  by  public 
agencies,  they  are  directed  and  managed  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  they  are  ad- 
ministered through  utilization  of  State  budget 
allocations  frequently  reflecting  combined 
federal,  State  and  local  financial  resources. 
The  personnel  are  selected  by  and  subject  to 
the  professional  criteria  established  by  the 
Department  or  by  special  statute  or  they  are 
subject  to  State  civil  service  regulation. 
Some  of  these  State  and  local  public  agencies 
are:  Department . of  Mental  Health,  Public 
Health,  and  Public  Welfare,  Massachusetts 
Rehabilitation  Commission,  Division  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  Commonwealth  Service 
Corps,  Massachusetts  Commission  against 
Discrimination,  and  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
trations.    Most  of  these  agencies  are  dis- 


The  diversity  of  the  private  or  quasi-public 
social  service  agencies  can  be  seen  through 
the  United  Community  Services  of  Metro- 
politan Boston,  a  planning,  research  and  ser- 
vice agency  which  has  responsibility  for 
budgeting  and  allocating  the  funds  raised  by 
the  United  Fund  Campaign  and  through  other 
sources.  This  agency  has  324  agency  mem- 
bers, both  private  and  public,  of  which  187 
are  agencies  receiving  UCS  funds. 

There  are  hundreds  of  public  and  private 
social  service  agencies  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth -  the  exact  number  and  precise 
locations  of  agencies,  the  degree  of  involve- 
ment in  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  involved  either  in  re- 
ceiving or  administering  the  services  is  not 
known  at  this  time. 


Other  Social  Services: 


In  addition  to  the  dirept  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  service  agencies,  there  are  the 
social  service  agencies  which  are  of  a  com- 
munity developmental  nature  seeking  to  pro- 
vide adequate  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
services  within  the  community.  Where  ser- 
vices are  lacking,  these  agencies  either  pro- 
vide the  service  themselves  or  see  to  it  that 
new  agencies  are  developed. 
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Community  Action  Programs  mobilize 
community  resources  to  help  families  com- 
bat the  problems  of  poverty  such  as  poor 
health,  inadequate  education,  unemployment, 
and  inadequate  and  dilapidated  housing.  These 
programs  encourage  the  participation  of  the 
poor  in  planning,  policy-making,  and  opera- 
tion of  the  program's  special  projects,  some 
of  which  are  neighborhood  multi-service  cen- 
ters, legal  services,  Upward  Bound,  Head- 
start,  and  employment  and  job  training  pro- 
grams. 

Model  Neighborhoods  in  Demonstration 
Cities  provides  grants  and  technical  assis- 
tance to  plan,  develop,  and  carry  out  com- 
prehensive programs  for  restoring  certain 
communities  through  coordinated  use  of  all 
available  Federal  programs  and  private  and 
local  resources..  Neighborhood  residents  are 
involved  in  program  planning  and  execution 
which  includes  crime  prevention  planning  in 
addition  to  planning  for  housing,  employment, 
education,  transportation,  health,  recreation 
and  other  social  services.  There  are  nine 
Model  Cities  Programs  approved  for  the 
Commonwealth  -  Boston,  Cambridge,  Fall 
River,  Holyoke,  Lowell,  Lynn,  New  Bedford, 
Springfield  and  Worcester. 

Two  State  Level  social  service  agencies 
and  one  State -national  affiliate  agency  are 
notable  for  their  direct  concern  with  crime, 
the  offender,  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  (organized  in  1907)  is  a  re- 
search, consultation  and  citizen  action  or- 
ganization with  approximately  60,000  indi- 
vidual members  throughout  the  country.  The 
State  affiliate  of  NCCD,  the  Massachusetts 
Council  on  Crime  and  Correction,  (organized 
8/68)  represents  the  merger  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency 
(organized  1961)  and  the  New  England  Citi- 
zens Crime  Commission  (organized  1878). 
The  general  goals  for  MCCC  are  the  same 
as  those  of  its  national  affiliate:  to  prevent 
crime  and  delinquency  through  early  dis- 
covery and  treatment  of  potential  offenders; 
to  rehabilitate  offenders  effectively  through 
community-based  treatment  programs;  to 
protect  the  public  by  developing  programs 
to  identify  and  confine  dangerous,  violent 
and  incorrigible  offenders.  To  implement 
these  goals,  MCCC  has  various  local  agency 


affiliates  and  is  attempting  to  build  aNstate- 
wide  network  of  these  agencies. 

The  Massachusetts  Correctional  Associa- 
tion (organized  1889)  is  a  State  level  agency 
of  approximately  five  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers which  has  provided  direct  services  to 
released  offenders  for  a  number  of  years. 
Presently,  this  agency  is  shifting  its  focus 
to  emphasize  public  education  concerning 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system.  The 
Association  publishes  a  quarterly  newsletter, 
an  annual  report,  a  correctional  research 
bulletin  and  is  building  an  extensive  film 
and  slide  library. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  Aiding 
Discharged  Prisoners  (organized  1846) 
grants  a  limited  amount  each  year  to  re- 
leased prisoners  -  $6, 000  per  year  in  average 
gifts  of  $15.00. 


C.  Description  -  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  K-12 

The  elementary  and  secondary  school  sys- 
tem, the  only  community  institution  that 
demands  total  participation  of  all  children 
and  youth,  is  a  primary  means  of  initiating 
citizen  involvement  in  the  work  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  In  educating  the  youth 
of  today,  assemblies,  course  curricula  and 
other  educational  tools  may  be  employed  to 
teach  children  about  crime  and  the  offender, 
and  about  the  police,  courts  and  correctional 
processes.  In  providing  adequate  prevention 
and  rehabilitative  services  to  youth,  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems  may 
directly  assist  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
reducing  crime.  And,  in  various  action- 
participation  programs,  such  as  safety  pa- 
trols, junior  police  officers,  and  teen  clubs; 
or  work-study  programs;  or  career  develop- 
ment and  guidance  programs,  the  schools 
may  involve  students  directly  in  the  work  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.. 

As  of  June  30,  1967,  1,311,012  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  380  public  and  private 
elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and  re- 
gional schools  in  the  Commonwealth.  Serving 
this  population  are  2,136  school  committee 
members  who  function  as  the  policy  arm  of 
their  individual  systems. 
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In  Massachusetts  there  are  21,365  instruc- 
tional personnel  and  19,090  full  and  7,426 
shared  staff  members  that  provide  for  the 
services  that  include  assistant  superinten- 
dents, secretaries  and  clerks,  in  the  central 
office  staff;  and  in  the  school  staff  these  in- 
clude principals,  consultants  or  supervisors, 
secretaries  and  clerks,  librarians,  guidance 
personnel,  school  psychologists,  school  ad- 
justment counselors,  health  personnel,  plant 
operation  personnel,  plant  maintenance  per- 
sonnel, transportation  personnel,  food  ser- 
vice personnel,  and  other  non-certified  per- 
sonnel. 

The  amount  of  $610,871,018  was  expanded 
for  operating  expenditures  in  1967  and 
$579.03  was  established  as  the  average  cost 
per  pupil. 


D.  Description  -  Higher  Education 

Colleges  and  universities  are  an  essential 
resource  for  the  criminal  justice  system  be- 
cause of:  (a)  their  ability  to  render  specific 
research,  training  and  technical  and  expert 
consultative  services  to  the  system  and  to 
various  crime  reduction  programs;  (b)  their 
ability  to  educate  vast  numbers  of  individuals 
and  vast  sections  of  the  community;  and  (c) 
their  ability  to  provide  to  the  system  vast 
numbers  of  volunteers,  career  professionals, 
or  subprofessionals. 

Education  needs  and  opportunities  for  high- 
er education  are  provided  in  the  Common- 
wealth by  private  and  public  institutions.  In 
the  fall  of  1967,  75,903  students  were  en- 
rolled in  State  public  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  The  institutions  include  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  (2 units),  technolog- 
ical institutions  (2),  State  colleges  (11),  and 
community  colleges  (12).  Students  number- 
ing 176,735  attend  Massachusetts  private  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  public  sector  is 
represented  by  27  institutions  and  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties in  Massachusetts  is  comprised  of  52 
individual  institutions.  All  in  all,  in  1967, 
79  institutions  of  higher  education  were  edu- 
cating 252,638  students. 

The  three  primary  obligations  of  the  uni- 
versity are  education,  research,  and  service 
to  the  community. 


Education  -  Education  for  a  profession  in 
fields  directly  related  to  criminal  behavior 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  occurs  at  the 
graduate  level  in  law  as  well  as  in  the  related 
disciplines  of  psychiatry,  psychology,  sociol- 
ogy and  social  work.  In  the  Commonwealth 
there  are  six  law  schools  (Harvard,  Boston 
University,  Boston  College,  Suffolk,  New  Eng- 
land School  of  Law,  and  Northeastern),  five 
schools  of  social  work  (Simmons,  Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  Brandeis,  and 
Smith)  and  numerous  graduate  departments 
of  psychology  and  sociology,  and  psychiatric 
residency  centers.  On  the  undergraduate 
level,  education  directly  pertaining  to  crime, 
criminal  behavior  or  the  criminal  justice 
system  is  mainly  reserved  to  courses  in 
criminology,  sociology,  and  deviant  behavior. 
Specific  reference  to  pertinent  course  cur- 
ricula has  been  made  throughout  the  plan, 
particularly  in  the  section  on  police  educa- 
tion. 

An  integral  part  of  the  educational  process 
is  the  development  of  student  involvement  in 
community  activities  through:  curriculum 
placement;  work  study;  volunteer  activities; 
or  graduate  or  undergruate  thesis  or  project. 

In  addition  to  these  two  educational  func- 
tions which  are  directed  at  the  student  popula- 
tion of  the  colleges  and  universities,  the  uni- 
versities provide  educational  services  con- 
cerning crime  and  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem to  community  leaders  through  use  of  short 
term  conferences,  symposiums,  workshops 
and  seminars. 

Direct  Service  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  -   Although  education  and  research 


are  two  service  functions  performed  by  uni- 
versities, direct  services  are  rendered  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  through  university 
and  faculty  consultation  in  various  types  of 
programs.  Professional  consultation  ser- 
vices are  provided  through  individual  con- 
sultation in  community  programs  or  through 
associations  of  inter-  or  intra-  disciplinary 
teams  of  faculty  members  who  design  and 
implement,  direct  or  act  as  consultants  to 
crime  programs. 

In  addition,  universities  might  provide  ser- 
vices to  the  criminal  justice  system  through 
development  of  centers  for  the  study  of  a 
pressing  community  problem  having  a  direct 
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bearing  on  crime,  criminal  behavior  or  the 
system. 

An  extention  of  the  university's  educational 
function  is  the  further  obligation  of  training 
on  a  community  basis  the  personnel  already 
working  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  This 
includes  the  continued  and  mandatory  in- 
service  training  programs  for  all  criminal 
justice  system  personnel  mentioned  in  each 
of  the  previous  sections  of  this  plan. 

Research 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  universities 
have  in  the  last  twenty  years  become  the 
major  centers  of  research  in  the  United 
States.  The  research,  both  applied  and  basic, 
is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  field  or 
area,  but  covers  the  entire  range  of  human 
behavior;  from  the  analysis  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  chromosomes  to  rocketry  and 
classified  government  research. 

This  expertise  extends  not  only  to  the  crim- 
inal Justice  System,  our  major  concern,  but 
also  to  those  conditions  leading  an  individual 
into  this  system.  This  large  body  of  experts 
provides  an  ideal  and  important  resource  for 
implementing  many  of  the  programs  recom- 
mended throughout  the  State  Plan. 

III.  Evaluation 

"The  war  against  crime  will  not  be  won 
unless  and  until  tens  of  millions  of  citizens 
join  the  fight.  They  must  be  informed,  moti- 
vated, and  organized  so  that  their  great  power 
is    used    effectively    in    the    struggle."228 

Many  individuals  are  presently  involved  in 
programs   which  seek  to  achieve  the  goals 
and  objectives   delineated  for  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

If  we  talk  of  prevention  in  terms  of  the 
amelioration  of  the  root  causes  of  crime, 
then  citizens  who  participate  in  the  Com- 
munity Action  Programs  (OEO)  or  any  of  the 
poverty  programs  or  mental  health  programs 
are  in  effect  participating  in  crime  preven- 
tion efforts.  Prevention  programs  can  also 
include  addicts  who  consent  to  'tell  it  like 
it  is'  to  various  groups  as  well  as  citizens 
participating  in  community-based  drug  pro- 
grams or  public  school  drug  education  pro- 


grams. The  list  of  ways  that  citizen  parti- 
cipation is  utilized  in  programs  which  seek 
to  prevent  crime  or  criminal  behavior  is  a 
never-ending  one. 

Could  individuals  and  groups  or  business- 
es be  utilized  in  programs  which  are  designed 
to  deter  crime  or  which  seek  to  remove  the 
opportunity  for  crime  to  occur?  Certainly, 
yes.  This  is  probably  the  area  which  is  most 
frequently  thought  of  in  terms  of  citizen 
participation  and  has  probably  been  the  most 
frequently  utilized  by  the  criminal  justice 
system  to  date.  Insurance  agents  or  compan- 
ies designing  and  distributing  educational 
materials  on  burglaries  or  shoplifting  are 
supporting  programs  which  might  deter  cer- 
tain crimes.  Individuals  who  initiate  pro- 
grams to  distribute  informational  brochures 
in  conjunction  with  a  'lock  your  car  cam- 
paign* are  attempting  to  reduce  and  deter 
crime.  Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsored 
programs  which  seek  to  inform  businessmen 
concerning  the  activities  of  organized  crime; 
neighborhood  action  groups  demanding  better 
streetlighting,  and  programs  like  the  "Block 
Mother  Program"  of  El  Monte,  California, 
which  makes  certain  homes  available  to 
neighborhood  children  who  find  themselves 
threatened  or  in  some  kind  of  trouble  during 
the  course  of  the  day,  are  all  examples  of 
programs  which  seek  to  deter  crime  or  re- 
duce the  opportunity  for  the  occurrence  of 
criminal  behavior. 

Could  individuals  either  singly  or  through 
their  groups  or  businesses  assist  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  suspected  offenders?  They 
have  been.  There  are  numerous  community 
radio  watch  programs  in  existence  through- 
out the  country  which  utilize  the  2-way  radios 
in  taxi  cabs,  business  establishments,  and  in 
various  business  and  utility  trucks  for  re- 
porting crime  incidents. 

Could  the  various  abilities  of  individuals, 
groups,  service  agencies  and  businesses  be 
utilized  as  a  resource  in  the  disposition  of 
certain  types  of  criminal  offenders?  The 
court  system  in  Denver,  Colorado,  utilizes 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  programs  as  an  al- 
ternative for  disposition  of  certain  drunken- 
ness offenders.  And,  the  Manhattan  Court 
Employment  Project  sponsored  by  the  Vera 
Institute  and  the  City  of  New  York  and  under 
a  grant  from  Manpower  Administration  of  the 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  was  developed  for 
the  disposition  of  certain  types  of  offenders 
appearing  before  the  New  York  City  Court 
System. 

And,  could  individuals  through  their  groups, 
service  agencies  or  businesses  help  to  re- 
habilitate offenders?  Many  electronics  firms 
are  sponsoring  data  processing  training  pro- 
grams in  prisons  and  many  more  businesses 
have  been  encouraged  to  train  and  employ 
ex-offenders  or  prisoners  participating  in 
work  release  programs.  Further,  many  half- 
way houses  and  guidance  and  counseling 
groups  are  sponsored  and  run  by  the  citizens 
or  citizen  groups  in  local  communities,, 

If  we  discuss  citizen  participation  in  ef- 
forts to  achieve  the  goal  of  increased  fair- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  we  are  referring  to  the  individuals 
who  participate  in  community  criminal  justice 
planning  groups  or  community  citizen  study 
groups,  businesses,  social  service  agencies 
and  educational  institutions  who  direct  their 
expertise  or  services  either  on  a  volunteer 
basis  or  as  consultants  to  alleviating  the 
problems  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

However,  there  are  some  very  serious 
problems  in  attempting  to  discuss  or  evalu- 
ate in  any  adequate  and  comprehensive  way 
citizen  participation  whether  on  an  individual 
basis  or  through  the  various  groups,  indus- 
tries, service  agencies  or  educational  insti- 
tutions as  a  supporting  element  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

First,  citizen  participation  is  a  vast  area 
which  almost  defies  description.  It  includes 
each  and  every  individual  because  each  in- 
dividual, even  the  hard  core  apathetic  might 
at  some  point  or  for  some  specific  reason 
execute  his  potential  for  participation.  In  ad- 
dition, it  includes  participation  by  individuals 
in  educational  programs,  on  social  service 
agency  boards  and  councils  or  in  other  pro- 
grams, and  in  the  vast  number  of  private 
groups  and  industries  in  existence  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  also  includes  participa- 
tion by  individual  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  various  agencies,  institutions,  industries 
and  groups  as  they  participate  in  various 
community  programs,  and  it  includes  the 
participation  by  the  groups,  agencies  or  in- 


stitutions themselves  in  various  community 
programs. 

Second,  there  is  an  extraordinary  dearth  of 
reliable  data  on  citizen  participation.    There 
are   no    standards  for  citizen  participation, 
and  no  standards  for  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  citizen  participation. 

Third,  there  are  numerous  studies  of  the 
"citizen  apathy"  variety,  or  the  after-the- 
fact  analysis  of  citizen  participation  in  vari- 
ous federally-sponsored  programs  which 
usually  attribute  the  inadequacies  of  the  pro- 
gram to  inadequate  citizen  participation,  but 
fail  to  propose  any  meaningful  alternatives. 
In  addition,  far  more  publicity  is  given  to  the 
ineffective  programs  or  to  the  onetime  spon- 
taneous participation  of  the  irate,  belligerent, 
and  hostile.  This  lends  credence  to  those 
who  disavow  citizen  participation  as  some- 
thing to  be  feared  rather  than  to  be  fostered. 

Fourth,  there  are  some  outstanding  pro- 
grams utilizing  citizen  participation  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  there  are  some 
fine  examples  of  programs  which  illustrate 
citizen  impact  on  achieving  needed  reforms 
and  new  programs  for  the  system.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  programs  have  received  little 
or  no  adequate  evaluation  and  usually  are 
pointed  to  as  isolated  examples  or  brilliance 
primarily  attributed  to  certain  circumstances 
which  are  rarely  seen  as  transferable  to  an- 
other community. 

Fifth,  inherent  in  any  discussion  of  citizen 
participation  is  the  conflict  between  ".  .  .the 
demand  both  for  participatory  democracy  and 
expertise  in  decision  making."  229 

"Citizen  participation  is  part  of  our  dem- 
ocratic heritage,  often  proclaimed  as  a  means 
to  perfect  the  democratic  process.  Stated 
most  simply,  it  views  the  citizen  as  the  ulti- 
mate voice  in  community  decision  making. 
Citizens  should  share  in  decisions  affecting 
their  destinies.  Anything  less  is  a  betrayal 
of  our  democratic  tradition.  .  .  Yet,  even  its 
most  ardent  supporters  admit  that  citizens 
cannot  participate  in  all  decision-making 
functions.,,23°, 

The  conflict  here  is  between  what  citizens 
should  be  able  to  do  according  to  our  demo- 
cratic values  and  what  citizens  are  able  to 
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do  in  reality.  If  it  is  agreed  that  each  citizen 
is  able  to  participate  in  some  way  that  is 
meaningful,  the  question  then  becomes  how 
and  where  should  citizens  be  placed  so  that 
their  participation  is  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive. An  adequate  answer  to  this  question 
might  reduce  citizen  participation  to  citizen 
manipulation  —  an  idea  which  is  construed 
as  being  inconsistent  with  the  democratic 
value  structure. 

Sixth,  the  criminal  justice  system  for  the 
most  part  is  apprehensive  about  citizen  parti- 
cipation. In  addition,  the  system  has  no  indi- 
cation of  what  citizens  might  do  effectively. 
For  the  most  part,  the  distrust  and  fear  of 
citizen  involvement  in  the  work  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  is  based  on  the  systems 
exposure  to  various  citizen  programs  which 
have  failed  because  the  program  lacked  di- 
rection or  specific  purpose  or  because  the 
individuals  participating  were  not  selected 
according  to  their  particular  ability  and  were 
not  specifically  educated  or  trained  for  parti- 
cipation. 

And  seventh,  citizens  are  fearful  of  crime 
and  oftentimes  distrustful  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  and  yet  they  know  they  must 
rely  on  the  system  for  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  liberties  and  for  the  preservation 
of  accepted  levels  of  order.  However,  citizens 
have  little  information  on  what  the  system 
does  and  needs,  what  the  agencies  and  insti- 
tutions within  the  system  are  like,  etc.  They 
have  no  idea  how  they  can  participate  or  what 
they  are  able  to  do  effectively.  They  have 
not  been  asked  to  participate  in  the  efforts 
to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  to  increase 
the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  system. 

In  summary,  citizens  have  participated  in 
various  ways  in  welfare,  government, health, 
education,  urban  renewal,  and  in  criminal 
justice  for  years;  but  the  success  or  failure 
of  these  citizen  programs  has  not  been  ade- 
quately evaluated.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
every  citizen  mustparticipate  and  participate 
actively  in  order  to  reduce  and  combat  crime. 
And  it  is  generally  assumed  that  citizens 
would  want  to  and  are  able  to  participate  ef- 
fectively in  crime  reduction  programs;  but 
that  until  now,  they  have  not  been  adequately 
informed,  educated,  or  trained  to  participate. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  citizens   cannot  participate   in  certain 


functions  of  the  system,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  certain  citizens  and  certain  groups  of 
citizens  might  have  significantly  more  impact 
on  the  system. 

In  the  following  sections  of  evaluation  - 
private  industry  and  citizen  groups,  public  and 
private  social  service  agencies,  elementary 
and  secondary  school  systems,  and  higher 
educational  systems  -  the  relevant  abilities 
or  qualifications  of  individual  members  or 
participants  in  these  organized  structures 
will  be  discussed  in  terms  of  their  ability: 
1)  to  educate  citizens  concerning  crime  and 
the  criminal  justice  system,  2)  to  insure 
citizen  participation  in  crime  reduction  pro- 
grams, and  3)  to  render  needed  service  to 
the  criminal  justice  system.  This  evaluation 
is  based  on  a  limited  amount  of  data  ac- 
crued from  a  general  letter  of  inquiry  sent 
to  over  800  groups,  agencies  and  institu- 
tions, public  and  private,  throughout  the 
country  in  the  Summer  of  1968. 

A.  Evaluation  -  Private  Industry  and  Pri- 
vate  Citizen  Groups 

Industries  and  .  organizations  previously 
mentioned  have  the  potential  for  more  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  than  are  now  being  manifested. 
Beginning  steps  must  be  made  even  in  this 
first  year  plan  to  chart  a  reasonable  course 
for  their  participation  in  broadly  based 
crime  control  program. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency has  issued  a  booklet,  "Citizen 
Action  to  Control  Crime  and  Delinquency," 
suggesting  fifty  projects  appropriate  for 
undertaking  by  individuals,  citizen  groups 
and  industries  and  businesses.  These  pro- 
grams, although  primarily  untested  and  never 
having  been  evaluated,  appear  to  be  reason- 
able proposals  for  citizen  participation  in 
the  work  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
point  to  areas  particularly  applicable  to  or  in 
need  of  volunteer  manpower.  These  pro- 
grams also  indicate  the  areas  in  need  of 
reform  and  reallocation  or  redistribution  of 
financial  resources  which  cannot  be  achieved 
by  the  criminal  justice  system  without  ad- 
ditional support. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  projects  listed 
by  NCCD  and  listed  in  the  previous  sections 
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of  this  plan,  there  are  many  programs  pres- 
ently underway  in  the  Commonwealth  and 
throughout  the  nation.  A  few  of  these  will 
be  referred  to  in  the  following  pages  in  the 
evaluation  of  private  industry,  professional 
and  trade  organizations  and  social,  civic, 
fraternal,  and  religious  groups. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  certain  groups 
and  certain  industries  are  or  would  be 
more  directly  related  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  certain  crime  reduction  programs. 
The  following  are  a  few  examples: 

burglary: 

industries — small  businesses,  banks  and 
all  retail  and  wholesale  trade  establish- 
ments 

professional  and  trade — merchants,  banks 
and  insurance  associations 

social,  etc. — chambers  of  commerce 

auto  theft: 

industry — auto    sales   and  service  firms 

professional-trade — car  dealers*  associ- 
ations 

social,  etc. — automobile  owners*  associ- 
ations 

And,  certain  groups  and  industries  appear 
to  be  related  to  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams pertaining  to  upgrading  and  increas- 
ing the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system: 

police  communications: 

industry — systems  development,  elec- 
tronics, communications  equipment  firms 

professional  and  trade — technical  asso- 
ciations 

This  kind  of  listing  can  be  done  for  each 
issue  and  for  each  program  which  pertains 
to  crime  reduction  and  upgrading  and  im- 
proving the  system  of  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration. 


Private  Industry 

There    are   hundreds   of   examples   of  the 
contributions    industry   is  presently  making 


to  crime  reduction  and  control  programs  and 
in  efforts  to  upgrade  and  improve  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

Numerous  businesses  and  industrial  firms 
contribute  substantial  amounts  of  money  to 
such  efforts  and  many  company  executives 
and  various  labor  leaders  devote  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  time  serving  on  boards  and 
councils  of  crime  fighting  programs.  The 
following  are  an  indication  of  a  few  of  the 
contributions  presently  being  made  by  indus- 
try to  the  work  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. 

Minneapolis  Honeywell  has  initiated  a  data 
processing  training  program  in  MCI,  Walpole, 
and  the  Technical  Development  Corporation 
is  setting  up  an  electronics  training  program 
at  MCI,  Concord.  Wang  Laboratories  loaned 
adding  machines  and  computers  to  MCI,  Wal- 
pole for  training  and  teaching  purposes. 
Twelve  inmates  at  MCI,  Concord  are  par- 
ticipating in  a  work  release  program  which 
employs  six  at  a  local  woolen  mill,  three 
at  a  foundry  and  three  at  a  restaurant. 
And,  KLH  of  Cambridge  as  a  regular  prac- 
tice employs  a  substantial  number  of  ex- 
convicts.  Ernst  and  Ernst,  an  accounting 
firm,  has  produced  a  film  on  shoplifting  and 
the  Kemper  Insurance  Company  has  produced 
a  film  and  various  materials  on  juvenile 
delinquency  which  are  made  available  to  in- 
form and  educate  groups  and  organizations 
in  local  communities.  Fireman* s  Fund 
American  Insurance  Company  has  pub- 
lished a  12-page  document  entitled  "Loss 
Prevention  Program,  Embezzlement,  Bur- 
glary, Robbery**  which  details  specific  pre- 
ventive safeguards  for  businesses.  The 
Royal  Globe,  Liberty  Mutual,  and  American 
Mutual  Insurance  companies  absorbed  the 
cost  of  publishing  an  Auto  Theft  -  Lock 
Your    Car   campaign  brochure   for   MCCC. 

The  Gillette  Company,  New  England  Life 
Insurance  Company  and  the  Mass-Council  on 
Crime  and  Correction  (MCCC)  are  sponsor- 
ing a  program  to  recruit  police  cadets  for 
the  City  of  Boston.  In  connection  with  this 
effort,  the  Donnelly  Advertising  Company  is 
donating  billboards  for  the  recruiting  pro- 
gram and  for  a  new  MCCC  program,  Opera- 
tion Crime  Check.  WBZ-TV,  Channel  4, 
has  donated  free  studio  time  for  the  produc- 
tion of  recruiting  films  and  ads,  and  the  art 
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department  of  The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor is  doing  the  artwork  and  layout  for  the 
recruiting  ads. 


The  press  and  news  media  establishments 
can  and  do  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
crime  reduction  efforts.  In  addition  to  pub- 
lic service  time  required  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  which  unfortu- 
nately is  rarely  scheduled  at  'prime-time* 
hours,  there  are  some  good  examples  of 
what  the  radio-television  stations  are  doing 
to  educate  the  public  concerning  crime  and 
the  criminal  justice  system.  WBZ  in  the 
past  month  has  run  a  four-day  news  expose 
on  the  Division  of  Youth  Service's  Institu- 
tions and  has  run  a  series  of  interviews  on 
the  Cosa  Nostra.  WGBH-TV  has  had  a 
regularly  scheduled  Law  Enforcement  Series 
for  the  past  2  years  —  4  hours  per  month  on 
Channel  2  and  6  hours  per  month  on  Channel 
44.  The  Boston  Globe  and  the  Boston  Herald 
have  run  series  on  Alcoholics  and  the  Globe 
has  recently  printed  a  series  on  Drugs  which 
^is  to  be  published  in  pamphlet  form.  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor  has  printed  vari- 
ous series  on  crime  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  of  which  the  following  are  but 
a  few:  Massachusetts  County  jails,  courts 
and  drugs. 


There  is  a  great  need  for  participation  by 
private  industry  in  the  work  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  although  a  great  deal  is 
presently  being  done,  industry  and  the  media 
must  begin  to  play  a  greater,  more  meaning- 
ful role.  Industry  must  be  encouraged  to  em- 
ploy school  dropouts,  offenders  on  work  re- 
lease and  ex-convicts;  to  initiate  and  develop 
prison  industry  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams; to  develop  and  participate  in  various 
crime  reduction  programs  such  as  burglary 
and  auto-theft  prevention,  drug  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  organized  crime  pre- 
vention programs;  to  develop  educational 
programs  on  crime  and  the  criminal  justice 
system;  to  consult  in  and  develop  organiza- 
tion and  management  techniques  to  improve  in 
the  administration  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems;  and  to  contribute 
time  and  money  for  the  development  of  a 
broad-based  comprehensive  crime  control 
program. 


Professional  and  Trade  Organizations 

Numerous  examples  are  available  which 
illustrate  the  present  contributions  profes- 
sional and  trade  organizations  are  making  to 
the  work  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
the  following  are  but  a  few. 

The  American  Bar  Association  establishes 
standards  and  guidelines  for  the  entire  legal 
profession  as  well  as  for  the  system  of  crim- 
inal justice  administration  and  its  various 
methods  and  practices.  It  provides  specific 
research  and  education  service  through  its 
central  office.  The  State  and  local  chap- 
ters of  the  bar  associations  perform  similar 
functions.  The  Massachusetts  Bar  Associa- 
tion seeks  to  educate  its  membership  and  the 
community  through  monthly  bulletins  and 
various  other  publications  and  is  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  legislative-governmental  re- 
form necessary  for  implementation  of  new 
programs  and  new  techniques  for  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  And,  the  local  bar  asso- 
ciations perform  similar  functions  within 
their  own  communities  as  well  as  at  the  State 
level. 

The  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  is  well  known  for  its  work  in  es- 
tablishing standards  and  guidelines  for  police 
operations  and  training  and  for  its  corps  of 
research,  survey  and  technical  assistance 
experts  rendering  specific  services  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
IACP  through  its  various  publications  is  an 
educational  vehicle  for  its  membership  and 
for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  several 
other  police  organizations  on  the  State  and 
local  level  are  particularly  important  as 
educational  vehicles,  and  as  resources  for 
already  trained  and  skilled  individuals  with 
a  direct  knowledge  and  vast  prior  experi- 
ence in  crime  control  programs.  These  in- 
dividual members,  and  the  members  of  pro- 
bation, parole,  corrections,  district  attor- 
ney's,  sheriffs'  and  other  similar  associa- 
tions  are  particularly  important  for  the  work 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  areas 
of:  inter-  or  intra-state  coordination  and 
cooperation  of  system  services  and  prac- 
tices; achieving  higher  standards  for  system 
personnel;  and,  in  achieving  legislative  and 
administrative  reforms  needed  by  the  sys- 
tem. Without  the  support  of  these  groups, 
little    can  be   done   to   overcome   the  basic 
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resistance  to  change  inherent  in  the  existing 
system. 

If  we  consider  the  non-criminal  justice 
oriented  professional  and  trade  organiza- 
tions, three  examples  can  be  used  to  illus- 
trate the  diversity  of  their  contributions  to 
date.  The  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
California  sponsors  a  program  known  as  the 
"Help  Stamp  Out  Crime  Crusade"  which  at- 
tempts to  inform  and  stimulate  citizens  to 
respond  to  the  war  on  crime  through  the  use 
of  informational-educational  brochures.  The 
Massachusetts  League  of  Cities  and  Towns, 
a  group  representative  of  the  various  units 
of  municipal  government,  in  the  past  year 
has  co-sponsored  the  Committee's  police 
survey,  has  devoted  one  issue  of  its  month- 
ly publication,  "The  Municipal  Voice",  to 
law  enforcement  problems,  has  distributed 
the  Committee's  reports  to  the  cities  and 
towns,  has  endorsed  many  of  the  Commit- 
tee's legislative  recommendations,  and  has 
offered  the  use  of  its  facilities  whenever 
they  could  assist  us  in  furthering  our  com- 
munications with  units  of  local  government. 
The  Massachusetts  State  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  in  particular  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
pledged  their  continuing  support  by  resolu- 
tion passed  at  the  tenth  annual  State  con- 
vention in  1967.  The  State  Labor  Council, 
with  funds  from  the  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Youth  Development,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  sponsored  the 
"Project  on  Organized  Labor  and  the  Pre- 
vention of  Youth  Crime"  which  concerned 
itself  with  stimulating  interest  in  providing 
skilled  training  and  employment  for  young 
offenders. 

Although  not  as  closely  aligned  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  not  composed  of 
individuals  with  a  particular  expertise  re- 
lating to  the  work  of  the  system,  these 
groups  are  presently  involved  and  do  pres- 
ently make  significant  contributions  to  the 
work  of  the  system.  However,  they  could, 
and  should,  contribute  much  more.  Labor 
organizations  should  be  involved  in  work 
release  programs,  and  in  programs  for  em- 
ployment of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders;  ban- 


kers and  insurance  agents  must  design  and 
administer  burglary  prevention  programs, 
embezzlement  or  organized  crime  educa- 
tion programs;  social  workers  must  become 
involved  in  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
programs;  educators  (Teachers  Associa- 
tions, etc.)  must  seek  new  programs  in 
correctional  institutions,  new  remedial  pro- 
grams in  the  community,  and  adequate  edu- 
cation concerning  crime,  criminal  behavior 
and  the  system  of  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration in  the  school  systems;  data  proces- 
sors, technicians,  mechanics  and  the  like 
must  initiate  additional  vocational  training, 
counselling  and  employment  programs  in  the 
schools  for  dropouts,  in  the  correctional 
institutions  for  inmates  and  in  communities; 
press  or  media  specialists  could  launch 
various  crime  education  campaigns  or  initi- 
ate training  programs  in  correctional  set- 
tings for  the  various  institutional  publica- 
tions; etc. 

Social,  Civic,  Fraternal,  and  Religious  Or- 
ganizations 

Programs  initiated  by  social,  civic,  fra- 
ternal   and   religious   organizations  play   a 
significant  role  as  a  resource  for  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  particularly  in  crime  re- 
duction  and  prevention   efforts  which  must 
rely  on  citizen  support  and  total  community 
involvement.     Preventive  volunteer  projects 
with  the  schools  and  social  agencies  are  not 
uncommon   for  social,  civic,  fraternal,  and 
religious  groups.  Volunteer  citizen  programs 
aiding  the  Police,  the  Courts,  and  in  Correc- 
tions are  in  evidence  in  varied  communities 
in  many  and  varied  forms.     Three  specific 
examples  can  be  used  to  illustrate  the  scope 
of  the  social  and  civic  groups  and  the  po- 
tential they  hold  for  contributing  to  the  work 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.     The  first, 
Kiwanis   International,   offers   a  four-phase 
program      entitled      "Operation     Law    and 
Order."       The   initial   phase   of  this   pro- 
gram  is  to  "Demand  Respect  for  Law  and 
Order"  by  publicizing  the  two  resolutions  of 
the  Kiwanis  International  Board  of  Trustees. 
The    second  phase,    "Inculcate  Attitudes  of 
Respect  for  Law  and  Order"  encourages  local 
Kiwanis    Clubs    to    organize    a    study   and 
watchdog  committee  to  act  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  local  govern- 
ment, to  initiate  a  'You  and  the  Law'  pro- 
gram in  schools  and  various  youth  organize - 
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tions,  to  initiate  programs  such  as  Crime 
Alert,  to  show  films  such  as  "The  Dangerous 
Years"  produced  by  the  Kemper  Insurance 
Company,  and  to  assist  in  publicizing  Law 
Day,  U.S.A.  sponsored  by  the  American  Bar 
Association.  The  third  phase  of  this  pro- 
gram is  "Support  for  Law  Enforcement  Per- 
sonnel" which  seeks  to:  select  and  honor 
certain  policemen  for  their  contributions  to 
the  community;  help  recruit  policemen  or 
help  provide  scholarships  for  advanced  edu- 
cation for  policemen;  help  establish  or  help 
publicize  crime  reporting  efforts  such  as 
Crime  Alert  or  Crime  Watch;  assist  police 
departments  in  public  relations  efforts  to 
raise  the  police  image;  initiate  streetlight 
campaigns;  assist  the  police  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  police  auxiliary  unit  of  interested 
and  qualified  volunteers;  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  unit  of  volunteer  probation  officers; 
provide  volunteer  counselling  services;  par- 
ticipate in  The  Big  Brother  Association's 
activities;  help  to  form  a  post  release  em- 
ism  program  in  the  community.  (These  citi- 
zen action  programs  are  also  endorsed  by 
the  National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency in  "Crime  Control  Projects  for 
Citizens  and  Their  Organization").  The 
fourth  phase  of  this  program,  "Alleviating 
the  Causes  of  Unrest,"  urges  support  of  local 
units  for  specialized  professional  services 
in  the  community,  and  specific  support  for 
the  programs  coordinated  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Youth  Opportunity.231 


The  National  Exchange  Clubs  sponsor  a  less 
extensive  program  than  tha'  of  Kiwani sinter- 
national  and  in  addition  sponsor  National 
Crime  Prevention  Week.  The  Springfield  Ex- 
change Club  and  many  others  throughout  the 
Commonwealth  have  initiated  programs  in 
conjunction  with  crime  prevention  week  ac- 
tivities. 

The  third  example,  The  Massachusetts 
League  of  Women  Voters,  has  issued  two 
educational-research  papers,  "Children  in 
Trouble"  and  "Resource  Committee's  Guide 
to  Reports  on  Juvenile  Corrections  in  Mass- 
achusetts" which  are  factual  presentations 
exemplifhing  the  depth  of  the  social-civic 
organizations  as  potential  resources  for  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Further,  the  League 
is  an  effective  lobby  group  for  various  needed 
reforms. 


The  social,  civic,  fraternal  and  religious 
groups  are  so  numerous  and  so  different  in 
nature  and  in  their  memberships,  that  they 
may  be  utilized  as  resources  in  a  vast  num- 
ber and  in  a  wide  variety  of  programs  in 
addition  to  those  programs  which  are  gen- 
erally attributed  to  private  citizen  groups. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Retail  and  Whole- 
sale Trade  organizations  can  initiate  burg- 
lary or  shoplifting  prevention  campaigns; 
Parent  Teachers'  Associations  can  demand 
needed  services  to  youth  from  the  schools 
and  from  the  community;  teen-age  groups 
can  demand  recreational  facilities  or  teen 
clubs  from  the  community  or  from  various 
community  agencies ;  church  groups  can  coun- 
sel youth,  organize  youth  programs  or  seek 
youth,  services;  and  there  are  thousands 
more, 

B.  Evaluation  -  Public  and  Private  Social 
Service  Agencies 

Very  little  specific  information  is  known 
at  this  time  concerning  the  extent  and  ade- 
quacy of  the  various  social  service  agencies 
in  the  Commonwealth.  And,  very  little  de- 
tailed information  is  known  concerning  the 
extent  of  present  involvement  or  degree  of 
willingness  for  future  involvement  in  the 
programs  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  crime 
and  criminal  behavior  and  at  rehabilitation 
of  offenders.  More  information  is  urgently 
needed  and  primary  emphasis  must  be  placed 
on  seeking  means  to  acquire  pertinent  data 
,on  these  direct  services,  on  the  interrela- 
tionship of  existing  service  agencies  and 
on  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  the  social  ser- 
vice agency  resources  among  themselves 
and  with  the  criminal  justice  system.  Until 
such  time  as  we  are  able  to  pinpoint  exact 
problems,  specific  failures  to  provide  needed 
services,  and  detailed  evaluations  of  exist- 
ing social  service  resources  and  their  inter- 
relationship and  cooperation,  we  must  deal  in 
rather  broad  generalities  based  on  the  gen- 
erally accepted  premise  that  although  sig- 
nificant contributions  are  presently  being 
made  to  reducing  crime  and  in  upgrading  and 
increasing  the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the 
system,  these  resources  lack  coordination 
and  are  underutilized  or  inadequate  as  pres- 
ently  constituted. 


There  is  an  obvious  need  for  services  to 
the    criminal   justice    system   and   to   those 
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individuals  caught  within  the  system  —  the 
protected,  the  suspected,  the  apprehended, 
the  incarcerated,  the  probationed  andparoled, 
and  the  released.  Specific  prevention  and 
rehabilitation  services  are  needed,  and  new 
service  programs  and  new  service  ap- 
proaches are  needed  for  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation. 

In  the  following  pages,  social  service  agen- 
cies will  be  discussed  generally  according 
to  prevention  services  and  rehabilitation 
services.  And,  a  few  of  the  private  or 
quasi-public  social  service  agencies  which 
are  presently  contributing  to  the  work  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  will  be  discussed. 
This  evaluation  will  not  specifically  detail 
the  relevancy  of  the  various  State  and  local 
public  social  service  agencies:  direct  ref- 
erences to  their  functions  and  contributed 
services  have  been  made  according  to  the 
limited  available  data  as  they  pertain  to  the 
other  sections  of  this  plan.  Nor  will  this 
evaluation  deal  with  the  vast  majority  of  the 
private  or  quasi-public  social  service  agen- 
cies included  in  the  united  community  ser- 
vice complex.  Adequate  evaluation  must  be 
based  on  adequate  data.  And,  the  acquisition 
of  adequate  data  on  the  vast  number  of  pri- 
vate, social  service  agencies  was  far  too 
formidable  a  task  to  be  undertaken  by  this 
committee  for  this  first  year  plan. 

Prevention  Services 


Any  comprehensive  prevention  program 
must  necessarily  be  aimed  at  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  which  must  frequently 
correlate  with  criminal  activity.  It  must  be 
directed  at  the  root  causes  of  crime  which 
have  been  attributed  to  such  phenomena  as 
proverty,  inadequate  housing,  unemployment, 
life  in  the  inner  city,  the  "credibility  gap", 
the  ''generation  gap",  the  "affluent  soci- 
ety", the  city  ghetto  and  the  rural  slum,  in- 
adequate education,  and  unequal  rights  and 
opportunities. 

If  the  present  status  in  housing,  job  op- 
portunities, education,  health  and  welfare  are 
such  that  they  are  causal  factors  must  be 
changed.  If  the  failure  of  family  or  the 
failure  of  school  system  or  the  failure  of 
present  mores  or  ethics  or  standards  are 
causal  factors  in  crime,  then  to  prevent  crime 
these  factors  must  be  changed.     They  must 


be  changed  by  providing  adequate  direct 
health  and  welfare  services  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  the  community,  by  providing  ade- 
quate housing,  education,  and  opportunity 
for  aid,  and  by  changing  existing  attitudes, 
institutions,  techniques,  services,  environ- 
mental conditions  and  social  trends.  Of 
course,  this  approach  would  take  the  unified 
response  and  resolution  of  virtually  every 
institution  and  agency,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate; a  task  which,  for  the  present  at  least, 
seems  completely  unrealistic  and  well  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  agency  and  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Numerous  prevention  services  are 
rendered  to  individuals,  and  to  the  community 
by  the  hundreds  of  social  service  agencies 
throughout  the  Commonwealth.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  illustrative  list  incorporating  some 
of  the  programs  funded  by  OEO,  Community 
Action  Programs  and  various  other  preven- 
tion service  agencies  scattered  throughout 
the  State:  child  guidance,  family  service, 
family  counselling,  foster  homes,  legal  ser- 
vices, protective  or  foster  care  services, 
services  for  unwed  mothers,  visiting  nurses, 
recreational  services,  mental  health  ser- 
vices, day  care,  public  health  services,  lit- 
eracy training,  employment  counselling,  fi- 
nancial counselling,  credit  services,  con- 
sumer services,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  etc.  These  services  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  they  relate  to  the  other  sections 
of  this  plan. 

However,  although  there  are  numerous 
prevention  services  for  both  youth  and  adults 
existent  in  the  various  communities  in  the 
Commonwealth,  these  services  are  not  neces- 
sarily adequate,  are  not  necessarily  exten- 
sive enough,  and  do  not  necessarily  co- 
operate and  coordinate  programs  and  ser- 
vices with  other  service  agencies.  Further, 
they  are  primarily  directed  at  providing  ser- 
vices to  individuals  not  necessarily  in  the 
criminal  justice  system. 


Rehabilitation  Services 

The  second  major  function  of  the  social 
service  agency  is  rehabilitation  which  begins 
at  the  moment  when  a  medical,  social,  and/or 
vocational  goal  is  set  in  relation  to  the  needs 
and  capabilities  of  the  offender. 
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The  kinds  of  community  agencies  offering 
rehabilitative  services  to  offenders  are: 
halfway  houses,  vocational  guidance,  em- 
ployment guidance  and  training,  mental  health 
services  at  court  and  clinics,  vocational  re- 
habilitation institutional  or  community  ser- 
vice programs,  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, alcoholics  anonymous  and  various 
other  self-help  agencies  directed  at  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders  or  offender  related  dis- 
abilities. Most  of  these  agencies  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  community-based  corrections 
or  other  sections  of  this  plan. 

To  rehabilitate  offenders,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  sooner  the  offender  is 
diverted  from  the  system  to  the  community, 
the  greater  the  chance  for  rehabilitation. 
Without  the  deep  involvement  of  effective 
community  resources  and  service  agencies, 
the  rehabilitative  service  cannot  be  very 
effective.  The  Committee's  survey  of  vari- 
ous social  services  indicates  that  the  prob- 
lems may  be  similar  to  the  findings  of  a  major 
offender  rehabilitation  program  conducted  by 
the  Georgetown  University  Law  Center  that 
stated  "many  problems  of  community  re- 
source development  and  coordination  were 
encountered.  Among  the  most  important 
were  — 1)  a  breakdown  in  communications 
between  the  Project  and  the  agency  to  whom 
a  defendant  was  referred;  2)  a  lack  of  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  some  agencies  to  offer 
their  services  to  offenders;  3)  long  waiting 
periods  for  evaluation  or  testing  of  defen- 
dants before  they  are  accepted  in  agency 
programs;  4)  stringent  eligibility  require- 
ments and  the  inability  or  refusal  of  some 
agencies  to  accept  offenders  while  they  were 
still  in  the  criminal  process;  and  5)  a  lack 
of  motivation  on  the  part  of  some  defen- 
dants to  involve  themselves  in  the  agency 
programs.*'1232 

Other  Social  Services 


The  special  social  service  agencies  des- 
cribed in  the  preceding  sections  are  special- 
ized planning  groups  which  seek  adequate 
community  services.  Where  services  are 
lacking,  these  agencies  provide  the  service 
directly  or  see  to  it  that  the  service  is  pro- 
vided by  another  agency. 

The  Community  Action  Programs  and  the 
Model  Cities  Programs  are  particularly  im- 


portant for  a  variety  of  reasons:  1)  they 
are  planning  agencies;  2)  they  are  governed 
by  individual  members  of  the  community;  3) 
these  programs  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
crime  prevention  andprevention  services  and 
frequently  are  directed  at  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system;  4)  they  seek  provision  of  ade- 
quate and  comprehensive  social  services 
within  communities;  5)  they  are  important 
education  and  communication  links  between 
systems  and  individual  members  of  the  com- 
munity; 6)  their  prime  focus  is  on  integra- 
tion, coordination,  and  cooperation  among 
agencies  and  on  the  pooling  and  sharing  of 
community  resources.  It  is  essential  that 
planning  efforts  be  coordinated  and  reflect 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  community 
problems.  As  most  of  the  programs  pre- 
sented in  this  plan  are  community  based, 
it  becomes  even  more  imperative  that  the 
plans  and  the  demonstration  projects  from 
model  cities  and  community  action  programs 
be  shared  and  be  coordinated  with  all  crim- 
inal justice  planning  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts -  regional,  State  and  local. 

The  State-level  agencies  which  have  been 
formed  out  of  a  direct  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  crime  and  the  system  of  criminal 
justice  administration  —  Mass.  Council  on 
Crime  and  Correction,  Mass.  Correctional 
Association,  etc.  —  can  and  do:  stimulate 
the  formation  of  needed  community  ser- 
vices; stimulate  the  interest  of  private  citi- 
zen groups;  inform  and  educate  the  citizens 
within  communities;  effectively  lobby  for 
legislative  and  governmental  reform;  provide 
certain  prevention  or  rehabilitation  services 
for  the  system;  seek  re-allocation  and  re- 
direction of  financial  resources;  and  provide 
a  manpower  resource  of  citizens  with  a  par- 
ticular interest  or  expertise  in  criminal 
justice. 

It  is  essential  that  these  State-level  or- 
ganizations and  organizations  which  are  simi- 
lar in  nature  be  developed  as  communication 
resources  for  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
as  a  key  resource  for  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive crime  control  program. 

C.  Evaluation  -  Elementary  and  Secondary 
School  Systems 


<  i 


Clearly  it  is  with  young  people  thatpre- 
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vention  efforts  are  most  needed  and  hold  the 
greatest  promise.  It  is  simply  more  critical 
that  young  people  be  kept  from  crime,  for 
they  are  the  Nation's  future,  and  their  con- 
duct will  affect  society  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  They  are  not  yet  set  in  their  ways; 
they  are  still  developing,  still  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  socializing  institutions  that 
structure  —  however  skeletally  —  their  en- 
vironment. .  ."233 

With  the  disproportionate  increase  in 
juvenile  court  appearances  in  the  past  few 
years,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  adult  offenders  were 
once  juvenile  delinquents,  it  is  essential  that 
major  emphasis  be  placed  on  prevention  - 
prevention  programs  which  would  keep 
juveniles  from  committing  the  first  crime 
and  which  would  keep  them  from  getting 
caught  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  It 
is  also  essential  that  the  youth  who  have  been 
exposed  to  crime  and  to  the  juvenile  justice 
system,  who  may  have  been  incarcerated  for 
a  length  of  time,  be  rehabilitated  and  pre- 
vented from  accepting  crime  as  a  way  of  life. 

The  sure  way  of  reaching  all  children  in 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  reaching  them  be- 
fore the  first  crime  is  committed,  is  through 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education  sys- 
tems. Although  the  elementary  and  secon- 
dary school  systems  are  an  essential  support- 
ing element  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
have  been  referred  to  particularly  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  section  of  this  plan, 
this  supporting  system  will  not  be  utilized 
to  its  fullest  potential  unless  evaluated  as  a 
complete  unit  and  unless  all  of  its  resources 
are  discussed  as  they  apply  to  the  work  of 
the  criminal  justice  system. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  elementary  and 
secondary  school  systems  will  be  dealt  with 
according  to:  1)  their  ability  to  educate 
children  concerning  crime  and  criminal  be- 
havior; 2)  their  ability  to  stimulate  citizen 
participation  in  crime  reduction  programs; 
and  3)  their  ability  to  provide  direct  preven- 
tion and  rehabilitation  services  to  children 
and  youth  and  for  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  information  on  existing  action  pro- 
grams, existing  courses  and  curricula,  and 
existing  services  provided  by  the  school  sys- 
tems was  gathered  from  a  letter  of  inquiry 


sent  by  this  Committee  in  the  Summer  of 
1968  to  over  100  city  and  State  departments 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education 
throughout  the  nation.  Although  not  presently 
complete,  the  returns  were  substantial  in 
content,  ranging  from  comprehensive  at- 
tempts at  integrating  the  three  elements  of 
education,  participation  and  service,  to  very 
cursory  attempts  at  instilling  a  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  law  and  order. 

Education  concerning  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal justice  system 

Elementary  schools  -  while  there  are  many 
who  are  convinced  that  education  concerning 
crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system  can 
only  be  meaningful  above  the  eighth  grade, 
understanding  the  elements  of  the  criminal 
justice  system,  developing  attitudes  about 
respect  for  the  law,  and  knowing  legal  rights 
can  and  do  take  place  below  that  grade  level. 
A  visit  by  "Officer  Friendly"  to  the  school 
assembly  or  regular  classroom  for  the  pur- 
poses of  teaching  and  emphasizing  safety  has 
been  initiated  in  the  Boston  School  System  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department  through  a  grant 
from  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation.  In  some 
instances  children  have  been  directed  toward 
positive  feelings  for  the  policeman  through  a 
coloring  book  about  friendly  "Officer  Bill". 
And,  other  limited  experiences  toward  law 
and  order  in  the  elementary  school  are  often 
found  in  the  performance  of  action  patrols, 
monitoring  squads,  emergency  aids,  etc.  The 
educational  efforts  related  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  at  the  elementary  school  level 
usually  take  place  within  the  school  setting 
with  the  development  of  special  programs  or 
by  visits  and  speeches  by  a  local  police  of- 
ficer or  superintendent  of  the  local  jail  or 
house  of  corrections.  The  students  will  rare- 
ly if  ever  visit  a  police  station,  court,  or 
prison  although  it  is  most  common  for  a  class 
to  visit  a  post  office,  a  fire  station,  a  news- 
paper, or  other  interesting  businesses  or 
industries. 

The  Secondary  School  -  Practically  all 
secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  have 
citizenship  education  as  a  basic  goal  for  their 
program.  In  Junior  High  and  Senior  High 
School,  Civics,  Social  Studies,  and  Citizen- 
ship, with  American  Government,  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution, and  American  History  are  generally 
considered  as  the  basic  courses  that  willen- 
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compass  and  demonstrate  respect  for  law  and 
order  and  demonstrate  that  civil  rights  and 
liberties  must  be  counterbalanced  with  the 
responsibilities  of  each  individual  and  each 
institution.  Within  the  schools,  there  is  a 
lack  of  instruction  regarding  law  and  the  sys- 
tem of  criminal  justice  administration  and 
where  it  does  exist,  there  is  no  evaluation 
of  the  programs.  In  addition,  there  appears 
to  be  a  lack  of  good,  relevant  law  and  crim- 
inal justice  instructional  materials  to  use  in 
the  classroom.  Recently,  major  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion; however,  these  programs  are  offered 
on  a  piecemeal  basis  with  little  if  any  pro- 
vision for  evaluation  and  improvement. 

The  Committee's  survey  found  few  materi- 
als that  are  current  and  of  the  type  appealing 
to  juvenile  audiences.  Frequently,  the  mat- 
erials are  based  on  the  misconceived  ability 
to  instill  absolute  truth,  or  absolute  right  and 
wrong.  Not  only  is  this  attempted  through  a 
parental  frame  of  reference,  but  usually  the 
materials  resound  of  irrelevancies  and  puri- 
tan ethic  absolutes.  'Tell  it  like  it  is*  is 
essential  in  educating  children  and  any  at- 
tempt at  educating  about  crime,  delinquency 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  that  is  based 
on  inapplicable  standards,  phoney  ethic,  mis- 
conceptions, or  outright  mistruths,  will  not 
only  be  completely  rejected  by  youth,  but  will 
force  them  to  reject  in  its  entirety  the  lib- 
eral tradition  of  protection  of  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties  and  preservation  of  neces- 
sary levels  of  order. 

In  order  to  get  a  sense  of  the  nature  and 
scope  of  what,  upon  cursory  examination, 
seem  to  be  reasonable  efforts,  a  few  pro- 
grams will  briefly  be  described  here. 

In  the  development  of  comprehensive  cur- 
riculum guides,  three  federally  funded  pro- 
jects have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee: The  teachers  handbook,  "Law  In 
[American  Society",  was  developed  coopera- 
tively by  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Chi- 
cago and  the  Chicago  Bar  Association  funded 
under  the  1965  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  Title  L  PL  90-10;  "Law  and 
Law  Enforcement"  was  developed  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnatti  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Cincinnatti  Police  Department, 
under  Grant  No.  052  OLE  A;  and  the  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education  resource  pro- 


ject in  social  studies  was  funded  by  the  OLE  A. 
No  follow-up  materials  have  been  received 
which  might  indicate  the  success  or  general 
applicability  of  these  projects. 

In  addition,  the  National  Council  of  Socia] 
Studies  produced  a  "Judgment  Series"  that 
deals  with  privilege  against  discrimination; 
the  Washington  State  Bar  Association,  in  part- 
nership with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  has 
developed  the  "High  School  Law  Program", 
as  a  resource  outline  for  teachers  and  as  a 
guide  for  attorneys  or  others  making  class 
presentations;  and,  in  West  Virginia,  the  State 
Department  of  Education  developed  a  teaching 
unit  called  "My  Rights:  A  Unit  of  Study  on 
the  Bill  of  Rights"  that  includes  classroom 
presentation  by  local  lawyers,  jurists,  and 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

While  activities  in  the  field  of  education 
related  to  criminal  justice  are  taking  place, 
more  intensive  projects  are  planned.  In 
Jackson  County,  Michigan  the  Intermediate 
School  District  has  proposed  "Project  - 
Intercept,"  a  cooperative  program  between 
the  schools  and  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Through  a  tested  and  evaluated  K-12  law  en- 
forcement education  curriculum,  this  project 
hopes  to  bring  about  a  change  in  police- ju- 
venile relations  and  aid  in  the  "interception" 
of  youth  before  delinquency.  After  a  survey 
of  community  problems  -  increase  in  juvenile 
delinquency ,  negative  attitudes  of  youth  to- 
ward police,  lack  of  coordination  between 
schools  and  law  enforcement  agencies;  and 
lack  of  relevant  law  instruction  materials  - 
it  was  decided  that  a  program  was  needed 
that  would:  1)  aid  in  reduction  of  juvenile 
delinquency;  2)  change  attitudes  -  of  youth 
towards  police  and  law  -  of  police  towards 
juveniles;  3)  improve  relations  between 
schools  and  police  agencies;  4)  improve  law 
enforcement  education  and  appreciation  -  de- 
velop and  coordinate  K-12  law  enforcement 
education  and  appreciation  curriculum  -  de- 
velop relevant  materials  for  law  enforcement 
education. 234  From  the  most  cursory  exam- 
ination of  law  and  criminal  justice  in  the 
social  studies  curriculum  it  can  be  concluded 
that  more  direct,  applicable  and  effective 
curricula  must  be  developed.  In  addition, 
appropriate  training  of  teachers  in  conjunc- 
tion with  curricula  development  must  be 
undertaken. 
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Education  through  participation  in  crime 
reduction  programs 

Although  very  little  is  known  about  existing 
school  or  community  sponsored  programs 
utilizing  student  participation,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  student  population  is  an  important 
manpower  resource  for  various  crime  reduc- 
tion programs.  In  addition,  it  is  apparent 
that  these  programs  could  be  particularly 
significant  as  a  prevention  or  rehabilitation 
technique  for  the  pre-delinquent  or  the  ju- 
venile delinquent.  Students  can  participate 
in  juvenile  crime  study  groups,  in  community 
recreational  programs,  in  teen  action  coun- 
cils; or  they  can  stimulate  the  formation  of 
teen  clubs  or  teen  recreation  halls  or  coffee 
houses;  or  they  can  repair  buildings  or  clean 
up  parks;  or  they  can  initiate  programs  for 
remedial  reading  or  remedial  teaching  of 
course  materials  they  have  mastered.  They 
can  participate  in  institutional  or  community- 
based  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders, 
they  can  design  their  own  course  curricula 
on  law,  law  enforcement  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  which  might  be  based  on  vol- 
unteer work  in  the  system;  they  can  act  as 
youth  advisors  to  juvenile  court  judges,  or 
they  can  act  as  volunteer  juvenile  probation 
or  juvenile  police  aides,  and  there  are  thou- 
sands of  ways  that  students  can  participate 
in  the  work  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  in  programs  to  reduce  crime.  Now  that 
students  feel  they  must  act  to  learn,  that  they 
must  demonstrate  their  reaction  to  'the  es- 
tablishment*, and  that  they  must  act  out  their 
rebellion — it  is  essential  that  more  and  more 
appropriate  ways  be  developed  for  students 
to  'do  their  own  thing*. 

In  the  later  public  school  years,  schools 
provide  individual  counselling  for  jobs  or 
careers  or  the  schools  offer  career  coun- 
selling through  a  series  of  assembly-type 
programs  where  individuals  from  the  varied 
skills  and  professions  explain  their  field  and 
encourage  for  potential  recruitment.  A  no- 
table career  development  program  has  been 
initiated  by  Northeastern  University  Career 
Development  Center  which  just  last  year  in- 
cluded careers  in  criminal  justice  as  part  of 
the  program.  High  school  guidance  depart- 
ments request  speakers  on  certain  types  of 
careers  and  the  Center  arranges  through  the 
Mass.  Council  on  Crime  and  Correction  for 


knowledgeable  experts  in  the  fields  of  the 
courts,  corrections,  and  police  work  to  speak 
to  interested  students  at  each  of  the  interested 
schools. 

Direct  Prevention  and  Rehabilitation  Ser- 
vices 

"Environments  role  in  the  life  of  the  young 
has  been  well  documented.  Individual  poten- 
tial is  often  emasculated,  distorted,  or  in- 
hibited for  the  child  born  and  reared  in  a 
disadvantaged  urban  situation...  (and  for  the 
deprived  child  disadvantaged  by  suburban 
home  environment).  Yet  these  youths,  when 
they  drop  out  of  school  or  graduate,  are  ex- 
pected to  take  their  place  on  an  equal  basis 
among  society's  responsible  citizenry  and 
its  employables.  They  are  expected  to  mani- 
fest behavior  for  which  they  are  ill  equipped. 
Ample  evidence  of  their  lack  of  preparation 
is  found  in  their  record:  lack  of  motivation, 
under  achievement  in  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics,  repeated  failure  or  near  fail- 
ure, slowness  in  learning,  discipline  pro- 
blems, and  low  economic  circumstance. 
Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  record,  the  schools  have  a  stake  in  it."235 

Beyond  the  classroom  and  course  curricu- 
lum, standard  in  most  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  (with  increasing  beginnings  in  ele- 
mentary schools)  are  guidance  counselors 
and/or  pupil  personnel  service  departments 
that  are  expected  to  play  vital  roles  in  guid- 
ance and  direction  of  students  and  have  been 
increasingly  involved  in  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  juvenile  crime  treatment  or  rehabili- 
tation. Pupil  personnel  services  include  at- 
tendance counselors,  guidance  teachers,  re- 
habilitation counselors, psychologists,  school 
social  workers,  skill  remediation  teachers, 
and  varied  other  types  of  specialists. 

These  services  and  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed programs  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  juven- 
ile delinquency  section  of  this  plan. 

In  Massachusetts 

The  above  categorized  samples  of  curric- 
ulum and  courses;  services;  and  activities, 
gleaned  through  a  limited  survey  by  this  Com- 
mittee, give  a  broad  perspective  from  across 
the  land.    But  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass- 
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achusetts,  the  survey  was  at  loss  to  find  any 
extensively  coordinated  or  articulated 
^courses  or  programs  directed  specifically  to 
the  reduction  of  crime  and  the  understanding 
and  improvement  of  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Under  the  auspice  of  the  Bureau  of 
Civic  Education,  three  distinct  programs  are 
conducted.  These  programs  are  Heritage 
Day,  Massachusetts  Youth  Citizenship  Con- 
ference, and  Freedom  Lectures.  While  not 
attempting  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
these  programs,  it  can  readily  be  seen  that 
they  are  of  a  general  theme  and  they  are  not 
integrated  into  the  day-to-day  educational 
practices.  In  addition,  the  State  Department 
of  Education  has  recently  developed  a  drug 
education  division  and  does  utilize  their  edu- 
cational materials  in  other  problem  areas. 
The  appropriateness  or  effectiveness  of  the 
materials  used  has  not  been  evaluated. 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Services, 
school  dropout  programs,  pupil  personnel 
teams  and  services  are  existent  and  materi- 
als are  available  on  these.  However,  as  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  these  special  programs 
would  be  dealt  with  in  other  reports.  The 
State  Department  of  Education,  while  pro- 
ducing no  material  of  its  own  relating  to  the 
criminal  justice  system,  does  report  that  it 
utilizes  the  NCCD  "Teaching  Aids  for  You 
and  the  Law"  and  a  booklet  produced  by  the 
Juvenile  Aid  Section  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department. 

This  lack  of  State  Department  of  Education 
material  and  activity  does  not  necessitate 
any  general  assumption  that  programs  or 
courses  do  not  exist  in  the  local  public 
schools.  Since  local  school  districts  are 
autonomous,  they  are  free  and  able  to  con- 
duct programs  and  activities  on  their  own. 
There  is  evidence  of  various  types  of  ac- 
tivity in  Massachusetts  local  school  dis- 
trict: The  "Dorchester  High  School  Pilot 
Legal  Education  Course"  has  been  developed 
by  the  Law  and  Proverty  Project  (OEO) 
of  Boston  University  School  of  Law;  "In- 
troduction to  Law  Enforcement"  is  an  elec- 
tive course  taught  to  seniors  in  the  Holyoke 
public  school  system;  and  several  other 
school  systems  have  initiated  various  types 
of  educational  programs  on  crime  and  the 
criminal  justice  system.  However,  it  could 
be  assuredly  assumed  that  greater  energies, 


efforts,  and  direction  from  the  btate  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

D.  Evaluation  -  Higher  Education 

If  changes  are  to  be  made  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,  in  order  to  prevent, 
reduce  and  control  crime,  this  evolution  will 
have  to  include  the  institutions  of  higher 
education.  And  from  the  substance  of  this 
plan,  it  can  be  readily  recognized  that 
there  is  an  imminent  need  for  a  partnership 
between  higher  education  and  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  systems. 

There  is  a  need  to  discover  to  what  extent 
the  diverse  programs,  policies  and  indi- 
vidual interests  in  higher  education  affect 
the  criminal  justice  system.  And,  in  turn, 
the  criminal  justice  system  will  need  to  be 
canvassed  to  ascertain  the  known  wants  and 
desires  for  a  more  efficient  and  effective 
system. 

Education  Concerning  Crime  and  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  System 

At  this  time  to  our  knowledge,  there  is  no 
inventory  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
curricula  content  covering  crime,  criminal 
behavior  or  the  criminal  justice  system  at 
either  the  graduate  or  undergraduate  levels. 
But  in  a  brief  and  incomplete  survey  of 
higher  education  by  this  Committee,  the 
following  information  could  be  reported.  Of 
the  six  law  schools  in  Massachusetts  three 
to  our  knowledge  (Harvard,  Boston  Univer- 
sity, Boston  College)  conduct  training  and 
provide  experience  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  beyond  criminal  law.  Of  the  five 
schools  of  social  work  in  Massachusetts, 
two  to  our  knowledge  (Boston  College  and 
Boston  University)  relate  course  work  to  the 
criminal  justice  system. 

Having  no  official  directory  of  psychologi- 
cal departments  or  psychiatric  residency 
centers  for  Massachusetts,,  we  cannot  report 
the  full  potential  resource  for  the  criminal 
justice  field.  However,  in  the  above  noted 
survey  of  this  Committee,  it  was  found  that 
the  following  psychiatric  residency  centers 
did  offer  forensic  and/or  penal  psychiatry 
and  provided  experiences  with  offender  cases: 
Austin  Riggs  Center,  Boston  City  Hospital, 
Boston  State  Hospital,  New  England  Center 
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Hospital,  and  Worcester  State  Hospital.  Bos- 
ton University  provides  a  clinical  psychology 
program  that  places  interns  in  correctional 
settings. 

We  are  unable  at  this  time  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  participation  of  the  junior 
and  senior  colleges  in  the  criminal  justice 
system,  but  it  must  be  noted  that  North- 
eastern University  has  a  college  of  crim- 
inal justice,  and  police  science  is  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  11  of  the  12  regional 
community  colleges. 

The  universities  that  provide  services  to 
the  criminal  justice  system  through  their 
"special  center"  (a  center  for  the  study  of  a 
particular  pressing  community  problem)  in- 
clude: Law-Medicine  Research  Institute, 
Boston  University;  Lincoln- Filene  Center  for 
Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs,  Tufts;  Lem- 
berg  Center  for  Study  of  Violence,  Bran- 
deis;  Harvard-MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Affairs;  Operations  Research  Center  and 
Urban  Systems  Laboratory,  MIT;  and  Harvard 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Criminal 
Justice.  The  above  centers,  excepting  the 
last,  do  not  have  their  primary  focus  on  the 
problems  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice 
system;  while  the  new  Harvard  Center  will 
attempt  to  spur  improvements  in  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  by  giving  a  smaller 
number  of  policemen,  prosecutors,  judges, 
correction  officials  and  probation  and  parole 
officers  an  opportunity  to  do  advanced  study, 
conduct  research  on  a  wide  spectrum  of 
problems  relating  to  crime  and  help  law  en- 
forcement agencies  find  better  methods  of 
dealing  with  criminals. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  most  graduate 
schools  of  social  work  include  many  courses 
which  are  related  in  some  way  to  crime.  All 
courses  in  social  deviancy,  social  welfare, 
and  social  policy  may  be  related  directly  to 
the  workings  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Perhaps  the  need  now  is  for  more  inter- 
disciplinary cooperation  and  coordination. 
Education  in  social  work  could  be  com- 
bined with  law,  psychology,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  criminal  justice  as  an  academic 
pursuit  as  well  as  a  career  opportunity.  Ed- 
ucation in  law  could  be  combined  with  ex- 
posure to  the  related  disciplines  of  psy- 
chiatry and  criminology,  etc.  Reciprocal 
education  is  the  key  to  effective  collabora- 


tion and  numerous  educational  programs 
throughout  the  country  are  serving  a  valu- 
able service  toward  this  end.  Psychiatrists 
often  have  appointments  on  faculties  of  law 
schools,  and  professors  of  law  participate 
actively  in  training  programs  in  law  and 
psychiatry  at  medical  schools.  Medical  and 
legal  educators  present  clinical  demonstra- 
tion, seminars,  and  didactic  lectures  to  law 
student-attornev  groups  or  to  medical  stu- 
dent-psychiatrist groups,  but  rarely  are 
there  combined  classes  of  law  students  and 
psychiatric  residents. 

In  general,  activities  of  higher  education 
that  support  the  criminal  justice  system  are 
minimal.  The  inter-relationships  among  the 
supporting  elements  of  the  system  are  as 
equally  sparse.  However,  when  one  considers 
the  resources  of  both  higher  education  and 
citizen  participation,  it  would  appear  that  a 
plan  for  concerted  action  is  possible. 

Education  for  Participation  in  the  Criminal 
Justice  System 

The  most  articulated  area  of  community  in- 
volvement for  student  participation  is  con- 
ducted through  curriculum  placement,  which 
is  activity  in  the  community  primarily  in 
conjunction  with  the  curriculum  of  graduate 
and  undergraduate  professional  programs. 
Here,  graduate  and  undergraduate  students 
are  officially  assigned  or  casually  referred 
to  non-profit  community  agencies,  and  crim- 
inal justice  institutions  or  groups.  These 
action  oriented  programs  provide  course 
credit  through  student  work  with  the  courts, 
police  and  other  agencies  of  justice  and  recog- 
nize that  students  want  and  need  involvement 
in  actual  workings  of  justice. 

Boston  University,  in  a  broad  review  of 
their  community  activity,  pointed  out  .  .  . 
"the  growing  number  of  student  placements 
by  disciplines  which  traditionally  have  placed 
little  emphasis  on  community  work  in  their 
graduate  programs."*236  The  B.  U.  School  of 
Law,  for  instance,  has  initiated  the  Roxbury 
Defender  Project  which  is  a  program  in 
clinical  legal  training,  both  in  defense  and 
in  public  prosecution*  B»  U.  Law  School 
Law  and;  Proverty  project  has  engaged  "some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  law  students  in  the  War 
on  Poverty"  including  ".  .  .legal  research; 
law  reform;  the  legal  education  of  lay  per- 
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sons  in  poverty  areas;  and  social  service 
personnel  serving  the  poor;  providing  suppor- 
tive assistance  to  legal  services  and  com- 
munity action  programs;  and  conducting  in- 
formal legal  education  seminars  for  adoles- 
cents in  poverty  areas."  j237  And,  B.  U.  Law 
School  has  a  law  enforcement  problems  pro- 
gram in  which  law  students  research  legal 
problems  of  interest  to  the  Boston  Police 
Department  while  learning  about  the  legal 
problems  confronting  police  departments  and 
the  law  enforcement  officer.  In  B.  U.'s 
Department  of  Psychology,  graduate  students 
throughout  most  of  their  training  are  in- 
volved in  field  work,  spending  part  of  their 
time  in  cooperating  criminal  justice  and 
other  agencies  in  the  Boston  area  jointly 
supervised  by  the  faculty  and  agency  psy- 
chologists. They  have  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  actively  interested  in  correc- 
tional work  and  have  been  placed  in  correc- 
tional settings  through  the  Commonwealth's 
Division  of  Legal  Medicine.  University  stu- 
dents from  M.LT.  and  Harvard  also  provide 
the  Boston  Police  Department  with  assis- 
tance on  management  or  operations  research 
projects. 

Two  additional  forms  of  education-related 
activities  take  place  within  the  university 
setting.  Work- study  programs  are  in  ef- 
fect in  numerous  universities  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  provide  tuition  assistance 
through  part-time  work  during  the  school 
year  and  full-time  work  in  the  summer. 
The  exact  extent  of  placements  in  criminal 
justice  systems  is  not  known.  The  second 
form  of  involvement  is  through  research  re- 
lated activity  for  a  course,  or  for  a  master's 
and  doctoral  dissertation.  No  indication  of 
the  extent  of  this  form  of  activity  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  criminal  justice  system  is  known 
at  this  time. 

Student  volunteer  activity  in  service  to  the 
community  with  the  intent  to  reduce  crime 
and  administer  justice  is  probably  the  least 
recorded  and  thus,  the  least  known.  The 
range  of  voluntary  services  is  broad. 
Throughout  the  country,  in  colleges  and 
universities  it  is  not  unusual  for  service 
organizations  to  provide  students  with  volun- 
tary assignments  to  Settlement  Houses, 
community  centers  and  other  youth  serving 
agencies  to  befriend  youths  in  varied  skilled 
ways.     These  activities  have  been  seen  as 


efforts  in  Juvenile  Delinquency  prevention 
and  treatment.  Students  have  also  volun- 
teered, either  on  their  own  or  through  their 
student  organizations,  for  specific  tasks  and 
services  in  correctional  institutions  (juvenile 
and  adult).  Through  their  religious,  social, 
or  fraternal  affiliations,  organized  student 
groups  in  schools  sometimes  decide  on 
courses  and  campaigns  that  might  involve 
them  in  service  to  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. This  involvement  could  cover  such  di- 
verse activities  as  a  Christmas  Party  at  a 
nearby  reformatory  as  well  as  a  campaign 
to  abolish  capitol  punishment. 

In  some  instances,  the  students  curriculum 
involvement  has  initiated  and  sustained  their 
interest.  In  the  case  of  one  university, 
more  than  forty  students  volunteered  to  con- 
tinue the  inmate  and  Juvenile  Court  programs 
during  the  summer  so  that  they  would  not 
suffer  an  interruption  while  the  school  was 
not  in  progress. 

Many  students  are  concerned  enough  to 
form  community  involvement  councils  and 
other  formal  structures  of  service.  Har- 
vard University's  Phillips  Brooks  House 
places  a  large  number  of  students  in  correc- 
tional settings  to  assist  in  adult  education 
courses  such  as:  computer  programming, 
literature,  psychology,  music  appreciation, 
first  aid,  creative  writing,  math,  philosophy, 
and  government.  And,  there  are  also  twenty 
law  school  students  who  have  initiated  a  Big 
Brother  Program  at  MCI,  Concord  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of  Treat- 
ment at  Concord,  attempts  to  assist  the  in- 
mate's transition  from  the  institution  to  com- 
munity life. 

It  is  obvious  that  students  are  an  impor- 
tant resource  for  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Extensive  programs  for  more  direct 
involvement  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
should  be  encouraged  and  developed. 

Direct    Services    to    the    Criminal    Justice 
System 

In  higher  education,  the  interests,  the  ex- 
periences, the  competence  and  expertise  of 
the  faculty  are  resources  of  great  value  to 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  most  ac- 
tive  faculty  pursuit  is   that  of  writing  for 
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publication.  In  these  writings,  the  research 
and  analysis  of  data  and  situations  are  re- 
ported in  journals  and  conferences  available 
to  the  criminal  justice  field.  In  addition  to 
teaching  and  writing,  the  faculty  is  increas- 
ingly sought  after  to  consult  and  perform  ser- 
vices. In  some  instances,  the  services  are 
on-a-professional-engaged-for-fees  basis 
and  in  other  instances,  contributed  as  pub- 
lic service.  These  varied  and  diversified 
consultative  roles  contribute  in  efforts  to 
search,  select,  evaluate,  disseminate,  and 
demonstrate  practices  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice field.  Community  Service  has  been  a 
focal  part  of  university  structure.  Beginning 
in  the  United  States  with  land  grant  colleges, 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  were  ex- 
pected to  help  meet  community  needs  when 
requested  and  to  provide  leadership,  as  well, 
in  determining  needs  that  the  community  was 
not  yet  aware  of.  The  current  urban  crises 
have  been  making  many  urgent  demands  on 
the  campus  to  join  the  community;  and  the 
response    has    been    increasingly  positive. 

Institutions  of  higher  education  have  al- 
ways used  their  facilities  for  the  convening 
and  gathering  of  persons  interested  in  sharing 
concerns  and  findings.  This  function  of  pro- 
viding settings  for  meetings,  Institutes,  and 
conferences  contribute  to  the  continuing  edu- 
cation of  the  professional  and  the  lay.  These 
short-term  education  programs  can  also  in- 
tensify the  quality  of  a  discipline  through 
workshops  of  specific  content  as  well  as 
contribute  to  the  furthering  of  interdisciplin- 
ary activity. 

In-service  training,  as  a  method  of  pre- 
paring personnel  so  that  they  will  have  the 
flexibility  to  modify  their  job  behavior  in 
line  with  future  requirements,  will  be  handled 
more  directly  elsewhere.  Attitudinal,  organi- 
zational, managerial,  vocational  and  profes- 
sional training  aspects  of  in-service  training 
are  ready  subjects  for  university  resources 
and  are  urgently  needed  by  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Particular  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  in-service  training  throughout  this 
plan  and  various  examples  and  programs  have 
been  detailed.  The  university's  role  in  the 
development  and  administering  of  extensive 
and  on-going  in-service  training  programs 
for  criminal  justice  system  personnel  is 
crucial    at    this  ■  time.      Priority   must   be 


given  to  projects  which  seek  to  train  crim- 
inal justice  system  personnel. 

Research  —  It  has  already  been  noted  in 
the  earlier  sections  that  if  the  university 
resources  are  to  be  utilized  to  their  fullest 
potential,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  those 
individuals  in  the  university  structure  who 
have  expertise  in  the  CriminalJustice  System 
and  to  involve  these  individuals  in  the  sys- 
tem, whether  it  be  through  consultation  or 
the  funding  of  research  programs. 

Although  the  structure  of  the  university 
has  changed  over  the  centuries,  its  basic 
purpose,  that  of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge, 
has  remained  as  the  central  focus,  without 
which  the  university  would  soon  cease  to 
exist.  This  purpose  also  provides  the 
underlying  structure  of  most  research  con- 
ducted by  university  scholars,  including  that 
directly  related  to  the  Criminal  Justice 
System.  In  fact,  some  of  the  most  acclaimed 
research  in  the  areas  of  Criminal  Justice 
and  Criminology  have  been  carried  out  at  the 
universities.  For  example,  several  studies 
now  being  conducted  at  local  universities  in- 
clude a  comparative  study  of  forcible  rapes 
in  Boston  and  Los  Angeles;  analysis  of  the 
offender  and  victim  in  cases  of  homicide  for 
a  five-year  period;  an  analysis  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  delinquents  from  middle  and 
lower-income  areas;  a  study  of  the  bail 
statute  and  its  use  in  Massachusetts;  and 
several  studies  on  the  relationships  between 
violent  -  aggressive  behavior  and  the  pres- 
ence of  an  abnormal  chromosome  structure 
such  as  the  XXY  or  XYY  phenomena;  and 
many  others  referred  to  throughout  the 
various  sections  of  this  plan.  Yet,  this 
research  by  itself,  has  little  effect  on  the 
Criminal  Justice  System,  unless  it  is  com- 
municated to  those  individuals  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  daily  operations  of  the  system. 

Most  universities  have  a  wide  range  of 
facilities  for  basic  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  including  some  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced computer  systems  in  the  country. 
In  addition  to  these  facilities,  the  universities 
have  a  major  source  of  manpower  in  the 
large  numbers  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
students  that  are  readily  available  whether  it 
is  for  analytic  research  or  for  such  tedious 
tasks  as  the  coding  and  tabulating  of  ques- 
tionnaires.    In  addition  to  these  obvious  ad- 
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vantages,  having  research  conducted  at  the 
universities  makes  it  easily  accessible  to 
other  scholars  and  researchers  who  are  not 
directly  involved  in  the  Criminal  Justice 
System. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem does  not  operate  within  a  vacuum  but 
depends  on  the  other  institutions  and  or- 
ganizations in  society  if  it  is  to  function  ef- 
ficiently and  fairly.  In  this  context,  the 
multi -disciplinary  expertise  of  the  univer- 
sity can  be  most  helpful.  The  need  to  in- 
volve the  universities  and  their  various  re- 
sources in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  is 
therefore  an  important  and  necessary  ob- 
jective of  this  agency. 

IV.  Strategy  and  Program  Areas 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  com- 
munity -  its  citizens,  groups,  industries, 
services  and  educational  institutions  -  to  be- 
come involved  at  all  levels  in  the  work  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Therefore,  the 
primary  factor  in  a  strategy  for  achieving 
total  community  involvement  is  to  get  as 
many  individuals,  as  many  private  citizen 
groups,  as  many  service  agencies  and  as  many 
educational  institutions  involved  in  the  work 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

Because  the  information  available  to  the 
Committee  concerning  education,  service  and 
citizen  participation  is  so  limited,  the  Com- 
mittee proposals  must  necessarily  begin  with 
a  design  for  development  of  the  capacity  to 
gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  real 
potential  of  this  resource  area.  Therefore, 
the  Committee  proposes  the  following: 

The  Committee  will  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  work  with  the  staff  to  develop 
understanding  of  the  resource  area;  to  de- 
velop an  adequate  program  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  goals  delineated  for  this  re- 
source area;  to  advise  the  staff  concerning 
the  appropriate  interest  groups,  industries, 
social  service  agencies  and  educational  in- 
stitutions for  involvement  in  program  im- 
plementation; to  evaluate  program  proposals 
from  citizen  participation  groups,  industries 
and  agencies  to  assist  the  staff  in  developing 
a   more    sophisticated  program   for  citizen 


education   and  participation   for  the  second 
year  plan. 

Advising  the  staff  of  the  Committee  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  interest  groups,  in- 
dustries, institutions  and  service  agencies 
for  involvement  could  be  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner:  (a)  devise  a  working 
list  of  "the  best  people"  for  State  level  legis- 
lative reform  as  well  as  for  community  level 
governmental  reform;  and  develop  the  capac- 
ity to  assist  the  Committee  in  implement- 
ing certain  of  the  proposed  reforms;  (b) 
analyze  the  first-year  program  proposals 
detailed  in  this  plan  and  propose  a  program 
for  citizen  education  and  participation 
wherever  appropriate;  (c)  develop  the  capac- 
ity either  independently  or  within  an  ap- 
propriate agency  to  educate  select  groups 
for  specific  program  participation;  (d)  de- 
velop the  capacity  independently  or  within 
the  appropriate  agency  to  form  local  or 
regional  coordinating  councils  to  assist  in 
information  retrieval,  to  implement  both  in- 
formational and  education-participation  pro- 
grams in  a  particular  locale,  to  design  and 
implement  specific  programs  for  citizen  par- 
ticipation, to  involve  industry,  private  citi- 
zen groups,  service  agencies  and  educational 
institutions  in  local  crime  reduction  pro- 
grams, and  in  general,  to  decentralize  for 
further  understanding,  communication,  and  a 
broader  based  support. 

The  following  are  various  program  areas 
under  consideration  by  this  Committee  listed 
according  to  the  particular  objective  intended 
to  be  implemented. 

(1)  To  reduce  crime,  effective  means  must 
be  developed  to  educate  citizens  about  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.    This  may 
be   achieved  through  the  following  program 
approaches. 

a.  State  Department  of  Education 

Knowing  that  the  educational  area  of  cur- 
riculum, teaching,  and  program  development 
related  to  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
neither  current  nor  updated  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Committee  recommends 
that  representatives  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  meet  with  representatives  of 
the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education  to 
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acquire  appropriate  staffs  in  the  Bureau  of 
Civic  Education  and  Bureau  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion for  the  following:  (1)  assess  the  State's 
programs;  (2)  collect  and  disseminate  worth- 
while programs  to  local  districts;  (3)  develop 
courses  and  curricula;  (4)  develop  teaching 
guides  and  manuals;  and  (5)  convene  con- 
ferences and  institutes  for  purposes  of  in- 
service  training  and  educational  extension. 
The  Governor's  Committee  also  recommends 
that  funds  for  such  staffing  be  sought  under 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  Title  I  Part  C  or 
D  and/or  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Ed- 
ucation Act  of  1965. 

b.  Local  School  Districts 

The  Governor's  Committee  recommends 
that  local  school  districts  be  encouraged  to 
propose  demonstration  projects  through  cur- 
riculum and  related  activities  in  order  to 
foster  a  more  appropriate  youth-police  rela- 
tionship and  awareness  and  understanding  of 
courts  and  corrections.  Such  a  proposal 
should  be  jointly  sponsored  by  the  local 
police  department,  county  sheriffs  office, 
local  bar  association  and/or  other  citizen 
groups. 

c.  Special  Education  -  Drugs 

The  Committee  recommends  that  a  local 
school  district  be  encouraged  to  develop 
realistic  and  current  educational  materials 
and  appropriate  innovative  instructional  tech- 
niques for  a  course  on  narcotics  and  drug 
addiction. 


d.  Attitude  Studies 

Favorable  attitudes  of  citizens  towards 
law  enforcement  and  the  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer are  needed.  Citizens  support  and  under- 
standing help  develop  a  climate  of  com- 
munity cooperation  and  empathy  so  neces- 
sary to  the  effective  functioning  of  a  police 
officer.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  local  school  districts  plan  and 
prepare  ways  and  means  for  the  assessment 
and  study  of  student  attitudes  toward  law  en- 
forcement and  the  law  enforcement  officer 
and  similarly  prescribe  plans  of  action  with- 
in the  community  for  the  sustaining  or  im- 
proving of  such  attitudes. 


e.  Higher  Education  -  Course  and  Cur- 
riculum  Development 

In  general,  curricula  concerning  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  in  the  related  fields  of 
study  in  higher  education  are  minimal.  It 
is  recommended  that  institutions  of  higher 
education,  particularly  the  graduate  level 
disciplines  of  law,  social  work  and  psy- 
chology, develop  the  capacity,  through  spe- 
cific course  development,  of  integrating  and 
relating  the  various  disciplines  to  the  work 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

f .  Higher  Education  -  Conferences  and 
Workshops 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  the  Commonwealth 
be  encouraged  to  develop  and  sponsor  pro- 
grams for  educating  the  community  through 
the  use  of  conferences,  workshops,  seminars 
and  short-term  educational  programs  on 
crime,  criminal  behavior  and  the  criminal 
justice  system.  These  conferences  and  work- 
shops should  include  the  education  of  business 
leaders  on  burglary  prevention  methods  or 
organized  crime;  education  of  community 
leaders  on  their  role  in  police -community 
relations  or  community  based  corrections; 
education  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  on  juvenile  delinquency  and  delin- 
quency prevention;  education  of  guidance  per- 
sonnel  in  careers  in  criminal  justice;  etc. 

g.  Regional  Conferences 

The  Committee  recommends  that  re- 
gional conferences  be  conducted  for:  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  personnel; 
social  service  agencies;  private  industry; 
social,  civic  fraternal  and  religious  groups; 
and  professional  and  trade  organizations  for 
the  following  purposes: 

1.  to   inform   and   educate   on  current 
activities  in  the  criminal  justice  system 

2.  to    disseminate    materials   and   get 
acquainted  with  resource  bases 

3.  to   provide    a  forum  for  interaction 
and  coordination  of  agencies  and  services 

4.  to  gain  the  support  and  needed  re- 
sources for  crime  reduction  programs 
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h.  Speaker' s  Bureau 

The  Committee  proposes  that  a  speaker's 
bureau  be  developed  which  would  include  the 
following: 

a)  film  and  slide  libary; 

b)  speakers  materials  including  des- 
criptive and  evaluative  material  on  the  crim- 
inal justice  system;  current  demonstration 
projects  being  undertaken  or  proposed  by 
this  Committee;  innovative  projects  from 
throughout  the  nation;  pertinent  information 
on  each  of  351  cities  and  towns  in  the  Com- 
monwealth; various  brochures  and  pamphlets 
on  auto-theft,  burglary,  etc.  when  available; 

c)  materials  for  distribution  by  the 
speakers  such  as  pamphlets  and  brochures 
on  auto-theft,  burglary  prevention  and  various 
other  informal  brochures; 

d)  materials  developed  for  speaker's 
use  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
systems; 

e)  an  active  and  up-to-date  list  of 
available  speakers; 

f)  periodic  publication  and  distribution 
to  school  systems,  private  citizen  groups, 
industry  and  social  service  agencies  of  list 
of  speakers,  types  of  programs  presented  and 
topics  discussed; 

g)  a  program  to  recruit  volunteer  man- 
power; 

h)  a  program  to  recruit  personnel  for 
the  criminal  justice  system; 

1)  a  program  to  recruit  volunteer  ex- 
perts to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
understaffed  or  underdeveloped  programs. 

1.  Newsletter  on  Criminal  Justice  Ac- 
tivities 

The  Committee  proposes  that  a  news- 
letter be  developed  for  distribution  to  pri- 
vate citizen  groups,  industries,  social  ser- 
vice agencies,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
school  systems.  Newsletters  should  include 
listing  of  volunteer   manpower   needs,  new 


crime  reduction  programs,  and  articles  on 
the  role  of  the  community  in  crime  reduc- 
tion and  control  and  in  upgrading  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 


nal 


j*  Massachusetts  CrimlnalJustice Jour- 


The  Committee  proposes  that  a  crimi- 
nal justice  journal  be  developed  for  scholar- 
ly presentation  of  articles  on  crime,  crim- 
inal behavior  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

(2)  To  reduce  crime,  effective  means 
must  be  developed  to  encourage,  promote, 
and  develop  citizen  participation  within  the 
criminal  justice  system.  This  may  be 
achieved  through  the  following  program  ap- 
proaches: 

a.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  - 
Work  Opportunity  and  Career  Development 

The  Governor's  Committee  recommends 
that  programs  be  developed  for  employment 
and  career  opportunities  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  for  the  purposes  of  understanding 
the  work  and  professional  performances  of 
criminal  justice  personnel  and  to  recruit  and 
train  youngsters  for  future  positions  in  jobs 
or  careers  in  the  field. 

b.  Higher  Education  -  Student  Participa- 
tion 

From  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
a  great  deal  of  community  involvement  is 
represented  by  student  activity.  The  student 
participates  in  the  community  through  the 
means  of:  curriculum  placement,  work- 
study,  volunteer  activity,  and  graduate  thesis 
or  project.  It  is  recommended  that  projects 
be  developed  which  would  utilize  and  en- 
courage all  of  the  various  types  of  student 
abilities  and  interests  in  the  various  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime  and  to  upgrade  the 
fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system. 

c.  Citizen   Participation   in  Crime  Re- 
duction  Programs 

Citizens  have  been  participating  in  pro- 
grams to  reduce  crime  for  years,  and  they 
are   needed   as   a   resource   by   the  system 
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more  now  than  ever  before.  To  date,  how- 
ever, citizen  participation  efforts  by  in- 
dividuals, groups,  businesses,  social  ser- 
vices and  educational  institutions  have  re- 
ceived little  or  no  evaluation  in  terms  of 
their  effect  on  reducing  crime  or  improving 
the  system  and  there  are  no  available  and 
applicable  standards  by  which  to  evaluate 
in  the  future. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  programs 
be  initiated  which  would  measure,  test,  and 
evaluate  various  types  of  citizen  participa- 
tion. An  integral  part  of  these  programs 
should  be  to  attempt  to  measure  the  change 
in  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  participants, 
as  well  as  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  personnel  working  most  directly 
with  the  participants.  Areas  which  the  Com- 
mittee feels  are  particularly  significant  dur- 
ing this  first  year  are: 

1.  Citizen  participation  in  and  com- 
munity acceptance  of  community-based  re- 
habilitation. 

2.  Citizen  participation  in  providing 
community-based  rehabilitation  programs 
and  services 

3.  Citizen  participation  in  attaining 
youth  resource  councils  and  providing  related 
services 

4.  Citizen  participation  in  police  com- 
munity relations  and  related  community  pro- 
grams 

5.  Citizen  participation  in  providing 
community-based   dispositional  alternatives 

6.  Citizen    participation    in   achieving 
adequate  education  concerning  crime  and  the 
criminal   justice    system  at  educational  in- 
stitutions 

7.  Citizen  participation  in  burglary  pre- 
vention campaigns 

(3)  To  increase  the  fairness  and  effici- 
ency of  the  criminal  justice  system,  ade- 
quate and  coordinated  services  must  be 
provided  to  the  system  through  insuring 
citizen  participation  in  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning efforts.  This  may  be  achieved  through 
the  following  program  approaches. 


a.  State,    Regional   and   Local  Criminal 
Justice  Planning  Units 

Individuals  of  varying  abilities  and 
interests  or  representatives  of  the  system 
or  various  supporting  agencies  are  already 
members  of  the  Governor's  Committee,  its 
various  advisory  sub-committees  and  the 
technical  advisory  panels.  In  addition  to 
these  committees,  representative  members 
of  the  community  and  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  must  be  included  on  each  of  the 
local  or  regional  criminal  justice  planning 
groups  which  are  being  developed  to  receive 
funds  from  the  Governor's  Committee. 

b.  Related  and  Social  Service  Planning 
Agencies 

It  is  particularly  important  that  the  plan- 
ning process  undertaken  by  this  agency  and 
its  local  counterparts  take  into  considera- 
tion planning  projects  in  the  related  and  sup- 
porting areas  of  health,  education  and  wel- 
fare. Therefore ,  projects  should  be  developed 
to  utilize  the  supporting  system  expertise, 
experience  in  planning,  and  knowledge  of 
the  community  which  is  represented  on  the 
various  community-citizen  planning  boards 
such  as  mental  health  planning,  vocational 
rehabilitation  planning,  model  cities,  HUD 
citizen  action  programs  (OEO),  urban  re- 
newal planning,  united  community  services 
planning,  comprehensive  health  planning,  etc. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  specifically 
recommends  that  within  the  designated  crim- 
inal justice  planning  areas,  councils  be 
formed  of  social  service  organizations  ser- 
ving the  criminal  justice  field.  That  these 
councils  be  supported  to: 

1)  share  knowledge,  coordinate  and  co- 
operate 

2)  and  be  an  instrument  for  implemen- 
tation of  change  and  new  services. 

c.  Citizen  Action  Study  Groups 

In  addition  to  the  formalized  planning  ef- 
forts sponsored  by  this  Committee  and  by 
the  various  supporting  service  areas,  it  is 
important  that  all  interested  and  active  citi- 
zens in  the  local  communities  contribute  to 
the  criminal  justice  planningprocess.  There- 
fore,  the  Committee  acknowledges  and  en- 
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dorses  all  legitimate  and  constructive  ef- 
forts by  individuals,  and  groups  in  any  given 
community  seeking  needed  reforms  or  up- 
graded standards  and  practices  for  the  crim- 
inal justice  system;  seeking  adequate  social 
services  for  the  community;  planning  for 
and  seeking  the  implementation  of  youth  re- 
sources bureaus,  police  community  relations 
projects,  community-based  rehabilitation 
programs  and  the  like;  seeking  additional 
private  funding  resources  or  the  redistribu- 
tion or  reallocation  of  funds  for  greater  utili- 
zation by  the  agencies,  institutions  and  pro- 
grams having  direct  impact  on  the  criminal 
justice  system;  and  planning  for  and  seeking 
to  initiate  specific  crime  reduction  programs 
sponsored  either  by  the  system's  agencies 
or  by  various  other  public  or  private  groups 
or  agencies. 

d.  Statewide  Directory  of  Social  Service 
Agencies,  Institutions  and  Citizen  Groups 

It  is  recommended  that  a  statewide  direc- 
tory of  the  social  service  agencies,  institu- 
tions, industries  and  citizen  groups  be  de- 
veloped for  future  planning  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  and  related  fields.  This  should 
include  public  and  private  health  and  welfare 
agencies,  all  other  social  service  agencies 
and  the  various  citizen  groups;  number  and 
type  of  personnel;  number  and  type  of  volun- 
teers; programs;  and  program  clientele,  etc. 

e.  Local    Directories   of   Juvenile  Ser- 
vices,  Youth  Programs 

It  is  recommended  that  local  directories 
be  compiled  which  would  indicate  all  of  the 
opportunities  available  to  juveniles  — volun- 
teer services,  part-time,  summer  and  full- 
time  employment  opportunities,  camps, 
recreational  programs,  teen  clubs,  groups, 
social  services,  etc.  This  can  be  undertaken 
by  juveniles  themselves. 

(4)  To  improve  the  fairness  and  efficiency 
of  the  criminal  justice  system,  adequate  and 
coordinated  services  must  be  provided  to  the 
system  through  providing  the  resources  of 
universities  and  colleges  in  research,  train- 
ing and  advisory  services.  This  may  be 
achieved  through  the  following  program  ap- 
proaches: 


a.  Central  Data  Bank  for  Educational 
Materials  on  Crime  and  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice  System 

The  need  for  a  central  data  bank  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  education  for  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  public  and 
private  schools  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident. 

It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  en- 
courage the  development  in  a  university,  or 
other  appropriate  institution,  a  center  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant and  timely  educational  reports,  latest 
research  findings,  and  program  descriptions 
and  curricula  relating  to  criminal  justice. 

This  center  will  be  so  structured  as  to 
help:  school,  college  or  university  admin- 
istrators to  identify  significant  programs 
for  adapting  to  local  needs  and  plan  and 
develop  new  programs  based  on  the  latest 
research;  teachers  to  keep  informed  on  new 
instructional  techniques  and  materials;  re- 
searchers to  become  aware  of  latest  de- 
velopments and  avoid  duplication  of  research 
efforts;  information  specialists  to  compile 
bibliographies  on  specific  topics  and  search 
for  resources  and  answer  inquiries;  profes- 
sional organizations  to  assist  members  in 
staying  abreast  of  research  in  their  areas 
of  interest  and  locate  relevant  resource 
materials  for  their  information  service  ac- 
tivities; students  to  prepare  reports,  term 
papers,  theses,  and  dissertations  and  re- 
quire low-cost,  individualized  collections 
materials. 

It  would  also  appear  evident  that  the  above 
needs  will  transgress  the  current  Common- 
wealth boundary  limitations,  and  that  the 
above  endeavor  be  considered  as  a  begin- 
ning that  might  eventuate  into  a  larger  sys- 
tem. 

With  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  above  center  should 
actively  pursue  the  establishment  of  an 
Educational  Resource  Information  Center 
(ERIC)  in  criminal  justice  education. 

b.  In-service  Training  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System  Personnel 
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Institutions  of  higher  education  need  to  in- 
teract more  frequently  with  the  institutions 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  in  the  appli- 
cation of  skills  and  resources  in  the  con- 
duction of  continuing  in-service  trainingpro- 
grams.  Specific  on-going,  in-service  train- 
ing will  be  handled  more  directly  in  vari- 
ous components  of  this  plan.  However,  it  is 
recommended  that  priority  be  given  to  pro- 
jects that  encourage  the  utilization  of  higher 
education  resources  in  support  of  in-service 
training  potential  and  capability  that  deal 
with  attitudinal,  organizational,  managerial, 
vocational  and  professional  training  aspects 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

c.  Faculty  and  University  Consultative 
Services  to  Community  Criminal  Justice 
Programs 

It  is  recommended  that  projects  be  de- 
veloped which  match  specific  criminal  jus- 
tice needs  in  communities  with  the  exper- 
tise, the  volunteer  manpower,  the  research 
capabilities,  and  other  resources  of  the  uni- 
versities. These  projects  could  be  de- 
veloped by  individual  faculty  members,  or 
inter-  or  intra-departmentally  or  through 
the  university. 

d.  Consortium 

There  is  a  need  for  a  real  and  meaning- 
ful partnership  between  the  criminal  justice 
system  (and  its  supporting  system)  with  the 
institutions  of  higher  education.  An  ongoing 
partnership  could  enable  a  meaningful  ongoing 
process  of  exchange  and  sharing  of  needs, 
resources  and  services.  This  type  of  con- 
sortium can  well  satisfy  the  purposes  and 
objectives  of  the  individual  partners,  and  in 
so  doing,  can  serve  these  partners  more  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  following  opera- 
tive goals  of  extended  and  affective  service- 
in  the  criminal  justice  system  of: 

1.  Curriculum    Development   and    Dis- 
semination 

2.  Research  Coordination  and  Stimula- 
tion 

3.  Field    Placement    plus    Community 
Experience  Programs 

4.  Planning,    Development  and  Theory 
Exploration 


5,  Direct  Service  to  the  Community 
and  the  Criminal  Justice  Institutions 

It  is  recommended  that  Regional  Centers 
be  established, 

1.  To  serve  as  a  means  for  bringing 
maximum  higher  educational  support  to  the 
service  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
to  coordinate  these  elements  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  educational  and  criminal  jus- 
tice institutions. 

2.  To  provide  a  clearinghouse  for  Re- 
search and  Development  results  achieved 
elsewhere  in  the  nation  and  to  funnel  these 
efforts  to  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
criminal  justice  institutions  that  would  be 
desirous  of  emulating  such  programs  or  pro- 
posals. 

3.  To  undertake  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  problems  of  higher  education  and  re- 
lated criminal  justice  services  to  include:' 
explorations  and  guidance  in  curriculum  de- 
velopment; patterns  and  typologies  of  field 
services;  development  of  innovative  and  ex- 
perimental programs;  suggest,  stimulate  and 
coordinate  functional  service  research;  and 
provision  of  direct  services. 

These  centers  will  be  of  a  cooperative  and 
coordinative  type.  Their  basic  functions  will 
be  informative  in  content  and  stimulative 
through  interaction,  and  they  will:  survey 
and  list  resources  and  prototypes  and  serve 
as  a  source  of  information;  encourage  in- 
stitutions to  belong  and  exchange;  enable 
functions  to  be  more  clearly  correlated  with 
one  another  to  accomplish  a  greater  degree  of 
effectiveness  and  efficiency;  make  collected 
resources  available  to  the  community,  so  that 
higher  education  and  criminal  justice  insti- 
tutions can  be  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion and  administration  of  public  policy;  en- 
courage the  development  and  support  of  broad 
planning,  and  curriculum  development;  and 
aid  in  research  and  community  service. 

The  centers  will  maintain  no  service  func- 
tions in  either  college-universities  or  crim- 
inal justice  institutions.  It  will  neither 
grant  nor  propose  funds,  nor  perform  ser- 
vice tasks  in  any  of  the  institutions  involved. 
It  will  and  should  be  an  enabling  consortium 
agent  to  bring,  activate  and  exchange  per- 
sons,  ideas  and  resources  for  the  unifica- 
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tion  of  effort  and  energies  for  the  reduction 
of  crimes  and  the  effective  administration 
of  criminal  justice. 

(5)  To  improve  the  fairness  and  effici- 
ency of  the  system,  effective  means  must 
be  developed  to  provide  increased  and  co- 
ordinated public  and  private  social  services 
to  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  may  be 
achieved  through  the  following  program  ap- 
proaches: 


c.  Private  Industry 

It  is  recommended  that  private  industry 
be  encouraged  to  share  its  managerial  and 
administrative  expertise  with  the  criminal 
justice  systems  by  developing  programs  for 
shared  and  volunteered  consultation  services 
to  assist  in  the  organization,  management  and 
operations  of  the  police,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions. 


a.  Survey  and  Blueprint  for  Action 

It  is  recommended  that  an  intensive  sur- 
vey be  conducted  to  determine  the  nature,  ex- 
tent, location  and  availability  of  services  now 
being  given  to  persons  and  institutions  in  the 
criminal  justice  system;  and  the  determined 
community  need's  of  localities  and  institu- 
tions working  toward  a  more  effective  crim- 
inal justice  system.  With  the  above  data, 
a  coalition  of  local  and  regional  criminal 
justice  agencies  and  major  community  ser- 
vice delivery  agencies  should  be  convened  to 
state:  criminal  justice  agencies  needs; 
needed  new  services;  required  adjustments 
to  existing  agencies;  and  priorities  of  need. 

The  conclusions  and  suggestions  from  this 
conference  should  be  utilized  as  a  blue- 
print for  service  in  criminal  justice  and 
social  welfare  planning. 


b.  Organization  of  Self-Help  Groups 

With  the  recognition  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  self-help  process,  its  indigenous  per- 
sonnel and  commonness  of  cause,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  its  service  provisions  as 
being  separate  and  different.  To  maximize 
their  effectiveness  and  to  utilize  their  limited 
resources,  it  is  ever  imperative  that  they 
work  together.  Therefore,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  series  of  meetings  with 
representatives  of  self-help  groups  be  initi- 
ated to  attempt  to:  develop  a  directory  of 
self-help  organizations;  sponsor  the  devel- 
opment of  an  informal  organization  of  self- 
help  groups  to  share  information,  and  ac- 
quaint each  other  with  varied  and  potential 
resources. 


H.   JUVENILE     DELINQUENCY    IN    MASSA- 
CHUSETTS 

L  Introduction  and  Goals 

Juvenile  delinquency  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  significant  special  problem  areas  in  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Of  the  total  number 
of  crimes  committed,  an  extremely  high  per- 
centage are  committed  by  juveniles.  In  addi- 
tion, studies  have  demonstrated  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  those  who  have  contact 
with  the  criminal  justice  system,  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  imprisoned,  began  their 
careers  as  juvenile  offenders. 

Because  juvenile  delinquency  represents 
a  microcosm  of  the  problems  of  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system,  the  goals  for  this 
part  of  the  plan  will  not  differ  from  the  plan's 
overall  ones  referring  to  the  entire  criminal 
justice  system.  Juvenile  delinquency  goal 
justification  would  simply  be  repetitive  and 
thus,  unnecessary.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  primary  goal  of  this  section,  to 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency,  reflects  the 
conclusion  of  the  President's  Commission 
that  M America's  best  hope  of  reducing  crime 
is  to  reduce  juvenile  delinquency  and  youth 
crime,"  Similarly,  the  secondary  goal,  to 
improve  the  administration  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice, is  an  important  component  of  improving 
the  fairness,  efficiency,  and  economy  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  While  it  may  appear 
on  the  surface  that  attainment  of  the  second 
goal  will  ultimately  reduce  delinquency,  the 
impact  of  the  administration  of  justice  on 
recidivism  has  never  really  been  tested.  In 
whichever  case,  it  must  be  judged  an  impor- 
tant goal. 
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II.  Objectives 

In  order  to  reduce  delinquency,  we  can  es- 
tablish the  following  as  objectives: 

1)  prevention  of  delinquency 

2)  rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders 

Delinquency,  of  course,  cannot  be  com- 
pletely prevented  from  occurring.  Preven- 
tion efforts  will  be  aimed  at  making  in- 
roads into  some  of  the  causitive  factors  of 
delinquency  so  that  at  least  some  children 
who,  under  existing  conditions  would  have 
become  involved  in  the  court  process  and 
gone  on  to  a  criminal  career,  will  be  di- 
verted  into  socially  acceptable  behavior. 

Similarly,  all  juvenile  offenders  cannot 
be  rehabilitated.  But,  much  more  effective 
and  intensified  efforts  to  work  with  those 
children  adjudged  delinquent  can  be  made  so 
that  present  rates  of  recidivism  will  be  re- 
duced. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968,  under  Parts  B  and  C, 
provides  grants  for  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation programs,  especially  at  the  community 
level.  It  is  the  judgement  of  the  Congress, 
based  upon  the  several  programs  that  were 
conducted  under  the  earlier  delinquency  leg- 
islation, and  upon  the  opinions  of  the  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  delinquency,  that  pre- 
vention and  rehabilitation  programs  are  the 
best  ways  of  combatting  this  problem  area. 
In  Massachusetts  it  appears  that  efforts 
in  prevention  and  rehabilitation  must  also  be 
improved  in  order  to  achieve  the  goal  of 
reduction  of  delinquency. 

To  accomplish  the  secondary  goal,  im- 
proving the  administration  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice, the  following  objectives  can  be  es- 
tablished: 

1)  improvement  of  the    actions   of   the 
police  with  respect  to  juveniles,  and 

2)  development  of  a  just,  efficient,  and 
sensitive  means  of  adjudication  of  juveniles, 

3)  improvement  of  the  procedures  of  the 
State  youth  authority. 


The  first  objective  is  essential  because 
the  police  constitute  the  first  contact  that 
most  youthful  offenders  make  with  the  crim- 
inal justice  system.  Police  actions  may 
very  well  be  the  critical  area  in  which  im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  can  be  affected.  Yet,  little  is  known 
about  the  actions  of  the  police,  how  they  make 
their  decisions,  or  what  alternatives  they 
have  available.  Moreover,  it  is  unclear 
what  effect  the  contact  with  the  police  has 
on  juveniles. 

The  second  objective  is  also  important 
due  to  the  fact  that  substantial  numbers  of 
youth  (this  year  over  18,000)  are  referred 
into  the  formal  judicial  system.  On  the 
basis  of  fairness  alone,  these  youth  are 
entitled  to  the  best  adjudication  processes 
that  the  system  can  provide. 

In  addition,  the  effect  of  the  court  pro- 
cess on  the  other  parts  of  the  system 
should  not  be  underestimated.  Its  deci- 
sion-making procedure  is  the  most  final, 
and  carries  the  full  weight  of  the  law.  It 
establishes  procedures  for  the  police,  and 
it  decides  who  will  be  retained  in  the  com- 
munity or  who  committed  to  an  institution. 
It  is  to  the  court  that  the  public  looks  for 
its  principal  impression  of  the  system,  be- 
cause its  proceedings  are,  under  our  sys- 
tem of  justice,  the  formal  stage. 

The  third  objective  requires  action  with 
respect  to  the  State  youth  authority,  a 
quasi  judicial  body.  However,  even  though 
its  not  required  to  follow  all  due  process 
guarantees  because  of  its  administrative 
nature,  the  State  youth  authority  should  de- 
velop a  fair  and  equitable  means  of  de- 
cision-making. Its  power  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  court,  and  persons  who  are  placed 
in  its  custody  are  the  most  seriously  troubled. 
By  improving  its  procedures,  it  can  also 
improve  its  rehabilitation  and  prevention 
programs,  and  consequently,  have  a  sub- 
stantial effect  on  improvement  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

III.  Evaluation  and  Description 

A.  General  Overview  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice System 
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1.     Whom  Does  it  Serve? 

The  data  set  out  in  an  earlier  section 
of  this  plan  describes  the  population  and 
environment  of  Massachusetts.  There  are 
a  few  additional  facts  about  this  environ- 
ment that  should  be  emphasized  when  we 
consider  the  special  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency. 

First,  of  the  total  population  of  5,000,000 
persons  in  this  State,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  2,000,000  are  under  the  age 
of  eighteen.  Since  the  legal  definition  of 
delinquency  provides  that  only  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  through  sixteen 
may  be  adjudged  delinquents,  we  can  as- 
sume that  the  total  possible  population  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  potential  delinquents 
is  far  less  than  2,000,000.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  delinquency  system  deals  withper- 
sons  who  do  not  fall  within  this  legal  defini- 
tion. It  deals  with  many  youth  up  to  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  it  involves  close  re- 
lationships with  adults  who  contribute  to  the 
delinquency  of  minors  and  with  the  families 
of  delinquents  or  youth  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent.  It  is  thus  a  very  wide 
group  with  which  the  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem must  deal.  But  before  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  nature  and  scope  of  the  problem 
in  Massachusetts,  we  should  try  to  define 
what  we  mean  by  "juvenile  delinquent". 

Since  juvenile  delinquency  means  many 
different  things  to  many  different  people, 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  come  up  with 
an  exact  or  limited  definition.  To  some 
it  is  any  form  of  misbehavior  by  a  person 
under  twenty -one.  To  others,  it  is  a  crim- 
inal act  committed  by  a  youth.  Still  to 
others,  it  may  be  a  mental  health  condition, 
activities  resulting  from  disruption,  or 
merely  a  state  of  being.  In  reality,  of 
course,  it  may  be  all  of  these.  Sheldon  and 
Eleanor  Glueck,  in  Predicting  Delinquency 
and  Crime,  carefully  distinguished  between 
1  'true  delinquency* ' ,  which  they  characterized 
as  some  persisting  of  anti-social  behavior, 
and  "pseudo-delinquency",  which  they  de- 
fined as  an  occasional  childish  prank.  Kvara- 
ceus  points  out  that  the  label  "delinquent" 
is  pinned  on  any  youngster  displaying  some 


degree  of  norm-violating  behavior.  The 
State  Youth  Commission  of  1954  noted  that, 
"the  dividing  line  between  mischief  making 
and  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  cloudy  one  at 
best",  and  it  adopted  a  definition  which 
dealt  with  "anti-social  motivations". 


Both  Sol  Rubin  (in  Crime  and  Juvenile 
Delinquency)  and  Monrad  Paulsen  (in  De- 
linquency, Dependent,  and  Neglect  Juris- 
diction in  the  Juvenile  Courts)  point  out  that 
regardless  of  what  sociologists,  educators, 
or  others  call  delinquency,  "juvenile  de- 
linquency is  what  the  law  says  it  is".  And 
it  is  this  definition  that  must  be  accepted. 

In  Massachusetts,  legally,  a  delinquent 
child  is  one  "between  seven  and  seventeen 
who  violates  any  city  ordinance  or  town 
by-law  or  commits  an  offense  against  a 
law  of  the  Commonwealth."  The  conduct 
which  is  included  in  this  definition  varies 
from  all  of  the  acts  which,  if  committed 
by  an  adult,  would  be  criminal,  to  those 
acts  which  are  criminal  only  if  committed 
by  a  child.  Examples  of  the  latter  cate- 
gory include  being  a  school  offender  or 
school  truant  (MGLA  Ch,  71,  Sec.  3,  4,  5) 
or  a  stubborn  child  or  run-away  (MGLA 
Ch.  273,  Sec.  52). 

The  basis  for  implementation  of  this 
report's  goals  and  objectives  should  be 
the  guidelines  set  out  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  and  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Although  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  does  not  specifically  mention  delin- 
quency as  being  within  the  scope  of  its 
program,  it  has  become  clear  that  the 
solution  to  the  delinquency  problem  is  in- 
extricably intertwined  with  the  solution  to 
all  criminal  justice  problems.  In  the  Ju- 
venile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968,  which  is  the  companion  act 
of  the  Crime  Control  legislation,  authori- 
zation is  given  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  delinquents  and  for  those  in 
danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  For  def- 
inition purposes,  it  should  be  noted  that 
this   includes   an   extremely   broad   area  of 
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responsibility.  And  it  is  clear  that  if 
planning  is  to  be  done  on  a  comprehensive 
basis,  then  the  problem  must  be  considered 
on  a  far  wider  scope  that  just  those  youth 
who  have  contact  with  the  court  system; 
or  just  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the 
police.  This  plan  will  therefore  deal  with 
"delinquency"  as  it  is  stated  within  the 
context  of  these  acts. 

2.  The  Scope  of  Delinquency  in  Massa- 
chusetts 

Reliable  data  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  juvenile  delinquency  problem  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  difficult  to  find.  What  data  we 
have  come  from  various  Massachusetts  agen- 
cies and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
In  general,  all  these  sources  indicate  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  a  serious  problem 
which  is  growing  worse  rather  than  better. 

At  present,  the  Probation  Department  col- 
lects monthly  data  on  arrests  of  juveniles, 
but  it  has  not  been  published.  In  addition 
the  Department  of  Corrections  also  collects 
this  data,  but  from  a  different  source,  and  it 
runs  two  years  behind  in  the  publication  of 
its  statistical  reports  and,  because  their  ar- 
rest data  are  broken  down  to  include  those 
arrested  under  18  years  of  age,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  interpret  with  respect  to  juveniles. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  age  for  being  classi- 
fied   a   juvenile   is    seven   through   sixteen. 

We  can,  however,  hazard  a  guess  at  the 
number  of  persons  under  18  who  were  ar- 
rested in  1967.  We  know  that  in  1966  ap- 
proximately 25,000  persons  under  18  were 
arrested.  Twenty-two  hundred  of  these  were 
arrested  by  the  Boston  Police  Department. 
In  1967  the  same  police  department  reports 
the  arrest  of  2,267  delinquents.  If  the  ratio 
of  total  persons  under  18  arrested  to  delin- 
quents arrested  in  Boston  remained  the 
same  in  1967  as  it  was  in  1966,  then  ap- 
proximately 25,525  persons  under  18  were 
arrested  in  1967 — an  increase  of  2  percent 
over  the  preceding  year.  This  figure  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  national  increase  of 
10  percent  for  the  same  period. 

Naturally,  we  could  place  more  faith  in 
this  estimate  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
ratio  of  total  persons  under  18  arrested  to 
delinquents    arrested    in    Boston   remained 
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constant  over  several  years.  However,  test- 
ing for  such  a  relationship  is  impossible 
because,  prior  to  1966,  the  Department  of 
Correction  did  not  differentiate  arrest  data 
according  to  age. 

The  great  majority  of  those  arrested  are 
Caucasian  males  between  the  ages  of  13 
through  16,  with  the  greatest  number  in  the 
16  year  old  category.  Females  arrested  are 
usually  13  through  16,  with  the  largest  num- 
ber in  the  13-14  year  old^  category.  Thus, 
females  become  involved  with  the  system  of 
criminal  justice  at  an  earlier  age  than  their 
male  counterparts.  About  one-tenth  of  those 
arrested  are  Negro.  The  remainder — less 
than  1  percent — belong  to  various  races  such 
as  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Japanese. 

When  used  as  an  index  of  delinquency, 
arrest  data  tend  to  underestimate  the  prob- 
lem, because  police  often  deal  with  young 
offenders  informally.  These  informal  con- 
tacts are  not  recorded  as  arrests.  Of  the 
total  number  of  juveniles  who  could  have 
been  formally  charged,  only  3,000  of  5,300 
youth  were  formally  charged  in  Boston,  700  of 
1,300  in  Springfield  and  180  of  800  in  Wal- 
tham.  Based  upon  these  representative  com- 
munities, this  Committee  has  estimated  the 
total  number  of  juveniles  who  come  to  the 
attention  of  law  enforcement  authorities  to 
be  between  100  and  150,000  per  year.  These 
findings  are  similar  to  those  conducted  on  a 
scientific  basis  such  as  the  Cambridge- 
Somerville  Project  (Powers  and  Witmer) 
and  those  of  Porterfield.  It  is  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  total  number  of  persons 
seven  through  sixteen  in  the  Commonwealth. 
However,  the  number  seven  through  eighteen 
has  been  estimated  at  1,217,600.  Eight  to 
ten  percent  of  this  age  group  comes  to  the 
attention  of  law  enforcement  authorities,  ac- 
cording to  these  estimates. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  are  no 
statewide  figures  gathered  by  a  Massachu- 
setts agency  which  indicate  the  types  of 
offenses  for  which  juveniles  are  arrested. 
However,  figures  for  1967  are  available  for 
Boston.  These  show  that  for  boys  the  most 
frequent  offense  is  use  of  an  automobile  with- 
out authority  followed  by  drunkenness,  shop- 
lifting, and  being  a  stubborn  child.  If  we  add 
drug  offenses  to  drunkenness  and  glue  sniff- 


ing,  this  category  of  related  offenses  is  sur- 
passed in  frequency  only  by  the  unauthorized 
use  of  an  automobile. 

For  girls,  the  most  frequently  committed 
offense  is  being  a  runaway,  followed  by  shop- 
lifting, and  being  a  stubborn  child.  If  we 
add  drug  offenses  to  drunkenness  and  glue 
sniffing,  this  category  ranks  fourth  in  fre- 
quency when  compared  to  the  other  offenses. 

The  FBI  gathered  statewide  arrest  sta- 
tistics for  juveniles  for  1967.  These  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  Boston  the  relation  be- 
tween sex  and  type  of  offense  holds  for  the 
State  as  a  whole  with  some  exceptions. 
Massachusetts  boys  are  arrested  for  bur- 
glary about  as  often  as  auto  theft.  Drun- 
kenness and  drug  offenses  are  some  what  less 
of  a  problem  for  the  entire  Commonwealth 
than  they  are  for  Boston, 

Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
reliable  figure  of  juvenile  arrests,  it  is  help- 
ful to  turn  to  court  appearances  in  juvenile 
sessions  for  a  guide  to  the  extent  of  de- 
linquency. Data  from  the  Office  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Probation  indicate  that  for  the 
period  1964  through  1966  the  number  of 
court  appearances  in  juvenile  sessions  rose 
from  12,000  in  1964,  to  13,766  in  1966,  an 
increase  of  about  15  percent.  In  1967, the 
figure  rises  to  14,825,  representing  an  in- 
crease of  23  percent  over  the  1964  figure. 
There  were  17,465  court  appearances  in  1968, 
an  increase  of  42  percent  over  four  years. 

The  great  majority  of  these  totals  come 
from  the  courts  in  the  larger  cities.  In 
1967,  for  instance,  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
recorded  1,460  appearances,  Worcester  re- 
corded 1,085,  and  Springfield  recorded  723. 
By  contrast,  Williamstown  recorded  34  ap- 
pearances, Edgartown  recorded  14,  and  Ip- 
swich recorded  36. 

The  most  recent  statewide  data  available 
for  the  kinds  of  cases  appearing  in  juvenile 
courts  are  for  the  year  1964.  These  data 
indicate  that,  for  males,  the  greatest  bulk 
of  the  cases,  some  40  percent,  involved  of- 
fenses against  property — mainly  larceny  and 
breaking  and  entering.  Next  in  frequency 
were  violations  of  the  motor  vehicle  laws, 
especially  the  use  of  an  automobile  without 
authority.     These  cases  constituted  some  28 
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percent  of  the  total.  Offenses  agamst  public 
order  accounted  for  13  percent.  Crimes 
against  persons,  sex  offenses,  crimes  in- 
volving nonsupport  and  domestic  relations, 
and  drunkenness  constituted,  respectively,  7 
percent,  2  percent,  3  percent,  and  4  percent 
of  the  total.   Only  three  cases  involved  drugs. 

Of  the  total  female  dispositions,  32  per- 
cent were  related  to  offenses  against  public 
order,  23  percent  to  nonsupport  and  domestic 
relations,  and  21  percent  to  crimes  against 
property,  and  10  percent  to  motor  vehicle 
violations.  Crimes  against  persons,  sex  of- 
fenses, and  drunkenness  accounted,  respec- 
tively, for  5  percent,  5  percent,  and  2  per- 
cent of  the  total.  There  was  only  one  female 
disposition  related  to  drugs. 

A  comparison  of  males  to  females  indi- 
cates that,  in  1964,  males  were  involved  in 
about  twice  as  many  offenses  against  proper- 
ty, violations  of  motor  vehicle  laws  and 
drunkenness  as  were  females.  On  the  other 
hand,  females  were  involved  much  more  fre- 
quently in  offenses  against  public  order,  in 
crimes  of  nonsupport  and  domestic  relations, 
and  sex  offenses.  Males  and  females  were 
about  the  same  with  respect  to  crimes  against 
persons  and  drugs. 

Until  the  Department  of  Probation  can 
provide  statewide  data  for  1965,  1966,  and 
1967  types  of  cases  reaching  the  juvenile 
courts,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  assess 
recent  statewide  trends  in  juvenile  cases. 
Data  are  available  for  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court  for  the  period  1964-1966,  however. 
The  total  number  of  cases  involving  crimes 
against  the  person  has  risen  from  10  percent 
in  1964,  to  13  percent  in  1966.  Property- 
related  cases  have  decreased  from  66  per- 
cent to  53  percent  during  the  same  period. 
Crimes  against  public  order  have  grown  from 
24  percent  to  34  percent. 

Offenses  reaching  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
are  grouped  into  three  categories:  crimes 
against  persons,  property,  and  public  order. 
An  inspection  of  trends  within  these  cate- 
gories indicates  that  the  proportion  of  rob- 
bery, and  assault  and  battery  offenses  to 
total  offenses  against  persons  remained  rela- 
tively constant  between  1964  and  1966.  The 
same  is  true  for  breaking  and  entering  of- 
fenses within  the  category  of  crimes  against 


property.  However,  larcenies  have  taken  a 
pronounced  downward  turn.  The  use  of  an 
automobile  without  authority  increased  from 

13  percent  of  the  total  property  offenses  in 
1964,  to  20  percent  in  1966.  With  respect 
to  crimes  against  public  order,  the  propor- 
tions involving  the  use  of  drugs  and  glue 
sniffing  has  grown  from  2  percent  in  1965, 
to  5  percent  in  1966.  There  is  no  figure  for 
1964.  The  proportion  of  truancy  and  drunken- 
ness has  also  increased,  and  runaways  have 
decreased. 

If  the  trends  for  1964-1966  continued  into 
1968,  and  if  the  Boston  data  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  State,  we  can  expect  delin- 
quents this  year  to  have  committed  many 
more  offenses  whose  consequence  is  escape 
from  responsibility:  namely,  the  use  of 
drugs,  glue  sniffing,  truancy,  and  drunken- 
ness. They  will  have  stolen  more  cars  and 
committed  somewhat  more  crimes  against 
persons.  On  the  other  hand,  there  will  have 
been  many  fewer  larcenies  and  somewhat 
fewer  runaways.  The  number  of  robberies 
will  have  remained  about  the  same. 

The  Department  of  Probation  has  com- 
piled information  on  juveniles  from  court 
appearance  forms  submitted  for.  the  first 
five  months  in  1968.  This  information  cor- 
roborates the  expectation  of  increased  use 
of  drugs.  One  hundred  and  ninety-one  ju- 
veniles,  mostly  males  between  the  ages  of 

14  through  16,  have  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts courts  for  drug  offenses.  For  1964, 
a  total  of  four  drug-related  cases  are  re- 
ported in  the  Department  of  Probation's 
juvenile  disposition  data.  Thus,  the  figure 
for  the  first  five  months  in  1968  is  more  than 
47  times  that  of  1964. 

Arrest  and  court  disposition  statistics 
alone  will  never  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  number  of  delinquent  acts  committed  in 
Massachusetts  because  many  offenders  never 
come  in  contact  with  the  system  of  juvenile 
justice.  Estimates  of  delinquency  at  large, 
however,  are  mostly  educated  guesses  or 
opinions  and  are  thus  inconsistent.  One 
public  school  nurse,  for  instance,  estimated 
that  50  percent  of  the  pupils  in  her  school 
have  tried  drugs.  An  informal  experiment 
in  a  Boston  University  class  indicated  that 
every  student  had  committed  a  delinquent 
act. 


It  is  evident  from  this  presentation  that 
there  are  numerous  gaps  in  available  data. 
For  example,  there  are  no  recent,  statewide 
data  available  on  number,  types,  and  dis- 
positions of  juvenile  cases  before  the  courts. 
Characteristics  of  offenders  and  victims  are 
largely  unknown.  There  is  no  indication  of 
the  number  of  recurrent  offenders  vs.  new 
offenders  coming  before  the  courts.  No 
one  is  sure  of  the  number  of  informal  court 
appearances  or  police  contacts  with  juveniles 
which  do  not  result  in  arrest.  Data  on  the 
extent  of  delinquency  among  school  and  col- 
lege populations  are  extremely  rare.  We  do 
not  have  information  on  the  reasons  for  re- 
ferrals to  juvenile  courts,  the  length  of  time 
spent  in  detention  facilities,  the  reasons  for 
dispositions  made  by  the  court,  the  relation 
between  dispositions  and  recidivism,  the 
personnel  who  work  with  delinquents,  and  the 
character  and  success  of  all  programs. 

In  addition  to  gaps,  there  are  numerous 
deficiencies  in  collection  techniques.  The 
collection  of  statistics  is  accomplished  by 
several  different  agencies,  but  none  collect 
for  all  areas,  and  their  standards  for  collec- 
tion often  differ.  The  result  is  inefficiency 
and  inconsistency.  For  instance,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Probation  cites  14,824  as  the  number 
of  juveniles  appearing  in  court  in  1967.  The 
figure  of  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  is  17,503  court  ap- 
pearances of  juveniles  for  the  same  year. 
In  1968  the  Department  of  Probation  statis- 
tics indicate  17,465  juvenile  appearances, 
while  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts 
has  tabulated  18,677  appearances.  The 
reason  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  Proba- 
tion relies  on  the  probation  officer,  who 
count  actual  cases,  for  its  statistics,  while 
the  Executive  Secretary  gets  his  data  from 
the  court  clerks,  who  count  each  appearance, 
as  opposed  to  each  case. 

Finally,  what  data  are  available  are  diffi- 
cult to  use.  Department  of  Correction  data 
cannot  be  used  to  measure  delinquency  with 
precision,  because  of  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween their  age  breakdowns  and  the  defini- 
tion of  a  juvenile.  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
and  the  Department  of  Probation  do  not  sup- 
ply ratios  of  specific  offenses  or  types  of 
offenses  to  total  offenses.  This  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  draw  comparison  between 
years  and  measure  trends. 
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Without  accurate  data,  it  is  difficult 
to  gauge  trends  or  priority  needs.  The 
Attorney  General's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Juvenile  Crime  reported  that  the  most  re- 
cent statistics  available  to  it  were  over  four 
years  old.  The  Children's  Bureau  Report  on 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service  cited  numerous 
instances  of  inaccurate  statistical  reporting. 
It  further  noted  that  because  of  the  lack  of 
research  staff,  the  Division  could  neither 
assess  local  conditions,  nor  collect  and 
evaluate  sufficient  information  for  effective 
long-range  planning.  Finally,  it  stated: 
"Although  research  is  expensive,  in  the 
long  run  it  represents  economy." 

To  be  effective,  State  planning  must  have 
complete,  reliable,  and  current  information 
about  the  amount  and  type  of  delinquency 
existing  in  Massachusetts.  There  is  a  need 
for  detailed  information  on  what  types  of  de- 
linquency are  prevalent  in  certain  areas,  the 
reasons  for  referral  to  juvenile  courts,  the 
length  of  time  spent  in  detention  facilities, 
the  reasons  for  dispositions  made  by  the 
court,  the  personnel  who  work  with  delin- 
quents, and  on  the  character  and  success  of 
programs.  This  information  can  be  col- 
lected best  at  the  State  level. 

The  need  for  collection  of  information  and 
evaluation  of  programs  is  not  limited  to  the 
areas  of  juvenile  delinquency,  however.  This 
Committee  emphasized  in  its  first  report, 
Crime  in  Massachusetts,  that  "since  plan- 
ning, research,  and  self-evaluation  are  vir- 
tually nonexistent,  it  is  often  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  assess  the 
Commonwealth's  effectiveness  in  dealing  with 
crime". 

Further  discussion  of  information  needs 
is  dealt  with  in  greater  detail  in  another  sec- 
tion of  this  plan.  The  deficiencies  referred 
to  above  merely  emphasize  the  problems  in 
this  area,  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  solution  of  the 
problem. 

No  responsible  business  concern  would 
operate  with  as  little  information  regarding 
its  success  or  failure  as  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control  programs  do  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Without  reliable  and  up-to-date 
information,  proper  planning  cannot  be  ac- 
complished;   and    without  proper  planning, 


wasteful   and   ineffective   programs  are  in- 
evitable. 

3.  Description  of  Primary  System 

Juvenile  delinquency  services  are  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  prevention  programs, 
police  and  court  programs,  and  post-ad- 
judicative  programs. 

While  prevention  programs  are  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  individual  local 
communities,  the  State  does  play  an  impor- 
tant role  through  the  Youth  Service  Board 
which  is  in,  but  not  subject  to  the  control  of, 
the  Department  of  Education,  and  which  is 
the  State  youth  authority.  It  is  directed,  in 
its  enabling  statute,  "to  develop  constructive 
programs  to  reduce  crime  and  delinquency 
among  youth".  It  acts  primarily  through  the 
Bureau  of  Prevention  of  the  Division  of 
Youth  Service  (the  State  agency  responsible 
for  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the  Board), 
which  administers  financial  assistance  to 
selected  communities  which  develop  pro- 
grams. 

Local  prevention  programs  are  not  or- 
ganized on  any  set  basis,  and  programs 
range  from  being  highly  sophisticated,  such 
as  in  Arlington  and  Boston,  to  none  at  all. 
A  recent  general  check  indicated  that  most 
communities  have  some  type  of  prevention 
program,  but  that  there  is  typically  no  co- 
ordination or  effort  to  make  these  activities 
cohesive. 

When  the  service  agencies  at  the  local 
level  fail  to  prevent  delinquency,  or  when 
they  are  unable  to  provide  any  service, 
then,  most  frequently  the  police  become  in- 
volved. 

In  their  dealings  with  juveniles,  the  police 
are  governed  by  the  juvenile  laws.  Because 
this  frequently  requires  some  special  type  of 
action  and  attitude,  approximately  30%  of  the 
police  departments  in  Massachusetts  have  es- 
tablished juvenile  sections  or  designated  ju- 
venile officers.  In  the  other  communities, 
this  duty  is  usually  assigned  as  an  addi- 
tional duty  to  one  officer  or  it  is  done  by 
the  police  chief. 

When  the  police  become  involved  in  a  ju- 
venile case,  if  the  offense  is  not  serious  they 
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frequently  release  the  child  with  only  a  warn- 
ing. Otherwise,  they  bring  a  complaint  in  one 
of  the  district  courts  or  the  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  which  have  original  jurisdiction  over 
cases  involving  the  commission  of  delin- 
quent acts.  There  are  seventy-three  district 
courts,  seventy-one  of  which  have  jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  within  their  geo- 
graphical jurisdiction.  Approximately  18,000 
juvenile  cases  were  heard  in  these  courts 
this  past  year. 

Cases  alleging  delinquency  are  heard  in  a 
special  juvenile  session.  Since  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  In  re  Gault,  counsel  has 
been  provided,  primarily  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Defenders  Committee  and  other  legal 
programs.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearing, 
the  court  may  take  various  types  of  action: 
it  may  dismiss  the  case,  find  the  child  not 
delinquent,  continue  the  case  without  making 
a  finding,  or  making  a  finding  of  delinquency. 
If  it  finds  the  child  delinquent,  it  then  pro- 
ceeds to  hear  evidence  as  to  disposition. 
There  are  a  number  of  possible  dispositions 
for  a  youth  adjudicated  delinquent:  the  case 
may  be  filed,  the  youth  may  be  placed  on 
probation,  given  a  suspended  sentence,  com- 
mitted to  a  county  training  school  if  he  is 
delinquent  because  of  a  school  offense,  or  he 
may  be  fined  if  delinquent  because  of  a  traf- 
fic offense.  If  he  has  caused  damage  to 
property,  he  may  be  ordered  to  make  resti- 
tution. If  the  court  decides  that  the  child 
should  be  committed,  then  it  must  order  him 
to  the  custody  of  the  Youth  Service  Board. 

The  process  may  differ  for  a  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen. 
In  these  cases,  the  district  court  must  de- 
cide, on  the  basis  of  the  public  interest,  if 
it  should  hear  the  case  or  if  it  should  be 
heard  in  the  Superior  Court.  If  the  latter 
procedure  is  followed,  the  district  court  dis- 
misses the  case  and  binds  the  child  over  to 
Superior  Court.  Juvenile  cases  which  are 
appealed,  are  also  heard  in  the  Superior 
Court,  and  in  these  cases,  a  completely 
new  (De  Novo)  hearing  is  held. 

From  the  eighteen  thousand  cases  heard 
annually,  less  than  one  thousand  youths  are 
committed  to  the  Youth  Service  Board,  the 
State  youth  authority.  The  Board  oversees 
classification  and  assignment  of  youth  in  its 
custody. 


Youth  committed  to  the  Board  are  sent 
initially  to  one  of  the  four  reception-deten- 
tion centers.  While  there,  the  child  is  given 
tests  and  studied,  and  his  background  is 
investigated.  The  Board  then  may  assign 
him  to  one  of  its  training  schools  or  re- 
lease him  on  parole.  The  Board  maintains 
six  institutions,  five  for  boys  and  one  for 
girls.  The  average  length  of  stay  at  a  Divi- 
sion institution  is  from  eight  months  to  a 
year.  In  addition  to  those  youth  in  institu- 
tions, there  are  approximately  fifteen  hun- 
dred youth  on  parole,  under  the  supervision 
of  fifty  parole  officers. 

This,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  juvenile 
delinquency  system.  Each  aspect  of  this  sys- 
tem will  be  discussed  in  much  greater  detail 
later  in  this  plan.  The  above  should,  how- 
ever, give  some  idea  of  how  the  system  oper- 
ates. 

4.  Description  of  the  Supporting  Elements 
to  Juvenile  Delinquency  System 

Several  agencies,  State  and  local,  public 
and  private,  contribute  services  to  the  pri- 
mary juvenile  delinquency  system.  At  the 
State  level  these  services  include  the  fol- 
lowing examples: 

a.  The  Department  of  Education,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  involvement  with  the  School 
Adjustment  Counsellor  Program,  sponsors 
several  other  programs  of  importance.  Funds 
and  technical  assistance  are  provided  to  local 
school  districts  for  special  classes  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  (MGLA,  Ch.  71  Sec. 
46),  physically  handicapped  children  (Sec. 
46 A),  emotionally  disturbed  children  (Sec. 
46H),  and  children  with  certain  learning  im- 
pairments (Sec.  46K).  In  addition,  under 
Ch.  750  of  the  Acts  of  1960  and  Ch.  647  of 
the  Acts  of  1966,  the  Department  provides 
a  means  and  support  for  children  in  the  lat- 
ter two  categories  to  receive  remedial  treat- 
ment and  special  education  at  schools  afford- 
ing this  treatment. 

b.  The  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
which  has  recently  been  reorganized  to  de- 
centralize its  services  so  that  they  are  more 
community  oriented,  now  has  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Children's  Services,  "who 
shall  plan  and  advise  in  all  activities  of  the 
department    relating    to    .    .    .   children." 
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(MGLA,  Ch.  19  Sec.  8)  The  Department  has 
indicated  that  it  will  devote  a  substantial  part 
of  its  resources  to  new  programs,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  child-youth  section  in 
each  region,  the  initiation  of  Home-Start 
classes  for  emotionally  disturbed  and  per- 
ceptually handicapped,  and  support  in  total 
child-health  care.  More  effective  coordina- 
tion of  child  mental  health  services  is  ex- 
pected. 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  also 
includes  the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine, 
which  oversees  the  court  clinic  program 
which  was  discussed  earlier.  It  is  expected 
this  program  will  be  reorganized  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

c.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
which  was  recently  reorganized,  has  taken  an 
extremely  important  role  in  provision  of  chil- 
dren^ services.  As  part  of  its  comprehen- 
sive program  it  is  directed  to  provide  the 
following  services: 

1.  case  work  or  counseling,  including 
the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to  fami- 
lies 

2.  protective  services  for  children 

3.  legal  services  as  they  relate  to 
social  problems 

4.  foster  family  care  for  children 

5.  adoption  services 

6.  residential  care  for  dependent,  dis- 
turbed, maladjusted,  or  handicapped  children 

7.  social  services 
(MGLA  Ch.  18  Sec.  2,  1968) 

Similar  to  the  Department  of  Mental 
Health,  its  reorganization  is  for  the  purpose 
of  decentralizing  its  services  and  making 
them  more  community  based. 

Several  other  agencies  also  contribute 
certain  services.  For  example,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Rehabilitation  Commission  provides 
some  training  for  youth  over  the  age  of 
fourteen.  The  Division  of  Employment  Secur- 
ity employs  youth  counsellors  to  assist  youth 
in  training  for  jobs  and  in  job  placement. 


In  the  private  sector,  there  are  several 
agencies  which  provide  important  input  to  the 
system.    The  most  important  of  these  are: 

a.  The  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime 
and  Correction — the  local  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency— 
which  emphasizes  citizen  action  with  respect 
to  supporting  juvenile  delinquency  programs. 

b.  The  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth— established  in  1960  in 
response  to  the  President's  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth  and  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act;  which  has  published  a  series  of 
studies  on  child  care  and  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren in  urban  and  suburban  settings,  and 
which  has  studied  the  Division  of  Youth  Ser- 
vice and  made  recommendations  to  the  Gov- 
ernor for  changes  in  its  organization. 

c.  Children's  Protective  Services — for- 
merly the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruel- 
ty to  Children — which  provides  services  pri- 
marily to  neglected  and  dependent  children. 

d.  United  Community  Services— the 
community  chest  organization  for  Greater 
Boston,  which  has  counterparts  throughout 
the  State,  and  which  provides  the  most  sig- 
nificant amount  of  financial  assistance  to 
private  service  agencies  in  Massachusetts. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  agencies 
at  the  State  level  providing  support.  The 
role  of  these  organizations  is  considered  in 
greater  detail  in  the  section  of  this  plan  en- 
titled, "Citizen  Participation  and  Education". 

There  are  also  a  wide  range  of  services 
now  available  to  youth  through  local  com- 
munity agencies.  There  are  Boy  Scouts, 
Girl  Scouts,  and  Campfire  Girls  through- 
out the  State.  There  are  YMCA's  in  ap- 
proximately forty  communities  and  YWCA's 
in  twelve.  Children's  services  include  of- 
fices of  the  SPCC  in  sixteen  communities, 
religious  organizations,  and' special  schools 
and  homes.  Counselling  services  range  from 
religious  agencies  to  the  family  service 
associations.  Examples  of  neighborhood  and 
settlement  houses  are  United  South  End 
Centers,  Denison  House  in  Dorchester,  the 
several  community  centers,  youth  centers, 
and  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  House,  to  name 
just   a   few.      And  finally,  there  are  nearly 
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thirty  boys  clubs,  and  numerous  CYO's,  re- 
ligious youth  groups,  and  Big  Brother  and 
Big  Sister  association. 

Some  of  these  provide  recreational  pro- 
grams and  counselling,  some  foster  and 
group  home  care,  others  child  guidance, 
reading,  psychiatric,  and  medical  services. 
Some  are  group  oriented,  while  others  deal 
in  individual  treatment. 

Actually,  very  little  is  known  about  these 
local  agencies.  They  are  not  organized 
within  communities,  and  are  developed  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  They  seldom  share  informa- 
tion (which  interestingly  enough  may  be  a 
result  of  a  new  federal  policy  against  shar- 
ing information  which  has  caused  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  to  be  stopped)  or  services, 
and  are  in  effect  for  very  narrowly  defined 
purposes  (with  the  exception  of  some  multi- 
service centers).  Their  delinquency  preven- 
tion activities  can  only  be  classified  as  tan- 
gential to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
established. 

B,  The  Causes  of  Delinquency 

The  theories  of  delinquency  causation  are 
as  numerous  as  the  definitions  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Studies  are  continually  being 
undertaken  to  demonstrate  the  relationships 
between  the  school  and  delinquency,  recre- 
ational facilities  and  delinquency,  poverty 
and  delinquency,  the  breakdown  of  the  family 
and  delinquency,  the  decline  in  morality  and 
delinquency,  and  on  and  on.  Prior  to  World 
War  II,  the  generally  accepted  view  was  that 
delinquency  was  an  individual  malady  whose 
causes  could  be  defined  by  diagnosis.  Be- 
ginning the  middle  1950's,  the  stress  shifted 
to  the  deterioration  of  the  environment,  as  a 
result  of  theories  propounded  by  Merton 
(social  deviance),  Cohen  (gang  studies),  and 
Cloward  and  Ohlin  (Delinquency  and  Oppor- 
tunity). Although  these  latter  theories  are 
still  generally  acceptable,  more  recent  views 
have  dealt  with  the  problems  of  the  genera- 
tion gap  and  the  dissatisfaction  with  existing 
mores  and  laws,  family  instability,  and  the 
pressures  of  educational  and  financial  suc- 
cess. 

Quite  clearly,  then,  while  there  is  no  general 
agreement  as  to  the  causes  of  delinquency, 
there    is    agreement   that  the  problem  does 


crosscut  the  fields  of  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, law  enforcement,  courts,  and  correc- 
tions, among  many  others.  The  studies  that 
are  now  being  undertaken  in  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  in  this  and  other  countries 
should  increase  our  comprehension  of  this 
complex  problem,  but  will  not  supply  com- 
plete answers  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  youth  and  the  causes  of  delin- 
quent behavior.  One  simple  conclusion  is 
that  too  little  effort  is  made  in  this  type  of 
research.  But  with  minimal  funds,  difficul- 
ties of  definition,  and  the  lack  of  public 
interest,  it  is  not  surprising.  The  behavioral 
and  medical  sciences  have  not  yet  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface  into  the  many  possible 
areas  of  investigation.  Even  in  those  areas 
like  chromosome  abnormality  in  which  there 
is  some  information,  little  research  is  occur- 
ring. For  example,  if  the  abnormality  could 
be  linked  to  criminal  behavior  patterns,  then 
better  preventive  action  might  be  developed. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  limited  resources 
at  the  federal,  State,  and  local  levels  that 
are  available  are  properly  utilized,  for  re- 
search, it  will  be  necessary  to  define  those 
areas  in  which  the  most  productive  research 
should  be  undertaken. 

We  do  know  that  some  research  that  has 
been  undertaken  has  been  well  defined.  For 
example,  much  research  was  concentrated  on 
studies  of  delinquent  gangs,  a  phenonemon  of 
the  1950's,  which  resulted  in  the  extensive 
use  of  street  workers.  It  appears  that  this 
countermeasure  has  been  somewhat  effective, 
although  the  few  long  range  studies  that  have 
been  completed  indicated,  according  to  Kan- 
tor  and  Bennet,  that  "there  has  been  no  con- 
vincing objective  demonstration  of  the  tech- 
niques' effectiveness".  The  most  signifi- 
cant long  range  research  in  delinquency  is 
that  done  by  the  Gluecks,  about  which  many 
have  been  critical,  and  which  began  in  the 
1930's.  Some  of  the  studies  recently  con- 
ducted in  Massachusetts  include  one  now 
underway  by  Walter  Miller  of  the  Joint  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Studies,  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency in  City  and  Suburbs,  and  A  Prog- 
nostic Classification  for  Juvenile  Court  First 
Offenders  Based  on  a  Follow  Up  Study:  A 
Method  Applicable  to  Mental  Illness.  There 
are  clearly  too  few  projects  for  this  im- 
portant area. 
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C.  Prevention 


1.  State  Program 


Enough  is  known  about  the  causes  of  delin- 
quency to  make  certain  basic  judgements 
that  will  allow  states  and  communities  to  begin 
to  combat  this  problem.  Because  the  causes 
of  delinquency  are  so  complex  and  because 
the  system  is  complicated,  these  must  be 
well  defined  and  comprehensive  programs. 

A  great  amount  of  literature  has  come  forth 
which  suggests  approaches  to  preventing  de- 
linquency. A  complete  school,  led  by  the 
Gluecks,  has  advocated  the  use  of  prediction. 
Others  have  proposed  programs  through  the 
school,  through  religious  organizations, 
through  improved  recreation,  through  work 
with  the  family,  or  through  economic  im- 
provement. In  addition,  material  is  avail- 
able on  the  role  of  the  State  and  the  role  of 
the  local  governments. 

Comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning, 
and  its  consideration  of  juvenile  delinquency 
can  take  steps  to  insure  that  programs  that 
are  underway  now,  or  about  to  be  undertaken 
in  the  future,  are  integrated  with  such  sig- 
nificant problem  areas  as  relief  of  poverty, 
improvement  of  housing,  or  reduction  of  un- 
employment. This  means  that  juvenile  de- 
linquency planning  and  action  should  be  co- 
ordinated with  Model  Cities,  OEO,  Education 
Programs,  and  Manpower  and  Development 
Training  Programs,  and  at  the  State  level 
such  programs  as  Commonwealth  Service 
Corps. 

Local  programs  in  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  in  Massachusetts  have  not  been 
coordinated  with  these  federal  and  State  ef- 
forts tojjnprove  the  health,  welfare,  and  liv- 
ing conditions  in  the  country.  However,  they 
are  beginning  to  develop  contacts  and  sig- 
nificant progress  has  been  made  recently 
through  these  contacts. 

In  any  analysis  of  prevention  programs  in 
Massachusetts,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
prevention  programs  are  the  basic  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  community.  The  State  and 
federal  governments  must  support  these  local 
efforts  by  providing  the  services  and  assis- 
tance not  within  the  capability  of  local  govern- 
ments. 


The  statutory  responsibility  for  delin- 
quency prevention  at  the  State  level  belongs 
to  the  Youth  Service  Board,  which  is  directed 
by  its  enabling  statute: 

"to  develop  constructive  programs  to 
reduce  and  prevent  delinquency  and  crime 
among  youth."     (MGLA,  Ch.  6  Sec.  67) 

The  legislature  further  defined  how  this 
should  be  accomplished.  They  directed  that 
the  Youth  Service  Board: 

"shall  divide  the  Commonwealth  into 
juvenile  districts  .  .  .  appoint  field  agents 
for  each  district  .  .  .  who  shall  provide  ex- 
pert advice  and  service  to  every  city  and 
town  in  their  district .  .  „  assist  local  com- 
munities in  surveying  delinquency  producing 
situations  and  in  establishing  such  services 
as  will  help  detect  and  treat  delinquent 
children  .  .  ."    (MGLA  Ch.  6  Sec.  69A)  (1953) 

Finally,  the  laws  authorize  the  Director  of 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service  (the  agency  es- 
tablished to  carry  out  the  function  of  the 
Youth  Service  Board)  to  expend  money  to 
accomplish  the  duties  of  the  Board  relative 
to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  crime. 
(MGLA  Ch,  6  Sec.  69 B) 

Within  the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  there 
is  a  Bureau  of  Delinquency  Prevention,  to 
which  the  responsibilities  listed  above  are 
given.  It  handles  several  programs  under 
this  authority. 

a.  Grants-in-Aid  to  Local  Communities 

The  grants-in-aid  program  is  quite 
limited  in  scope.  In  1968,  it  supported  six 
local  programs,  totaling  $137,000  in  financial 
assistance.  Over  three-quarters  of  this 
amount  went  to  the  support  of  two  of  these 
six  programs,  the  Arlington  Department  of 
Youth  Services  and  the  Boston  Youth  Ac- 
tivities Commission. 

Until  1967  the  Division  also  administered 
the    reimbursement   for    the  School  Adjust- 
ment Counsellor  Program,  under  which  com- 
munities were  reimbursed  for  having  these 
school  counsellors  whose  primary  role  is  de- 
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linquency  prevention.  In  1967,  the  reim- 
bursement changed  over  to  become  part  of 
the  general  local  aid  formula.  The  division 
continues  to  supervise  the  program,  however. 

b.  Consultant  Services 

Because  of  extremely  limited  staff,  the 
Division  is  unable  to  provide  very  much  con- 
sultation services  from  its  main  office.  Its 
principle  area  of  expertise  is  in  the  police 
area,  where  a  former  police-juvenile  officer 
is  employed.  The  consultation  consists  of 
individual  visits  to  police  departments,  either 
to  discuss  the  handling  of  individual  cases  or 
to  assist  in  the  establishment  of  a  juvenile 
aid  section,  the  sponsoring  and  conducting  of 
a  training  course  for  police;  and  through  the 
publication  of  standards  and  guidelines  for 
police  work  with  juveniles  and  for  establish- 
ing a  juvenile  aid  section  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

c.  District  Office 

Of  the  eight  offices  which  the  Division 
has  been  directed  to  establish,  five  are  now 
in  existence.  Because  of  lack  of  facilities, 
these  district  offices  now  primarily  conduct 
some  data  gathering  for  the  central  office 
and  do  little  else. 

d.  Research 

The  Division  also  has  a  limited  research 
capability,  under  a  Director  of  Psychological 
Research.  There  is  only  one  staff  person 
in  addition  to  the  Director,  and  research  is 
limited  to  surveys  of  Division  population  and 
some  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  of  de- 
linquency in  the  courts  each  year. 

According  to  the  Children* s  Bureau,  the 
logical  and  feasible  role  of  a  State  is  to 
stimulate  and  assist  local  communities  to 
plan,  develop,  and  evaluate  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs.  The  main  tools  and  ser- 
vices it  can  use  in  shaping  this  role  for  it- 
self are: 


— developing  a  consultation  capability; 
— developing  a  research  capability; 
— developing  an  evaluative  capability;  and 
— providing   financial    assistance    in   the 
form  of  grants-in-aid. 


It  was  pointed  out  in  the  above  description 
of  the  present  State  program  that  by  the  enact- 
ment of  laws,  Massachusetts  had  recognized 
that  it  should  act  in  each  of  these  four  areas. 
The  Children's  Bureau  concluded  that,  in  con- 
cept, Massachusetts  has  a  broad,  forward- 
looking,  and  soundly  conceived  program. 

The  reality  of  the  situation  indicates 
otherwise,  however,  During  the  past  few 
years,  the  State  program  has  been  studied 
at  least  four  different  times,  and  the  reports 
resulting  from  these  studies  have  found  that 
the  State's  effort  did  not  meet  acceptable 
standards.  Although  the  necessary  programs 
have  been  initiated,  the  efforts  have  been 
underfinanced,  understaffed,  and  have  gen- 
erally failed,  with  few  exceptions. 

Except  for  its  work  with  police,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Service  has  provided  little  con- 
sulting assistance  for  prevention  programs  to 
communities.  What  prevention  programs  are 
in  existence  have  not  been  through  stimula- 
tion from  the  State,  nor  with  their  assistance. 
The  field  agents  assigned  to  the  districts  are 
lacking  in  community  organization  training 
and  are  not  well  known  enough  in  the  com- 
munity to  be  part  of  the  local  planning  effort. 
The  central  office  staff  is  small,  is  over- 
burdened with  administrative  duties,  and 
thus   cannot  spend  much  time  consulting. 

The  research  effort  by  the  Division  has 
also  been  severely  hampered  by  limited 
funds  and  staff.  Their  studies  have  merely 
been  gathering  of  data  available  from  other 
sources,  and  population  studies  of  youth  in 
custody  of  the  Division. 

Program  evaluation  is  equally  negligible. 
Division  staff  are  not  able  to  conduct  evalu- 
ations and  have  generally  not  developed  the 
capability  to  assist  others  in  doing  this  them- 
selves. 

To  the  extent  they  are  done,  grants-in- 
aid  have  been  an  excellent  investment.  The 
programs  in  Arlington  and  Boston  demon- 
strate the  value  of  State  assistance.  More- 
over, the  School  Adjustment  Counsellor  Pro-  m 
gram  has  been  hailed  throughout  the  country 
for  its  forward-looking  approach  to  delin- 
quency prevention  through  the  school.  But 
much  greater  funds  are  necessary  to  develop 
programs  in  the  many  other  cities  and  towns. 
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Further,  the  method  of  appropriation  for 
grants-in-aid  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Divi- 
sion to  fund  programs  on  a  continuous  basis, 
because  appropriation  requests  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  November  for  the  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning the  next  July. 

The  School  Adjustment  Counsellor  Pro- 
gram has  had  its  method  of  funding  changed 
and  this  appears  to  have  hurt  the  program. 
Previously,  communities  were  reimbursed 
$4,500  for  the  first  counsellor  hired,  and 
$2,500  for  subsequent  counsellors;  a  system 
which  apparently  gave  them  incentive  to  hire 
greater  numbers.  The  change  placed  the  re- 
imbursement under  the  general  aid  formula, 
with  the  result  that  the  State  now  provides 
a  smaller  percentage  of  the  counsellor's 
salary  than  before.  Few  new  counsellors 
have  been  hired  since  the  change. 

Other  States  have  had  successful  State 
prevention  programs.  In  California,  the 
Youth  Authority  has  prepared  some  excel- 
lent research  papers  on  delinquency  pro- 
grams, provides  a  highly  capable  consulting 
service,  and  gives  extensive  grants-in-aid. 
In  addition,  it  gives  enormously  useful  tech- 
nical assistance  through  the  publication  of 
guidelines  for  different  programs,  such  as 
Youth  Service  Bureaus.  The  Massachusetts 
Division  of  Youth  Service  has  assisted  with 
guidelines  for  the  police,  but  not  for  any 
other  community  prevention  programs. 

Massachusetts  has  the  basis  from  which 
to  develop  a  viable  prevention  program.  What 
is  needed  is  an  increased  commitment  from 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  gov- 
ernment so  that  the  potential  can  be  achieved. 


2.  Community  Programs 

Community-based  programs  of  delinquen- 
cy prevention  vary  from  community  to  com- 
munity, as  there  is  no  statewide  organization. 
Thus,  some  communities  have  fairly  sophis- 
ticated programs,  while  others  have  no  pro- 
grams at  all.  Since  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  how  each  of  the  three  hundred 
fifty-one  cities  and  towns  approach  this  prob- 
lem, we  will  describe  some  selected  com- 
munities. 


In  Boston,  the  largest  city  in  the  Com- 
monwealth, delinquency  prevention  falls  un- 
der the  duties  of  the  Youth  Activities  Com- 
mission, which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1960.  It  began  with  five  youth  workers  serv- 
ing four  areas  of  the  city,  and  has  since  ex- 
panded to  fourteen  workers  providing  profes- 
sional assistance  for  twelve  areas.  In  1966, 
these  field  workers  served  over  2,000  and 
contacted  1,116  agencies.  They  made  fifty- 
seven  referrals  to  these  agencies.  The 
Commission's  Counselling  Division  ser- 
viced 252  youth  through  educational  coun- 
selling and  259  through  vocational  counsel- 
ling. Under  the  Commission's  program  of 
Youth  Educational  Assistance,  $80,000  in 
contributions  and  scholarships  was  raised 
for  assistance  to  school  dropouts  and  for 
poorly  trained  high  school  graduates.  The 
total  budget  of  YAC  is  about  $200,000  half 
of  which  is  borne  by  the  State  and  the  other 
half  by  the  city.  The  program  utilizes  de- 
tached workers  as  its  method  of  operation. 

The  second  largest  city  in  Massachu- 
setts is  Springfield,  which  takes  a  com- 
pletely different  approach.  There,  a  ju- 
venile delinquency  specialist  serves  within 
the  Office  of  the  Mayor.  He  stimulates 
activity  and  coordinates  programs.  Some 
examples  are  the  formation  of  a  committee 
to  establish  a  Youth  Resources  Bureau;  the 
sponsorship  of  a  program  under  which  Big 
Brother  assists  with  probationers;  and  the 
development  of  a  group  home. 

The  third  largest  city,  Worcester,  has  no 
organized  program.  A  study  by  the  Commit- 
tee's staff  indicated  that  there  was  no  real 
leadership,  even  though  many  citizens  felt 
something  should  be  done.  The  schools 
sponsored  one  program,  the  city  another,  the 
police  a  third,  and  the  courts  still  another. 
The  leading  force  in  Worcester  appeared  to 
be  the  churches,  which  were  interested  in 
developing  a  clergy  training  program.  More 
recently,  a  committee  has  been  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  United  Community  Services 
of  Greater  Worcester  to  evaluate  needs. 

In  Waltham,  a  city  of  about  55,000  there 
had  been  no  program  until  this  year.  How- 
ever, through  the  stimulus  of  the  court  and 
its  clinic,  a  Youth  Resources  Bureau  was 
established  and  it  received  its  initial  funding 
from   the   Office   of   Economic  Opportunity. 
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It  has  set  out  three  purposes  for  its  exis- 
tence: (1)  to  provide  services  for  youth  who 
would  ordinarily  be  sent  to  juvenile  court; 
(2)  to  provide  services  for  youth  who  need 
help  but  have  not  yet  reached  the  court 
stage;  and  (3)  to  coordinate  all  existing 
community  services.  Since  it  is  still  in 
organization  stages,  only  about  twenty  clients 
have  been  serviced  to  the  date  of  this  report. 

Arlington  is  another  community  which  has 
an  organized  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
gram. The  Department  of  Youth  Service, 
established  in  1960,  has  defined  ten  broad 
areas  of  responsibility,  including  coordina- 
tion, referral,  counselling,  and  research. 
The  bulk  of  referrals  come  from  the  police 
and  the  schools,  although  there  are  other 
types  of  referrals  also.  The  Department 
has  handled  nearly  three  hundred  cases,  and 
carries  an  active  load  of  about  one  hundred 
twenty-five.  This  requires  the  director  and 
two  staff  people  to  carry  a  fairly  substantial 
caseload.  Half  of  Arlington* s  Department  of 
Youth  Service  budget  is  provided  by  the 
State  Division  of  Youth  Service. 

Various  other  cities  and  towns  have  youth 
centers,  recreation  commissions,  youth  com- 
mittees, who  attempt,  within  their  limita- 
tions, to  provide  some  service  for  their 
youth.  The  above  examples  of  those  inten- 
sively observed  should  give  some  idea  of 
the  range  of  programs  in  local  communities. 

The  burden  for  developing  and  administer- 
ing programs  rests  with  local  communities. 
They  must  determine  what  the  problems  are, 
what  action  is  being  taken  now,  and  what 
programs  are  needed.  This  is  clearly  not  an 
easy  task,  and  because  it  requires  careful 
study  and  planning,  it  makes  the  role  of  the 
State  in  providing  technical  and  financial  sup- 
port extremely  critical. 

No  one  really  knows  all  the  delinquency 
prevention  programs  that  are  in  effect 
throughout  this  Commonwealth,  nor  how  ef- 
fective they  are  in  preventing  delinquency. 
In  many  communities  the  people  who  have 
the  greatest  need  for  programs  are  un- 
aware of  their  existence.  Troubled  youth 
who  come  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
either  are  returned  to  their  troubles  without 
help   or   are    referred   into  a  court  system 


that  more  likely  than  not  will  not  be  able  to 
help. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  Most 
frequently,  the  community,  in  establishing  a 
program,  reacts  to  an  immediate  crisis.  It 
is  unusual  to  find  programs  that  have  been 
developed  after  careful  analysis  of  com- 
munity problems.  It  is  even  more  unusual 
to  find  qualified  technical  assistance  avail- 
able to  help  a  community  determine  its  prob- 
lem and  find  a  program  to  combat  it.  Money 
is  hardly  ever  available  and  the  problem  be- 
comes even  more  critical  with  the  spectre 
of  rising  taxes  and  costs  for  services. 

In  contrast  to  the  State's  basically  suppor- 
tive function,  local  communities  should: 

— develop  community-based  alternatives 
to  juvenile  court  and  institutionalization; 

— provide  essential  services  to  youth  in 
their  community; 

— coordinate  the  services; 

— provide  education  and  training  for  per- 
sonnel; 

— conduct  local  research  on  a  continuing 
basis; 

— improve  the  capability  of  police-ju- 
venile work;  and 

— utilize  subprofessional  and  youth. 

The  fundamental  weakness  with  most  pro- 
grams now  in  existence  is  that  they  fail  to 
reach  the  truly  troublesome  or  potentially 
delinquent  youth,  but  deal  rather  with  chil- 
dren from  good  families.  When  appropriate 
services  are  not  available  for  the  trouble- 
some youth,  the  police  and  courts  are  called 
upon  to  intervene  in  many  situations  that  they 
either  are  not  equipped  to  handle,  or  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  seriousness  calling  for 
such  intervention. 

At  the  same  time,  parents  and  schools  who 
have  problem  children  typically  have  nowhere 
to  turn  for  consultation  or  guidance.  And, 
children  themselves  who  are  disturbed  by 
conflicts  at  home  or  at  school  and  who  need 
the  support  or  guidance  of  a  third  party  do 
not  know  whom  to  ask  for  help.  In  addition, 
the  police  and  the  courts  have  nowhere  to 
turn  to  provide  services  for  children  who 
come  into  contact  with  them.  The  police  fre- 
quently send  a  troubled  child  home  simply 
because    they    have    no    alternative    except 
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court  referral.  And  the  court  is  in  a  com- 
parable position,  because  although  it  may 
carefully  assess  and  diagnose  the  child's 
problems,  it  finds  itself  unable  to  have  ac- 
cess to  the  necessary  services.  And,  finally, 
when  delinquents  are  returned  to  the  com- 
munity after  being  institutionalized,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  find  the  necessary  sup- 
portive services  to  ease  their  return  to 
society. 

In  short,  an  analysis  of  the  present  ser- 
vices that  are  normally  provided  in  most  com- 
munities reveals  that  there  is  a  serious  gap 
in  services  for  those  young  people  who  need 
them  the  most — the  troubled  youth,  the  po- 
tentially delinquent  youth,  and  the  delinquent 
youth  who  needs  a  gradual  reintegration  into 
society  and  community  life. 

Even  more  important,  however,  there  is 
no  way  to  assess  the  problems  in  the  com- 
munities, no  one  agency  which  can  evaluate 
the  programs  that  are  in  existence,  assess 
the  deficiencies  in  the  communities '  delin- 
quency prevention  program,  provide  and  re- 
ceive information  to  develop  programs,  de- 
rive the  maximum  benefit  from  State  and 
federal  programs,  and  insure  that  essential 
services  are  being  provided. 

Recent  activity  in  the  Commonwealth  has 
indicated  that  there  is  a  strong  interest  in 
developing  new  innovative  programs  that  will 
combat  the  problem.  What  has  long  plagued 
cities  and  towns  is  that  while  everyone  sup- 
ports delinquency  prevention  programs  and 
while  the  State  and  federal  government  have 
maintained  ostensible  support,  there  have 
been  very  few  concrete  proposals  that  could 
be  initiated. 

Most  of  the  effort  has  been  in  the  areas  of 
corrective  prevention  and  there  are  several 
interesting  programs  in  existence  across  the 
nation.  Probably  the  most  comprehensive 
of  these  programs  was  Mobilization  for  Youth 
in  New  York,  which  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  apathy  and  defeatism  of  the  slum  through 
a  community  self-help  program.  The  Syra- 
cuse Crusade  for  Opportunity  attempted  to 
achieve  a  similar  goal,  but  on  a  smaller 
basis.  Washington  Action  for  Youth  tried 
several  different  prevention  programs  in  a 
specific  neighborhood  target  area.  All  of 
these   programs  attempted  to  deal  with  the 


broader  issues  of  social  improvement,  as  a 
means  of  accomplishing  prevention  of  delin- 
quency. 

Recent  emphasis  in  delinquency  preven- 
tion has  centered  about  the  Youth  Service 
Bureau,  which  was  first  proposed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice. They  saw  this  Bureau  as  filling  a  criti- 
cal void  by  acting  as  a  coordinator  of  all 
community  services  for  youngpeople  andpro- 
viding  those  services  that  are  lacking.  They 
stated: 

"an  essential  objective  in  a  community's 
delinquency  control  and  prevention  plan 
should  therefore  be  the  establishment  of  a 
youth  serving  agency  .  .  .  with  a  broad  range 
of  services  and  certain  mandatory  functions. 
Such  an  agency  would  serve  both  delinquent 
and  nondeliquent  youths.  While  some  re- 
ferrals would  normally  originate  with 
parents,  schools,  and  other  sources,  the 
bulk  of  referrals  could  be  expected  to  come 
from  the  police  and  the  juvenile  court  intake 
staff,  and  the  police  and  court  referrals  should 
have  special  status  in  that  the  Youth  Service 
Bureau  would  be  required  to  accept  them 
all.  If,  after  study,  certain  youths  are  deemed 
unlikely  to  benefit  from  its  services,  the 
Bureau  should  be  obliged  to  transmit  notice 
of  the  decision  and  supporting  reasons  to  the 
referral  source." 

The  idea  behind  the  Youth  Resources  is  to 
coordinate  the  services  already  available  in 
a  community,  and  develop  the  additional  ser- 
vices it  is  determined  are  critical  to  pro- 
viding effective  treatment  to  delinquents  or 
potential  delinquents. 

The  programs  now  in  existence  in  Arling- 
ton and  Waltham  attempt  to  do  this.  But 
all  communities  in  Massachusetts  do  not  need 
programs  of  this  sophistication.  Perhaps  the 
cost  of  a  Youth  Service  Bureau  is  too  great 
for  the  community  to  bear.  Perhaps  the  tar- 
get area  is  much  smaller  than  the  total  com- 
munity. 

All  of  these  things  are  valid  considera- 
tions, and  involve  proper  planning  proce- 
dures. Thus,  communities  must  first  assess 
their  problem,  and  then  determine  an  appro- 
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priate  response.  This  analysis  occurs  too 
seldom  in  Massachusetts  or  in  any  other 
State.  It  is  a  prerequisite  to  institution  of 
delinquency  prevention  programs,  however. 

The  test  to  be  applied  to  delinquency  pre- 
vention programs  is  whether  they  suit  the 
community,  whether  the  resources  that  are 
now  in  existence  are  being  utilized  properly 
and  are  well  coordinated,  and  whether  there 
is  a  means  of  evaluation  of  these  services. 
With  limited  exceptions,  those  factors  are  un- 
known in  Massachusetts. 


3.  Education  and  Delinquency 

One  area  of  community  action  worthy  of 
special  consideration  is  the  role  of  education 
in  delinquency  prevention.  Data  collected  in 
Massachusetts  and  nationally  indicates  a 
close  relationship  between  school  problems 
and  delinquency.  This  finding  has  been  re- 
ported by  Healy  and  Bronner,  the  Gluecks, 
Havinghurst,  and  others.  In  addition,  delin- 
quent youth  appear  to  have  difficulty  with 
education,  a  fact  which  has  been  verified 
locally  of  youth  committed  to  the  Division  of 
Youth  Service. 

These  findings  are  not  at  all  surprising. 
Children  spend  such  a  substantial  amount  of 
time  in  school  that  it  cannot  but  influence 
their  conduct.  Teachers  and  school  admin- 
istrators often  deal  with  and  influence  chil- 
dren more  than  the  parent,  and  the  school 
has  been  described  as  the  "principal  so- 
cializing agency  in  our  culture". 

These  facts  place  the  school  in  the  unique 
position  of  being  able  to  mount  an  attack  on 
delinquency.  This  is  true  even  though  many 
of  the  problems  of  delinquents  lie  outside  the 
school  and  educational  process. 

In  the  report  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  schools  were  not  only  failing  to 
fulfill  their  potential  as  a  delinquency  pre- 
vention agency,  but  that  they  probably  were 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  delinquency  be- 
cause of  poor  curriculum,  lack  of  teacher 
understanding,  and  few  school  services  for 
the  underachiever  and  difficult  student.  More 


specifically,  the  Office  pf  Education  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  pointed  to  three  deficiencies: 

1)  education  is  not  meaningfully  related 
to  the  world  outside 

2)  the  school  does  not  present  itself  as 
the  model  of  pluralistic  society 

3)  the    school   infantilizes,   rather   than 
matures  youth 

In  order  to  correct  these  deficiencies, 
they  proposed  complete  changes  in  our  educa- 
tional system  so  that  it  is  relevant  to  society. 
While  these  changes  are  being  instituted, 
other  action,  of  an  identification  and  treat- 
ment nature,  directed  at  delinquents,  can 
take  place. 

In  Massachusetts  there  has  been  a  recog- 
nition of  the  important  relationship  between 
education  and  delinquency  since  1955.  The 
General  Court  then  created  the  School  Ad- 
justment Counsellor  Program.  The  objec- 
tives and  structure  of  this  program  are  set 
out  in  its  enabling  statute: 

"To  facilitate  the  early  detection  of  chil- 
dren manifesting  traits  tending  toward  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  to  assist  in  the  preven- 
tion of  such  children  becoming  juvenile  de- 
linquents, any  city  or  town  acting  by  its 
school  committee  and  out  of  funds  appro- 
priated for  general  school  purposes,  and  any 
regional  school  district,  may  employ  such 
number  of  school  adjustment  counsellors  as 
the  school  committee,  with  the  written  ap- 
proval of  the  director  of  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services  in  the  Department  of  Education,  shall 
deem  necessary.  Each  such  school  adjust- 
ment counsellor  shall  be  responsible  for  (a) 
counselling  and  helping  children  in  the  pri- 
mary and  elementary  grades  who  are  ne- 
glected, maladjusted,  emotionally  disturbed, 
neurotic  or  otherwise  potentially  delinquent 
and  are  referred  to  him  by  a  teacher,  princi- 
pal or  other  school  personnel;  (b)  coopera- 
ting with  teachers,  principals,  and  all  other 
school  personnel  in  assisting  and  readjusting 
such  children;  (c)  establishing  helpful  and 
kindly  relationships  with  the  home  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  parents  to  improve 
spiritual,  moral,  economic,  physical,  or 
social  conditions  that  threaten  the  welfare  of 
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the  child  and  of  society;  (d)  enlisting  the 
interest  and  the  help  of  clergymen  and  other 
local  leaders  and  officials  in  a  mutual  com- 
munity effort  to  save  such  children  from  de- 
linquency; and  (e)  serving  as  a  referral  agent 
to  obtain  necessary  aid  from  specialized  pub- 
lic or  private  organizations  in  serious  cases 
which  appear  to  be  beyond  the  resources  of 
the  community." 

There  are  a  total  of  201  School  Adjust- 
ment Counsellors  in  Massachusetts'  public 
schools.  The  number  per  community  varies 
as  does  the  per  pupil  ratio.  Quite  clearly, 
there  are  too  few  counsellors  to  act  with  any 
but  crisis  cases. 

Before  the  program  is  expanded,  however, 
two  obstacles  must  be  overcome.  First, 
there  has  not  been  any  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  counsellors.  Research 
must  be  conducted  over  a  long  range  period 
to  determine  how  well  counsellors  can  iden- 
tify potential  delinquents,  at  what  levels  the 
delinquency  or  potential  delinquency  is  first 
manifested,  whether  the  remedial  action 
taken  by  the  counsellors  is  effective,  and 
what  types  of  services  should  be  available  to 
the  counsellor.  Such  evaluation  might  best 
be  accomplished  through  establishment  of 
control  groups,  in  which  different  pupil- 
counsellor  ratios  are  established.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  this  ratio  should  differ  in  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  settings. 

Once  there  has  been  evaluation,  there  is 
still  the  problem  of  the  cost  of  the  program. 
The  Division  of  Youth  Service  has  recom- 
mended that  the  ratio  should  be  one  counsel- 
lor per  eight  hundred  children.  Implementa- 
tion of  this  ratio  would  place  too  great  a  bur- 
den on  the  State  financial  base.  It  is  there- 
fore even  more  important  to  determine  which 
areas  should  have  this  type  of  program,  and 
which  areas  should  have  a  different  type  of 
program. 

Besides  the  School  Adjustment  Counsellor 
Program,  few  efforts  have  been  made  in  the 
schools  in  Massachusetts  in  the  area  of  de- 
linquency prevention.  Both  the  Boston  Youth 
Activities  Commission  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  have  made  some  significant 
efforts  with  school  dropouts.  An  interesting 
program  has  been  developed  in  Dorchester 
High  School  by  Boston  University  Law  School, 


which  conducts  a  course  for  students  on  their 
responsibilities  under  the  laws.  In  Boston, 
the  Gertrude  Godvin  School  is  an  attempt  to 
segregate  disciplinary  problems.  In  Hing- 
ham,  at  the  Foster  School,  in  response  to 
growing  vandalism  problems,  school  authori- 
ties began  a  program  of  recreation  in  which 
the  parents  of  school  children  became  in- 
volved in  school  activities,  with  the  result 
that  the  vandalism  was  significantly  reduced. 
And  in  Springfield,  plans  are  now  underway 
to  prepare  a  curriculum  study  to  train  the 
faculty,  through  the  use  of  community  partici- 
pation, to  give  classes,  make  curriculum  ad- 
justments, hire  specially  trained  teachers, 
and  react  to  the  individual  needs  of  children. 
Casework  counselling  will  also  be  provided 
for  the  parents. 

The  most  well-known  special  schools  were 
those  in  New  York,  the  "600"  schools,  which 
provided  services  to  disruptive  and  delin- 
quent children.  There  are  many  dangers  in 
establishing  special  schools,  however,  and 
New  York  has  had  to  cancel  its  "600"  pro- 
gram. New  York  also  developed  "700" 
schools,  for  youth  convicted  by  the  courts 
who  could  not  be  placed  in  institutions,  and 
a  program  called  "Higher  Horizons",  which 
provides  increased  counselling  and  remedial 
services,  devised  to  broaden  cultural  ex- 
periences. Little  is  known  about  these,  how- 
ever. 

Milwaukee  has  taken  a  different  approach. 
It  began  a  work-study  program  for  pre- 
delinquents on  the  theory  that  academic  and 
vocational  training  would  make  the  school 
experience  more  relevant.  San  Diego,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  sought  to  explore  the  rela- 
tionship among  school  experiences,  dropouts, 
and  delinquent  behavior. 

There  are  a  variety  of  programs  that 
schools  could  undertake.  Too  often,  however, 
these  programs  have  been  isolated,  frag- 
mented, and  lack  good  planning.  Moreover, 
selection  methods  for  the  youth  who  become 
involved  are  unscientific  and  evaluation  is  too 
seldom  made  an  integral  part  of  the  program. 

In  the  Task  Force  Report  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, Schaefer  and  Polk  made  the  point 
that: 

"Proposals  for  preventing,  reducing,  and 
controlling  delinquency  cannot  refer  only  to 
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programs  that  relate  directly  to  control  prob- 
lems in  the  school,  but  must  reach  deeply 
into  the  underlying  and  core  conditions  that 
help  produce  educational  failure  .  .  ." 

The  key  then  to  the  potentiality  of  the  ed- 
ucational system  in  preventing  delinquency 
lies  with  it  becoming  relevant  to  what  happens 
outside  of  the  school  building.  It  is  essential 
that  delinquency  prevention  activities  in  the 
schools  become  integrated  with  the  commun- 
ity they  serve  in  order  to  fulfill  this  potential. 

At  the  same  time,  while  these  more  com- 
prehensive changes  are  being  considered,  ac- 
tion should  not  be  halted  on  programs  which 
will  deal  with  the  delinquents  who  can  be  iden- 
tified and  treated  by  the  school  in  conjunction 
with  other  available  community  resources. 
The  potential  of  the  schools  and  the  educa- 
tional system  in  these  areas  has  hardly  been 
tapped  and  should  be  substantially  expanded 
immediately. 

D.  The    Administration   of  Juvenile    Jus- 
tice 

1.  The  Police 

The  police  actually  function  as  both  a 
community  prevention  agency  and  as  part  of 
the  juvenile  justice  administration.  Be- 
cause of  this  dual  role,  their  conduct  is  often 
crucial  to  the  delinquent  or  potential  delin- 
quent. Despite  the  efforts  of  community 
prevention  agencies,  well  over  one  hundred 
thousand  youth  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  will  come  in  contact  with  the 
police. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  more  than  seventy- 
five  percent  of  incidents  of  alleged  delin- 
quent behavior,  the  police  have  first  contact 
with  the  offender.  While  there  is  a  wide 
divergence  of  opinion  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  police  officer  when  he  has 
this  encounter,  there  is  general  agreement 
that  he  frequently  has  the  opportunity  of  di- 
verting youths  from  entry  into  the  judicial 
and  correctional  system.  The  officer's  action 
can  and  does  affect  the  juvenile's  future  atti- 
tude toward  law  and  authority. 

At  the  point  of  an  on-the-street  encounter 
with  a  youngster  in  the  act  of  law-violation 


behavior,  the  police  officer  has  discretion  in 
making  various  kinds  of  dispositions.  In  the 
event  of  potentially  serious  crimes,  such  as 
fire-setting,  his  disposition  is  usually  clear 
cut.  Instances  where  a  police  officer  is  con- 
fronted by  a  minor  offense  which,  while  not 
dangerous  to  society  or  to  the  child,  is  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word  "a  delinquent 
act",  his  options  include  warning  and  re- 
leasing the  child  to  his  parents  with  their 
verbal  agreement  to  exercise  better  control; 
referral  to  a  community  service  agency;  and 
referral  to  a  juvenile  court.  Which  of  those 
dispositions  will  be  made  depends  upon  a 
combination  of  circumstances — such  as  the 
type  of  offense,  the  attitude  of  the  child  toward 
the  officer,  the  attitude  of  the  individual 
officer  toward  adolescent  behavior  and  the 
existing  communith  pressures  relative  to 
juvenile  crime.  The  options  for  disposition 
are  more  numerous  and  the  area  for  use  of 
individual  judgment  much  wider  when  the 
officer  deals  with  juveniles  than  when  he  deals 
with  adults. 

The  President's  Commission  pointed  out 
that  variability  in  policies  often  has  a  de- 
leterious effect  on  attitudes  toward  the  sys- 
tem. The  Governor's  Committee  agrees, 
and  although  it  recognizes  that  there  must  be 
considerable  flexibility  in  the  police  handling 
of  juveniles,  it  also  believes  that  this  flexi- 
bility must  be  tempered  by  clearly  established 
policy.  Uniform  policies  and  procedures  in 
this  area  are  essential  to  insure  equality  of 
treatment  and  appropriate  disposition.  In 
communities  in  which  Youth  Resources 
Bureaus  are  established,  policies  will  also 
be  needed  describing  when  referrals  to  the 
Bureau  should  be  made. 

In  discussing  the  matter  of  formulation  of 
policy,  the  President's  Commission  Task 
Force  on  the  Police  points  out  that,  "In 
some  communities  meaningful  criteria  have 
been  formulated  as  a  basis  for  the  police 
decision  as  to  whether  a  juvenile  offender 
should  be  released  to  his  parents,  referred 
to  a  social  agency,  or  brought  before  the 
juvenile  court.  In  other  communities,  how- 
ever, such  decisions  continue  to  be  made 
without  an  articulated  basis  and  often  reflect 
indefensible  criteria  such  as  the  color  of  the 
child,  his  attitude  toward  the  police,  or  the 
status  of  the  parents  in  the  community." 
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The  methods  by  which  the  police  in  Mass- 
achusetts deal  with  juveniles  are  closely  re- 
lated to  their  general  duties,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  detail  earlier  in  this  plan.  (See 
the  section  on  the  Police).  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lems of  selection,  training,  operations,  and 
management  of  police  all  contribute  to  the 
definition  of  their  role  with  respect  to  ju- 
veniles. 

There  is  no  distinct  statewide  method  by 
which  police  departments  deal  with  juveniles. 
Since  1962  there  have  been  two  surveys  of  the 
police  department  organization.  Both  these 
studies  have  indicated  that  all  five  depart- 
ments in  communities  over  100,000  had  ju- 
venile officers  or  juvenile  aid  sections. 
Approximately  one-half  the  departments  in 
communities  over  25,000  -  100,000  had 
specially  designated  juvenile  officers,  and 
only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  departments 
in  communities  under  25,000  had  special 
juvenile  officers.  The  1967  survey  showed 
that  nearly  30%  of  all  departments  had 
either  a  juvenile  bureau  or  a  specially  desig- 
nated juvenile  officer. 

What  is  meant  by  a  juvenile  officer  is 
extremely  difficult  to  define.  In  some  of  the 
larger  departments,  several  officers  deal 
solely  with  juveniles.  In  others,  one  offi- 
cer may  be  designated  to  handle  juveniles 
as  his  sole  duty.  Still  in  others,  it  may  be 
an  additional  duty  for  an  officer.  In  the 
smaller  communities,  most  frequently,  the 
chief  acts  as  the  juvenile  specialist. 

The  training  given  to  police  for  dealing 
with  juveniles  is  quite  limited.  Under  the 
mandatory  recruit  training  program  es- 
tablished for  police  in  communities  with 
over  5,000  population,  four  hours  are  de- 
voted to  juvenile  problems.  These  are  two 
hours  on  child  psychology  and  two  hours  of 
explanation  of  the  function  of  the  Division 
of  Youth  Service. 

Additional  training  has  been  made  avail- 
able through  the  Division  of  Youth  Service, 
which  gives  a  twenty-hour  course  on  request, 
to  the  police  departments  in  regional  group- 
ings: The  course  usually  consists  of  the 
following  subjects: 

(a)  police    specialization  for  work  with 
juveniles  (4  hours) 


(b)  juvenile  law  (2  hours) 

(c)  child  and  adolescent  psychology  for 
the  law  enforcement  officer  (4  hours) 

(d)  the    police   and   school    relationship 
(2  hours) 

(e)  police   utilization  of  community  re- 
sources (2  hours) 

(f)  juvenile    court,   probation,   and   the 
police  (4  hours) 

(g)  Division  of  Youth  Service  (2  hours) 

(h)  records   and  research  for  police  (2 
hours) 

As  best  can  be  determined,  no  community 
in  Massachusetts  has  set  any  special  qualifi- 
cations for  juvenile  officers,  and  there  is  no 
special  civil  service  exam  given  for  this  posi- 
tion. 

Police  actions  with  respect  to  juveniles 
are  regulated,  to  a  limited  extent,  by  the  sta- 
tutes. For  example,  when  a  juvenile  is  ar- 
rested, the  police  must  notify  the  probation 
officer  of  the  district  court  in  which  district 
the  child  was  arrested,  and  they  are  also  re- 
quired to  notify  the  parents  of  the  child.  The 
police  are  also  limited  as  to  where  they  may 
detain  a  juvenile.  If  they  want  to  use  their 
own  jail  or  lockup,  it  must  be  a  facility  ap- 
proved by  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  as 
being  fit  for  children.  If  not,  they  must  take 
the  child  to  an  approved  facility  or  a  regional 
detention  center. 

To  assist  the  police  in  making  these  de- 
cisions, an  interdisciplinary  group  consisting 
of  the  police,  judges,  probation  officers,  and 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  has  published 
a  set  of  guidelines.  Recent  attempts  to  up- 
date this  manual  have  been  unsuccessful, 
however,  and  since  there  have  been  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  laws  and  court  decisions, 
new  guidelines  are  clearly  required. 

Both  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police 
strongly  urge  that  there  be  police  specializa- 
tion with  respect  to  juveniles.  According  to 
the  Children's  Bureau,  this  specialization  is 
needed: 
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— to  assist  the  chief  administrator  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  overall  de- 
partmental police  for  dealing  with  juveniles; 

— to  investigate  complaints  and  follow  up 
on  action  situations  after  the  line  officer  has 
taken  the  initial  steps; 

— to  review  all  reports  dealing  with  police 
contacts  with  juveniles  in  order  to  assure 
that  police  decisions  are  being  implemented 
consistently;  and 

— to  establish  liaison  with  other  agencies 
in  the  community  dealing  with  the  children 
who  are  contacted  by  the  police. 

The  decision  as  to  whether  a  community 
needs  a  separate  functional  unit  responsible 
for  matters  relating  to  juveniles  depends 
very  much  on  what  would  be  the  most  effec- 
tive utilization  of  their  department  manpower. 
Some  of  the  tests  suggested  by  the  IACP  are: 


(a)  inability  of  regular  investigations  to 
clear  cases  involving  juveniles; 

(b)  juvenile  case  processing  removes  of- 
ficers from  their  regular  duties  for  extended 
periods  of  time; 

(c)  community  insistence  upon  police  in- 
volvement in  non-police  youth  program; 

(d)  desirability  of  assigning  a  juvenile 
court  officer  to  present  cases;  and 

(e)  the  extent  to  which  a  department  is 
required  to  provide  background  information 
to  the  court. 

The  IACP  does  suggest,  however,  that 
once  the  decision  is  made  to  institute  a  ju- 
venile unit  or  office,  that  selection  should  be 
made  from  experienced  line  officers,  the 
best  suited  officer  should  be  chosen,  and 
preservice  training  should  be  required  to 
assure  adequacy  of  knowledge  and  skills  re- 
quired in  the  new  position.  The  Children*  s 
Bureau  emphasizes  both  personal  charac- 
teristics and  formal  education. 

In  a  recent  study  conducted  on  ten  repre- 
sentative police  departments  in  Massachu- 
setts, it  was  found  that  these  criteria  were 


not  being  met.  in  no  department  had  the 
chief  established  any  basic  requirements  for 
the  position  of  juvenile  officer.  In  addition, 
it  was  found  that  there  was  no  department  in 
which  pre  training  had  been  required,  although 
most  of  assigned  officers  had  attended 
courses  subsequent  to  their  appointment. 
Only  seven  of  those  had  graduated  from  high 
school. 

Even  more  disappointing  is  the  finding 
that  the  police  chiefs  and  juvenile  officers 
frequently  have  differing  views  of  the  role  of 
the  juvenile  officer  in  the  department.  Quite 
possibly  this  difference  of  opinion  could  be 
dealt  with  by  the  issuance  of  a  policy  state- 
ment, which  the  IACP  feels  would: 

— define  the  broad  objectives  of  the  po- 
lice; 

— provide  standards  against  which  each 
individual  agency  may  measure  its  posture  on 
specific  issues;  and 

—inform  persons  outside  the  police  and 
thus  shape  their  expectations. 

These  statements  could  be  extremely 
broad  or  could  also  define  procedures.  One 
department  which  has  extremely  detailed 
guidelines  and  policies  is  the  Chicago  Police 
Department,  whose  Manual  of  Procedure 
may  be  utilized  as  an  authority  for  action 
and  decision,  reference  for  information,  des- 
cription of  organization  of  the  Youth  Division, 
a  vehicle  to  learn  about  the  philosophy  that 
guides  the  handling  of  juveniles,  and  a  re- 
source for  training  purposes.  A  less  detailed 
but  valuable  set  of  guidelines  has  been  de- 
veloped in  Philadelphia,  under  a  grant  from 
the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance. 
There,  two  professors  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  prepared  Police 
Guideline  Manuals,  one  of  which  was  for 
juvenile  delinquency  (No.  9). 

The  types  of  training  that  should  be  given 
to  police  varies.  The  Children's  Bureau  noted 
that  while  local  resources  and  problems  will 
require  variation,  almost  any  course  should 
cover  the  following  topics:  legal  aspects, 
sociological  aspects,  growth  and  development 
of  children,  techniques  of  interviewing,  and 
the  role  of  the  juvenile  court  and  other  com- 
munity agencies. 
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The  program  now  conducted  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Service  includes  many  of  these. 
It  should  be  re-examined  in  the  light  of  recent 
experimental  and  demonstration  programs 
funded  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act,  under  which  several 
new  ideas  were  attempted. 

The  approach  to  police  work  with  juveniles 
must  be  comprehensive,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  in  Massachusetts  according  to 
the  above  evaluation  of  programs.  What  is 
needed  is  analysis  of  needs  and  development 
of  plans  to  improve  this  situation. 

2.  The  Courts 

The  administration  of  juvenile  justice  in 
Massachusetts  is  carried  out  by  the  district 
courts,  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  and  the 
Superior  Court.  There  are  seventy-three 
district  or  municipal  courts  in  the  Common- 
wealth, seventy-one  of  which  have  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  juvenile  cases  within 
their  geographical  jurisdiction. 

Cases  of  offenses  occurring  within  the 
geographical  jurisdiction  of  Boston  Municipal 
and  Roxbury  Municipal  courts  are  heard  in 
the  Boston  Juvenile  Court.  The  statutes  re- 
quire that  the  district  and  municipal  courts 
shall  designate  suitable  times  for  the  hearing 
of  cases  of  children  under  seventeen  years 
of  age,  which  shall  be  called  a  juvenile  ses- 
sion. This  session  must  have  a  separate 
docket  and  record,  must  be  held  separate 
from  the  trial  of  criminal  cases,  and  if  possi- 
ble, not  in  the  same  area  as  the  other  busi- 
ness of  the  court.  Minors  other  than  those 
necessary  to  the  hearing  are  prohibited  from 
attending,  and  the  general  public  is  also  ex- 
cluded unless  they  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  case.    (Ch.  119  Sec.  65) 

The  law  provides  for  certain  special  pro- 
cedures in  handling  children.  If  a  complaint 
is  made  to  any  court  that  a  child  between 
seven  and  seventeen  is  a  wayward  or  delin- 
quent child,  the  court  must  examine,  on  oath, 
the  complainant  and  any  witnesses  produced 
by  him,  and  reduce  the  complaint  to  writing. 
If  the  child  is  under  fourteen,  a  summons  is 
then  issued  setting  a  time  for  appearance  for 
the  child.  If  the  court  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  child  will  not  appear  at  the 
hearing,  then  it  may  issue  a  warrant  instead. 


When  a  summons  is  issued  to  a  child 
directing  him  to  appear,  a  summons  must 
also  be  issued  to  at  least  one  of  his  parents, 
requiring  him  to  appear  at  the  time  and  place 
stated,  and  to  show  cause  why  the  child  should 
not  be  adjudicated  a  delinquent  or  wayward 
child.  The  court  may  also  request  the  atten- 
dance of  an  agent  of  the  Division  of  Youth 
Service  if  it  feels  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  child. 

Prior  to  the  disposition  of  the  case,  the 
probation  officer  must  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  background  of  the  child  and 
make  a  report  regarding  his  character,  his 
school  record,  his  home  surroundings,  and 
previous  complaints  made  against  him.  He 
must  also  be  present  in  court  at  the  time  of 
the  hearing. 

At  the  hearing,  the  court  examines  the 
child  and  any  witnesses  that  appear  and  takes 
testimony.  If  the  allegations  are  proved, 
then  the  child  may  be  adjudged  a  delinquent 
or  wayward  child.  If  the  child  is  adjudged 
a  delinquent,  the  court  may  place  the  case  on 
file,  may  place  him  in  the  care  of  a  proba- 
tion officer  for  such  a  time  and  on  such  con- 
ditions as  may  seem  proper,  or  may  commit 
him  to  the  custody  of  the  Youth  Service  Board. 
If  the  allegation  was  violation  of  a  law  of  the 
Commonwealth,  then  the  court  may  commit 
the  child  to  the  Youth  Service  Board  and 
authorize  it  to  place  the  child  In  a  foster 
home.  The  court  may  also  order  the  child 
to  make  restitution  for  any  damage  to  property 
or  for  injury  to  a  person. 

If  the  offense  charged  is  related  to  viola- 
tion of  the  motor  vehicle  laws,  the  court  may, 
in  addition  to  the  normal  options,  impose  a 
fine  on  the  child  according  to  the  laws  govern- 
ing that  violation  by  adults.  The  court  must 
also  notify  the  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehicles 
of  their  action,  and  the  abstract  from  the 
court  is  admissible  in  evidence  in  a  hearing 
for  license  revocation.  This  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  an  adjudication 
of  a  child  as  a  delinquent  child  or  any  dis- 
position or  any  evidence  taken  in  a  hearing 
on  delinquency,  shall  not  be  admissible  in  any 
other  proceeding,  appointment,  or  public  ser- 
vice of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  political 
subdivision  thereof. 

If  a  child  is  placed  on  probation,  and  he 
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violates  its  terms,  then  he  may  be  arrested 
by  the  probation  officer  at  any  time  and 
brought  before  the  court,  at  which  time  the 
court  may  make  any  disposition  it  might  have 
made  before  the  child  was  placed  on  probation. 
If  a  child  is  fined  and  he  fails  to  pay,  then  the 
court  may  also  order  his  arrest  and  may  take 
further  dispositional  action  in  the  case. 

Records  of  the  court  are  withheld  from 
public  inspection,  except  with  the  permission 
of  the  judge,  but  they  are  made  available  to 
the  child,  his  parents,  and  attorney. 

There  are  some  special  provisions  for 
children  who  fall  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  seventeen.  Until  1964,  the  law  required 
that  in  the  cases  of  youth  between  fourteen 
and  seventeen  who  committed  felonies  not 
punishable  by  death  or  life  imprisonment 
(which  cases  were  tried  as  adults)  the  court 
could  transfer  the  case  to  the  Superior  Court 
for  trial.  This  was  changed  so  that  today  a 
child  who  violates  any  law  of  the  Common- 
wealth, city  or  town  by-law  or  ordinance,  may 
be  transferred  to  the  Superior  Court  if  the 
court  finds  it  to  be  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic. The  procedure  is  as  follows:  first,  the 
child  must  be  brought  before  the  district 
court,  juvenile  session.  The  court  must  then 
hold  a  hearing  to  decide  if  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  that  the  act  was  committed  by  the 
child,  and  whether  it  would  be  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  that  he  not  be  tried  in  juvenile 
session.  The  court  must  then  dismiss  the  de- 
linquency complaint.  Criminal  proceedings 
cannot  be  begun  against  any  child  who  prior 
to  his  seventeenth  birthday  committed  an  of- 
fense against  the  Commonwealth  until  pro- 
ceedings have  begun  against  him  as  a  delin- 
quent and  they  have  been  dismissed  as  pro- 
vided for  above. 

Once  the  delinquency  charge  has  been  dis- 
missed, the  court  has  a  criminal  complaint 
issued  against  the  person,  and  holds  aproba- 
ble  cause  hearing.  If  the  person  appears  to 
be  guilty  of  the  offense,  the  court  commits 
him  or  binds  him  over  for  trial  in  the  Su- 
perior Court  according  to  the  usual  course 
in  criminal  proceedings. 

The  indictment  of  any  child  bound  over 
under  the  above  procedures  is  tried  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  criminal  proceeding  and 
upon  conviction  the  child  may  be  sentenced 


according  to  the  law  provided  for  that  offense, 
or  placed  on  probation,  with  or  without  a  sus- 
pended sentence.  If  the  youth  is  under  the 
age  of  eighteen,  however,  the  Superior  Court 
has  the  additional  alternative  of  adjudicating 
the  youth  as  delinquent,  and  may  dispose  of 
him  just  as  a  district  court  would  dispose  of 
a  child  found  delinquent. 

A  child  adjudged  a  delinquent  or  wayward 
child  may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  either 
at  the  time  of  adjudication  or  at  the  time  of 
disposition.  He  must  be  notified  of  this  right 
at  both  times.  The  appeals  are  determined 
just  as  those  in  criminal  cases,  as  de  novo 
cases,  except  that  they  must  be  held  in  a 
juvenile  session  of  the  Superior  Court.  A 
child  adjudicated  delinquent  before  the  Su- 
perior Court  may  not  be  sentenced  to  a  jail 
or  house  of  correction,  but  may  be  disposed 
of  as  it  is  provided  for  in  the  district  courts. 
Before  making  its  disposition,  the  Superior 
Court  must  receive  a  report  from  the  proba- 
tion officer  of  the  court  from  which  the  ap- 
peal was  taken. 

If  a  youth  who  has  committed  an  offense 
prior  to  his  seventeenth  birthday  is  not  ap- 
prehended until  after  his  eighteenth  birth- 
day, then  he  is  charged  as  a  juvenile.  The 
court  may  either  order  the  complaint  dis- 
charged, it  satisfied  that  this  would  be  con- 
sistent with  the  safety  of  the  public,  or  it 
may  order  the  complaint  be  dismissed,  and 
follow  the  procedures  set  out  for  transfer 
to  the  Superior  Court  for  the  criminal  hear- 
ing. 


3.  The  Judges 

Cases  heard  in  the  juvenile  sessions  of  the 
district  courts  are  presided  over  by  the  regu- 
lar and  special  district  court  judges.  There 
are  no  special  requirements  established  for 
appointment,  which  is  made  by  the  Governor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Executive 
Council.  There  are  no  statewide  training 
programs  for  the  district  court  judges  in 
juvenile  affairs,  although  some  do  attend  the 
annual  National  Council  of  Juvenile  Court 
Judges  training  program  at  Colorado  Springs. 
The  judges  who  hear  juvenile  cases  have 
formed  an  informal  organization  within  Mass- 
achusetts, which  has  not  yet  developed  to  the 
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point  of  providing  training  for  judges.  But  it 
has  co-sponsored  an  institute  for  the  judges, 
police,  and  probation  to  discuss  some  of  the 
more  pressing  juvenile  problems  faced  by  the 
courts. 

The  district  court  judges  are  left  with  al- 
most complete  discretion  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  the  hearing.  Thus,  visits  to  the  vari- 
ous courts  by  Committee  staff  have  indicated 
that  the  hearings  vary  from  very  formal, 
nearly  criminal,  proceedings  to  completely 
informal  uncourtlike  proceedings.  Similarly, 
the  procedures  followed  also  vary. 

As  a  means  of  regulating  the  procedures, 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  re- 
cently appointed  a  five  man  committee  of 
judges  to  prepare  rules  for  the  juvenile  ses- 
sions, and  five  rules  have  been  promulgated. 

Cases  heard  in  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
are  heard  by  one  full  time  justice  and  two 
special  justices.  The  Boston  Juvenile  Court 
is  the  only  full  time  juvenile  court  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  it  was  established  in 
1906.  It  differs  from  the  juvenile  sessions 
in  several  ways:  it  has  a  full  time  probation 
staff  of  eighteen  men  and  women,  most  of 
whom  are  highly  trained;  it  has  its  own  court 
clinic,  which  deals  only  in  juvenile  cases;  it 
is  associated  with  the  Judge  Baker  Guidance 
Center,  where  it  can  send  special  cases;  and 
it  has  special  programs  such  as  the  Citi- 
zenship Training  Group,  Inc.  which  is  an  ex- 
tensive service  probation  program.  This 
program  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail 
later. 


4.  Number  of  Cases 

The  number  of  cases  heard  in  juvenile 
session  varies  from  court  to  court.  The 
most  cases  are  heard  in  Boston  Juvenile 
Court,  which  recorded  over  1,800  cases  last 
year.  The  Worcester  Court  this  past  year 
heard  1,224  cases  and  the  Springfield  Court 
recorded  over  900.  Seven  additional  courts 
heard  more  than  500  cases,  and  a  total  of 
eighteen  courts  recorded  in  excess  of  300 
cases.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
twenty  courts  heard  less  than  100  cases.  The 
total  number  of  cases  has  increased  each 
year,  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  the  total 
percentage  increase  since  1959  is  about  100%. 


These  statistics  become  more  meaningful 
when  adapted  to  rates  per  10,000  population. 
In  Suffolk  County,  (population  706,216)  which 
includes  Boston  and  a  few  suburbs,  there  is 
the  highest  rate  per  ten  thousand,  41.06.  On 
the  other  hand,  Middlesex  County,  (popula- 
tion 1,280,235)  which  has  the  highest  popula- 
tion, and  includes  both  urban  and  suburban 
areas,  has  a  court  rate  of  only  19.54  per 
10,000  population.  Except  for  Nantucket, 
whose  population  is  only  3,714,  and  which 
has  a  court  rate  of  only  8.08  per  ten  thou- 
sand, the  rest  of  the  eleven  counties  fall 
somewhere  in  between  Boston  and  Middle- 
sex. 

Looking  at  the  breakdown  of  individual 
counties,  we  can  still  get  a  better  idea  of 
court  rates.  In  Middlesex  County,  the 
court  serving  Cambridge  has  a  rate  of  26.96 
per  10,000,  whereas  the  court  serving  New- 
ton, an  affluent  suburb,  has  a  rate  of  only 
13.56  per  10,000.  In  Suffolk  County  the  ex- 
tremes are  even  greater.  In  the  Brighton 
Court,  22.05  per  10,000  are  referred  to 
court,  while  in  Roxbury  and  downtown  Bos- 
ton, 97.91  of  every  10,000  are  referred.  In 
Central  Worcester  Court,  the  rate  is  40.75 
per  10,000  while  in  Worcester  suburbs  the 
rate  in  three  courts  is  less  than  10  per 
10,000. 


5.  Dispositions 

We  have  attempted,  thus  far,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  delinquency, 
and  also  the  cases  that  are  referred  to  the 
courts,  and  to  describe  the  system  through 
which  children  reach  this  stage  in  the  process. 
Quite  clearly,  there  is  screening  of  these 
youth  in  the  prevention  programs,  by  the 
police,  and  by  the  courts.  We  will  next  at- 
tempt to  indicate  what  happens  to  youth  who 
enter  the  court  or  adjudicating  stage  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system. 

In  their  study  of  juvenile  cases  for  1960- 
1968,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  found  twelve  separate  types 
of  actions  being  taken  by  the  courts.  They 
are: 

a.  Default — failure  to  appear  (usually  on 
some  technical  ground) 
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b.  Released  or  dismissed — either  lack  of 
evidence,  minor  cases  in  which  the  judge  de- 
cides to  dismiss  so  as  not  to  give  the  child 
a  record,  and  cases  continued  before  a  find- 
ing is  made  and  then  dismissed  because  the 
child  gets  into  no  further  trouble. 


ing) 


c.  Filed — (either  with  or  without  a  find- 


d.  Youth  Service  Board— for  commit- 
ment 

e.  County  training  schools — only  for  the 
offenses  relating  to  school  problems,  such  as 
truancy  or  school  misconduct 

f.  Other  commitments — for  older  chil- 
dren not  within  jurisdiction  of  Youth  Service 
Board,  who  are  bound  over  to  the  Superior 
Court 

g.  Fine — for    a   motor   vehicle   offense 

h.  Probation — after  an  adjudication  of 
delinquency,  under  the  supervision  of  a  pro- 
bation officer 

i.  Bound  over — for  juveniles  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen,  who  the  court 
finds  should  be  tried  as  an  adult 

j.  Appealed — for  a  de  novo  trial  at  the 
Superior  Court 

k.  Not  delinquent — equivalent  to  a  finding 
of  not  guilty 

1.  Delinquent — equivalent  to  a  finding  of 
guilty 

The  statewide  statistics  for  1964  indicate 
that  of  the  11,328  cases,  3,484  youth  were 
placed  on  probation.  One  thousand  thirty- 
nine  cases  were  filed,  about  713  youth  were 
committed  to  the  Youth  Service  Board  and 
County  Training  Schools.  The  data  is  similar 
for  the  years  since  for  which  statistics  have 
been  collected. 

A  clearer  picture  of  the  lack  of  uniform 
action  by  the  courts  is  indicated  by  the  per- 
centages by  which  individual  courts  act.  For 
example,  in  Adams,  85.3%  of  the  cases  were 
released  or  dismissed.    In  Some rvi lie,  81.4% 


of  the  cases  were  placed  on  probation.  At 
the  other  extreme,  the  Brockton  Court  re- 
leased or  dismissed  13.7%  of  their  cases  and 
East  Boston  placed  only  5.7%  of  their  cases 
on  probation. 

Commitments  to  the  Youth  Service  Board 
have  also  varied.  In  Suffolk  County,  the 
Brighton  Court  sent  13%  of  their  cases  to  the 
Board,  in  Dorchester,  9.6%  were  sent,  and  in 
Boston  Juvenile  Court  only  3.1%  were  com- 
mitted. The  overall  State  average  has  been 
about  10%,  but  has  been  decreasing  each  year, 
so  that  it  is  now  about  8%. 

The  above  data  is  difficult  to  interpret. 
The  one  conclusion  that  can  be  made  is  that 
adjudication  procedures  and  philosophy  differ 
in  the  various  courts.  The  result  is  that  the 
way  a  child  is  treated  in  court  is  frequently 
determined  not  by  his  troubles  or  what  he  did, 
or  what  his  needs  are,  but  by  the  point  of 
view  of  the  individual  judge. 

There  have  been  numerous  suggestions  to 
make  the  juvenile  justice  system  fairer, 
more  consistent,  and  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  children.  In  Standards  for . 
Juvenile  and  Family  Courts,  the  Children's 
Bureau  notes  that  the  essential  philosophy 
of  the  court  handling  juvenile  cases  is 
"individual  justice",  a  term  used  by  the 
late  Roscoe  Pound.  In  order  to  achieve  this 
type  of  justice  there  must  be: 

— a  judge  and  staff  identified  with  and 
capable  of  carrying  out  a  nonpunitive  and 
individualized  service; 

— sufficient  facilities   available   in   the 
court  and  community;  and 

— proper  procedures* 

Many  authorities  in  the  delinquency  field 
believe  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  above 
three  objectives,  there  must  be  specialized 
courts  for  juveniles. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  in  Massachusetts.  For  many 
years,  legislation  has  been  proposed  which 
would  establish  juvenile  courts  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. There  have  also  been  bills  filed 
to  establish  juvenile  courts  in  Worcester  and 
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Springfield,  the  second  and  third  largest  cities 
in  the  State.  Compromise  legislation,  calling 
for  the  establishment  of  eight  courts,  has 
also  failed  to  pass. 

Proponents  of  juvenile  courts  have 
claimed  it  would  offer  several  advantages  in 
dealing  with  delinquency.  First,  it  would  per- 
mit the  handling  of  a  large  juvenile  caseload 
by  a  relatively  few  full-time  specialists. 
Second,  it  would  allow  for  a  better  and  more 
complete  follow  through  in  cases;  and  third, 
it  would  help  to  provide  for  standardization 
of  philosophy  and  procedure,  eliminate  the 
variety  of  practices  and  dispositions  of 
juvenile  cases  which  now  exist,  and  give 
better  protection  for  the  civil  rights  of  those 
involved. 

There  are  equally  strong  feelings  by  many 
that  juvenile  courts  are  not  enough,  and  that 
the  more  appropriate  solution  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  family  court  system.  In  the 
Presidents  Commission  Report  it  was 
recommended  that: 

'? Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
proposals  to  create  family  courts  that,  by 
dealing  with  all  intra-family  matters  in- 
cluding those  now  generally  handled  by  ju- 
venile courts,  would  provide  one  means  of 
achieving  the  consistency  and  continuity  of 
treatment  now  too  often  undercut  by  frag- 
mented jurisdiction." 

The  objective  of  a  family  court  system 
is  to  prevent  duplication  of  jurisdiction,  so 
that  different  fragments  of  the  same  family 
problem  are  not  passed  upon  separately  by  a 
number  of  different  courts. 

Intra-family  matters  are  now  considered 
on  a  fragmented  basis  in  the  Massachusetts 
courts.  The  juvenile  sessions  of  the  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  over  neglected,  de- 
linquent, and  wayward  children,  as  well  as 
adults  who  contribute  to  the  delinquency  of 
a  minor,  school  truants,  and  school  offen- 
ders. The  regular  session  of  the  district 
court  hears  cases  under  the  Uniform  Re- 
ciprocal Support  Act.  Defective  delinquents 
may  be  dealt  with  either  by  the  district  or 
probate  court.  Sexually  dangerous  juve- 
niles in  custody  of  the  Youth  Service  Board 
must  be  reported  to  the  Superior  Court, 
and  delinquents  between  fourteen  and  seven- 


teen niav_  be  bound  over  to  the  Superior  Court. 
The  probate  court  appoints  guardians  of 
minors  and  supervises  their  actions,  handles 
adoptions,  and  hears  cases  concerning  the 
other  domestic  relation  issues  such  as  di- 
vorce, separation,  and  support.  All  of  these 
issues  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Family  Court  under  the  Model  Family  Court 
Act  proposed  by  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  1959. 

Other  states  have  dealt  with  the  problem 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  In  New  York,  a  family 
court  has  been  established,  and  after  some 
initial  difficulties,  it  has  begun  to  function  on 
a  more  integrated  basis.  In  Rhode  Island, 
there  is  also  a  family  court,  and  it  has  not 
been  too  effective.  Connecticut  and  Illinois 
on  the  other  hand,  have  established  juvenile 
court    systems,   with   fairly   good    success. 

In  Massachusetts,  consideration  of  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  systems  cannot 
be  considered  only  by  what  is  best  for  ju- 
veniles. Equal  consideration  must  be  given 
to  their  place  in  the  court  system,  the  duties 
now  being  undertaken  by  other  courts,  and 
the  possible  need  for  complete  reform  of  the 
judiciary.  Many  of  these  issues  are  now 
being  considered  by  committees  of  the  bar 
associations  and  are  described  in  another 
part  of  this  plan. 

6.  Juvenile  Laws  and  Procedures 

In  the  last  few  years  there  have  been 
some  significant  developments  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  law,  which  requires  a  re-evaluation 
of  that  aspect  of  the  system. 

Probably,  the  most  important  occurrence 
in  this  area  has  been  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  case,  In  re  Gault. 
Until  that  decision,  it  was  unclear  whether  the 
guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  applied  to 
juveniles.  While  the  issue  is  not  yet  entirely 
clear,  the  Gault  case  answered  certain  ques- 
tions when  it  held  that  there  must  be  (1)  ade- 
quate notice  to  both  parents  and  child,  includ- 
ing specific  charges;  (2)  assistance  of  coun- 
sel; (3)  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion; and  (4)  the  right  to  confront  and  cross- 
examine  witnesses. 


The  Massachusetts  statutes  do  not  make 
provision  for  any  of  these  guarantees,  except 
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for  notice,  and  its  notice  provisions  do  not 
appear  to  meet  the  Supreme  Court* s  test  for 
specificity. 

Even  before  the  Gault  decision,  several 
states  had  begun  reviewing  their  statutory 
scheme  to  determine  if  it  was  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  children  it  was  intended  to 
govern  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  benefit. 
The  most  notable  efforts  have  been  in  Illi- 
nois and  New  York,  both  of  which  appear  to 
have  developed  laws  which,  while  retaining 
much  of  the  flexibility  of  the  "parens 
patriae"  doctrine  which  governed  the  juve- 
nile laws  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
provide  for  carefully  drawn  procedural  safe- 
guards which  are  the  basic  right  of  every 
child  and  which  should  alleviate  many  of  the 
abuses  often  found  in  dealings  with  juveniles. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  other  states, 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Commis- 
sioners, in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  has  pre- 
pared a  Uniform  Juvenile  Court  Act.  Com- 
paring the  Massachusetts  statutes  for  juve- 
niles with  these  acts  indicated  that  there  are 
several  areas  of  the  Commonwealth's  law 
which  should  be  reviewed.  Some  of  these  are: 

a.  categories  of  "delinquent"  and  " way- 
ward" child  notice  provisions 

b.  provisions  for  counsel 

c.  dispositional  alternatives 

d.  detention  procedures 

e.  procedures  for  binding  cases  over  to 
Superior  Court 

f.  intake 

In  Standards  for  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts,  it  is  stated: 

"While  a  court  must  have  reasonable 
discretion  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  child,  and  must  have  the  facilities  neces- 
sary for  study,  care,  and  treatment,  if  it  is 
not  to  attempt  something  beyond  its  compe- 
tence, certain  principles  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally applicable  even  to  the  most  progres- 
sive courts,  and  should  be  recognized  as  an 
essential  part  of  individualized  justice  by 
all  coming  into  contact  with  the  court. 
These  include: 

— The  conditions  under  which  the  State 
is  empowered  to  intervene  should  be  specifi- 
cally and  clearly  delineated  in  the  statutes...; 


— Both  the  child  and  his  parents  are  en- 
titled to  know  the  basis  on  which  the  State 
seeks  to  intervene  and  on  which  itpredicates 
its  plan  for  care  and  treatment  of  the 
child.  .  .; 

— The  statute  should  limit  the  court  as  to 
the  type  of  disposition  it  may  make  on  the 
nature  of  the  case  .  .  . ;  and 

— Certain  procedural  safeguards  must  be 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  parents  and  children." 

The  Massachusetts  laws  in  Chapter  119 
Section  52-83A,  clearly  do  not  meet  these 
tests  (although  the  new  court  rules  deal  with 
some  of  these  issues).  Many  of  the  laws 
have  not  been  changed  since  1906,  when  they 
were  first  enacted.  It  is  crucial  that  they 
be  brought  up  to  date  in  order  to  assist 
the  courts  in  their  response  to  delinquency. 

While  review  of  the  statutes  should  be 
undertaken,  it  is  a  long  and  difficultprocess. 
In  the  meantime  there  is  much  concern  by 
the  authorities  in  Massachusetts,  that  the 
total  lack  of  standardization  in  the  juvenile 
sessions  has  had  a  deleterious  effect,  and 
the  quality  of  justice  from  court  to  court 
may  differ  on  account  of  procedural  dif- 
ference. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendation  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile  Courts  of  the 
Technical  Advisory  Committee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  of  this  agency,  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  District  Courts  appointed  a  five  man 
committee  of  judges  to  prepare  the  rules 
for  juvenile  sessions.  The  Massachusetts 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  of  the 
National  Council,  provided  staff  assistance. 
Immediately  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this 
plan,  the  Chief  Judge  announced  the  promul- 
gation of  rules  83  through  87,  for  the  juve- 
nile session. 

While  these  recently  promulgated  rules 
are  minimal  in  comparison  to  those  pre- 
pared in  Minnesota  and  New  Jersey,  and  to 
the  Model  Rules  published  by  the  NCCD, 
they  are  an  important  first  step.  More  sig- 
nificantly, these  rules  indicate  judiciary  con- 
cern over  improving  the  fairness  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  juvenile  session. 
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By  means  of  recodified  laws  and  care- 
fully drawn  rules,  it  may  be  possible  to  deal 
with   the    dilemma   of  the  juvenile  court: 

"maintaining  its  social  philosophy  and 
viewpoint,  its  formality  and  friendly  atmos- 
phere, and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the 
risk  of  casual  disregard  of  the  basic  rights 
of  the  child  and  family,  rights  which  can 
only  be  preserved  by  retaining  protective 
legal  procedures" 

E0  Post  Adjudicative  Services 

1.  Probation 

Just  as  the  police  have  the  double  re- 
sponsibility of  prevention  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  probation  staff  are  in- 
volved both  in  the  adjudicating  process  and  in 
post-adjudicative  services. 

It  has  been  stated  by  many  authorities 
that  the  probation  officer's  duties  are  among 
the  most  critical.  Once  a  complaint  is  made 
against  a  juvenile,  it  is  the  probation  offi- 
cer who  conducts  the  background  investiga- 
tion. He  is  present  at  all  formal  proceed- 
ings, and  he  supervises  the  majority  of  of- 
fenders who  are  adjudicated  delinquent.  He 
has  considerable  responsibility  for  deciding 
at  the  time  of  arrest  who  will  be  sent  home 
or  kept  in  detention,  of  handling  a  large  num- 
ber of  informal  arrangements,  and  of  finding 
resources  and  facilities  for  the  court  to  use. 

It  would  be  difficult  enough  to  accomplish 
these  duties  if  caseloads  were  at  manageable 
levels,  which  the  President's  Commission 
recommended  to  be  thirty-five  cases  per  pro- 
bation officer.  It  is  impossible  to  even  ap- 
proach accomplishing  this  under  present 
conditions. 

The  number  of  cases  handled  by  proba- 
tion officers  in  Massachusetts  varies  from 
court  to  court.  In  a  study  done  by  the  Mass- 
achusetts Committee  on  Children  and  Youth, 
during  the   period  .1963-1967,  it  was  found 

that  in  only  three  courts  were  the  caseloads 
less  than  fifty.  In  five  courts,  the  caseload 
was  between  51-100,  and  in  three  it  was  over 
200.  In  the  courts  reporting  over  500  cases 
per  year,  the  caseloads  varied  from  44  per 
officer  in  Boston  to  248  per  officer  in  Ply- 


mouth. Last  year  this  Committee  checked 
approximately  75%  of  the  courts,  and  it 
found  that  in  only  one  court  was  the  ratio  of 
juveniles  on  probation  per  officer  less  than 
thirty-five,  and  in  that  court  the  probation 
officer  carried,  in  addition,  an  adult  case- 
load. The  average  ratio  was  ninety-one  per 
office,  and  the  range  went  up  to  160  per  offi- 
cer. 

According  to  Standards  for  Juvenile  and 
Family  Courts,  "the  optimum  size  of  a  pro- 
bation officer's  caseload  is  a  matter  on  which 
considerable  research  needs  to  be  done.  Fac- 
tors in  the  determination  of  caseloads  per 
worker  vary  from  probation  department  to 
probation  department.  Among  them  are  the 
quality  of  supervision,  the  training  and  skills 
of  the  workers,  the  proportion  of  the  worker's 
time  spent  in  travel,  and  the  amount  and  kind 
of  clerical  services  available  to  the  worker. 
Also,  caseloads  will  depend  in  part  on  other 
assigned  duties,  such  as  the  making  of  social 
studies." 

The  authority  to  appoint  probation  officers 
rests  with  the  individual  judges,  who  are 
limited  by  budget  appropriations.  The  Com- 
missioner of  Probation  continuously  surveys 
the  work  of  probation  officers  and  recom- 
mends to  the  judges  the  number  of  officers 
they  should  have. 

Each  district  court  in  Massachusetts  has 
its  own  probation  staff,  responsible  to  that 
court.  Probation  is  administered  statewide 
by  the  Commissioner  to  oversee  juvenile  af- 
fairs. There  is  no  statutory  distinction  be- 
tween those  probation  officers  handling  adults 
and  those  handling  juveniles  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ch.  276  Sec.  83A-Juvenile  Districts). 
As  a  matter  of  practicality ,  however,  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  eight  of  the  three  hun- 
dred seventy-nine  probation  officers  devote 
a  substantial  portion  to  young  offenders. 

The  number  of  juvenile  probation  officers 
per  court  varies.  For  example,  Boston  Juve- 
nile Court  now  has  eighteen  probation  offi- 
cers. Springfield  has  only  four,  Worcester 
has  three,  and  Cambridge  has  four.  Under 
special  legislation  (Ch.  276  Sec.  83A)  the 
administrative  committee  of  the  district 
courts  is  authorized  to  set  up  juvenile  pro- 
bation districts,  which  serve  more  than  one 
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court.  Eight  such  districts  have  been  estab- 
lished, in  Berkshire  County,  Bristol  County, 
Essex  County,  Middlesex  County,  Norfolk 
County,  Plymouth  County  and  two  in  Wor- 
cester County.  These  districts  take  in 
thirty- six  courts.  There  are  between  two 
and  six  probation  officers  in  each  district, 
and  all  have  at  least  one  female  officer. 

It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  juve- 
nile probation  in  Massachusetts  is  an  ef- 
fective program  because  there  have  not 
been  any  evaluation  of  probation  programs. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  say  that  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  new  probation  officers 
are  needed.  However,  the  Margaruite  Warren 
Community  Treatment  Program  in  Calif- 
ornia, a  demonstration  study  which  was  eval- 
uated over  a  five  year  period,  did  prove 
that  with  low  caseloads  and  intensive  treat- 
ment services,  there  is  apparently  less  re- 
cidivism. 

Only  one  program  of  this  type  is  in  ex- 
istence in  Massachusetts.  This  is  the  Citi- 
zenship Training  Group  of  the  Boston  Ju- 
venile Court.  Citizenship  Training  Group, 
Inc.,  was  founded  in  1936  to  provide  select- 
ed male  adjudicated  delinquents  with  inten- 
sivO  supervision  and  services  within  the 
community.  Under  this  program,  selected 
youths  on  probation  must  report  daily  for 
individual  counselling,  physical  examina- 
tions, and  such  recreational  services  as 
summer  camps.  During  the  period  1936- 
1963,  2,371  boys  participated  in  this  program, 
A  self-evaluation  conducted  by  the  Executive 
Director  indicated  that  59.4  percent  of  all 
participants  in  the  program  and  80  percent 
of  those  completing  the  program  were  never 
again  recorded  as  either  juvenile  or  adult 
offenders.  In  1966,  it  established  a  girls' 
unit  at  the  Boston  YWCA.  The  funding  of 
the  project  has  come  from  the  Boston  Ju- 
venile Court  (which  pays  the  salaries  of  the 
director  and  certain  other  staff  who  are 
probation  officers),  and  such  private  organ- 
izations as  the  YMCA,  Rotary,  Jaycees,  the 
Permanent  Charities  Fund,  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Company,  and  other  private  busi- 
nesses. 


ficial  thing:  they  would  reduce  caseloads, 
which  would  release  officers  to  conduct  more 
thorough  background  investigations  and  allow 
for  more  effective  supervision.  On  a  cost 
basis  alone,  it  is  much  more  economical  to 
have  a  child  on  probation — at  the  cost  of  $300 
per  year — than  in  an  institution — at  the  cost 
of  $4,000  per  year. 

The  President's  Commission  proposed 
one  method  of  alleviating  caseloads,  the  use 
of  volunteers  and  subprofessional  aides.  Such 
people,  if  properly  trained  and  supervised, 
could,  for  example,  collect  and  verify  infor- 
mation about  offenders.  Moreover,  subpro- 
fessionals  often  have  experienced  problems 
and  have  come  from  backgrounds  similar  to 
those  of  adjudicated  delinquents.  This  may 
give  a  probation  aide  rapport  with  an  offen- 
der that  a  professional  could  never  estab- 
lish. A  third  benefit  from  the  use  of  such 
persons  is  development  of  manpower  for 
future  probation  staff  needs.  Similar  pro- 
grams have  had  remarkable  success  in  Eng- 
land. 

Steps  have  already  been  taken  to  enable 
Massachusetts  to  put  a  program  into  effect 
immediately.  Under  Chapter  401  of  the  Acts 
of  1967,  authority  was  given  to  the  judges  of 
the  district  courts  to  appoint  subprofessionals 
as  deputy  probation  officers.  The  Boston 
Juvenile  Court  has  made  fairly  extensive  use 
of  students  in  this  capacity,  but  few  other 
courts  have  as  yet  taken  advantage  of  this 
Act. 

There  are  approximately  125  courts  in 
the  United  States  using  local  volunteers  to 
assist  with  probation.  Probably  the  most 
famous  and  most  sophisticated  of  these 
programs  is  the  Boulder  County  (Colorado) 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Project.  Under  that 
program,  volunteers,  either  college  students 
or  adults  from  the  community,  are  assigned 
on  a  one-to-one  basis  with  a  probationer. 
They  have  two  functions:  first,  as  authority 
figures  to  enforce  the  rules  of  probation 
and  second,  as  counsellors  for  the  proba- 
tioner and  his  family  on  any  problem  that 
may  arise. 


Additional  probation  officers  alone,  while  In  "A  Volunteer  Probation  Officer's  Man- 

not  the  answer  to  effective  community  treat-        ual",  prepared  for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
ment, would  accomplish  at  least  one  bene-        linquency  and  Youth  Development,  the  advan- 
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tages   and   disadvantages   of  volunteers  are 
frankly  discussed.     The  advantages  are: 

1)  increased  number  of  total  contact  with 
the  probationer 

2)  frequent  contacts  with  an  influential 
person  who  may  fill  various  roles 

3)  the  authority  figure  and  friend 

4)  cost 

5)  community  involvement 

6)  less  threatening  than  paid  court  staff 

7)  different   source   of  information  and 
viewpoint 

8)  less  age  differential  (with  college  stu- 
dents) 

9)  training  ground  for  future  probation 
staff 

Its  disadvantages  are: 

1)  cost  and  staff  time 

2)  negative  results  by  an  untrained  per- 


son 


3)  extra  communication  problems 


It  appears  that  the  advantages  far  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages.  However,  in  order 
to  contribute  to  the  greater  possibility  of 
success,  careful  planning  should  be  under- 
taken. The  recruiting,  screening,  and  ori- 
entation of  volunteers  should  be  a  well  pre- 
pared process.  A  lot  of  time  will  need  to  be 
allocated  to  development  of  probation  offi- 
cers' relationship  with  volunteer  probation 
officers.  This  latter  problem,  of  course, 
will  depend  upon  the  duties  given  to  the 
volunteer.  Some  of  these  could  be:  Big 
Brother  or  Big  Sister,  case  aide,  intake 
aid,  deputy  probation  officer,  or  counselor. 

Volunteers  can  also  be  utilized  to  assist 
in  the  provisions  of  specialized  treatment. 
For  example,  in  Boulder  they  have  developed 
a  tutoring  project,  under  which  a  volunteer 
tutor  helps  the  probationer  with  his  school 
work.  In  this  type  of  program,  recruitment, 
screening,  and  training  are  even  more  criti- 
cal. 

The  Committee  on  Probation,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  has 
e  stablished  standards  for  appointment  as  pro- 
bation officers.    They  are: 

1)  exemplary     character     and    demon- 
strated interest  in  human  welfare 


2)  physical  fitness,  determine  by  a  phy- 
sician's certificate 

3)  age — 25-45  years,  inclusive 

4)  education — a  bachelor's  degree  from 
an  accredited  college 

5)  experience — one  year  of  paid  full  time 
experience  in  a  social  welfare  or  similar 
agency  of  high  standards,  o.r  one  year  of 
graduate  work  in  a  recognized  school  of 
social  work 

Approximately  80%  of  the  probation  staff 
now  meet  these  standards. 

The  Commissioner  of  Probation  conducts 
a  training  program  for  juvenile  probation  of- 
ficers. It  consists  of  the  topics  related  to 
the  duties  of  a  juvenile  probation  officer, 
such  as  the  role  of  the  police,  the  use  of 
community  facilities,  the  Youth  Service 
Board,  and  the  school.  It  also  defines  the 
laws  and  the  role  of  the  judge  in  the  juve- 
nile court.  This  program  is  conducted 
without  any  appropriation. 

The  standards  for  selection  of  juvenile 
probation  officers  have  not  changed  signifi- 
cantly since  1923,  when  the  Children's  Bureau 
set  out  minimum  qualifications  as: 

a)  education:  preferably  graduation 
from  college  or  its  equivalent,  or  from  a 
school  of  social  work;  and 

b)  experience:  at  least  one  year  of 
casework  under  supervision 

Against  this  criteria,  the  probation  offi- 
cers of  Massachusetts  come  out  very  well, 
and  indeed,  are  among  the  highest  qualified 
in  the  nation. 

Besides  setting  high  standards  for  selec- 
tion, it  is  stressed  in  many  publications  that 
the  type  of  training  given  to  juvenile  proba- 
tion officers  is  crucial.  This  requires  analy- 
sis of  the  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes 
that  a  juvenile  probation  officer  needs.  Some 
of  these  are  discussed  in  Training  for  Juve- 
nile Probation  Officers,  prepared  for  a  work- 
shop conducted  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  It 
stated  that  there  should  be  knowledge  of  the 
function  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  law,  human 
growth  and  change,  sociology  and  delinquency, 
the  community,  the  roles  of  other  personnel, 
authority,  and  records  and  their  use.  There 
should  also  be  skills  in  making  decisions,  in 
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working  with  others,  in  communication,  in  or- 
ganization of  work,  in  using  authority,  and  in 
observation  and  evaluation.  In  addition,  a 
juvenile  probation  officer's  attitudes  should 
indicate  sensitivity  to  a  clients  needs,  objec- 
tivity, personal  integrity,  motivation  to  learn, 
and    commitment    to    serving   delinquents. 

The  implications  of  this  analysis  are  that 
a  large  percentage  of  the  skills,  attitudes, 
and  knowledge  is  developed  through  an  educa- 
tion and  training  process.  Thus,  academic 
preparation  would  deal  with  concepts  as  op- 
posed to  facts,  learning  experience  in  theory 
and  practice,  developing  changes  in  thinking, 
and  attitudinal  base.  Training,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  consist  of  communication,  de- 
tailed information  of  court  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, familiarity  with  the  role  of  those 
frequently  involved  in  cases  (such  as  lawyers, 
police,  school  personnel)  and  the  place  of  the 
court  in  the  community. 

Although  many  of  these  subject  areas  are 
covered  in  the  existing  training  programs 
conducted  by  the  Commissioner,  it  does  not 
meet  the  above  standards.  This  is  primarily 
due  to  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  appro- 
priate any  money  for  orientation  or  in-ser- 
vice training.  To  remedy  this  situation,  this 
Committee,  in  cooperation  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Proba'ti on,  has  submitted  corrective 
legislation.  It  would  provide  paid  leaves  of 
absence  to  probation  officers  to  attend 
courses  of  higher  education,  and  would  make 
mandatory  in-service  and  orientation  training 
for  probation  staff.  At  the  time  of  the  writing 
of  this  plan,  it  is  unknown  if  this  legislation 
will  be  enacted. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  different 
types  of  training  programs  for  juvenile  pro- 
bation officers  tested  under  grants  from  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  De- 
velopment. One  was  done  in  this  area  by  the 
Training  Center  for  Youth  Development  of  the 
Boston  University  Law  Medicine  Institute. 
Much  of  the  existing  training  programs  in 
Massachusetts  is  taken  from  this  demonstra- 
tion program,  which  involved  training  mem- 
bers of  the  probation  service*  to  use  modern 
methods. 

2.  Court  Clinics 

To  assist  the  judge  and  probation  staff  in 


their  decisions  and  dispositions,  about  fifteen 
courts  have  established  court  clinics.  These 
clinics  are  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  but  are  responsible 
to  the  judge  of  the  court  in  which  they  are 
situated. 

The  clinics  are  intended  to  provide  the 
following  services: 

— consultation  on  matters  of  incom- 
petency, hospital  commitment,  dangerous- 
ness,  disposition,  and  treatment; 

— mental  health  services  to  offenders 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court;  and 

— training  of  court  staff. 

Clinics  are  now  located  in  fourteen  districts 
that  have  jurisdiction  over  juveniles  and  the 
Boston  Juvenile  Court.  While  the  services 
are  for  both  adults  and  juveniles,  the  annual 
reports  indicate  that  juveniles  are  the  pri- 
mary clientele,  despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
a  small  minority  of  the  court's  business. 

In  1965,  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Mental  Health  Planning  Project  stressed  the 
importance  of  the  court  clinics  program, 
and  recommended  that  they  be  extended  to  all 
district  and  superior  courts  in  the  Common- 
wealth. It  also  noted  the  difficulty  in  im- 
plementing this  recommendation  because  of 
the  dearth  of  available  qualified  professional 
personnel.  In  1966,  the  Attorney  General's 
Advisory  Committee  reported  that  the  courts 
with  clinics  unanimously  praised  their  value. 
In  addition,  they  found  courts  without  clinics 
had  limited  access  to  psychiatric  diagnoses 
and  services.  As  a  result,  they  were  often 
forced  to  send  a  child  to  a  detention  facility 
in  order  to  get  an  evaluation  and  to  commit 
marginal  cases  because  no  community  facili- 
ties were  available  for  outpatient  work. 

Under  the  new  mental  health  reorganiza- 
tion, provision  has  been  made  for  imple- 
mentation of  the  court  clinic  program.  Each 
regional  office  will  have  a  legal  medicine  co- 
ordinator, who  may  be  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  a  clinic  in  that  region.  This  will  allow 
for  the  sharing  of  the  personnel  of  clinics 
within  each  region  and  the  utilizing  of  per- 
sonnel from  area  mental  health  centers. 
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The  clinics  have  never  been  objectively 
evaluated,  however,  so  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
their  value  except  by  the  statements  of  those 
who  have  access  to  them.  Although  this  type 
of  service  is  needed  by  a  court,  it  should  be 
determined  whether  it  could  be  provided 
more  economically  from  outside  the  court, 
such  as  at  a  community  mental  health  cen- 
ter or  guidance  center.  Much  more  infor- 
mation should  be  gathered  before  signifi- 
cant   action    in    this    area    is   undertaken. 

3.  County  Training  Schools 

Probation  is  the  most  utilized  means  of 
disposition  within  the  community.  However, 
there  are  often  cases  which  the  court  feels 
require  taking  the  child  out  of  the  community. 
For  cases  which  involve  delinquency  because 
of  the  commission  of  school  offenses,  such  as 
truancy,  or  a  habitual  school  offender,  judges 
may  commit  youth  to  one  of  the  county  train- 
ing schools. 

There  are  three  county  training  schools: 
Essex,  Hampden,  and  Middlesex.  Youth  com- 
mitted to  these  schools  may  only  be  held  until 
they  are  sixteen,  the  maximum  age  for  school 
attendance  in  Massachusetts.  The  average 
daily  population  at  these  schools  is  two  hun- 
dred. The  schools  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  County  Commissioner  of  each  county, 
and  are  inspected  each  year  by  the  Division 
of  Youth  Service. 

All  other  children  who  the  court  believes 
cannot  be  dealt  with  within  the  community 
must  be  committed  to  the  Youth  Service 
Board.  Courts  may  not  commit  directly  to 
the  Board's  training  schools. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  county  train- 
ing schools.  By  being  under  the  counties 
instead  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  they 
have  become  a  source  of  dispute  with  respect 
to  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  program  of 
the  Youth  Service  Board.  Indeed,  several 
legislative  commissions  have  recommended 
that  they  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  the 
Division,  but  legislation  to  that  effect  has 
never  passed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
whole  concept  of  separate  treatment  for 
school  offenders  should  be  evaluated. 

4.  The  Youth  Service  Board  and  Division 
of  Youth  Service 


The  Youth  Service  Board  is  a  three  per- 
son board  established  under  Chapter"6  of  the 
General  Laws.  The  Board  conducts  a  com- 
pletely independent  process  of  disposition 
with  respect  to  the  youth  committed  to  it. 
T  o  carry  out  its  duties  of  classifying  and 
treating  youth,  the  Board  maintains  a  number 
of  institutions,  which  fall  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  the  agency 
designated  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
Board. 

When  a  child  is  committed  to  the  custody 
of  the  Youth  Service  Board,  he  must  initially 
be  classified.  To  gather  the  information 
needed  for  this  decision,  the  Division  has 
established  regional  reception-detention  cen- 
ters across  the  State ,  There  are  four  of  these 
centers,  for  boys  in  Roslindale,  for  girls  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  and  for  both  in  Worcester 
and  Westfield.  Although  the  reception-deten- 
tion centers  perform  both  functions,  we  shall 
only  consider  the  reception  function  at  this 
time.     Detention  will  be  discussed  later. 

During  the  stay  in  reception,  which  aver- 
ages about  six  weeks,  youths  are  given  a 
battery  of  intelligence  tests,  analyzed  by 
psychiatrists  or  psychiatric  social  workers, 
and  evaluated.  Simultaneously,  a  parole  of- 
ficer conducts  a  background  investigation  on 
the  child.  When  all  the  information  is  col- 
lected, it  is  reviewed  by  the  Youth  Service 
Board,  which  makes  a  decision  on  the  type 
of  treatment  which  they  believe  appropriate. 
They  may  release  the  child  immediately  (but 
only  with  the  approval  of  the  committing 
court),  permit  him  liberty  under  supervision 
(parole),  or  order  him  to  one  of  the  institu- 
tions or  training  schools  or  to  any  other 
program  they  have  available. 


a.  Institutions 

The  institutions  and  schools  run  by  the 
Division  are: 

Residential  Treatment  Unit— John  Augus- 
tus Hall  in  Oakdale  which  serves  delin- 
quent boys  seven  through  twelve,  and  is  lo- 
cated about  fifty  miles  from  Boston  on  a 
thirty-three  acre  tract.  The  average  daily 
population  at  this  school  is  about  seventy- 
five. 
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Lyman  School  for  Boys  in  Westboro — 
established  in  1846,  located  about  thirty- 
five  miles  from  Boston.  It  has  a  capacity 
of  about  200,  and  consists  of  thirty-two  build- 
ings, which  include  eight  cottages,  an  ad- 
ministration building,  clinical  building,  in- 
firmary, two  school  buildings,  auditorium, 
cafeteria,  power  plant,  services  building,  and 
farm  buildings. 

Industrial  School  for  Boys  in  Shirley — 
for  older  boys  between  the  ages  of  15-18, 
it  consists  of  thirty-one  buildings,  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  Shaker  Village.  The  school 
covers  900  acres  about  forty-five  miles  from 
Boston.  The  capacity  of  the  school  is  255 
boys.  Boys  are  taught  various  types  of  skills 
such  as  printing,  carpentry. 

Institute  for  Juvenile  Guidance  in  Bridge- 
water — for  boys  ages  14-21,  specially  se- 
lected because  of  character  disorders,  psy- 
choneurotics, pre-psychotics,  sexual  devi- 
ates, habitual  delinquents,  and  custodial  prob- 
lems. Boys  are  transferred  from  other  in- 
stitutions or  from  the  reception  centers.  The 
Institute  has  a  capacity  for  100,  but  fre- 
quently is  overcrowded.  The  program  is 
security  oriented,  with  a  small  staff  of 
counsellors  and  security  masters. 

The  Stephen  L.  French  Youth  Forestry 
Camp  in  Brewster — located  on  Cape  Cod 
in  the  Nicker  son  State  Forest  Park.  Its 
capacity  is  thirty  beds,  with  the  average 
population  being  about  twenty-seven.  The 
average  length  of  stay  is  six  months.  Boys 
sent  here  are  low  security  risks,  and  are 
assigned  to  forestry  details  five  days  a  week. 
There  are  no  fences,  locked  doors,  or  other 
restraints  at  this  camp.  The  staff  number 
about  twelve. 

The  Industrial  School  for  Girls  in  Lan- 
caster— the  only  girls'  institution  is  located 
on  a  three  hundred  acre  tract  about  fifty 
miles  from  Boston.  It  has  fifteen  buildings 
and  a  staff  of  about  one  hundred.  The  school 
has  a  population  of  about  one  hundred  forty. 

b.  General 

The  Youth  Service  Board  has  custody  of 
children  committed  to  it  until  they  are  re- 
leased or  they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
It   makes   the   decision   at  each  step  of  the 


process;  for  example,  it  makes  the  decision 
that  a  child  should  be  placed  in  an  institu- 
tion or  school;  it  must  then  meet  again  to 
decide  when  the  child  should  be  placed  on 
parole;  and  it  must  decide  when  to  release 
the  child  from  its  custody. 

c.  Parole 

One  of  the  alternatives  available  to  the 
Youth  Service  Board  is  to  place  the  child  on 
parole — that  is  in  the  community,  under  its 
supervision.  This  may  be  done  either  after 
classification  or  after  the  child  has  been  in 
an  institution.  Most  frequently,  it  is  done  in 
the  latter  circumstances. 

There  are  approximately  fifteen  hundred 
youth  on  parole.  This  is  a  much  reduced 
number  in  comparison  to  1965,  when  there 
were  about  2,300.  The  service  is  separated 
into  boys  parole  and  girls  parole,  both  of 
which  fall  under  the  Deputy  Director  of  Field 
Services.  There  are  thirty-five  parole  agents 
for  boys  and  twelve  for  girls. 

Parole  agents  perform  a  wide  variety  of 
duties  in  addition  to  case  supervision.  They 
include  home  investigations,  coordination  of 
community  resources,  and  liaison  with  the 
courts. 

The  Division  also  has  a  special  intensive 
parole  program  called  educational  counsel- 
ling. It  was  established  as  a  demonstration 
project  in  1964,  and  differs  in  that  carefully 
selected  personnel  are  specially  trained  and 
given  limited  caseloads.  Recidivism  rates 
under  this  program  tend  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  under  the  regular  parole  program. 
Fifteen  percent  of  the  children  on  parole  do 
not  live  in  their  own  homes,  but  reside  in 
group  facilities,  which  are  reimbursed  by  the 
Division  at  the  rate  of  $75  per  week. 

d.  Detention 

Another  area  which  involves  the  Division 
of  Youth  Service  as  well  as  the  court  is  de- 
tention. Detention  practices  are  governed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  juvenile  laws.  Chapter 
119  Section  66  prohibits  the  detention  of  youth 
in  a  jail  or  lockup,  unless  that  lockup  has  been 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  as 
appropriate  for  children  and  unless  the  police 
make  a  written  request  to  the  court. 
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A  child  between  seven  and  fourteen  who 
is  being  held  for  further  examination,  trial 
or  continuance,  may  be  detained  only  by  com- 
mitting him  to  the  custody  of  the  Youth  Ser- 
vice Board.  If  the  child  is  being  held  solely 
for  custodial  purposes,  he  must  be  returned 
to  the  court  within  fifteen  days.  If  he  is 
being  held  for  diagnostic  purposes,  he  must 
be  returned  within  thirty-five  days. 

Youth  in  detention  are  in  the  custody  of  the 
Youth  Service  Board.  The  board's  four  re- 
gional detention  centers  are  those  also  used 
for  reception.  They  are  for  boys  in  Roslin- 
dale;  for  girls,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  for  both 
in  Worcester  and  Springfield. 

Nearly  800  children  are  ordered  to  deten- 
tion in  a  year.  About  25%  of  those  detained 
are  for  diagnostic  purposes.  Frequently,  the 
length  of  detention  of  the  individual  child  ex- 
ceeds the  statutory  limit  because  there  is 
no  prohibition  on  the  court  from  ordering  the 
child  back  into  detention, 

e.  Studies  of  Division 

Since  1965,  there  have  been  several 
studies  of  the  Youth  Service  Board  and  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Service.  These  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Attorney  General's  Advisory 
Committee  on  Juvenile  Crime,  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  the 
1967  Special  Legislative  Committee  to  Study 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service.  Each  of  these 
studies  attempted  to  evaluate  the  Division's 
program  and  organization,  and  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  to  reprint  all  of  the  findings 
of  these  various  groups.  Taken  together,  how- 
ever, these  reports,  and  reports  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  and  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Service  to  Youth,  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  problems  of  the  Divi- 
sion are  extremely  serious,  and  require  im- 
mediate action.  In  this  plan  we  will  deal 
with  the  most  serious  of  these  problems. 


(1)  Personnel 

According  to  all  sources  the  personnel 
situation  of  the  Division  is  in  a  crisis  stage. 
There  is  an  astonishing  rate  of  personnel 
turnover — between  70-75  percent  in  the  re- 


ception-detention centers  and  between  30-50 
percent  in  the  institutions.  Personnel  are 
holding  job  positions  in  one  category  and 
working  in  another.  The  primary  reasons  for 
this  appear  to  be  low  salary  levels  and  the 
limited  opportunity  for  professional  improve- 
ment. Combined  work-study  programs  are 
rarely  utilized,  few  of  the  professional  staff 
are  able  to  assume  limited  academic  re- 
sponsibilities, and  training  programs  are 
virtually  nonexistent. 

(2)  Institutional  Education  and  Training 

Probably  the  most  criticized  area  of  the 
Division  has  been  its  educational  and  training 
programs,  which  all  the  reports  stated  were 
so  poorly  conducted  that  anything  less  than 
complete  revamping  would  be  an  inadequate 
remedy.  In  Guides  and  Goals  for  Institutions 
Serving  Delinquent  Children,  it  is  stated: 

"What  takes  place  under  the  auspices 
of  education  is  related  to  all  other  aspects 
of  the  institution  programs — the  work  activi- 
ties, cottage  life,  recreation,  and  clinical 
services. 


>  j 


It  is  further  noted  that  education  programs 
must  be  highly  individualized  and  integrated 
with  the  child's  therapy  or  treatment. 

Equally  important  is  vocational  training, 
which  is  also  not  performing  according  to 
even  minimum  standards.  In  both  areas  com- 
plete and  comprehensive  studies  are  needed 
to  determine  what  programs  can  be  instituted. 

(3)  Clinical  Services 

Without  proper  clinical  services,  the  idea 
of  treatment  by  a  State  authority  cannot  be  a 
reality.  In  spite  of  this,  the  Division  can  ob- 
tain only  eighty  hours  a  week  of  psychiatric 
services  for  its  entire  population,  according 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Service  to 
Youth. 


From  the  time  a  child  is  placed  in  a  re- 
ception center,  where  diagnosis  is  to  be 
undertaken,  to  the  time  he  is  released,  it  is 
essential  that  adequate  clinical  services  be 
available.  The  Youth  Service  Board  cannot 
make  an  evaluation  or  classification  without 
clinicians.    Yet,  visits  to  the  various  institu- 
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tions  indicate  that  few  clinicians  have  been 
attracted    and  the  attrition  rate  is  high. 

Quite  clearly,  the  whole  clinical  program 
must  be  substantially  upgraded. 

(4)  Aftercare 

The  period  of  readjustment  to  the  com- 
munity is  considered  to  be  the  most  critical 
in  determining  the  success  of  a  rehabilita- 
tion program.  It  should  be  closely  inte- 
grated with  the  institutional  program  and  the 
community.  Moreover,  the  qualifications  of 
the  personnel,  when  duties  are  similar  to 
those  of  probation  officers,  must  be  high. 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  recommended  that  the  parole 
and  educational  counsellor  program,  which 
perform  the  same  function,  should  be  unified. 
In  addition,  standards,  similar  to  those  of 
probation  officers,  should  be  instituted.  Both 
these  actions  would  hopefully  improve  the 
aftercare  service. 

However,  the  critical  area  in  field  ser- 
vices is  the  development  of  community  based 
alternatives  to  institutions.  Disappointingly, 
the  Division  has  few  of  these  available.  In 
the  Report  of  the  Juvenile  Institutions  Project, 
the  Osborne  Association  and  the  National 
Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency  set  out 
four  general  categories  of  programs:  (a) 
boarding  home  programs;  (b)  group  home 
programs;  (c)  day  care  programs;  and  (d) 
specialized  units  of  probation  or  parole  agen- 
cies. They  operate  under  various  auspices: 
local  courts,  municipalities,  counties,  State 
agencies,  and  private  organization. 

In  Massachusetts,  foster  care  programs 
for  neglected  children  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Division  of  Child  Guardianship 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  for 
delinquents  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service.  The  NCCD  notes 
that  it  appears  to  be  a  more  appropriate  and 
a  more  useful  resource  to  local  courts  than 
to  a  State  authority,  because  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  care  away  from  home,  but  in  the 
community,  is  needed,  then  it  is  likely  this 
placement  should  be  made  by  the  court. 

Group  homes  are  operated  on  a  con- 
tract basis -or  on  an  agency  operated  basis. 


An  example  of  a  contract  home  is  in  Minne- 
sota, where  the  State  youth  agency  contracts 
for  seven  homes.  Hillside  House  in  Rox- 
bury,  Massachusetts,  which  is  a  residence 
for  youth  released  from  institutions,  is  an- 
other example.  In  both  cases,  a  set  amount 
is  paid  for  each  bed  by  the  State  agency  to 
the  organization  running  the  home.  An  agency 
operated  group  home  is  one  run  by  the  agency 
responsible  for  placing  the  youth.  Programs 
of  this  nature  are  in  existence  in  Michigan, 
Los  Angeles,  and  Kansas. 

State  responsibility  in  this  area  is  di- 
vided among  several  agencies.  Primary  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  with  the  Division  of 
Child  Guardianship.  In  addition,  the  Division 
of  Youth  Service  is  authorized  to  place  chil- 
dren, and  the  Department  of  Mental  Health 
is  directed,  under  its  new  enabling  legisla- 
tion, to  develop  group  and  cottage  facilities 
for  children. 

Because  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  com- 
munity treatment  facilities,  it  is  crucial  that 
this  divided  effort  be  coordinated  and  that  re- 
sources be  provided  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  youth  in  the  community. 
Studies  to  accomplish  this  should  be  im- 
mediately undertaken. 


(5)  Reorganization   of  the  State  Youth 
Agency 

There  have  been  three  reasons  given  why 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service  should  be  re- 
organized: 

— It  should  be  an  independent  agency  or 
part  of  a  department  which  ' 'houses* •  com- 
patible functions; 

— The  existing  organizational  structure  is 
unsound;  and 

— The  present  definition  of  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities is  unclear. 

The  present  Youth  Service  Board  and  Di- 
vision of  Youth  Service  are  modeled  on  the 
Model  Youth  Correction  Act  of  1941.  Both 
the  NCCD  and  the  Children's  Bureau  recom- 
mend the  consolidation  of  all  services  to 
youth  on  a  statewide  basis.  This  would  in- 
clude: 
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a)  noncategorical  aid  programs  such  as 
foster  care,  adoption,  and  protective  services 

b)  residential  programs 

c)  field  services 

d)  community  organizations 

e)  subsidized  programs  for  delinquency 

f)  consultant  services 

g)  standards  and  rule  setting 
h)  manpower  development 

i)  operation  of  juvenile  probation,  deten- 
tion, and  diagnostic  services 
j)  research  and  evaluation 

A  second  point  made  by  both  agencies  is 
that  decision  making  should  rest  with  the 
chief  administrator  and  staff  and  not  with  a 
board.  Finally,  the  agency  should  provide 
for  effective  coordination  of  service  snot  pro- 
vided by  itself. 

There  are  several  proposals  now  being 
considered  by  the  legislature  as  to  how  proper 
reorganization  should  proceed.  Whatever  the 
result,  the  above  criteria  should  be  care- 
fully considered. 

There  are  many  other  problem  areas  in 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service  which  are  not 
discussed  in  this  plan  and  which  should  be 
carefully  studied  before  action  is  taken. 
Some  of  these  are  detention  programs,  recre- 
ation programs,  and  administration  and  man- 
agement. These  will  be  dealt  with  in  future 
plans. 

V.  Strategy 

While  recognizing  that  there  are  signifi- 
cant informational  gaps  about  juvenile  delin- 
quency in  Massachusetts,  it  is  still  possible 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  the  Commonwealth. 
In  the  opinion  of  those  persons  who  have  been 
dealing  with  the  problem,  the  types  of  pro- 
grams proposed  under  this  strategy  should 
have  the  best  chance  of  success  in  combat- 
ting delinquency. 

A.  Goals  and  Objectives 

Before  the  programs  are  discussed,  how- 
ever, it  is  essential  that  the  goals  and  ob- 
jectives for  the  juvenile  delinquency  por- 
tion of  the  plan  be  reviewed  and  be  placed 
in  perspective.  The  goals  are:  (1)  to  re- 
duce juvenile  delinquency;  and  (2)  to  improve 
the    administration   of  juvenile   justice.      It 


was  pointed  out  in  the  introduction  that  while 
these  goals  may  be  related,  they  have  separate 
identities  in  the  context  of  the  overall  goals 
for  this  plan.  The  programs  proposed  under 
this  plan  should,  where  possible,  try  to  ac- 
complish both  of  these  important  goals. 

1.  To  Reduce  Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  objectives  designed  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  reducing  delinquency  are  quite  broad. 
They  are: 

a.  Preventing  Delinquency 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  pre- 
vention of  delinquency  is  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. First,  by  emphasizing  prevention, 
action  will  be  taken  to  provide  identification 
and  services  prior  to  the  courtprocess,  which 
has  been  shown  to  have  deleterious  effects 
on  youth.  Second,  prevention  activity  is  syn- 
onomous  with  community  action,  where  the 
problems,  causes,  and  solution  to  delinquency 
probably  lie.  Third,  prevention  will  require 
action  at  the  stage  at  which  the  troubles 
should  be  more  treatable. 

By  its  very  definition,  prevention  is  a 
measure  taken  before  a  delinquent  act  has 
actually  occurred,  for  the  purposes  of  fore- 
stalling that  act  and  providing  some  allevia- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  act.  Used  in  this 
sense,  it  differs  significantly  from  control 
or  rehabilitation,  although  both  of  these 
terms  also  involve  prevention. 

b.  Rehabilitating  Offenders 

The  second  objective  for  reducing  delin- 
quency is  rehabilitation  of  offenders.  The 
persons  to  be  served  under  this  objective 
are  much  more  easily,  defined  and  much 
smaller.  Offenders  include  only  those  youth 
who  have  been  processed  by  the  system  (the 
courts,  and  the  Division  of  Youth  Service), 
and  who  have  been  adjudged,  by  the  appro- 
priate machinery,  as  delinquent.  The  total 
number  of  offenders  is  extremely  small  in 
comparison  to  the  total  number  of  youth  in 
Massachusetts.  Yet,  the  problems  of  those 
youth  are  much  more  severe,  much  more 
complex,  much  more  difficult  to  treat.  Be- 
cause the  recidivism  rates  in  juvenile  in- 
stitutions are  so  high,  and  because  the  num- 
ber of  repeaters  seems  to  be  increasing  in- 
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stead  of  decreasing,  and  because  these  are 
the  youth  who  are  committing  the  most 
serious  crimes,  their  rehabilitation  is  cru- 
cial to  the  reduction  of  delinquency. 

2.  To  Improve  the  Administration  of  Ju- 
venile Justice 

The  improvement  of  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice  primarily  involves  three 
agencies:  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service.  Each  of  these 
agencies  have  developed  special  approaches 
and  skills  for  dealing  with  youth,  which  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  their  activities 
with  respect  to  adults.  Care  must  be  taken 
at  each  stage  to  insure  that  the  process  is 
fair,  that  it  is  efficient,  and  that  it  is  eco- 
nomical. Thus  our  objectives  to  achieve 
this  goal  are  to: 

a.  Improving  the  Actions  of  Police 

Improvement  of  police  action  with  respect 
to  juveniles  will  accomplish  the  dual  goals 
of  increasing  the  fairness,  efficiency,  and 
economy  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  and 
also  preventing  delinquency.  The  police  are 
usually  the  initial  contact  point  with  the 
juvenile  justice  system  and  frequently  divert 
a  juvenile  from  entering  any  further  into  the 
system.  Thus,  the  officers  who  may  con- 
stitute the  most  critical  stage  in  community 
prevention  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
trained. 

b.  A  Just,  Efficient  and  Sensitive  Means 
of  Juvenile  Adjudication 

The  courts  also  have  a  dual  role.  They 
retain  jurisdiction  over  most  youth  who  are 
adjudicated  delinquent,  under  supervision  of 
a  probation  officer.  They  also  may  refer 
an  offender  to  a  community  agency.  Thus, 
the  court  performs  an  important  rehabilita- 
tion function.  At  the  same  time  the  courts, 
with  their  decision  makingpower,  their  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  the  accused,  and  their 
historic  preoccupation  with  procedural  fair- 
ness, are  the  basis  around  which  the  rest  of 
the  system  operates. 

c.  Fair  and  Effective  Handling  of  Youth- 
State  Youth  Authority 

The  Division  of  Youth  Service's  primary 


responsibility  is  rehabilitation.  Yet,  it  cannot 
act  with  arbitrariness  to  accomplish  this 
goal.  Its  procedures  should  be  fair,  its 
decisions  just.  The  development  of  means 
to  achieve  these  ideals  is  closely  tied  to 
the  goal  of  improving  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice. 


B.  Ranking  Objectives 

Ranking  these  objectives  is  difficult,  es- 
pecially in  the  light  of  the  lack  of  available 
information.  However,  there  are  some  as- 
sumptions that  can  be  made  based  on  recent 
developments.  First,  emphasis  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  and  the  major 
national  delinquency  oriented  organizations 
such  as  NCCD  and  the  Children's  Bureau, 
has  been  given  to  alternatives  to  the  court 
process,  through  prevention  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs.  Second,  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
gives  heavy  emphasis  to  prevention  and  re- 
habilitation programs,  and  requires  states 
to  provide  for  appropriate  balance  between 
them. 

The  most  important  objectives,  then, 
would  be  to  prevent  delinquency  and  to  re- 
habilitate offenders.  Because  prevention 
programs  appear  to  have  far  greater  poten- 
tial impact,  and  because  they  should  provide 
an  essential  service  needed  in  every  com- 
munity, prevention  should  be  given  the  high- 
est priority. 

On  the  other  hand,  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams can  be  much  more  narrowly  defined, 
can  probably  be  evaluated  in  more  ways,  and 
because  they  deal  with  a  limited  population, 
would  be  less  costly.  In  many  ways  the 
services  to  be  provided  in  both  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  programs  will  be  similar. 
Thus,  while  rehabilitation  of  offenders  may 
rank  second,  its  program  can  be  combined 
with  prevention  programs,  making  it  closely 
related. 

As  for  the  other  objectives,  relating  to 
improving  the  police,  the  courts,  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service,  it  appears  that 
because  the  police  are  the  critical  point  of 
referral,  because  they  have  contact  with  large 
numbers  of  youth,  and  because  their  needs  can 
be    more   easily   defined  and  accomplished, 
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action   with   respect  to  them  should  be  our 
next  ranking  objective. 

Improvement  in  the  statewide  youth  auth- 
ority is  crucial  to  development  of  community 
based  prevention  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, and  equally  important  to  provision  of 
police  training.  Also,  it  has  responsibili- 
ties to  large  number  of  youth  who  are  pro- 
cessed by  the  system  and  who  have  the  most 
severe  problem. 

Finally,  development  of  a  fair,  efficient, 
and  sensitive  court  system  is  also  important, 
and  indeed,  is  often  the  foundation  from 
which  many  of  the  other  programs  will 
develop.  However,  the  constraints  of  chang- 
ing the  court  system  are  so  great  as  to  man- 
date this  as  an  objective  of  lower  priority. 

In  describing  the  programs  which  will 
achieve  these  objectives,  it  must  be  re- 
emphasized  that  they  will  service  several 
objectives.  While  a  program  may  be  pri- 
marily to  prevent  delinquency,  it  also  may  be 
intended  to  collect  additional  data,  to  supple- 
ment rehabilitation  programs,  or  to  improve 
the  police,  court,  or  youth  authorities' ability 
to  deal  with  delinquency. 

The  analysis  of  prevention  programs  in 
Massachusetts  and  elsewhere  indicates  that 
there  is  little  information  about  delinquency, 
there  are  few  services  available,  there  is 
little  or  no  coordination  of  what  services  are 
available.  This  is  especially  true  for  the 
less  seriously  delinquent  or  potentially  de- 
linquent child.  In  order  to  accomplish  our 
primary  objective  of  preventing  delinquency, 
action  will  need  to  be  taken  on  both  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  following  alterna- 
tive programs  should  be  considered  by  the 
cities  and  towns.  In  their  consideration,  they 
should  first  determine  what  their  problems 
are  and  what  resources  presently  exist,  and 
then  select  the  type  of  program  most  suitable 
to  them. 

C.  Youth  Resources  Bureau 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  de- 
velop a  comprehensive  delinquency  preven- 
tion service  within  a  local  community  by 
coordinating  the  existing  community  services 
for  youth,  either  providing  or  developing  any 
additional  services  needed  in  the  community, 


and  acting  as  a  diagnosis  and  referral  cen- 
ter for  delinquents  or  those  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent.  The  project  could  be 
under  the  auspices  of  a  city  government, 
school,  court,  police  department,  community 
mental  health  center,  or  a  multi-service 
center.  It  would  initially  assess  the  nature 
and  scope  of  delinquency  in  its  jurisdiction, 
inventory  the  existing  services  available  to 
take  care  of  the  population,  and  determine 
what  additional  services-  are  necessary  to 
provide  the  minimum  basic  services  for  de- 
linquency prevention.  Another  responsibility 
would  be  the  development  of  plans  to  either 
provide  these  services  or  to  stimulate  their 
development  from  other  sources.  In  addition, 
the  Youth  Resources  Bureau  would  become  a 
central  information  bank,  and  a  source  of 
referral  for  other  agencies,  including  the 
police  and  the  court.  Finally  the  Bureau 
would  institute  evaluation  methods  to  assess 
its  own  performance  and  that  of  other  agen- 
cies in  the  community  so  as  to  provide  a 
basis  for  judging  their  effectivenss.  In  order 
to  carry  out  its  duties,  it  would  require  a 
minimum  staff  of  a  director,  social  case 
workers,  and  a  community  coordinator,  with 
part-time  access  to  psychiatric  and  psy- 
chologic services  for  diagnostic  purposes. 
The  minimum  services  a  Youth  Resource 
Bureau  should  make  available  are:  medical 
(physical  and  mental),  social  work,  voca- 
tional training,  remedial  education,  recre- 
ational, family  counselling,  home  placement, 
and  legal.  It  would  utilize  the  services  of 
other  community  agencies  arid  facilities  to  the 
greatest  extent  possible. 

The  project  will  test  the  use  of  early  de- 
tection and  provision  of  proper  services  as 
a  means  of  reducing  delinquency.  It  should 
also  improve  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  by  acting  as  an  alternative  to  involve- 
ment in  the  court  and  rehabilitation  system. 

The  Bureau  should,  in  addition,  develop  a 
much  broader  data  base  of  information  about 
delinquents  and  those  in  danger  of  becoming 
delinquent  in  its  role  as  a  central  diagnosis 
and  referral  agency.  This  will  enable  it  to 
collect  standardized  information  which  should 
assist  in  future  planning  and  will  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Evaluation  of  the  project  should  include  a 
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determination  of  the  project  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, a  selection  of  evaluation  techniques, 
validation  and  reliability  checks  of  data 
gathering  techniques,  and  careful  and  con- 
tinuous collection  of  information,  noting  the 
difference  and  testing  for  significant  changes. 

Because  the  aim  of  the  program  is  to  pre- 
vent delinquency,  youth  should  be  involved 
in   its   planning,   operation,  and  evaluation. 


D.  Youth  Centers 

The  objective  of  this  program  is  to  make  a 
constructive  impact  on  delinquency  preven- 
tion in  a  community  by  development  of  local 
centers  for  youth.  Provided  in  these  centers 
would  be  comprehensive  recreational  and 
social  services  coupled  with  use  of  trained 
professional  staff  to  coordinate  existingpro- 
grams  and  to  stimulate  new  programs  for 
the  enhancement  of  social,  health,  education 
services  of  youth.  The  project  could  be  con- 
ducted by  a  city  or  town,  neighborhood  asso- 
ciation, multi-service  center.  The  centers 
would  be  neighborhood  based,  would  provide 
counselling  and  referral,  keep  statistical 
data,  arrange  schedules  for  the  use  of 
facilities  in  the  area,  recruit  volunteers, 
direct  studies  and  research,  and  conduct 
special  events  and  activities.  Staff  would 
include  center  coordinators,  and  other  semi- 
professional  workers. 

The  centers  would  test  the  use  of  drop-in 
and  recreation  programs  as  means  to  attract 
youth  to  preventive  services.  Their  services 
might  also  make  them  alternatives  to  courts 
for  potential  delinquents. 

Evaluation  of  the  program  should  be  on- 
going, testing  such  things  as  numbers  of 
youth  taking  advantage  of  the  facilities,  the 
extent  of  treatment  service  to  be  provided, 
ability  of  the  center  to  coordinate  neighbor- 
hood and  community  recreational  and  treat- 
ment services,  follow-up  studies  of  youth 
served,  and  the  effectiveness  of  volunteers. 
The  analysis  of  many  of  these  services  could 
be  provided  through  an  arrangement  with  a 
community  mental  health  service. 

Crucial  to  this  project  would  be  a  strong 
voice  given  to  the  youth  served  in  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Centers  could  be  located  in  public  schools, 
Boys  Clubs  or  YMCA's,  or  local  neighfror- 
hood  areas. 

E.  School  Adjustment  Service  Team 

The  objective  of  this  project  would  be  to 
develop  in  a  school  an  individually  tailored 
program  for  students  who  are  delinquent  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  It  would 
accomplish  this  by  coordinating  the  skills 
of  the  professional  staff  now  working  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  under  the  direction 
of  a  school  adjustment  counsellor. 

The  project  would  be  conducted  by  a  school 
system  or  an  individual  school,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  committee.  It  would 
consist  of  a  teacher,  an  adjustment  coun- 
sellor, a  clinical  psychologist,  a  child  psy- 
chiatrist, and  a  public  health  nurse,  some 
of  whom  would  be  on  a  part-time  basis, 
according  to  their  availability  in  the  school 
system.  The  project  would  also  utilize  any 
community  resources  available  to  it. 

The  project  would  test  whether  early  detec- 
tion of  school  difficulties,  such  as  under- 
achievement,  abnormal  conduct,  or  truancy, 
and  provision  of  individually  tailored  services 
on  a  coordinated  basis  would  serve  as  a 
means  of  deterring  children  from  becoming 
involved  with  the  police  and  the  juvenile  court. 

The  School  Adjustment  Service  Team  would 
develop  an  information  base  on  the  back- 
grounds, school  records,  family,  and  intel- 
ligence of  children  referred  to  them,  which 
could  be  of  important  consequence  to  educa- 
tors developing  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams. 

The  results  of  contact  with  the  Team  should 
be  evaluated  continuously,  by  use  of  a  control 
group,  and  through  long  and  short  range 
follow-up  studies. 

The  School  Adjustment  Service  Team  could, 
in  addition,  serve  as  an  informal  spotter  of 
inadequacies  in  the  school  and  community  in 
delinquency  prevention,  and  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  school,  the  police,  and  the  court. 

F.  Prevention  Programs  for  Division 
In   order  to  establish  and  stimulate  pro- 


grams  at  the  local  level,  there  must  be  dy- 
namic action  from  the  State.  This  action 
should  take  the  form  of  technical  assis- 
tance, research,  evaluation,  and  grants-in- 
aid. 

While  the  Division  has  the  necessary  legis- 
lative authority  to  perform  all  of  these  func- 
tions, it  has  yet  to  achieve  its  potential.  The 
following  programs  should  be  considered  by 
the  Division  to  improve  the  Division's  pre- 
vention program. 

1.  Model  Field  Office 

The  purpose  of  establishing  a  model  field 
office  for  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  is 
twofold:  first,  it  would  attempt  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  field  office  or  de- 
centralization of  services  of  the  Division 
in  one  area,  and  second,  it  would  attempt  to 
establish  a  model  from  which  to  establish 
other  field  offices. 

The  types  of  services  to  be  offered  by  a 
field  office  would  be  assistance  in  commun- 
ity organization  and  program  development, 
research,  program  evaluation,  coordination 
of  State  and  local  resources,  parole  super- 
vision, and  liaison  with  schools. 

This  project  will  test  the  concept  of  the 
field  office,  as  provided  for  in  Section  69  of 
Chapter  6  of  the  General  Laws,  and  its 
ability  to  organize  services  within  a  re- 
gion. It  will,  in  addition,  determine  the 
types  of  staff  and  training  that  these  of- 
fices should  have  available.  The  model 
field  office  will  collect  data  in  its  region, 
and  conduct  evaluation  of  the  programs  and 
facilities  in  its  jurisdiction. 

Evaluation  of  the  model  program  can  be 
conducted  by  comparison  studies  with  similar 
regions  which  either  have  no  office  or  where 
the  office  functions  on  a  more  limited  basis. 
It  would  consider  the  responses  of  com- 
munities, public  reaction,  and  other  tests 
determined  from  the  goals  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

2.  Establishment  of  Selection  and  Train- 
ing Programs  for  the  State  Prevention  Bureau 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  upgrade  the 


quality  of  an  increased  personnel  in  the 
Bureau  of  Prevention  of  the  Division  of 
Youth  Service.  This  program  involves  three 
specific  projects: 

(1)  Changing  the  civil  service  qualifica- 
tions and  exam.  This  project  would  require 
administrative  action  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  It  would  establish  minimum 
qualifications  for  personnel  in  the  Bureau 
of  Prevention  and  develop  a  more  compre- 
hensive examination  for  these  positions. 
This  action  would  raise  the  standards  of 
selection  for  Bureau  personnel. 

(2)  Development  of  an  in-service  train- 
ing program.  The  purpose  of  this  project 
would  be  to  accomplish  present  staff  de- 
velopment. It  would  require  an  increased 
appropriation  for  in-service  training  and 
the  development  of  a  training  program.  It 
would  deal  with  such  subjects  as  community 
organization,  technical  assistance,  research 
and  evaluation  and  grant  management  and 
program  monitoring.  It  should  be  required 
for  all  Bureau  personnel.  The  legislation  to 
accomplish  this  has  already  been  submitted 
by  this  agency  (H.  2059). 

(3)  Provision  of  opportunity  for  higher 
educational  attainment.  The  purpose  of  this 
project  would  be  to  give  the  staff  of  the  Pre- 
vention Bureau  the  opportunity  to  further  de- 
velop their  theoretical  skills  through  higher 
education  programs.  These  courses  would 
be  approved  by  the  Director,  and  would  in- 
volve such  things  as  community  organiza- 
tion, research,  and  planning.  The  project 
could  be  carried  out  by  expansion  of  existing 
State  personnel  programs  which  provide  as- 
sistance for  higher  education. 

G.  Alternatives  to  Institutionalization 

There  are  now  programs  for  rehabilitating 
delinquents  that  have  been  completely  suc- 
cessful. However,  some  programs  which 
have  recently  been  tried  on'  a  demonstration 
basis  have  shown  that  community  based  re- 
habilitation programs  appear  to  offer  a  bet- 
ter chance  for  success.  For  this  reason, 
the  latest  thinking  in  the  delinquency  field 
has  centered  about  developing  alternatives 
to  institutionalization.  The  following  pro- 
grams are  some  which  should  be  tried  in 
Massachusetts. 
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1.  Intensive  Probation  Programs 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  strengthen 
the  probation  services  in  selected  Massachu- 
setts districts  by  developing  new  approaches 
to  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth.  This 
type  of  project  would  provide  young  offen- 
ders with  close  supervision  and  a  coordinated 
program  of  treatment  within  the  community. 
Services  provided  would  include  counselling, 
tutoring,  vocational  training,  recreation,  and 
physical  and  mental  health. 

Primary  responsibility  of  the  programs 
would  be  with  cities  and  towns  working  in 
conjunction  with  court  facilities.  Priority 
will  be  given  to  communities  with  serious 
delinquency  problems,  high  caseloads  per 
probation    officer,    and    lack    of    services. 

Continuing  research  should  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  planning  for  this  project.  Studies 
should  also  be  made  in  comparable  areas  not 
conducting  the  program.  Legislation  to  pro- 
vide State  funds  for  this  type  of  program  has 
already  been  submitted  (H,  2084).  Pending 
its  enactment,  $15,000  will  be  allocated  for 
Crime  Control  funds  to  further  refine  the 
program. 


2.  Group  Homes 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  en- 
hance the  adjustment  of  juvenile  offenders  to 
the  community  through  a  small  group  setting, 
in  contrast  to  either  a  single  foster  place- 
ment or  a  large  institutional  setting. 

Group  homes  may  be  contract  operated, 
by  such  organizations  as  church  groups,  civic 
clubs,  community  nonprofit  corporations,  or 
private  citizens.  Under  the  contract,  the 
State  agency  pays  a  fee  to  the  home  for  the 
care  of  children,  and  in  addition,  pays  a 
minimum  subsidy  for  beds  not  occupied. 

Placements  are  made  from  the  State  re- 
ception center  or  institutions.  Youth  assigned 
to  the  home  may  either  attend  public  school 
or  work,  and  take  advantage  of  such  services 
as  counselling,  recreation,  vocational  train- 
ing, tutoring,  and  medical  services  which 
would  be  made  available  through  the  home. 
The  home  should  be  supervised  by  a  trained 
staff,  under  the  direction  of  a  director  and 


including  past  counselling  supervisors.  Es- 
sential to  the  success  of  these  homes  is  com- 
munity acceptance,  suitability  to  the  State 
youth  program,  and  ability  of  staff  to  relate 
to  program  objectives.  In  addition,  close 
relationship  with  parole  agents  must  be  es- 
tablished. 

Evaluation  of  the  group  home  can  be  ac- 
complished by  attitude  studies  of  the  youth 
assigned  to  the  home,  and  by  follow-up  studies 
involving  control  group  over  a  short  and  long 
range  period. 

This  project  should  be  financed  and  de- 
veloped under  appropriations  from  the  State 
through  the  State  youth  authority. 


3.  Model  Training  Program  for  Juvenile 
Probation  and  Parole  Officers 

It  is  the  goal  of  this  project  to  enhance 
the  skills,  attitudes,  and  knowledge  of  juve- 
nile probation  and  parole  officers  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  project  would  involve  the  development 
of  an  orientation  and  in-service  trainingpro- 
gram  for  probation  and  parole  officers  work- 
ing with  juveniles.  It  would  be  conducted  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Probation  and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  and 
would  consist  of  such  subject  matters  as 
background  on  juvenile  court  and  laws,  utili- 
zation of  community  programs,  relationships 
with  schools,  the  police,  court  clinics,  and 
judges,  use  and  keeping  of  records,  and  tech- 
niques of  counselling.  The  training  would 
involve  supervision,  staff  meetings,  casework 
analysis,  institutes,  workshops,  as  well  as 
seminars,  lectures,  and  conferences. 

Staffing  for  the  training  program  would 
be  probation  and  parole  supervisors,  repre- 
sentatives of  national  organizations  such  as 
NCCD  or  the  Children's  Bureau,  and  consul- 
tants from  other  states. 

Legislation  to  make  this  program  manda- 
tory in  Massachusetts  has  already  been  sub- 
mitted (H.  2057).  Until  funds  are  provided 
by  the  State,  federal  funds  should  be  made 
available  to  initiate  this  combined  program 
for  training  probation  and  parole  agents. 
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4.  In-service  Training  Programs  for  Di- 
vision of  Youth  Service  Supervisory  Staff 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  up- 
grade the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Ser- 
vice by  means  of  a  staff  supervisory  training 
program. 

The  responsibility  for  this  program  rests 
with  the  State  youth  authority.  It  would  be  for 
all  persons  on  a  supervisory  level,  who  deal 
with  delinquent  children  in  a  treatment  rela- 
tionship, particularly  those  involved  in  insti- 
tutions. 

The  curriculum  should  be  organized  so  as 
to  include  information  on  child  development 
with  respect  to  deviant  and  antisocial  be- 
havior. It  should  deal  with  interviewing  tech- 
niques, analysis  of  information,  practice  in 
the  elements  of  working  with  children  in  a 
group,  from  a  supervisory  basis. 

Staff  of  the  training  program  would  be 
from  other  State  youth  authorities,  NCCD,  or 
the  Children's  Bureau.  Staff  supervisors 
trained  in  this  program  would  then  be  able 
to  follow  up  with  programs  within  their  own 
institution.  The  course  should  be  about  three 
months  duration.  Federal  funds  should  be 
provided  to  supplement  State  appropriations. 


5.  Study  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Training  Programs  in  Division  of  Youth  Ser- 
vice Institutions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  would  be  to  de- 
velop an  effective  educational  and  vocational 
training  program  for  juvenile  offenders  in  the 
custody  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Service. 
Such  programs  are  essential  to  the  effective 
rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youth. 

The  study  would  be  undertaken  by  consul- 
tants, either  from  a  university  specializing 
in  educational  study,  or  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  study  should  analyze  the  existing  edu- 
cational and  vocational  tralningprograms  and 
the  basis  of  the  standards  set  for  delinquent 
youth.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
individually  tailored  programs  in  educa- 
tion and  in  modern  technological  programs 
for  job  training. 


Funds  for  this  study  or  these  studies  (if 
separate  ones  would  be  more  feasible)  might 
be  available  under  other  federal  programs 
such  as  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act, 
and  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 

H.  Police-Juvenile  Programs 

Besides  improving  the  administration  of 
juvenile  justice,  the  improvement  of  police 
actions  with  respect  to  juveniles  is  closely 
tied  with  the  overall  goals  for  improvement 
of  police  services  in  Massachusetts,  a  sub- 
ject dealt  with  at  length  earlier  in  this  plan. 
In  this  section  two  specific  programs  will  be 
proposed  for  the  first  year.  These  programs 
should  lead  to  increased  specialization  in 
juvenile  problems  which,  in  turn,  should  as- 
sist in  the  improvement  of  juvenile  justice. 
The  projects  which  should  be  considered  by 
local  communities  are: 

1.  Police-Juvenile  Training  Program 

A  specialized  training  program  would  en- 
hance the  ability  of  police  officers  and  police 
departments  in  dealing  with  juveniles.  This 
project  could  be  undertaken  by  either  a  single 
police  department,  or  a  combination  of  such 
departments. 

The  training  should  include  a  thorough 
grounding  in  the  problems  to  be  encountered 
when  dealing  with  children.  It  should  also 
include  advanced  training  for  the  specialists, 
covering  such  topics  as  legal  aspects,  socio- 
logical aspects,  growth  and  development  of 
children,  techniques  of  interviewing,  and  the 
role  of  the  juvenile  court  and  other  community 
agencies,  to  include  the  school,  private  agen- 
cies, mental  health  agencies,  probation,  and 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service. 

Where  possible,  training  should  be  given 
by  local  personnel  and  should  deal  with  local 
problems.  However,  consultants  may  be 
brought  in  to  supplement  the  training.  This 
course  should  be  on  a  full-time  basis  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  so  that  more  than 
surface  issues  are  discussed. 

This  program  could  be  funded  under  the 
Safe  Streets  Act,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act,  or  through  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service. 
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2.  Development  of  Police  Juvenile  Guide- 
lines 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  project  to  assist 
the  police  in  performing  their  duties  with  re- 
spect to  juveniles  by  the  development  of 
guidelines  for  them  to  follow.  These  guide- 
lines would  set  out  the  laws  governing  their 
conduct  in  the  common  situations  in  which 
police  become  involved,  and  would  suggest 
the  proper  courses  of  action.  In  addition, 
these  guidelines  could  be  used  in  training 
police  officers  in  juvenile  affairs. 

This  project  could  be  undertaken  by  an 
individual  police  department,  a  combination 
of  such  departments,  or  on  a  statewide  level 
by  the  Juvenile  Officers  Association,  or  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service. 

The  guidelines  would  require  study  and 
analysis  of  current  statutory  law,  court  de- 
cisions, and  administrative  rulings,  consulta- 
tion with  experts  both  in  and  outside  of 
Massachusetts,  and  preparation  of  case  ex- 
amples to  reflect  the  problem  of  the  police 
in  dealing  with  juveniles.  It  might  also  list 
the  community  agencies  to  which  police  could 
refer  youth  in  lieu  of  arrest  and  court  pro- 
cessing, some  guidelines  on  dealing  with 
family  problems  in  contrast  to  criminal  acts, 
and  other  areas  commonly  associated  with 
juveniles. 

The  persons  involved  in  preparation  of 
these  guidelines  should  represent  the  dif- 
ferent disciplines  working  with  juveniles. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  evaluation  and 
continuous  updating. 

Funds  for  this  project  could  be  provided 
under  the  Safe  Streets  Act  or  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Act. 

3.  Research  Project  on  Youth  Coming  in 
Contact  with  the  Police 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  project 
to  gather  information  which  would  assist  in 
developing  prevention  and  control  programs 
in  juvenile  delinquency.  Specifically,  this 
type  of  research  could  assist  communities 
in  planning  and  developing  their  services  for 
prevention  of  delinquency,  for  determining 
which  areas  in  the  community  had  higher 
delinquency  rates,  what  types  of  crimes  were 


coming  to  the  attention  of  the  police,  who 
were  the  victims,  how  police  resources  were 
being  allocated  in  response  to  the  crimes, 
and  what  types  of  training  should  be  given  to 
best  deal  with  the  problems. 

This  research  project  could  be  under- 
taken by  an  individual  department  or  com- 
bination of  departments.  It  would  utilize 
carefully  drawn  information  sheets  which 
would  reflect  the  above  information,  analyze 
that  information,  and  make  changes  in  pro- 
cedure according  to  conclusions  from  that 
data. 

The  initial  collection  of  data  could  be  for 
a  six-month  period.  After  that  it  could  be 
evaluated  for  two  months  each  year  by 
samples,  which  would  determine  whether  the 
stages  had  been  effective.  Follow-up  studies 
on  youth  contacted  by  the  police  during  the 
research  period  can  also  be  compared  to 
those  after  the  test  period  to  determine  ef- 
fectiveness of  action. 

The  project  should  be  undertaken  by  a 
city  of  25-75,000  persons  on  a  test  basis. 
It  could  be  funded  by  either  the  Crime  Con- 
trol or  Juvenile  Delinquency  Acts. 

I.  Courts  -  Criminal  Law  Programs 

Improving  the  administration  of  juvenile 
justice  through  the  courts  and  criminal  law 
is  extremely  difficult  because  it  involves 
coordination  of  projects  with  the  more  general 
task  of  the  complete  organizational  study  of 
the  court  system*  For  example,  studies  of 
the  court  system  should  include  considera- 
tion of  how  a  statewide  family  or  juvenile 
court  would  fit  into  the  court  system.  There- 
fore, the  projects  which  will  be  proposed  in 
this  plan  should  be  considered  as  specific 
parts  of  an  overall  court  counterpart.  In 
order  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
court  system  in  its  handling  of  juveniles, 
the  following  project  is  recommended: 

1.  Study  of  Ways  to  Improve  the  Handling 
of  Juveniles  by  the  Courts 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
find  the  best  and  most  feasible  method  of 
improving  the  handling  of  delinquents  by 
the  courts. 
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This  could  be  done  by  analysis  of  the 
existing  juvenile  session  system,  and  com- 
parison with  the  juvenile  and  family  court 
system.  Strong  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  need  for  specialized  judiciary, 
selection  and  training  of  judges,  types  and 
numbers  of  staff  assigned  to  the  courts,  and 
the  possibility  of  establishing  district  or 
circuit  courts. 

The  study  should  be  conducted  either  by 
consultants,  such  as  NCCD,  or  a  judicial 
group  and  should  be  reported  to  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  judiciary,  the  bar,  and  the 
youth  agencies. 

The  initial  stage  of  the  study  would  be 
accumulation  of  information  concerning  the 
present  system,  analysis  of  that  information, 
and  expansion  of  the  study  to  a  statewide 
basis.  Observers  would  be  sent  to  other  states 
now  having  different  systems  for  comparison 
purposes,  and  methods  used  to  establish  those 
systems  should  also  be  analyzed  and  adapted 
to  this  State. 

2.  Revision  of  Juvenile  Laws 

In  another  section  of  this  plan,  revision 
of  the  criminal  code  has  been  discussed. 
This  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  revision 
of  the  juvenile  laws,  since  it  defines  many 
of  the  crimes  that  juveniles  commit.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  crimes  that  can  only 
be  committed  by  juveniles,  and  there  are 
special  procedures  set  out  governing  the  con- 
duct of  law  enforcement,  courts,  and  correc- 
tion agencies  in  dealing  with  youth. 

Thus,  modernizing  the  juvenile  code,  in- 
cluding crime  categorization  and  special 
procedures,  is  necessary  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  juvenile  justice.  Revision 
should  help  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren the  code  is  intended  to  serve,  and  to 
improve  the  fairness,  efficiency  and  economy 
of  the  juvenile  process. 

Revision  of  the  juvenile  laws  will  require 
analysis  of  the  present  Chapter  119  Section 
52  through  83 A  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Laws.  Comparison  can  be  made  with  model 
acts  prepared  by  the  NCCD  and  the  National 
Council  of  Juvenile  Court  Judges,  with  the 
standards   for   juveniles  and  family  courts, 


and  with  other  states.  Revision  should  in- 
clude redefining  the  classification  of  per- 
sons within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
procedures  to  be  followed  by  police  in  ar- 
rest, detention,  hearings,  and  dispositions. 
It  would  also  involve  consideration  of  re- 
cent federal  and  State  court  decisions. 

This  project  should  be  undertaken  im- 
mediately under  the  direction  of  a  specially 
appointed  supervisory  committee  of  inter- 
disciplinary persons  experienced  and  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  areas  of  law  and  youth.  A 
model  for  this  Committee  would  be  the 
Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission.  Staff 
work  could  either  be  done  by  paid  reporters 
or  by  staff  of  the  Governor's  Committee,  who 
could  utilize  consultants  from  the  local  law 
schools.  The  reporters  would  return  a  draft 
for  presentation  to  the  legislature  within  one 
year. 

J.    Study  of  Juvenile  Detention 

It  would  be  the  purpose  of  this  project  to 
improve  the  administration  of  juvenile  jus- 
tice and  the  efficiency,  fairness,  and  economy 
of  the  juvenile  justice  system.  The  effect  of 
this  study  should  be  felt  on  all  three  parts 
of  the  system,  the  police,  the  court,  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service. 

The  study  should  consider  the  three  dif- 
ferent types  of  detention:  overnight,  custody, 
and  study.  It  should  determine  how  often 
and  where  overnight  detention  occurs,  the 
reasons  for  the  decision  to  detain,  and  what 
alternatives  are  available.  With  respect  to 
custodial  detention,  it  should  be  determined 
in  what  cases  it  is  used,  what  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  offenders,  and  what  alterna- 
tives are  available.  The  length  of  stay  in 
detention  should  also  be  studied  and  evaluation 
made  of  the  use  of  the  detention  statutes. 
Similar  studies  should  be  made  of  study  de- 
tention with  special  attention  to  what  studies 
are  done,  what  differences  there  are  in  courts 
with  clinics,  and  whether  the  time  for  the 
study  is  too  short,  too  long,  or  irrelevant. 
It  would  also  survey  building  needs. 

This  study  should  be  undertaken  by  outside 
consultants  because  all  three  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem are  involved.  The  NCCD  could  accom- 
plish  this    and  has  extensive  experience  in 
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this  type  of  study.  It  could  probably  be  done 
in  six  months  and  would  make  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  administrative  action, 
changes  in  policies,  and  building  needs. 
Funding  for  this  program  would  be  available 
from  the  Crime  Control  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Acts. 


K.  Reorganization  of  State  Youth  Authority 

Finally,  improvement  of  the  juvenile  jus- 
tice system  would  not  be  complete  unless  ac- 
tion were  taken  with  respect  to  the  State  youth 
authority.  Although  Massachusetts  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  a  State  youth  authority 
since  1948,  there  is  now  a  need  to  make  its 
procedures  fairer  and  more  efficient  and  its 
programs  more  responsive  to  the  problems  of 
the  youth  in  its  custody. 

Of  the  several  possible  ways  to  accomplish 
these  goals,  probably  the  one  way  to  initiate 
immediate  overall  action  is  through  reor- 
ganization and  increased  funding. 

Several  plans  to  effect  reorganization  have 
been  proposed  within  the  past  few  years. 
Since  the  Committee  has  not  been  able  to 
study  all  these  proposals,  the  project  pro- 
posal will  only  set  out  certain  essential  cri- 
teria for  reorganization  legislation. 

Legislation  for  reorganization  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Youth  Service  should  provide  that 
the  State  youth  authority  be  an  independent 
agency.  It  should  focus  on  programs,  with 
special  provision  for  classification,  com- 
munity treatment,  and  prevention  programs  in 
addition  to  the  institutional  programs.  It 
should  insure  that  there  are  adequate  clinical 
services  and  educational  and  vocational  train- 
ing services  available  at  all  stages  in  which 
a  child  is  within  the  custody  of  the  authority. 
It  should  provide  for  qualifications  for  staff, 
for  orientation  and  in-service  training,  and 
for  opportunity  for  professional  staff  to  hold 
non-tenure  academic  positions.  Finally,  it 
should  set  up  a  mechanism  by  which  the 
authority  can  utilize  the  services  of  other 
State  and  local  public  and  private  agencies 
which  provide  services  that  are  required  by 
the  Division. 


L.  Summary 

The  above  projects  are  those  recommended 
for  funding  for  the  first  two  years.  They 
are  not  meant  to  be  inclusive  or  to  quickly 
correct  the  juvenile  justice  system.  They 
are  intended  to  give  ideas  to  local  and  State 
agencies  for  taking  steps  to  improve  the  sys- 
tem and  to  raise  the  ability  of  Massachusetts 
for  reducing  delinquency  and  improving  the 
system  of  juvenile  justice. 


Each  of  these  projects  requires  the  gather- 
ing of  more  information  and  developing  some 
type  of  evaluation.  Indeed,  it  has  been  em- 
phasized throughout  this  section  of  the  plan 
that  there  is  too  little  information  available 
to  come  to  definite  conclusions,  i.e.  whether 
or  not  a  project  will  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing these  goals.  Therefore,  a  much  greater 
research  effort  is  required,  and  some  of  the 
types  of  basic  research  are  discussed  in  the 
discussion  of  the  scope  of  the  crime  problem. 


VI,  Planning  Under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 

A  second  major  requirement  for  improving 
the  criminal  justice  system  and  its  juvenile 
justice  component  is  planning.  Again,  this 
subject  is  considered  in  depth  elsewhere  in 
this  plan.  However,  since  planning  funds  are 
provided  by  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968,  the  planning 
to  be  accomplished  under  that  Act,  as  opposed 
to  overall  criminal  justice  planning,  will  be 
briefly  considered  here. 

Funds  for  planning  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 
can  be  placed  in  two  distinct  categories: 
comprehensive  planning  and  planning  for 
projects  and  programs. 

It  is  noted  in  the  planning  section  that  the 
concept  of  comprehensive  planning  is  fairly 
new.  In  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  in 
the  United  States,  the  Children's  Bureau  cites 
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the  decade  1945-1955  as  containing  the  first 
early  attempts  to  establish  "comprehensive 
programs  of  service  to  youth  and  their 
families  living  in  high  delinquency  areas  of 
large  cities."     They  mention  the  efforts  of 


the  Los  Angeles  Youth  Project  and  the  New 
York  City  Youth  Board  as  examples  of  this 
pioneering  effort. 

In  1961,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Youth  Crime,  and  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth 
Offenses  Control  Act,  the  effort  took  on  new 
significance,  and  the  folio  wing  philosophy  was 
adopted: 

"The  Department,  through  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development 
in  cooperation  with  the  President's  Commit- 
tee, in  administering  this  Act  of  Congress, 
took  the  position  that  fragmented,  partial  or 
occasional  approaches  to  delinquency  pre- 
vention were  inadequate;  that  a  wide  variety 
of  social,  economic  and  personal  forces,  of- 
ten at  work  simultaneously,  account  for  de- 
linquency; and  that,  to  reverse  the  trend  of 
rising  delinquency,  comprehensive  and  de- 
liberately-conceived, well -coordinated  pro- 
grams must  be  undertaken.  Since  the  prob- 
lems and  services  of  each  community  vary, 
it  was  deemed  essential  that  each  community 
assess  its  own  situation  and  devise  its  own 
overall  program.  The  support  and  partici- 
pation of  private,  youth- serving  agencies  and 
of  all  levels  of  government  (city,  county 
and  State)  was  urged  in  these  programs,  as 
well  as  the  participation  of  civic  groups, 
business  and  labor,  educational  systems, 
churches,  universities  and  other  major  in- 
stitutions. And  the  President's  Committee 
insisted  that  in  order  to  give  new  knowledge 
to  the  nation  about  the  causes  of  delinquency 
and  the  relative  value  of  various  kinds  of 
preventive  programs  and  techniques,  the 
effectiveness  of  each  part  of  the  program, 
and  of  the  program  as  a  whole,  had  to  be 
carefully  evaluated,  with  a  built-in  feed- 
back to  allow  for  adjustments,  as  the  pro- 
gram progressed." 

The  "comprehensive"  part  of  the  program 
dealt  with  the  planning  of  the  services  to  be 
provided  under  the  projects  which  were  to  be 
funded,  and  indeed  such  projects  as  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Youth  in  New  York  began  with  plan- 
ning programs. 

Comprehensive  planning  has  never  been 
done  at  the  State  level,  however,  nor  in  many 
of  the   lesser   populated   communities.     To 


rectify  this,  the  Congress  enacted  the  1968 
legislation.    It  provides: 

Section  101.  (a)  In  order  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  prepare  and  adopt 
comprehensive  plans  covering  their  respec- 
tive jurisdiction,  based  on  thorough  evalua- 
tion of  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency  and 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent  in 
the  State,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  local  public  agency  to 
assist  in  preparing  or  revising  such  a  plan. 
No  such  grant  may  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  planning  with  respect  to  which 
such  grant  is  made. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  impose  as  a 
condition  to  any  (other)  grants  under  this 
title  within  any  State  or  locality  that  such 
planning  be  undertaken  and  that,  where  he 
deems  it  appropriate,  a  comprehensive  plan 
or  plans  be  prepared  within  a  reasonable 
period. 

The  Act  also  gives  some  guidance  as  to  what 
provisions  the  State  plan  should  make.  It 
states: 

Section  131. (a)  Any  State  which  desires 
to  receive  a  grant  under  part  B  or  C  of  this 
title  in  order  to  make  program  or  project 
grants  within  such  State  shall,  through  a 
single  State  agency  designated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  submit  to  the  Secretary 
a  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  plan  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  State 
plan  or  modification  thereof  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  purposes  of  this  section  if  he  de- 
termines that  the  plan  for  that  fiscal  year — 

(1)  provides  that  the  grant  to  the  State 
will  be  used  solely  (A)  for  projects  and  pro- 
grams which  are  submitted  to  the  State  agen- 
cy by  a  community,  municipal,  or  other  local 
public  agency  or  local  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  organization,  or  combination  thereof, 
which  meet  the  requirements  of  section  113  or 
section  123,  and  which  are  approved  by  such 
State  agency,  and  (B)  for  paying  up  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  plan 
approved  under  this  section; 

(2)  (A)  sets  forth,  on  the  basis  of  an 
analysis  and  survey  of  the  needs  in  the  State 
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for  assistance  under  part  B  or  C,  a  method 
of  distribution  of  funds  under  the  plan,  in- 
cluding establishment  of  priorities  for  loca- 
tions and  types  of  projects  and  programs, 
which  gives  emphasis  to  community  based 
alternatives  to  programs  of  institutionaliza- 
tion and  which  conforms  to  criteria  of  the 
Secretary,  and  (B)  provides  for  distribution 
of  such  funds,  insofar  as  financial  resources 
make  possible,  in  accordance  with  such 
method; 

(3)  provides  for  an  appropriate  balance 
of  rehabilitation  and  preventive  projects  and 
programs; 

(4)  provides  for  (A)  effective  coordina- 
tion of  plans  and  programs  developed  and 
conducted  by  the  State  in  fields  related  to 
juvenile  delinquency,  including  programs  un- 
der the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Actof  1962, 
and  programs  for  the  prevention  and  detection 
of  crime,  with  plans,  projects,  and  programs 
developed  and  conducted  by  the  State  under 
this  title,  and  (B)  appropriate  application  of 
resources  under  such  other  plans  and  pro- 
grams to  support  and  reinforce  plans,  pro- 
jects, and  programs  under  this  title; 

(5)  provides  for  the  effective  participa- 
tion of  persons  representative  of  local  and 
areawide  public  and  private  groups  and  or- 
ganizations familiar  with  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  with  associated  fields  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  the  State 
plan; 

(6)  demonstrates  the  capability  of  the 
State  agency  in  the  areas  of  planning,  pro- 
ject and  program  development,  technical  as- 
sistance, and  evaluation,  and  sets  forth  the 
administrative  organization  and  procedures 
in  such  detail  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulation; 

(7)  provides  for  the  maximum  use  of 
other  Federal,  State,  and  local  resources,  in- 
cluding resources  available  through  the  pro- 
grams referred  to  in  paragraph  (4),  in  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  and  projects  and  pro- 
grams under  it; 

(8)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures 


which  give  assurance  that  the  Federal  grant 
for  any  fiscal  year  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical,  increase  the  fis- 
cal effort  (determined  in  accordance  with 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  by  regu- 
lation) that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
Federal  grant,  be  made  by  the  State,  and 
subdivisions  thereof,  in  the  field  of  juvenile 
delinquency; 

(9)  provides  for  adoption  of  effective 
procedures  (A)  for  the  evaluation  at  least  an- 
nually of  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  and 
projects  supported  under  the  State  plan,  and 
(B)  for  dissemination  of  information  secured 
thereby  and  other  useful  information  to  local 
public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations in  the  State  operating  in  the  field 
of  juvenile  delinquency  or  a  related  field; 

(10)  provides  for  adoption  of  procedures 
to  assure  that  funds  paid  to  local  public  or 
non-profit  private  agencies  and  organizations 
with  respect  to  projects  and  programs  under 
the  plan  will  be  used  in  accordance  with  appli- 
cations therefor  approved  under  the  plan; 

(11)  provides  for  making  an  annual  re- 
port and  such  other  reports,  in  such  form 
and  containing  such  information  and  evalua- 
tions, as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably  re- 
quire; 

(12)  provides  that  final  action  by  the 
State  agency  denying  (in  whole  or  in  part), 
or  withholding  funds  with  respect  to,  any 
application  (or  amendment  thereof)  made  to  it 
for  a  grant  under  part  B  or  C  shall  not  be 
taken  without  first  affording  the  applicant 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing; 

(13)  provides,  in  the  case  of  an  applica- 
tion for  a  program  or  a  project  which  is  in 
the  nature  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  plan 
or  a  clear  departure  from  the  purview  of  the 
State  plan,  that  final  approval  by  the  State 
agency  of  such  application  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  together  with  a  brief  state- 
ment describing  the  proposed  program  or 
project,  and  the  Secretary  has  not,  within 
thirty  days  after  such  submission,  disap- 
proved such  application;  and 

(14)  provides    assurance   that  the  State 
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will  furnish  at  least  one-half  of  the  non- 
Federal  share  of  funds  required  to  meet  the 
cost  of  programs  and  projects  aided  under  the 
State  plan; 

(c)  Depending  upon  the  availability  of 
funds,  and  the  other  applications  under  part 
B  or  C,  the  Secretary  may  approve  all  or 
part  of  the  assistance  requested  by  a  State 
agency  pursuant  to  an  approved  State  plan, 
may  be  disapproved  only  if  he  determines 
that  the  provision  of  such  assistance  would  so 
disperse  available  funds  that  the  effectiveness 
of  other  projects  or  programs  under  part  B  or 
C  which  would  more  effectively  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  part  B  or  C,  would  be  impaired. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  if  he  finds  that  a 
State  plan  for  a  fiscal  year  is  in  substantial 
(but  not  complete)  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements set  for  in  subsection  (b),  approve 
that  part  of  the  plan  which  is  in  compliance 
with  such  requirements  and  make  available 
to  the  State  only  those  funds  which  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  that  part 
of  the  plan  so  approved. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  finally 
disapprove  any  plan  submitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  or  any  modification  thereof,  without 
first  affording  the  State  agency  submitting 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  any  State  agency,  finds  that  there  has  been 
a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  plan  of  that  State 
approved  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  agency  that  further  payments 
will  not  be  made  to  the  State  under  parts  B 
and  C  (or,  in  his  discretion,  that  the  State 
agency  shall  not  make  further  payments 
thereunder  to  specified  public  agencies  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies  or  organizations 
affected  by  the  failure)  until  he  is  satisfied 
that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  to 
comply.  Until  he  is  so  satisfied,  no  further 
payments  shall  be  made  to  the  State  under 
such  parts  or  payments  by  the  State  agency 
under  such  parts  shall  be  limited  to  public 
agencies  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
organizations  not  affected  by  the  failure,  as 
the  case  may  be. 


Analysis  of  these  requirements  indicates 
their  concern  with  administrative  procedures 
as  opposed  to  the  preparation  of  a  substantive 
analysis  of  the  existing  system  and  "an  ap- 
propriate balance  of  rehabilitation  and  pre- 
vention projects  and  programs"  which  would 
serve  to  improve  the  system.  There  is, 
then,  no  definition  of  "comprehensive  ju- 
venile delinquency  planning." 

Comprehensive  planning  for  juvenile  delin- 
quency does  not  differ  significantly  from  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  planning,  and  in- 
deed, must  be  considered  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  it.  Moreover,  because  its  com- 
ponents are  also  components  Of  the  criminal 
justice  system  (police,  courts,  correction), 
it  presents  an  opportunity  to  test  some  of 
the  theories  of  criminal  justice  planning. 

The  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
demonstrated  certain  principles  that* can  be 
applied  to  this  type  of  undertaking  by  a  State. 

These  are: 

A.  A  Thorough  Understanding  of  the  Exis- 
ting System  to  Deal  with  Juvenile  Delinquency 

In  Massachusetts  the  system  which  has 
evolved  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  juvenile 
delinquency  is  extremely  complex.  It  can  be 
determined  by: 

1.  study  of  the  statutory  scheme 

2.  surveys 

3.  discussion   with   experienced  persons 

4.  analysis  of  newspaper,  magazines,  and 
journals 

5.  compilation  of  reports  done  by  the  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative  branch,  private  organ- 
izations, and  consultants 

6.  court  decisions 

7.  pamphlets  and  treatises  describing 
programs 

8.  conferences,  workshops,  and  institutes 

9.  staff  observations 

While  study  or  analysis  of  these  materials 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  existing  system, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  develop  a  basis  for 
distinguishing  between  the  system  as  it  ap- 
pears on  paper  and  its  actual  functioning. 
The  actual  functioning,  of  course,  has  many 
constraints  which  do  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. 
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B.  Analysis  of  Literature 


(c)  court 


An  analysis  of  literature  which  has  at- 
tempted to  set  the  standards  for  the  different 
parts  of  the  system  provides  a  means  of  com- 
parison for  the  existing  system.  The  use  of 
such  literature  has  many  drawbacks.  For  ex- 
ample, it  might  be  difficult  to  adapt  the  stan- 
dards or  models  to  the  governmental  struc- 
ture of  a  State,  the  standards  may  be  out  of 
date;  and  the  basis  for  the  standards  may 
represent  a  narrow  point  of  view,  to  mention 
just  a  few.  Their  value  is  worthwhile,  how- 
ever, especially  if  they  represent  the  work 
of  reputable  agencies  such  as  NCCD  or  the 
Children's  Bureau,  that  have  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  analyzing  experiences  at  the 
various  levels  of  action,  and  combine  their 
analysis  with  extensive  practical  experi- 
ences. 

Some  examples  of  standards  which  are 
available  now  include: 

(a)  prevention  programs 

(1)  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  in 
the  United  States  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW 
Children's  Bureau,  1965) 

(2)  Juvenile  Delinquency  in  the  United 
States  (Council  of  State  Governments) 

(3)  Policy  Papers  of  the  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency 

(4)  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delinquency 
(President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice) 


(5)  Juvenile      Delinquency 
(Amos  and  Welford) 


Prevention 


(6)  Delinquency  and  Opportunity  (Clow- 
ard  and  Ohlin) 

(b)  police  programs 

(1)  Police  Work  with  Children  (U.S.  De- 
partment of  HEW) 


(2)  Juvenile      Delinquency   and 
Crime  (IACP) 


Youth 


(3)  Manual  of  Procedures  (Chicago  Po- 
lice Department) 


(1)  Standards  for  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  (U.S.  Department  of  HEW) 

(2)  Model  Rules  for  Juvenile  Court 
(NCCD) 

(3)  Procedure  and  Evidence  in  the  Ju- 
venile Court  (NCCD) 

(4)  Model  Juvenile  and  Family  Court 
Acts  (NCCD) 

(5)  Illinois  and  New  York  Juvenile  Court 
Acts 

(d)  corrections 

(1)  Report  of  Institution  Project  (Os- 
borne Association) 

(2)  Institutions  Serving  Delinquent  Chil- 
dren (U.S.  Department  of  HEW) 

(3)  Training  for  Juvenile  Probation  Of- 
ficers (U.S.  Department  of  HEW) 

(4)  Training  Personnel  for  Work  with 
Juvenile  Delinquents  (U.S.  Department  of 
HEW) 

(5)  Alternatives  to  Incarceration  (U.S. 
Department  of  HEW) 

(6)  The  Young  Adult  Offender  (United 
Nations) 

(7)  Delinquent  Children  in  Juvenile  Cor- 
rectional Institutions  (Amos  and  Marella) 

(8)  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  (Sol 
Rubin) 


The  above  list  is  just  to  give  some  idea  of 
what  is  available.  The  number  of  books  and 
treatises  in  the  area  is  vast  and  impossible 
to  analyze  in  the  short  period  allocated  for 
preparation  of  a  plan.  The  usefulness  of  the 
material  is  in  its  assistance  in  comprehen- 
sion of  what  the  experts  feel  the  goals 
should  be. 
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C.  Recognition  of  Inadequacy  of  Informa- 
tion About  Delinquency 

It  is  increasingly  clear  from  the  analysis 
of  the  existing  system  and  the  appropriate 
literature  that  little  is  known  about  the  causes 
of  delinquency  or  about  the  operation  of  the 
juvenile  delinquency  system.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  critical  to  the  planning  effort  that  the 
initial  action  focus  on  the  means  of  develop- 
ing an  informational  base.  This  does  not 
mean  that  planning  of  specific  action  projects 
and  programs  should  not  occur,  but  it  does 
mean  that  in  each  case  these  projects  should 
include  a  research  component. 

Without  this  data  base,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  how  many  people  will  be  moving  in 
and  out  of  the  system,  what  manpower  and 
program  allocations  will  be  needed,  and 
where   these  resources  should  be  directed. 

Initial  planning  should  emphasize  these 
informational  deficiencies,  and  should  guide 
future  efforts  at  filling  in  gaps.  It  should 
also  make  clear  that  the  projects  and  pro- 
grams developed  to  reduce  delinquency  have 
not  been  conclusively  proved  successful.  Sub- 
sequent plans  should  present  information 
gathered  to  fill  the  gaps  during  the  planning 
periods,  and  should,  in  addition,  point  out 
the  changes  that  have  resulted  from  collec- 
tion of  any  new  data. 


D.  Recognition  of  Limitations  of  Evaluation 

Nearly  all  recent  federal  programs  have 
required  some  type  of  evaluation  of  projects. 
Regrettably,  evaluations  are  seldom  done 
over  a  long  range  basis  or  are  not  set  up  to 
be  completely  objective.  As  a  result,  we  still 
have  little  information  on  the  success  of  most 
programs  funded  by  the  Department  of  HEW 
under  NIMH  grants  or  Office  of  Juvenile  De- 
linquency grants.  This  same  lack  of  knowl- 
edge is  found  in  most  programs  that  are 
now  in  existence.  While  on  the  surface  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  the  programs  appear 
good,  it  is  difficult,  to  make  any  type  of  judge- 
ment whether  they  are  achieving  the  goals 
of  improving  the  system  or  reducing  delin- 
quency. 

Evaluation  is  an  important  requirement  in 
any  systemic  planning  process,  since  itfeeds 


back  information  to  check  on  the  adequacy  of 
the  plan  and  to  permit  redirection  before  the 
plan  becomes  too  fixed. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  recognize  the  limits 
of  evaluation  in  the  initial  planning  stages. 
This  means  that  evaluation  should  be  in- 
stituted only  at  certain  critical  points  rather 
than  at  every  step  of  the  process.  As  the 
planning  becomes  more  sophisticated,  then 
the  evaluation  can  increase  correspondingly. 
Continuous  redirection  and  changing  of  objec- 
tives can  be  extremely  deleterious  in  initial 
planning. 

Once  these  principles  are  considered,  the 
goals  and  objectives  for  juvenile  delinquency 
planning  can  be  established.  There  is  dis- 
cussion on  how  to  set  goals  and  objectives 
in  the  planning  section  of  this  document. 
The  initial  goals  will  include  gaining  knowl- 
edge into  tentative  conclusions  of  what  the 
system  should  be  accomplishing  and  the 
means  to  achieve  the  goals. 

Following  the  establishment  of  the  goals 
and  objectives  (and  their  relationship  to  other 
parts  of  the  criminal  justice  and  social  ser- 
vice systems)  juvenile  delinquency  planning 
should  next  consist  of  analysis  of  the  existing 
system's  efforts  to  achieve  these  goals.  In 
most  cases  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  judge- 
ments because  of  the  lack  of  information, 
and  this  inability  should  be  included  in  the 
analysis. 

The  steps  taken  up  to  this  point  principally 
give  the  planner  the  proper  background  in- 
formation. The  emphasis  has  been  on  ac- 
cumulation of  data  and  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  planning  to  improve  the  system  is  an 
entirely  different  phase.  First,  the  various 
approaches  to  system  improvement  should  be 
listed.  They  should  cover  the  broadest  and 
narrowest  levels  including  such  extremes 
as  proposals  which  would  completely  reject 
all  existing  efforts  to  accomplish  goals  to 
proposals  calling  for  virtually  no  change  at 
all.  Then  there  should  be  analysis  of  these 
approaches.  This  analysis  would  take  into 
consideration  such  things  as  cost,  need  for 
legislation  and  the  possibility  of  its  enact- 
ment, administrative  change,  training  of  per- 
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sonnel,  facilities,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  chances 
for  success.  These  criteria  are  the  same  as 
used  in  normal  planning,  programing,  and 
budgeting  analysis.  The  constraints  on  each 
of  the  possible  approaches  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

An  example  of  possible  program  ap- 
proaches would  be: 

1)  to  increase  funding  for  the  present 
system 

2)  to  make  some  modifications  in  the 
present  system  (such  as  reorganization  of 
Division  of  Youth  Service) 

3)  to  make  major  modifications  in  the 
present  system  (establishment  of  a  family 
court  system  and  reorganization  of  Division 
of  Youth  Service) 

4)  to  change  one  part  of  the  present  sys- 
tem completely,  but  leave  other  parts  alone 
(such  as  abolishing  the  State  youth  authority, 
but  not  changing  the  courts  or  the  police) 

5)  to  change  the  whole  system  at  once 
(such  as  complete  changes  of  direction  for 
police,  courts,  and  correction) 

The  actual  juvenile  delinquency  plan  is  a 
result  of  the  judgement  made  as  to  which  are 
the  best  of  the  possible  program  approaches, 
considering  the  goals  and  objectives,  and  the 
constraints. 

The  approach,  which  is  the  plan,  should 
consist  of  programs  and  projects  which  should 
be  instituted  in  order  to  achieve  objectives. 
The  plan  is  not  limited  to  projects  that  will 
be  funded  under  the  Delinquency  Act.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  include  legislation,  adminis- 
trative change,  demonstration  projects,  re- 
search, and  expansion  of  existing  programs. 
It  should  state  where  these  projects  should  be 
undertaken,  who  should  undertake  them,  who 
should  conduct  them,  who  will  be  affected  by 
them,  and  how  they  will  occur.  If  possible, 
suggestions  should,  be  made  concerning  the 
funding  sources.  For  example,  if  a  Youth 
Resource  Bureau  is  part  of  the  plan,  it  should 
be  stated  that  it  might  be  tried  in  different 
sized  communities,  it  could  be  conducted  by 
a  school  or  a  court  clinic,  it  could  be  for 
the  benefit  of  youth  not  yet  involved  in  the 


court  process,  and  it  could  provide  certain 
basic  services  (such  as  medical,  counselling, 
vocational)  and  coordinate  other  services 
available  in  the  area.  Funds  for  such  a  pro- 
ject might  come  from  several  sources: 
private  foundations,  the  State  Division  of 
Youth  Service,  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act, 
the  Crime  Control  Act,  or  from  the  city 
government. 

The  plan  would  also  set  priorities.  For 
example,  in  planning  for  juvenile  delinquency 
in  Massachusetts,  the  analysis  indicates  that 
the  most  critical  programs  needed  in  preven- 
tion appear  to  be  at  the  local  level.  Then  the 
project  Youth  Resource  Bureau  would  be  of 
the  highest  priority  since  it  is  a  local  level 
delinquency  prevention  program,  which  also 
provides  for  some  research  capability. 

Finally  the  plan  would  look  to  long  range 
analysis,  based  upon  the  newly  accumulated 
research  and  evaluation.  It  is  discussed  in 
much  greater  detail  elsewhere  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

The  above  description  is  meant  to  give  a 
brief  description  of  what  the  initial  stages  of 
comprehensive  planning  in  juvenile  delin- 
quency at  the  State  level  might  entail. 

Comprehensive  planning  should  also  be 
undertaken  at  the  local  level,  however.  Here, 
a  community  should  attempt  to  address  the 
problem  as  it  relates  to  them.  Thus,  the 
initial  stage  should  involve  accumulation  and 
analysis  of  data  about  the  community,  fol- 
lowed by  development  of  a  plan  to  combat 
that  problem.  In  most  cases,  the  technical 
expertise  to  solve  these  problems  will  not 
exist  at  the  local  level.  Therefore,  one  es- 
sential step  taken  by  the  local  community 
would  be  the  seeking  of  appropriate  assis- 
tance in  determining  how  to  accumulate  and 
analyze  information,  and  how  to  plan  re- 
sponses. 

One  other  essential  step  at  the  local  level 
is  to  involve  the  local  personnel  who  express 
interest  in  this  field.  This  requires  ability 
in  community  organization  and  coordination. 

The  second  type  of  planning  for  which  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968  provides  funds  is  planning  for 
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programs  and  projects.    It  states  in  Section 
102: 

"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State,  county,  municipal,  or 
other  public  agency  or  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cy or  organization  to  assist  it  in  meeting  the 
cost  of  planning  any  project  or  program  for 
which  a  grant  may  be  made  under  the  other 
provisions  of  this  title.  No  such  grant  may 
exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  plan- 
ning with   respect  to  which  grant  is  made. 

The  State  has  a  comparable  provision.  In 
Chapter  6  Section  69B  of  the  General  Laws 
it  provides  that 

"The  director  of  the  division  of  youth 
service  may  expend  such  services  as  maybe 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  duties  of  the  youth  service  board  rela- 
tive to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and 
crime  .  .  .  and  in  particular  (a)  for  the 
planning,  establishment,  strengthening,  and 
improvement  of  State,  regional,  and  local 
programs  for  the  diminution,  control,  treat- 
ment of  juvenile  delinquency  ,  .  ." 

The  planning  for  these  programs  and  pro- 
jects is  the  more  traditional  type  of  planning 
and  involves  such  things  as  establishment  of 
project  purpose,  budgeting,  program  content, 
personnel,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  considered 
more  generally  in  the  general  planning  dis- 
cussion. 

This  planning  is,  of  course,  essential  prior 
to  the  establishment  of  an  actual  program  or 
project.  In  planning  for  programs,  the  Act 
gives  some  guidance  for  priorities.  Part  B 
provides  grants  for  rehabilitative  services. 

Section  111.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  assist  courts,  correctional  institutions,  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  other  agencies 
having  responsibilities  with  respect  to  delin- 
quent youths  and  youths  in  danger  of  be- 
coming delinquent,  including  youths  who  are 
on  parole  or  probation,  to  develop,  improve, 
and  make  full  use, of  State  and  community 
rehabilitation  services  for  the  diagnosis, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  such  youths; 
to  assist  and  encourage  States  to  devote  re- 
sources under  other  programs,  in  the  fields 
of  general  and  vocational  education,  job  train- 
ing, prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  health, 


and  welfare,  to  support  programs  for  the 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
crime,  health,  and  welfare,  to  support  pro- 
grams for  the  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  re- 
habilitation of  delinquent  youths  and  youths 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  including 
support  through  the  provision  of  assistance  to 
establish  linkage  between  the  planning,  con- 
duct, and  delivery  of  services  under  such 
other  programs  and  programs  under  this  act 
for  delinquent  youths  and  youths  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent;  and  to  encourage  the 
development  in  communities  of  new  designs 
and  new  methods  of  care  and  treatment,  in- 
cluding the  operation  of  full-time  or  part- 
time  community-based  residential  facilities 
for  such  youths  requiring  residential  care, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation. 

There  is  a  sixty  percent  limit  on  the  grants 
authorized  under  this  Part.  (Section  112) 
In  order  to  receive  grants  for  rehabilitative 
services,  the  applicant  must  give  satisfactory 
assurances  that: 


Section  113  (1)  such  applicant  agency  will 
provide  to  the  extent  feasible  for  coordina- 
ting, on  a  continuing  basis,  its  operations 
with  the  operations  of  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  furnishing 
welfare,  education,  health,  mental  health, 
recreation,  job  training,  job  placement,~cor- 
rection,  and  other  basic  services  in  the  com- 
munity for  youths; 

(2)  such  applicant  agency  will  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  secure  or  provide  any 
of  such  services  which  are  necessary  for 
diagnosing,  treating,  and  rehabilitating  youths 
referred  to  in  section  111  and  which  are  not 
otherwise  being  provided  in  the  community, 
or  if  being  provided  are  not  adequate  to  meet 
its  needs; 

(3)  maximum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  resources  available  for  provision  of 
such  services; 

(4)  financial  resources  will,  in  the  case  of 
grants  for  construction,  be  available  for  the 
non- Federal  share  of  such  construction  and 
for  continued  operation  of  the  facility  con- 
structed; and 
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(5)  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations (including  courts,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  services  involved  in  the  youth 
correction  process)  providing  the  services 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  will  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  by  the  applicant  of  the 
project  or  program,  taking  into  account  the 
services  and  expertise  of  such  agencies  and 
organizations,  and  with  a  view  to  adapting 
such  services  to  the  better  fulfillment  of  the 
purposes  of  this  part. 

In  addition,  the  application  for  such  funds 
must  include  a  description  of  existing  ser- 
vices, a  statement  of  how  coordination  of 
services  will  be  developed,  and  a  showing  that 
the  project  is  consistent  with  any  compre- 
hensive plan  developed  under  this  or  other 
acts  (such  as  the  Crime  Control  Act) . 

Part  C  provides  grants  or  preventive  ser- 
vices. 

Section  121.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  promote  the  use  of  community-based  ser- 
vices for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  of 
youths;  and  to  assist  States  and  communities 
to  establish  special  preventive  services,  in- 
cluding educational  delinquency  prevention 
programs  in  schools,  for  youth  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent,  including  youths  who  are 
on  parole  or  probation. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  is  authorized  to  fund  this  type  of  pro- 
ject up  to  75%  of  the  cost.  Applications  under 
this  section  must  set  out  satisfactory  assur- 
ance that 

Section  123.  (1)  steps  have  been  or  will 
be  taken  towardprovision,  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  of  a  program  of  services  in 
the  area  served  which  are  necessary  for  the 
prevention  of  delinquency  of  youths,  including 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of 
youths  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent; 

(2)  such  applicant  agency  or  organization 
will  make  special  efforts  to  assure  that  the 
services  provided  by  the  program  or  project 
will  be  available  for  youths  with  serious  be- 
havioral problems; 


with  the  operations  of  public  agencies  and 
private  nonprofit  organizations  furnishing 
welfare,  education,  health,  mental  health, 
recreation,  job  training,  job  placement,  cor- 
rection, and  other  basic  services  in  the  com- 
munity for  youths; 

(4)  such  applicant  agency  or  organization 
will  make  reasonable  efforts  to  secure  or 
provide  any  of  such  services  which  are  neces- 
sary for  diagnosing,  treating,  and  rehabilita- 
ting youths  referred  to  in  section  121  and 
which  are  not  otherwise  being  provided  in 
the  community,  or  if  being  provided  are  not 
adequate  to  meet  its  needs; 

(5)  maximum  use  will  be  made  under  the 
program  or  project  of  other  Federal,  State, 
or  local  resources  available  for  provision  of 
such  services;  and 

(6)  public  and  private  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations (including  courts,  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  agencies  involved  in  the  youth 
correction  process)  providing  the  services 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (3)  will  be  consulted 
in  the  formulation  by  the  applicant  of  the  pro- 
ject or  program,  taking  into  account  the  ser- 
vices and  expertise  of  such  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, and  with  a  view  to  adapting  such 
services  to  the  better  fulfillment  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

Similar  to  the  applications  for  rehabilita- 
tive programs,  applications  for  preventive 
programs  must  describe  existing  services, 
coordination  expectations,  and  consisting  with 
comprehensive  plans.    (Section  123  (b) 

In  determining  whether  to  approve  applica- 
tions for  rehabilitative  or  preventive  pro- 
grams, the  following  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered: 

Section  135.  (1)  the  relative  costs  and 
effectiveness  of  the  project  or  program  in 
effectuating  the  purposes  of  such  part; 

(2)  the  incidence  of  and  rate  of  increase 
in  youth  offenses  and  juvenile  delinquency; 

(3)  school  dropout  rates; 


(3)     such  applicant  agency  or  organization  (4)     the  adequacy  of  existing  facilities  and 

will  provide  to  the  extent  feasible  for  coor-         services   for   carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
dinating,  on  a  continuing  basis,  its  operations         such  part; 
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(5)  the  extent  of  comprehensive  planning 
in  the  community  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  part; 

(6)  youth  unemployment  rates; 

(7)  the  extent  to  which  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  incorporate  new  or  inno- 
vative techniques  within  the  State  or  com- 
munity to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
part;  and 

(8)  the  extent  to  which  the  proposed  pro- 
grams or  projects  incorporate  programs  for 
the  parents  of  youths  who  are  delinquent  or 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent,  as  well  as 
programs  for  other  adults  who  offer  guidance 
or  supervision  to  such  youths. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  the  planning  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  field  of  delinquency,  but  should 
make  provision  for  programs  under  other 
federal  and  State  legislation. 


The  Juvenile  Institutions  Project,  a  com- 
bined effort  of  the  Osborne  Association  and 
the  NCCD,  recently  completed  a  study  of  the 
activities  and  ideas  of  State  agencies  in  the 
area  of  planning.    They  concluded: 


"No  State  had  programs  illustrating  com- 
prehensive planning  efforts,  organization,  and 
process  in  the  control  and  treatment  of  ju- 
venile delinquency.  Only  fragmentary  plan 
was  encountered.  It  had  limited  goals,  with- 
out total  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  the  total 
State  system  of  juvenile  correction,  and  no 
feedback  mechanisms  on  the  undesirable  con- 
sequence of  goal  achievement." 


With  the  enactment  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Control  Act  of  1968,  and 
the  assurance  that  it  is  funded  sufficiently, 
there  is  an  opportunity  for  states  and  local 
communities  to  correct  this  situation,  and  to 
take  action  to  combat  and  control  delinquency. 
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I.      CIVIL  DISORDER 

I.  Introduction 

One  of  the  more  crucial  and  dramatic  chal- 
lenges of  crime  control  in  today's  society  is 
civil  disorder.  And  one  of  the  primary  aims 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  is  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  civil  disorders.  Responding  to  the 
crime  control  challenge  and  the  Crime  Con- 
trol Act,  this  section's  goals  are: 

(1)  To   prevent   riots  and  civil  disorder 
from  occurring; 

(2)  To  effectively  and  fairly  control  dis- 
orders if  and  when  they  occur;  and 

(3)  To  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice during  periods  of  civil  disorder. 

At  the  outset,  however,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  criminal  justice  system  can 
probably  do  very  little  to  prevent  civil  dis- 
orders. A  complete  response  to  the  prob- 
lems requires  analysis  of  the  underlying 
social  causes  of  civil  disorders.  These 
causes  for  the  most  part,  however,  are  be- 
yond the  scope  of  the  Committee's  mandate. 
Our  analysis,  therefore,  is  confined  to  the 
response  of  the  criminal  justice  system  to 
riots  and  civil  disorders. 

This  first-year  plan  will  consider  pri- 
marily the  problem  of  civil  disorder  as  it 
has  usually  manifested  itself  in  the  recent 
past  in  this  country:  spontaneous  and  large- 
scale  eruptions  by  ghetto  dwellers  directed 
against  property  situated  primarily  in  the 
ghetto.  It  is  this  type  of  civil  disorder  which 
is  causing  one  of  the  greatest  problems  for 
law  enforcement  and  thus  is  the  focus  of  the 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

However,  reference  must  necessarily  be 
made  to  the  newer  forms  of  mob  violence 
which  are  now  also  becoming  a  control  prob- 
lem for  law  enforcement  —  the  student- 
inspired  civil  disorder  and  "urban  guerrilla 
warfare."  The  first-year  plan  does  not  deal 
extensively  with  either  of  these  two  problems 
because  of  the  lack  of  data  on  these  subjects. 

II.  Objectives 


The  prevention  of  future  civil  disturbances 
and  riots  through  the  alleviation  of  community 
tensions  and  the  improvement  of  relations  be- 
tween members  of  the  community  and  those 
involved  in  governing  and  policing  the  com- 
munity. 

The  best  and  most  obvious  approach  to  a 
civil  disorder  is  to  prevent  its  occurrence. 
Public  officials,  principally  mayors  and  po- 
lice administrators,  should  do  everything 
possible  to  prevent  a  disorder  from  occurring 
in  the  first  place.  Studies  have  shown  that 
grievances  against  the  police,  either  real  or 
imagined,  were  a  major  factor  contributing 
to  the  rise  in  tension  in  communities,  which 
in  turn  led  to  some  of  the  recent  outbreaks 
of  civil  disorder  in  this  country. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to  com- 
munity tension  has  been  the  failure  of  govern- 
ing officials  to  be  responsive  to  the  voice 
and  the  needs  of  some  of  the  governed. 
Governing  officials  have  tended  to  be  oriented 
toward  the  public  relations  approach  rather 
than  the  community  relations  approach.  A 
major  effort  must  be  made  in  these  areas  to 
alleviate  community  tensions  (and  tensions  in 
the  high  schools  and  colleges  as  well)  if  we 
are  to  accomplish  our  goal  of  preventing  civil 
disturbances. 

B.  Techniques  to  Predict  Violence 

The  development  of  objective  techniques 
and/or  barometers  by  which  "violence"  may 
be  predicted,  thus  allowing  for  preventive 
measures  to  be  introduced. 

In  the  past,  government  and  police  officials 
have  been  caught  by  surprise  when  civil  dis- 
turbances flared.  If  a  statistical  prediction 
could  be  made  as  to  a  community's  potential 
for  civil  disorder,  then  governing  officials 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  cope  with  a 
disorder  when  it  occurs.  More  importantly, 
these  officials  would  then  know  when  to  under- 
take measures  to  prevent  the  disorder  from 
occurring  at  all. 

C.  Means  to  Control  Riots 

If  a  community  fails  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence  of   a  civil  disturbance,  then  it  is 


A.  Improve  Relations  Between  Community         left  with  the  difficult  task  of  effectively  con- 
and  Public  Officials:  trolling  the  disturbance.    To  accomplish  this 
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goal  requires  comprehensive  planning  by  all 
agencies  involved,  intensive  training  of  police 
personnel,  improvements  in  police  communi- 
cations equipment  and  nonlethal  weaponry, 
and  the  quick  deployment  of  large  forces  of 
police  personnel  into  an  area  where  civil 
disorder  is  erupting. 

D.  Fair  Treatment  of  Riot  Victims 

It  is  essential  to  develop  means  to  insure 
that  all  riot  victims  are  treated  fairly  and 
swiftly  and  that  all  resources  of  the  com- 
munity are  made  available  to  aid  these  vic- 
tims. 

If  aid  is  rendered  to  all  those  who  become 
the  victims  (either  physically  or  through 
property  losses)  of  a  civil  disorder,  then  a 
great  deal  of  progress  will  have  been  made 
toward  stabilizing  relations  in  the  community 
and  reducing  tensions  which  might,  if  not  al- 
leviated, lead  to  further  disorder. 

E.  Fair  and  Effective  Treatment  of  Those 
Arrested 

It  is  essential  to  develop  means  to  insure 
that  all  persons  who  become  involved  in  the 
process  of  the  administration  of  justice  will 
be  treated  fairly  and  effectively,  even  under 
emergency  conditions. 

Mass  arrests  during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
order put  great  stresses  on  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  In  the  past,  this  has  re- 
sulted in  the  unfair  treatment  of  some  of 
those  arrested.  This  leads  to  an  engendering 
of  disrespect  for  the  criminal  justice  system, 
which  in  turn  may  manifest  itself  in  future 
disorders. 

To  prevent  this  cycle  from  occurring,  the 
objective  of  improving  the  administration  of 
justice  during  civil  disorders  must  be 
achieved. 

III.  Description 

A.  National  Overview  of  CiviLptsorders 

1.  History 

a.   General  Examples 

There  has  always  been  group  violence  in 


American  life.  It  was  never  as  great  or  as 
minimal  as  some  would  like  to  imagine,  but 
it  was  a  fact.  There  was  the  Revolution  and 
the  War  Between  the  States,  the  latter  of  which 
took  approximately  a  half  million  lives.  We 
cannot  neglect  the  Shay  and  Whiskey  Rebel- 
lions over  debts  and  taxes;  the  slaughter  and 
subjugation  of  the  American  Indians;  the 
Know- Nothings  who  fought  rising  Irish  politi- 
cal power  who  had  a  48 -hour  orgy  of  mob 
violence  in  St.  Louis  in  1854  in  which  a  dozen 
persons  were  killed  and  50  homes  of  Irish 
Catholics  were  wrecked  and  looted,  who 
killed  20  persons  in  a  2-day  riot  in  Louis- 
ville the  next  year,  who  burned  two  churches 
and  two  parochial  schools  in  Philadelphia; 
nor  the  Irish  antidraft  riot  in  New  York  in 
1863  that  killed  nearly  2,000  and  injured 
8,000  in  about  a  week. 

b.  Labor  Movement 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  in  this 
country  is  marked  by  violence.  There  were 
the  bloody  railroad  strikes  of  1877  that  killed 
150;  the  Rock  Mountain  mining  wars  that  took 
the  lives  of  198,  including  a  governor,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century;  the  brutal  Molly  Maquires, 
a  secret  band  of  miners  in  Pennsylvania;  the 
Wobblies  or  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World; 
the  industrial  and  railroad  police  who  bru- 
tally beat  laborers  from  Pennsylvania  to 
California;  the  garment  workers  strike  in 
1910  that  resulted  in  seven  deaths,  an  un- 
known number  of  seriously  injured,  and  874 
arrests;  the  20  lives  lost  in  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral Railroad  strike  in  1911;  the  1919  steel 
strike  with  20  persons  who  perished;  the 
national  cotton-textile  labor  dispute  of  1934 
that  spread  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
to  Alabama,  even  to  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  with  21  deaths  and  10,000  sol- 
diers on  strike  duty. 

c.  Racial  Conflict 

The  history  of  the  relationship  between  the 
white  man  and  the  black  in  America  is  also 
marked  with  violence,  mostly  perpetuated  by 
whites  against  blacks.  By  the  year  1776,  some 
500,000  Negroes  were  held  in  slavery  and  in- 
dentured servitude  in  the  United  States. 
Nearly  one  of  every  six  persons  in  the  coun- 
try was  a  slave.  Slaves  had  no  property, 
could  not  enter  into  a  contract  and  had  no 
standing  in  court.     Slavery,  in  itself,  is  as 
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great  a  form  of  violence  as  one  man  can 
commit  against  another.  However,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  white  man  did  not  stop  with 
mere  slavery.  In  1829,  for  example,  the 
white  residents  of  Cincinnati  went  on  a  ram- 
page, killing  Negroes,  burning  theirproperty 
and  ultimately  driving  half  the  black  popu- 
lation from  the  City.  White  attacks  on  Ne- 
groes during  the  Civil  War  occurred  in  Cin- 
cinnati; in  Newark,  New  Jersey;  in  Buffalo 
and  Troy,  New  York;  and  in  New  York  City. 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War,  attacks 
by  white  mobs  in  New  Orleans  resulted  in 
the  death  of  34  Negroes  and  four  whites. 
By  1871,  the  invisible  empire  of  the  Klu 
Klux  Klan  had  a  membership  of  over  half 
a  million,  and  a  Congressional  investigation 
that  year  "uncovered  hangings,  shootings, 
whippings,  and  mutilations  in  the  thousands." 
In  Louisiana  alone,  2,000  persons  had  been 
killed,  wounded,  or  injured  in  a  short  few 
weeks  before  the  election  of  1868.  The 
commanding  general  of  federal  forces  in 
Texas  reported  "murders  of  Negroes  are  so 
common  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  keep 
accurate  accounts  of  them."  In  the  South, 
about  100  Negro  lynchings  occurred  every 
year  in  the  1880's  and  1890's;  there  were 
161  lynchings  of  Negroes  in  1892.  In  the 
North,  things  were  not  much  better.  Anti- 
Negro  riots  occurred  in  New  York  in  1900; 
Springfield,  Ohio,  1904;  Greensburg,  Indi- 
ana, 1906;  Springfield,  niionis,  1908.  In 
East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  a  1917  riot  claimed 
the  lives  of  39  Negroes  and  nine  whites. 
Of  the  70  Negroes  lynched  during  the  first 
year  after  World  War  I,  a  substantial  num- 
ber were  soldiers.  Some  were  lynched  in 
uniform.  White  riots  and  violence  toward 
Negroes  continued  unabated  after  the  war. 
There  were  riots  in  Philadelphia,  Omaha, 
Washington,  D.  C„  and  many  other  cities. 
A  1919  riot  in  Chicago  resulted  in  more  than 
25  deaths  and  58  Negro  homes  being  bombed 
by  whites.  These  riots  continued  sporadi- 
cally through  the  1930»s  and  into  the  1940's. 
There  were  riots  in  Mobile;  Los  Angeles; 
Beaumont,  Texas;  and  elsewhere.  The  1943 
riot  in  Detroit  resulted  in  the  death  of  25 
Negroes  and  nine  whites  and  property  damage 
exceeding  $2  million.  There  were  similar 
riots  in  Harlem  the  same  year  where  six 
persons  died  and  more  than  500  were  injured. 


2.  Recent  Civil  Disorders 


a.  Racial 

Today,  this  tradition  of  group  violence  has 
continued.  One  of  the  main  differences 
between  recent  large  urban  disorders  and 
most  of  the  disorders  which  occurred  in  the 
past  in  this  country  is  that  the  recent  dis- 
orders have  been  initiated  by  blacks  as  a 
reaction  against  the  intolerable  conditions  of 
the  urban  ghetto.  In  the  past,  most  large- 
scale  disorders  were  directed  by  whites 
against  blacks  or  against  other  whites,  usually 
for  reasons  of  racial  or  religious  prejudice 
or  because  of  the  fear  of  economic  com- 
petition from  a  particular  minority  group. 
Before  1968  we  had  the  riots  in  Watts, 
Newark,  Detroit,  and  other  major  cities 
which  resulted  in  millions  of  dollars  of 
property  damage  and  a  great  loss  of  life. 
In  April,  1968,  the  death  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  resulted  in  civil  disturbances 
in  more  than  125  American  cities,  including 
the  nation's  capitol.  The  result  was  the  loss 
of  many  more  lives  and  the  destruction  of 
millions  of  dollars  more  in  property. 

Future  urban  disorders  may  bring  more 
differences.  Whereas  riots  in  the  past  have 
involved  large  numbers  of  participants,  the 
recent  disorders  in  Cleveland  may  be  the 
harbinger  of  a  new  form  of  civil  disorder  — 
urban  guerrilla  warfare  waged  by  small 
bands  of  black  militants. 

b.  Students 

The  riots  at  Berkeley,  Columbia,  and  San 
Francisco  State  may  also  signal  another  new 
form  of  civil  disturbance  in  the  United 
States  —  the  student  riot.  The  student  riot 
is  not  really  a  white-black  confrontation  so 
much  as  it  is  a  confrontation  between  the 
white  student  and  the  rest  of  white  society 
in  America.  This  is  a  confrontation  that  has 
no  real  historical  precedent  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  confrontation  perhaps  best  explained 
in  terms  of  generational  or  institutional  con- 
flict. In  the  past,  the  American  college  cam- 
pus has  been  the  scene  of  small-scale  con- 
flicts crystalizing  around  such  issues  as  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  or  social  reform.  How- 
ever, the  large-scale  campus  conflicts  of 
today  are  a  new  phenomenon  in  America.  It 
represents  a  movement  by  a  large  part  of  the 
student  population  toward  direct  involvement 
in  the  process  of  social  change.    Formerly, 
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this  movement  was  limited  to  the  campuses 
of  European  universities.  However,  recent 
events  make  it  clear  that  the  American  stu- 
dent may  now  be  surpassing  his  European 
counterpart. 

B.  Massachusetts  Overview 

1.  Statistical  Background 

The  five  urban  centers  of  the  Common- 
wealth are:  Boston,  Cambridge,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  and  New  Bedford-Fall  River. 
It  is  in  these  cities  that  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  civil  disorder  in  the  State  lies. 
(Eighty-five  percent  of  the  communities  in 
Massachusetts  have  populations  of  under 
25,000  persons.) 

At  the  time  of  the  1960  census,  Massa- 
chusetts had  5,149,317  inhabitants.  Of  this 
number,  only  124,912  were  non-white.  Most 
of  these  live  in  Boston  or  in  one  of  the  other 
four  cities  mentioned  above.  Approximately 
15  percent  of  the  population  of  Boston  is  non- 
white. 

There  are  52  accredited  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  Commonwealth  which 
are  privately  owned.  In  addition,  Massachu- 
setts has  one  State  university  with  two  cam- 
pus locations,  two  State  technological  institu- 
tions, 11  State  colleges,  and  12  community 
colleges  offering  2-year  programs  of  study. 
In  1960,  there  were  118,733  persons  attend- 
ing institutions  of  higher  education  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  addition,  there  were  272,556 
high  school  students. 

There  is  a  projected  total  of  15,119  po- 
lice officers  in  the  Commonwealth.  Boston 
is  the  largest  city  in  the  State  and  has  by  far 
the  largest  police  department  —  more  than 
2,600  men.  However,  the  average  police  de- 
partment in  the  State  has  less  than  50  men. 

2.  Recent  Civil  Disorders  in  Massachu- 
setts 

There  have  been  two  major  civil  dis- 
turbances in  Massachusetts  since  January, 
1965.  (This  does  not  include  the  recent  con- 
frontation which  occurred  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity only  days  before  this  plan  was  com- 
pleted.):  one  occurred  in  Springfield  and  the 


other  occurred  in  Roxbury  (Boston),  two 
widely- separated  sections  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

a.  Springfield 

Trouble  in  Springfield  began  in  the  late 
night  of  July  16  and  early  morning  of  July 
17,  1965,  at  the  Octagon  Lounge  and  Cafe,  a 
bar  frequented  predominately  by  Negro  pa- 
trons. The  bar  was  filled  to  capacity  (ap- 
proximately 150  persons)  and  there  were  ap- 
parently others  outside  waiting  to  get  in. 

Just  before  midnight,  two  white  police- 
men drove  by  in  a  prowl  car.  A  car  belong- 
ing to  a  Negro  male,  who  was  in  the  bar,  was 
illegally  parked;  and  one  of  the  policemen 
attempted  to  ticket  it.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
the  car  was  ever  tagged,  but  apparently  some- 
one, either  the  owner  or  a  friend,  attempted 
to  move  the  car  but  was  ordered  not  to  do 
so  by  the  police.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the 
disturbance  began;  and  by  1:30  a.m.  on  the 
seventeenth,  18  people  had  been  arrested,  17 
of  whom  were  Negroes. 

It  was  estimated  that  from  200  to  400 
persons  participated  in  the  disturbance. 
Every  available  prowl  car  and  policeman  was 
summoned  to  the  scene.  The  police  charged 
that  bystanders  were  shouting  curses  and 
hurling  rocks  and  bottles  at  them.  The  citi- 
zens charged  police  brutality.  There  was 
only  one  reported  injury.  No  one  was  killed 
and  property  damage  was  negligible.  Most 
of  those  arrested  were  charged  with  breach 
of  the  peace;  others  were  charged  with  drunk- 
enness and  assault  on  a  police  officer.  All 
defendants  pleaded  guilty.  Most  were  re- 
leased on  $100  bail.  The  servicemen  in- 
volved were  released  in  the  custody  of  their 
commanding  officer. 

A  prompt  investigation  into  the  charges 
of  police  brutality  was  promised  by  the  mayor 
of  Springfield.  Initiation  of  the  proceedings 
was  delayed  by  legal  technicalities  and  then 
was  postponed  pending  the  trial  of  those  ar- 
rested during  the  July  16-17  disturbance. 
During  this  time,  no  investigation  of  the 
brutality  charges  was  made  by  City  officials. 

This  inaction  led  to  demonstrations  and 
increasing  tension  in  the  community.  On 
August  13,  fire  bombs  were  thrown  into  two 
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stores.  The  same  day,  24  demonstrators 
were  arrested  at  city  hall  and  charged  with 
breach  of  the  peace  and  trespassing  after 
refusing  to  leave  when  ordered.  And  on 
August  15,  44  demonstrators  were  arrested. 
And  on  August  22,  2200  persons  marched  and 
2000  to  3000  rallied  in  Springfield.  It  was 
apparently  a  peaceful  rally,  and  no  one  was 
arrested.  All  of  the  demonstrations  were  to 
protest  the  alleged  brutality  of  the  Octagon 
incident. 

The  trial  of  those  arrested  at  the  Octa- 
gon disturbance  began  on  August  17,  On 
August  26,  verdicts  were  handed  down  by  the 
court.  Twelve  of  the  16  tried  on  breach  of 
the  peace  charge  were  found  guilty  and  fined 
a  total  of  $195.  Four  were  found  not  guilty 
of  assault  on  a  police  officer,  and  one  was 
found  not  guilty  of  drunkenness. 

On  December  15,  the  Board  of  Police 
Commissioners  handed  down  its  findings  on 
the  brutality  charges.  Its  finding  was  that 
civilian  participants,  not  police  officers, 
were  the  cause  of  the  eruption. 

b.  Roxbury 

The  single  major  civil  disorder  in  the 
Roxbury  section  of  Boston  occurred  between 
June  2  and  June  11  of  1967.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated in  the  early  evening  of  June  2  by 
a  sit-in  at  a  State  welfare  office,  which  was 
broken  up  by  police.  While  the  police  were 
attempting  to  disperse  the  demonstrators, 
violence  erupted  and  it  spread  to  the  street 
outside.  Sporadic  rock  and  bottle  throwing 
commenced,  which  the  police  tried  to  quell. 
More  police  were  sent  to  the  scene;  eventu- 
ally 1,700  officers,  including  the  Tactical 
Patrol  Force,  were  activated. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  extent  of 
participation  in  the  disorder.  However,  62 
persons  averaging  25.3  years  of  age  were  ar- 
rested, and  a  total  of  205  charges  were  lodged 
against  them.  Nearly  all  of  these  62  were 
participants  in  the  initial  sit-in  and  the 
charges  against  them  were  minor.  The  rate  of 
conviction  was  approximately  25  percent.  Al- 
though there  was  a  measurable  amount  of  loot- 
ing, burning,  overturning  of  cars,  and  oc- 
casional sniping,  with  resultant  property 
damage  of  $500,000,  few  looters  and  no  other 
major  offenders  were  apprehended. 


Statistics  as  to  physical  injuries  are  not 
available,  although  it  is  known  that  a  number 
of  policemen  sustained  minor  Injuries  and 
that  some  of  the  demonstrators  suffered 
minor  injuries  as  well. 

The  disorder  continued  through  the  night 
of  June  2-3  and  resumed  the  following  night 
on  a  slightly  diminished  scale.  Sporadic 
missile  throwing  and  looting  continued, 
gradually  decreasing  for  the  next  six  nights, 
through  June  11. 

Most  of  the  62  persons  arrested  were 
promptly  released  on  recognizance.  Bail 
was  set  only  for  the  two  persons  charged 
with  larceny  and  two  with  assault  and  bat- 
tery. Fifty-three  of  the  205  charges  filed 
were  for  drunkenness.  Of  the  remaining 
152,  65  were  felonies,  six  of  which  (two 
larceny,  two  breaking  and  entering,  two  as- 
sault and  battery)  resulted  in  finding  of  proba- 
ble cause  and  binding  over  to  the  Superior 
Court.  Thirty-seven  charges  resulted  in 
guilty  findings  and  15  of  these,  10  involving 
looters,  were  disposed  of  by  imprisonment. 
A  number  of  fines  were  dismissed  on  the 
condition  that  the  defendants  involved  (in 
each  case  sit-in  participants)  engage  in  no 
further  political  activity  in  the  Roxbury  area. 

C.  The  Criminal  Justice  System  in  Mass- 
achusetts and  Civil  Disorders 

1.  Local  Police  Department 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for  controlling 
civil  disorder  falls  upon  the  officials  of  muni- 
cipal government  and  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. 

In  the  event  of  a  civil  disorder  within  a 
community,  the  initial  burden  of  response 
falls  heavily  on  the  local  police  department. 
Trained  traditionally  to  act  on  their  own  in- 
itiative, the  personnel  of  the  local  police  de- 
partment has  now  had  to  be  retrained  to  act 
as  a  unit  in  order  to  cope  effectively  with  a 
civil  disorder.  In  Massachusetts,  the  men  in 
46  percent  of  the  departments  responding  to 
the  Committee  survey  had  received  some  type 
of  riot  training  as  of  1967.  There  had  been 
no  riot  training  in  54  percent  of  the  depart- 
ments. It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
except  for  the  four  major  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State  (Boston,  Worcester,  Springfield, 
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and  Fall  River  -  New  Bedford),  communities 
with  colleges  or  universities,  and  some  of  the 
large  resort  areas,  there  appears  to  be  no 
pressing  need  that  personnel  in  departments 
outside  of  these  areas  receive  riot  training. 

In  those  departments  where  the  men  had 
received  riot  training,  the  training  for  the 
department  was  provided  by: 


1.  State  Police 

2.  F.B.I. 

3.  Boston  Police 

4.  National  Guard 

5.  Other  Agencies 


13  percent 

22  percent 

2  percent 

2  percent 

61  percent 


Examples  of  "other  agencies"  include: 
special  police  training  schools,  Brockton  Po- 
lice Academy,  Springfield  Police  Depart- 
ment, qualified  department  personnel,  North 
Shore  Riot  Squad,  Intercommunity  Mutual  Aid 
Program,  and  the  Hanson  B.C.I. 

The  Committee  surveyed  local  depart- 
ments in  Massachusetts  as  to  the  types  of 
riot  equipment  which  these  departments  pos- 
sess. One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  depart- 
ments responded.  What  follows  are  the  types 
of  equipment  and  number  of  departments 
which  have  the  equipment  listed: 


1. 

Tear  Gas 

108 

2. 

Chemical  Mace 

14 

3. 

Gas  Masks 

26 

4. 

Riot  Helmets 

85 

5. 

Shot  Guns 

70 

6. 

Machine  Guns 

28 

7. 

Rifles,  Carbine, 

or  "riot  guns" 

65 

8. 

Blank  Guns 

2 

9. 

Riot  Sticks  or  Clubs 

92 

10. 

"Riot  Equipment" 

37 

11. 

None 

22 

The  equipment  listed  includes  most  of  the 
types  of  traditional  riot  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  a  major  civil  disturbance, 
any  municipality  in  Massachusetts  would  al- 
most certainly  have  to  call  for  outside  assis- 
tance. 

2.  The  Massachusetts  National  Guard 

The  Massachusetts  National  Guard  has  es- 
tablished  a   6 -man  planning   staff   at   State 


headquarters  to  develop  emergency  plans  as 
to  how  the  Guard  will  respond  in  the  event  of 
a  major  civil  disturbance  in  the  State.  This 
planning  staff  has  developed,  or  is  develop- 
ing, an  emergency  action  plan  for  every  major 
city  in  the  Commonwealth  which  has  the  poten- 
tial for  civil  disorder  (12  plans  in  all).  Such 
a  plan  has  already  been  developed  for  Boston. 
The  plan  for  each  city  details  how  the  Guard 
will  aid  the  particular  city  and  covers  such 
areas  as:  the  vital  facilities  which  the  Na- 
tional Guard  will  protect  in  an  emergency,  the 
access  routes,  deployment  points  in  the  city 
and  other  similar  details. 

3.  Massachusetts  State  Police 

Within  1  1/2  hours  of  the  outbreak  of  a 
disturbance,  150  Massachusetts  State  Police- 
men equipped  with  ammunition,  weapons,  and 
personal  effects  would  be  available  to  any 
municipality  in  the  Boston  area.  Within  three 
hours,  300  men  would  be  available.  These 
men  would  be  ready  to  stay  on  the  scene  of 
a  civil  disturbance  for  several  days.  As  is 
the  case  with  the  National  Guard,  the  aid 
that  the  State  Police  would  render  to  a  local 
community  is  based  on  an  informal  agree- 
ment between  the  two,  rather  than  a  for- 
malized procedure. 

4.  Metropolitan  District  Commission 

The  Boston  area  has  another  areawide 
police  force  from  which  to  draw  manpower  in 
the  event  of  a  civil  disorder.  This  is  the 
police  force  of  the  Metropolitan  District  Com- 
mission. The  MDC  would  be  able  to  provide, 
within  half  an  hour,  50  police  officers  to  any 
municipality  in  Greater  Boston.  One  hundred 
men  could  be  provided  by  the  MDC  within  an 
hour. 

5.  The  Greater  Boston  Police  Council 

The  Greater  Boston  Police  Council,  made 
up  of  communities  contiguous  to  Boston,  has  a 
mutual  aid  program  for  providing  council 
members  with  large  amounts  of  manpower  on 
short  notice. 

6.  Court  System 

A  person  who  is  arrested  during  a  civil 
disturbance  will  probably  come  before  one  of 
the    73    District   Courts   in  the  State  of  the 
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Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  which 
is  analogous  to  a  District  Court.  Boston 
Municipal  Court,  which  is  separate  from  the 
District  Courts,  is  presided  over  by  a  Chief 
Justice  and  eight  Associate  Justices,  all  of 
whom  are  full-time  justices.  All  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  are  presided  over  by  one  Chief 
Justice.  There  are  89  justices  of  the  District 
Courts,  At  present,  55  of  the  District  Courts 
are  manned  by  full-time  judges,  the  remain- 
ing 18  by  part-time  judges. 

Forty-seven  District  Courts  are  located  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  State,  Middle  sex  having 
the  largest  per  county  total  of  12.  Twenty-six 
District  Courts  occupy  the  western  part  of  the 
State.  The  District  Courts  are  the  lower  of 
two  levels  of  trial  courts  that  hear  crimi- 
nal matters  in  Massachusetts,  They  are 
local  nonjury  courts  in  the  first  instance 
with  original  criminal  jurisdiction,  concur- 
rent with  the  Superior  Court  (the  upper  level 
of  misdemeanors  and  lesser  felonies  which 
are  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State 
prison  for  not  more  than  five  years),  A 
District  Court,  however,  may  not  impose  a 
sentence  to  the  State  prison  nor  any  sen- 
tence of  more  than  2  1/2  years  per  count. 


In  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  civil 
disorder  in  a  community,  organizations  such 
as  those  above  could  have  a  role  to  play  in 
aiding  citizens,  in  providing  communications 
to  the  ghetto,  and  in  helping  to  control  the 
disorder. 

2.  Municipal  and  Private  Agencies 

Municipal  and  private  agencies  would  also 
have  a  major  role  to  perform  in  the  event  of 
civil  disorder.  City  agencies  such  as  the 
Fire  Department,  the  Civil  Defense  Agency, 
the  Public  Works  Department,  and  the  Build- 
ings Department  would  be  involved.  Private 
agencies,  such  as  the  Salvation  Army,  would 
have  the  task  of  providing  assistance  to  vic- 
tims of  the  disorder.  Business  groups  might 
also  help  provide  assistance  during  and  after 
the  disorders. 

The  task  of  aiding  in  the  administration  of 
justice  during  periods  of  civil  disorder  falls 
heavily  on  the  Bar  Associations.  Volunteer 
lawyers  not  only  act  as  defense  counsel,  but 
also  help  facilitate  the  workings  of  the  bail 
process  and  aid,  in  general,  court  adminis- 
tration during  periods  of  emergency. 


D,  Supporting  or  Horizontal  Systems  in 
Massachusetts  and  Civil  Disorders 

Besides  the  primary  agencies  involved  in 
riot  prevention  and  control  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  during  periods  of  disorder, 
there  are  also  horizontal  and  supporting 
agencies  and  systems  involved  in  these  func- 
tions. 

1.  Community  Groups 

Complementing  the  efforts  of  government 
to  prevent  civil  disorder  in  the  municipality 
are  the  efforts  of  community  groups  and  in- 
dividuals within  the  community.  In  Boston, 
this  means  such  groups  as  the  New  England 
Grass  Roots  Organization  (N.E.G.R.O.),  the 
South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Project,  Youth 
Alliance,  Inc.,  and  other  similar  organiza- 
tions. Some  of  these  organizations  have 
formed  youth  patrols  to  help  "cool"  tension 
In  the  ghetto  during  periods  of  stress,  al- 
though none  have  the  formal  sanction  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department. 


IV.  Evaluation 

Group  violence  in  the  1960's  has  exploded 
upon  the  American  consciousness.  The  dis- 
turbances at  San  Francisco  State  and  Colum- 
bia University;  the  riots  in  Watts,  Newark, 
Detroit,  and  other  cities;  and  the  wave  of 
assassinations  and  civil  rights  killings  have 
-led  some  to  argue  that  American  society  has 
always  been  permeated  with  violence.  The 
proponents  of  this  position  hold  that  violence, 
both  group  and  individual,  is  "as  American 
as  apple  pie,"  There  is  another  group  in 
this  country,  blind  to  our  past  history,  who 
find  that  the  1960's  have  become  the  "age 
of  violence"  in  America,  This  group  pic- 
tures a  past  idyllic  America  in  which  "law 
and  order"  reigned  supreme  and  in  which 
there  was  little  or  no  violence  in  American 
life.  The  truth  probably  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  As  was  demon- 
strated in  a  previous  part  of  this  section  of 
the  plan,  riots  and  civil  disorders  have  oc- 
curred sporadically  in  this  country  since  it 
was  founded. 
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A.  Causes  of  Civil  Disorders 

The  explanations  for  current  violence  often 
become  each  observers  special  scapegoat 
theory  —  the  frontier  mores,  our  permissive 
society,  poverty  amidst  affluence,  rising  ex- 
pectations with  angry  disenchantment,  vio- 
lence on  television  and  in  comics,  working 
mothers  and  broken  homes,  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions,  black  power,  the  Vietnam 
War,  mail-order  guns.  Perhaps  all  or  none 
of  the  above  are  the  causes  of  our  present 
civil  disorders;  we  cannot  really  be  sure. 

1.  Urban  Civil  Disorders 

Since  the  August,  1965,  Los  Angeles  Riot 
in  Watts,  two  State  commissions,  a  federal 
commission,  and  a  mayor's  committee  have 
reported  on  urban  civil  disorders  which  have 
occurred  since  that  date.  The  California 
Governor's  Commission  (the  McCone  Com- 
mission reported  on  the  Watts  Riots;  the  New 
Jersey  Governor's  Select  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorder  recorded  the  disorders  in 
Newark,  Plainfield,  and  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  in  July,  1967;  the  United  States 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Dis- 
orders (Kerner  Commission)  prepared  the 
most  comprehensive  report  to  date  on  dis- 
orders in  23  United  State  cities;  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Chicago  Riot  Study  Committee, 
which  is  the  most  recent  report,  studied  the 
disorders  in  Chicago  following  the  assas- 
sination of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King. 

The  findings  of  these  official  commis- 
sions reflected  the  entire  gamut  of  social 
problems  in  the  slum:  there  were  the  usual 
deficits  in  employment,  housing,  education, 
health,  and  welfare  services,  poor  police- 
community  relations,  overcrowding,  and 
poverty. 


a.     Kerner  Commission  Report 

The  Kerner  Commission  Report,  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  the  reports,  stated  that 
the  most  fundamental  cause  of  the  civil  dis- 
orders in  this  country  is  the  racial  attitude 
of  white  Americans.  This  attitude,  it  is  held, 
has  been  responsible  for  the  explosive  mix- 
ture which  has  accumulated  in  American 
cities.  The  ingredients  of  this  mixture  are 
discrimination   and   segregation  in  employ- 


ment, black  migration  to  the  central  cities 
and  the  white  exodus  to  suburbia,  expecta- 
tions aroused  by  the  judicial  and  legislative 
victories  of  the  civil  rights  movement  which 
have  been  unfulfilled,  and  a  climate  in  which 
violence  as  a  form  of  protest  tends  to  be  ap- 
proved. The  Commission  concluded  that  the 
nation  is  moving  toward  two  increasingly 
separate  societies  and  that  within  two  decades 
this  division  could  be  so  deep  that  any  at- 
tempt to  unite  the  country  would  be  impos- 
sible. 

2.  Student  Riots 

The  student  riots  are  certainly  different 
in  nature  and  degree  from  the  urban  riot. 
The  Cox  Report  points  out  this  fact.  College 
students  feel  the  frustrations  caused  by  strug- 
gling with  the  "system."  Students  are  re- 
belling against  both  their  university  adminis- 
trations and  the  power  structure  of  the  country 
in  general.  For  the  student,  this  is  the  age 
of  "confrontation  politics." 

The  eruptions  at  Columbia  and  San  Fran- 
cisco State  and  at  other  institutions  of  higher 
learning  (most  recently  at  Harvard  and  Boston 
University)  change  the  situs  of  disorders  from 
the  streets  to  the  campus  and  thus  may  have 
dramatic  impact  on  the  tactics  that  the  police 
have  evolved  to  control  civil  disorder  in  the 
streets. 

If  a  disorder  occurs  on  a  campus,  when 
can  the  police  move  in  to  put  down  the  dis- 
turbance? 

If  a  college  campus  is  private  property, 
must  the  police  await  the  request  for  help 
from  college  officials  before  attempting  to 
quell  a  campus  disorder? 

What  effect  do  the  confrontation  policies 
of  the  new  left  have  on  police  strategy  for 
responding  to  the  threat  of  a  civil  disorder? 

These  questions  cannot  be  answered  at 
this  time,  since  there  has  been  very  little 
analysis  yet  concerning  the  new  phenomenon 
of  campus  disorder.  However,  there  should 
at  least  be  an  awareness  that  answers  to  these 
questions  and  to  others  related  to  .them  will 
have  to  be  found  by  law  enforcement  and  uni- 
versity officials  if  these  new  forms  of  dis- 
order continue  to  proliferate. 
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3.   "Urban  Guerrilla  Warfare" 

Another  new  form  of  civil  disorder  which 
should  be  considered  is  theproblem  of  "urban 
guerrilla  warfare."  Instead  of  face-to-face 
confrontation  with  large  groups  of  rioters,  the 
police  may  more  and  more  be  faced  with  the 
problem  of  small  guerrilla  bands  who  strike 
and  then  fade  back  into  the  anonymity  of  the 
metropolis.  Arson  and  sniping  may  become 
the  trademark  of  this  new  form  of  group  vio- 
lence. If  this  occurs,  police  tactics  will  again 
have  to  change  to  cope  with  a  new  phenomenon* 
However,  as  of  now,  there  is  no  substantial 
evidence  that  urban  guerrilla  warfare  is  the 
wave  of  the  future  despite  some  scare  stories 
in  the  newspapers.  Confirmation  of  this  sup- 
posed trend  in  urban  disorder  must  await 
future  events. 

B.  Program  Approaches 

Aside  from  the  Kerner  Report  (The  findings 
of  the  federal  Violence  Commission  had  not 
reported  at  the  time  this  plan  was  completed), 
there  have  been  very  few  comprehensive  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  the  problem  of  riot  pre- 
vention and  control  and  thus  very  little  orga- 
nized data  on  this  complex  problem.  Thus, 
any  attempt  to  evaluate  the  responses  to  the 
problem  of  riot  prevention  and  control  should 
include  frequent  reference  to  the  Kerner 
Commission  recommendations. 

1.  Prevention 

The  best  and  most  obvious  approach  to  a 
civil  disorder,  the  Kerner  Commission  con- 
cluded, was  that  of  prevention.  Public  of- 
ficials, principally  mayors  and  police  ad- 
ministrators, should  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  a  disorder  from  occurring  in  the 
first  place. 

a.  Police- Community  Relations 

The  first  requirement  was  to  re-examine 
and  rectify  police  conduct,  operations,  and 
practices  that  in  effect  tended  to  be  harassing 
and  abrasive  and  tn  themselves  contributed 
to  or  created  community  tensions  and  hostil- 
ity. Studies  made  for  the  Commission  showed 
that  inadequate  police  protection  and  a  belief 
that  a  dual  standard  of  law  enforcement  exist- 
ed were  major  grievances  by  minority  resi- 
dents.     They  concluded  that  a  decrease  in 


hostility  and  improved  police-community  re- 
lations would  resultfrom  the  establishment  of 
an  effective  grievance  mechanism  which 
would  guide  police  officers  in  those  sensitive 
areas  where  police  conduct  may  create  ten- 
sion and  precipitate  a  disorder. 

The  Commission  also  concluded  that  both 
the  police  and  the  community  would  benefit 
from  greater  police  involvement  in  communi- 
ty service  matters.  Such  community  service 
functions  would  enable  police  officers  to 
identify  problems  that  could  lead  to  disorder. 
They  would  also  assist  officers  in  handling 
incidents  requiring  police  intervention,  such 
as  marital  disputes,  that  have  a  potential  for 
violence.  In  the  view  of  the  Commission,  the 
performance  of  such  duties  would  earn  the 
police  community  respect  and  support.  An 
additional  benefit  directly  accruing  to  the 
police  would  be  the  development  of  invaluable 
sources  of  information  and  intelligence. 

In  another  riot  prevention  measure,  the 
Commission  endorsed  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Presidents  Crime  Commission 
for  establishment  of  a  community  service 
officer  program  to  attract  neighborhood 
youths  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21.  As 
junior  police  officers,  they  could  perform  a 
variety  of  duties  short  of  exercising  full  law 
enforcement  duties  and  could  help  to  estab- 
lish needed  channels  of  communication  with 
the  Negro  community. 

Also  stressed  was  the  importance  of  ex- 
panding and  strengthening  special  community 
relations  and  training  programs  designed  to 
increase  communications  and  decrease  hos- 
tility between  the  police  department  and  Negro 
residents.  Concurrently,  the  Commission 
pointed  to  the  particularly  critical  need  for 
making  police  department  award  systems  take 
cognizance  of  the  work  of  officers  who  im- 
prove relations  with  alienated  members  of 
the  community  thereby  minimizing  tension 
situations  that  could  lead  to  a  riot. 

b.  Techniques  Already  Used 

Except  for  these  recommendations  by  the 
Kerner  Commission,  there  is  now  very  little 
published  information  on  what  is  happening 
nationally  in  the  field  of  riot  prevention. 
There  have  been  some  attempts  by  com- 
munities to  use  traditional  police-community 
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relations  techniques  in  the  hope  of  relieving 
racial  tensions  in  the  urban  ghettos.  Such 
techniques  have  achieved  only  a  modicum  of 
success,  primarily  because  of  their  failure 
to  include  the  more  militant  elements  of  the 
community  in  such  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  really  been  public-relations 
rather  than  community-relations  oriented. 
More  detailed  analysis  of  police-community 
relations  programs  are  contained  in  the  Po- 
lice Section  of  this  plan.  Municipal  officials 
have  now  realized  the  failure  of  these  tradi- 
tional programs.  As  Mayor  Alfonso  J.  Cer- 
vantes of  St.  Louis  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  Kerner  Commission: 

We  have  found  that  ghetto  neighborhoods 
cannot  be  operated  on  from  outside  alone. 
The  people  within  them  should  have  a  voice, 
and  our  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  often 
a  voice  that  speaks  with  good  sense,  since 
the  practical  aspect  of  the  needs  of  the  ghetto 
people  are  so  much  clearer  to  the  people 
there  than  they  are  to  anyone  else. 

The  Commission  concluded: 

High  levels  of  Negro  dissatisfaction  are 
correlated  with  high  levels  of  feelings  that  the 
city  government  has  done  too  little  to  en- 
courage integration.  Therefore,  the  per- 
ceived attitude  of  the  city  government  toward 
integration  and  increased  opportunities  for 
Negroes  seems  to  be  the  key  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  riot  potential  of  a  city. 

Thus,  in  order  to  demonstrate  city  concern 
with  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  inhabitant, 
mayors  such  as  Lindsay  of  New  York,  Alioto 
of  San  Francisco,  and  White  of  Boston  have 
been  getting  out  more  into  the  community  in 
order  to  learn  the  problems  that  are  most  on 
the  minds  of  those  who  inhabit  the  inner-city 
community.  In  Boston,  Mayor  White  has  es- 
tablished "little  city  halls"  to  make  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  more  accessible  to  those 
who  feel  disenfranchised.  Boston  has  also 
assigned  a  permanent  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herman  Hemmingway,  an  aide  to  the 
Mayor,  to  develop  plans  for  riot  prevention 
and  control. 

New  attempts  are  now  being  undertaken  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  whole  problem 
of  riot  prevention.  However,  until  we  can 
measure  the  success  of  such  programs,  we 


have  very  little  information  to  guide  us  in 
this  field.  One  of  the  main  tasks  of  this 
Committee  will  be  to  try  to  pull  together 
some  of  this  information  as  it  does  become 
available  at  a  future  date. 

c.  Related  Programs 

There  is  one  other  area  of  response  to 
urban  problems  which  will  also  have  to  be 
explored  in  greater  detail  before  its  relation- 
ship to  the  aims  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  can 
be  fully  determined;  this  is  the  Model  Cities 
Program  and  related  federal  undertakings, 
such  as  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
programs.  As  these  programs  are  imple- 
mented by  communities  across  the  country,  it 
will  become  readily  apparent  that  these  pro- 
grams bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the  civil 
disturbance  problem  with  which  the  Safe 
Streets  Act  attempts  to  deal.  How  these  vari- 
ous programs  begin  to  interrelate  with  one 
another  will  have  to  be  studied  closely.  The 
problem  of  urban  disorders  is  a  complex 
problem  which  calls  for  a  coordinated  re- 
sponse by  the  many  agencies  who  are  attack- 
ing the  wider  problem  of  urban  poverty  and 
decay. 


2.  Control 

In  the  event  prevention  should  fail  and  a 
disorder  erupts,  the  police  should  respond 
with  sufficient  speed  and  strength  to  insure 
that  the  incident  is  handled  properly  and 
quickly  contained.  Studies  of  disorders  made 
by  the  Kerner  Commission  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  way  the  police  and  the  community 
responded  to  the  initial  incident  usually  deter- 
mined whether  the  disturbance  remained  a 
relatively  minor  police  problem  Or  developed 
into  a  serious  disorder. 

The  ability  of  the  police  to  deal  with  the 
initial  incident  was  found  to  depend  on  several 
key  factors.  These  include:  the  accurate 
assessment  of  the  incident  and  the  nature  and 
degree  of  control  required;  the  speed  with 
which  sufficient  police  manpower  arrives; 
the  proper  deployment  and  decisive  use  of  the 
force,  which  will  require  seasoned  comman- 
ders to  direct  and  insure  discipline  over  the 
field  personnel;  and  good  intelligence,  with  the 
capability  to  utilize  it  for  decision  making. 
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a.  Planning 

In  order  to  insure  that  a  police  depart- 
ment could  deal  with  such  emergency  prob- 
lems successfully,  the  Kerner  Commission 
recommended  that  every  police  department 
develop  and  pretest  plans  which  will  quickly 
muster  the  manpower  and  seasoned  senior 
commanders  needed  at  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
order. Proper  planning  will  provide  not  only 
for  the  rapid  deployment  of  on-duty  police 
and  their  logistical  support  but  will  also 
alter  and  coordinate  the  operations  of  munici- 
pal and  outside  agencies  involved  in  the  con- 
trol of  a  disorder,  and  anticipate  the  numer- 
ous operations  and  tactical  requirements  that 
will  arise. 

In  the  event  the  initial  incident  blows  up 
into  a  riot,  the  police  department  must  make 
a  rapid  transition  from  its  normal  opera- 
tions into  a  different  type  of  organization  with 
new  operational  procedures  designed  and 
geared  to  meet  the  special  emergency  mass 
control  problems.  Here  again,  good  planning 
is  essential.  To  assist  police  administra- 
tors in  these  crucial  riot  control  require- 
ments, the  Commission  recommended  that 
model  mobilization  and  operations  plans 
which  had  been  prepared  by  its  staff  by  up- 
dated and  disseminated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  local  and  State  police  de- 
partments. This  model  plan  is  "Guidelines 
for  Civil  Disorder  and  Mobilization  Planning" 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Local  departments  should  develop  and 
pretest  a  similar  emergency  alert  and  mo- 
bilization plan.  Boston  has  developed  such  a 
plan.  Other  cities,  such  as  Cambridge,  are 
in  the  process  of  developing  and  implementing 
similar  plans.  The  Greater  Boston  Police 
Council,  made  up  of  municipalities  in  the 
metropolitan  Boston  area,  has  established  a 
subcommittee  on  riot  planning  consisting  of 
city  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
begin  to  develop  a  strategy  of  coordination  in 
riot  control. 

One  weakness  in  most  of  the  emergency 
plans  developed  is  their  lack  of  detail  as  to 
how  a  defendant  is  to  be  processed  after  ar- 
rest. Mass  arrests  cause  great  stresses  on 
the  usual  booking  procedures  so  that  it  is 
incumbent   on  local  departments  to  develop 


simplified  arrest  and  booking  procedures  to 
cope  with  large  numbers  of  arrested  persons. 
Another  weakness  in  these  plans  in  many 
jurisdictions  is  the  failure  to  specify  a  formal 
means  for  involving  other  police  agencies 
when  they  are  needed.  Informal  agreements 
between  agencies  have  a  tendency  to  break 
down  during  periods  of  stress. 

A  recent  survey  made  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  of  eight  cities  that  experienced 
disorders  following  the  assassination  of  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King  disclosed  that  many 
deficiencies  in  planning  and  operations  re- 
main. The  chief  criticism  made  of  some 
plans  was  that  they  lacked  flexibility  and  had 
not  been  subjected  to  needed  pretesting.  The 
failure  of  the  police  call-up  system  to  per- 
form as  provided  in  the  mobilization  plan 
seriously  impaired  the  rapid,  effective  emer- 
gency response  of  off-duty  personnel, 

b.  Training 

Training  is  the  key  to  riot  control.  The 
Kerner  Commission  discovered  that  training 
constituted  the  "most  critical  deficiency  of 
all,"  for  the  patrolmen,  supervisory  and  com- 
mand officers  alike.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mission urged  immediate  and  priority  atten- 
tion be  given  to  riot  control  training. 

In  view  of  changing  trends,  this  training 
must  also  analyze  how  to  deal  with  the  new 
guerrilla-type  tactics  being  employed  by 
some  rioters.  Traditional  riot  control  tech- 
niques will  not  be  able  to  cope  with  these 
new  tactics.  Local  departments  are  going  to 
have  to  revise  some  of  their  riot  training  in 
order  to  cope  with  this  new  form  of  group 
violence. 

Because  of  the  urgency  of  this  problem, 
the  Kerner  Commission  wrote  the  President 
on  October  7,  1967,  recommending  that  the 
Justice  Department  conduct  "a  series  of  in- 
tensive training  conferences  this  winter  for 
governmental  and  police  officials."  In  its 
report  to  the  President  in  March,  1968,  the 
Commission  enunciated  a  long  list  of  recom- 
mendations for  beefing  up  riot  control  train- 
ing on  all  levels  of  police  personnel. 

c.  Equipment 

In  pointing  to  the  grave  danger  of  over- 
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reaction  by  the  police,  the  Kerner  Commis- 
sion stressed  the  importance  of  adhering  to 
the  well-established  legal  and  moral  principle 
that  only  the  minimum  amount  of  force 
necessary  be  used  to  control  a  disorder  and 
to  maintain  law  and  order.  The  use  of  in- 
discriminate, mass  destructive  weapons, 
such  as  automatic  rifles  and  machine  guns, 
was  specifically  denounced  as  unwarranted 
and  counterproductive.  (Both  the  IACP  and 
the  F.B.I,  have  endorsed  a  similar  policy.) 

The  Commission  advocated  that  police 
forces  follow  the  example  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  use  nonlethal  chemical  agents,  especially 
CS,  in  lieu  of  deadly  weapons.  It  further 
recommended  that  the  federal  government 
undertake  a  program  to  test  and  evaluate 
communications  equipment,  nonlethal  weap- 
ons, and  related  control  equipment  for  use  by 
the  police  and  that  federal  funds  be  used  to 
develop  appropriate  riot  control  tools  and 
material.  The  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  is  now  attempting  to  develop 
some  of  this  recommended  equipment.  For 
example,  it  is  developing  a  prototype  walkie- 
talkie  for  general  use  by  law  enforcement 
personnel.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Institute  will 
be  able  to  develop  a  whole  new  range  of 
equipment  and  devices  for  law  enforcement. 
The  development  of  such  equipment  is  clearly 
beyond  the  capability  of  individual  States. 

When  severe  rioting  broke  out  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  April,  1968,  the  police  employed 
the  chemical  agent,  CS,  to  restore  law  and 
order.  Its  effect  on  rioters  in  Washington 
was  described  by  one  police  official  as 
"phenomenal."  However,  some  police  equip- 
ment purchases  may  not  be  as  useful.  The 
news  media  has  reported  large  armament 
purchases  by  some  3,000  different  police 
agencies.  The  Virginia  State  Police,  the 
Los  Angeles  Police,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Police  have  all  purchased  armored  cars. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  benefit 
of  safety  which  accrues  to  a  department  with 
such  a  purchase  is  outweighed  by  the  psy- 
chological effect  the  use  of  such  a  vehicle 
would  have.  The  use  of  heavy  armaments 
by  the  police  may  just  increase  the  level  of 
violence  in  a  civil  disturbance,  rather  than 
control  it.  However,  the  introduction  of  new 
mechanical  devices  might  better  equip  the 
police  to  handle  unruly  crowds.    Examples  of 


these  new  devices  include  a  "supersonic 
sound"  device  capable  of  emitting  a  power- 
ful, penetrating  sound;  foam-generating  ma- 
chines, and  other  similar  devices. 

d.  Available  Control  Force 

Civil  disorder  is  like  a  fire  in  one  major 
respect.  Unless  dealt  with  quickly  in  the 
very  early  stage,  it  can  rapidly  grow  out  of 
control.  During  the  first  minutes  of  a  dis- 
order, 100  well -trained  and  commanded  po- 
licemen may  often  prove  more  important  and 
effective  than  1,000  men  a  few  hours  later. 
Thus,  the  need  to  gather  a  large  force  of 
men  within  a  very  short  time  is  one  of  the 
most  pressing  needs  of  the  police  chief  of 
many  of  our  cities  today. 

(1)  Local  Police  Department 

The  first  line  of  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
civil  disturbance  is  the  local  police  depart- 
ment. However,  in  the  case  of  a  major  civil 
disturbance,  a  municipality  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  to  call  for  outside  assistance. 
Virtually  no  city  in  the  United  States  has 
enough  police  on  hand  to  effectively  control 
a  riot  that  erupts  without  warning  and  in- 
volves a  large  number  of  people.  Nearly  75 
percent  of  all  cities  over  100,000  population, 
for  example,  have  less  than  500  policemen. 
Only  19  cities  have  1,000  or  more.  The 
President's  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders 
has  pointed  out  that  a  city  of  500,000  popula- 
tion is  likely  to  have  less  than  100  uniformed 
policemen  on  duty  at  any  given  time,  while  a 
city  of  100,000  population  will  not  even  have 
25  men  to  police  the  entire  city.  Moreover, 
since  this  force  is  widely  dispersed  over 
many  square  miles,  not  all  of  these  will  be 
immediately  available  and  capable  of  getting 
to  the  scene  rapidly.  In  addition,  a  police 
administrator  has  to  consider  the  risks  and 
danger  to  the  rest  of  the  community  if  the 
demands  of  controlling  a  disorder  leave  other 
parts  of  the  city  unprotected. 

(2)  State  Police 

The  State  police  are  a  highly-trained, 
well-disciplined  unit  who  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  a  municipality  during  an  emer- 
gency. However,  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  their  number  alone  would  really  have 
a  significant  impact  if  a  major  civil  disorder 
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broke  out  in  a  city  like  Boston.  If  we  accept 
the  premise  that  an  early  and  a  major  show 
of  force  is  the  best  way  in  which  to  prevent  a 
civil  disturbance  from  escalating  into  a 
major  riot,  then  we  must  find  a  large  num- 
ber of  highly-trained  men  somewhere  to 
quickly  augment  the  personnel  of  a  local 
community  and  the  State  Police  in  the  event  of 
a  civil  disorder. 


(3)  The  MDC  Police 

The  Metropolitan  District  Commission 
would  be  able  to  provide  50  officers  to  any 
municipality  in  Greater  Boston  within  half 
an  hour  and  one  hundred  men  within  an  hour. 
This  quick  deployment  of  manpower  would 
certainly  be  of  great  help  in  controlling  a 
situation  in  the  very  early  stages  of  a  civil 
disturbance.  The  MDC  police  force  has  been 
trained  in  riot  control  and  is  equipped  with 
the  necessary  equipment  to  be  of  assistance 
to  a  municipality  in  the  event  of  a  civil  dis- 
turbance. The  specially-trained  24-man 
MDC.  police  antisniper  squad,  armed  with 
telescopic  rifles,  will  provide  especially 
significant  aid  to  local  communities,  if  the 
predictions  come  true  as  to  the  future  form 
of  civil  disturbance  manifested  in  guerrilla- 
type  terrorist  attacks  on  policemen. 


(4)  Other  Local  Departments 

Another  source  of  emergency  assistance 
to  a  municipality  experiencing  a  civil  dis- 
turbance are  other  municipal  police  depart- 
ments. As  exemplified  during  the  recent  dis- 
order at  Harvard  University,  a  municipality 
can  call  upon  police  departments  from  other 
municipalities  to  lend  men  and  equipment  to 
aid  in  restoring  order.  During  the  Harvard 
disturbance,  Cambridge  not  only  called  upon 
the  State  and  MDC  police,  but  also  upon  the 
police  departments  of  Boston,  Newton,  and 
Somerville  for  aid  in  the  form  of  men  and 
equipment.  A  municipality  is  empowered  by 
State  law  to  request  this  assistance.  In  order 
to  insure  that  such  aid  is  available,  contigu- 
ous municipalities  should  enter  into  formal 
mutual  aid  agreements  which  would  specify 
the  circumstances  when  aid  is  to  be  rendered 
and  the  number  of  men  and  type  of  equipment 
to  be  provided. 


(5)  The  National  Guard 

Insofar  as  off-duty  police  personnel  are 
concerned,  the  problem  of  mobilizing  them  is 
very  time-consuming  and  averages  between 
1  1/2  hours  to  2  hours  for  most  large  cities 
studied.  It  should  be  recognized  that  the 
National  Guard  could  not  be  mobilized  in  time 
to  meet  our  definition  of  "an  early  show  of 
force." 

The  National  Guard  forces  are  ill-suited 
to  serve  as  effective  or  practical  riot  con- 
trol forces  except  on  a  very  infrequent  and 
emergency  basis.  The  part-time  nature  of 
guard  personnel  means  that  if  they  are  called 
up  more  than  a  few  times  during  a  short 
interval,  or  if  they  are  called  into  service  to 
serve  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  the  men 
and  officers  face  financial  hardships  and  risk 
jeopardizing  their  regular  civilian  employ- 
ment. Thus,  frequent  use  of  the  National 
Guard  would  certainly  make  it  difficult  for 
the  Guard  to  retain,  much  less  recruit,  per- 
sonnel in  the  future. 

3.  The  Administration  of  Justice 


It  is  incombent  upon  municipal  officials 
to  respond  fairly  and  efficiently  to  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  civil  disorders  in  their  com- 
munity. 

There  have  been,  as  yet,  few  successful 
national  programs  which  have  developed  a 
platn  which  will  insure  the  effective  adminis- 
tration of  justice  during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
order and  a  capability  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  to  the  victims  of  a  civil  disorder. 

a.  Mass  Arrests 

(1)  National 

Past  civil  disorders  have  shown  us  how 
fragmented  the  response  by  our  criminal 
justice  system  can  be  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
cessing a  large  number  of,  arrestees  fairly 
and  within  a  short  period  of  time.  In  the 
past,  even  those  cities  which  had  set  up 
emergency  police  plans  to  deal  with  civil 
disturbances  were  not  prepared  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  great  stresses  put  on  the 
criminal  justice  system  by  these  events.  As 
a  result,  the  systems  broke  down  and  in 
many   cities,    arrestees    spent   days   in  jail 
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charged  with  minor  crimes  before  they  were 
ever  released  on  bail.  In  Washington,  D.C., 
only  urgent  pleas  broadcast  over  radio  and 
television  for  volunteer  lawyers  to  aid  in 
processing  and  defending  those  arrested 
during  the  April,  1967,  disorders  helped  al- 
leviate the  congestion  caused  in  the  courts  by 
the  large  number  of  arrestees. 

Even  the  bail  system  did  not  always  func- 
tion effectively  in  Washington  during  these 
disorders.  For  example,  many  arrestees 
were  released  on  their  own  personal  recog- 
nizance by  judges  on  the  recommendations  of 
volunteer  legal  aid  personnel.  However,  these 
recommendations  were  based  only  on  a  quick 
telephone  call  to  the  arrestee's  family  or 
employer,  and  there  was  no  check  of  his  prior 
arrest  record  because  such  records  were 
not  readily  available  and/or  none  of  the 
volunteers  thought  to  check  them. 

Even  those  charged  with  serious  crimes 
during  some  of  the  civil  disorders  around  the 
country  were  not  handled  properly.  As  the 
Kerner  Commission  pointed  out: 

In  Detroit,  26  persons  were  charged 
with  assault  with  intent  to  commit  murder 
(those  alleged  to  be  snipers).  Twenty-three 
of  those  charged  were  subsequently  dis- 
missed. As  of  September  30,  1967,  one  out 
of  seven  homicide  arrests  had  resulted  in 
a  conviction;  two  were  still  pending.  Of 
253  assault  arrests  only  11  convictions  were 
produced;  58  were  still  pending.  Twenty-one 
out  of  34  arson  arrests  and  22  out  of  28  in- 
citing to  riot  arrests  had  been  dropped  by  the 
prosecution. 

Three  elements  affected  successful 
prosecution  of  many  persons  arrested  for 
major  offenses;  First,  the  technique  of 
making  mass  arrests  for  serious  offenses 
was  sometimes  used  to  clear  the  streets. 
Those  arrested  often  included  innocent  spec- 
tators and  minor  violators  along  with  major 
offenders.  In  Newark  and  Detroit,  mass 
street  arrests  were  made  in  sectors  where 
sniping  was  reported  and  extensive  looting 
occurred. 

Second,  the  obstacles  to  deliberate,  pain- 
staking on-the-scene  investigations  during  a 
riot  are  formidable.    Thus,  insufficient  evi- 


dence was  obtained  to  insure  conviction  on 
many  of  the  most  serious  charges. 

Third,  the  masses  of  arrestees  in  the 
major  riots  so  overwhelmed  processing  and 
pretrial  procedures  that  facilities  and  per- 
sonnel were  not  free  to  deal  adequately  with 
serious  offenders  or  with  evidence  of  their 
crimes.  Personnel  in  police  stations  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  numbers  of  ac- 
cused persons  to  be  booked,  screened,  de- 
tained, and  eventually  brought  to  court. 
Minor  and  major  offenders  were  herded  un- 
selectively  through  the  process. 

Assembly-line  booking  operations  in  the 
Detroit  precincts  and  at  the  jail — 20  to  30 
employees  assigned  to  12-hour  shifts — 
proved  inadequate.  Records  necessary  to 
identify  defendants  or  to  check  for  past 
criminal  records  could  not  be  obtained. 
Follow-up  investigation  essential  to  secure 
convictions  in  serious  cases  proved  diffi- 
cult or  impossible. 

From  the  point  of  arrest  on  accused  per- 
sons in  Detroit  and  Newark  suffered  the 
abuses  of  an  overtaxed  and  harassed  system 
of  justice.  In  Detroit,  inability  to  maintain 
a  centralized  system  of  arrest  records 
meant  that  families  and  defense  attorneys 
could  not  locate  arrested  persons  confined 
in  widely-scattered  emergency  detention  fa- 
cilities. In  one  day  alone,  790  persons  were 
booked  at  the  Wayne  County  Jail  and  1,068 
sent  on  to  other  detention  facilities,  usually 
without  opportunity  to  notify  or  consult  family 
or  counsel. 

Regular  detention  facilities  were 
swamped.  Detroit's  main  city  jail,  built  for 
1,200  persons,  was  crammed  with  over  1,700. 
Precinct  lockups  built  for  50  prisoners  re- 
ceived 150  or  more.  The  juvenile  detention 
home  built  for  120  held  over  600  during  the 
riot.  Makeshift  detention  facilities  were  com- 
mandeered; 1,000  arrestees  were  held  in  an 
underground  police  garage  for  several  days, 
many  without  adequate  food  or  water.  Others 
were  held  for  over  24  hours  in  city  buses. 
Adults  of  both  sexes  were  sometimes  locked 
up  together.  In  Newark,  a  large  portion  of 
those  arrested  were  held  in  an  armory 
without  proper  food,  water,  toilet,  or  medical 
facilities.  Prisoners  had  no  way  to  contact 
lawyers  or  relatives.    Members  of  the  press 
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or  official  observers  were  unable  to  reassure 
those  on  the  outside.  In  the  absence  of  in- 
formation about  arrestees,  new  rumors  and 
fears  added  to  the  tensions  of  the  riot. 

Because  of  similar  difficulties  ex- 
perienced by  Chicago  courts  during  the  April, 
1968,  disorders,  a  special  Commission  re- 
porting to  Mayor  Daley  of  Chicago  on  the 
problems  caused  by  the  riots  recommended 
that  a  comprehensive  and  detailed  plan  be 
adopted  by  the  police  and  the  court  system  to 
cope  with  the  problems  caused  by  mass  ar- 
rests. The  Commission  detailed  such  a  plan 
in  its  written  report  and  hopefully  its  recom- 
mendations are  being  followed  not  only  in 
Chicago  but  in  other  cities  as  well* 

(2)  Massachusetts 

Planning  to  partially  cope  with  some  of 
these  problems  has  been  done  by  groups  in 
Massachusetts,  but  these  plans  have  not  been 
implemented  yet.  The  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association  appointed  a  Committee  to  draw 
up  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice 
during  emergency  circumstances.  Such  apian 
has  been  drawn  up  for  Boston*  but  it  has  not 
been  implemented.  No  concerted  effort  has 
been  undertaken  by  government  officials  to 
assign  operational  responsibility  for  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  plan  to  the  agencies  con- 
cerned. 

b.  Victims  of  Civil  Disorder 

As  to  rendering  aid  to  victims  of  civil  dis- 
orders, even  less  has  been  done  either  locally 
or  nationally.  Congress  has  held  some  pre- 
liminary hearings  into  the  availability  of  riot 
insurance  for  ghetto-area  businesses,  but 
little  of  concrete  nature  has  yet  come  from 
these  hearings.  Some  businessmen,  who  suf- 
fered serious  losses  during  recent  disorders, 
have  initiated  legal  action  jagainst  some 
municipalities  (e.g.  New  York  City)  to  re- 
cover their  losses.  The  results  of  these  law 
suits  will  not  be  known  for  some  time  to  come. 

Aid  to  victims  in  the  form  of  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  has  been  on  a  piecemeal  basis 
at  best.  Volunteer  organizations  (e.g.  the 
Salvation  Army)  have  picked  up  some  of  the 
burden,  but  many  times  a  municipality  has 
had  to  broadcast  appeals  for  aid  to  the  pri- 
vate citizen.  In  many  cases,  the  private 
citizenry  has  responded  well  (e.g.  Washing- 


ton, D.  C,  in  April,  1968),  but  it  has  been  on 
a  strictly  ad  hoc  basis.  A  more  organized 
and  preplanned  effort  is  certainly  needed. 

4.  Legislation  in  Massachusetts 

The  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed 
and  the  Governor  signed  into  law  Chapter 
579  of  the  Acts  of  1968.  This  new  law  was 
enacted  to  clarify  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
the  power  of  civil  authority  under  emergency 
conditions  arising  out  of  riots  or  other  civil 
disturbances.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
new  law,  it  was  unclear  whether  the  Governor 
could  exercise  during  a  civil  disturbance  the 
emergency  powers  which  he  was  authorized  to 
exercise  during  natural  disasters,  an  armed 
invasion  of  the  country,  or  other  similar 
circumstances.  This  new  law  also  authorized 
the  Governor,  when  he  had  declared  a  state 
of  emergency,  to  order  police  and  fire  per- 
sonnel from  any  or  all  municipalities  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  aid  of  a  municipality 
which  is  experiencing  civil  disorder.  Another 
Important  provision  of  this  new  act  is  the 
authorization  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Dis- 
trict Courts  to'  call  emergency  sessions  of 
district  courts  and  to  transfer  justices  and 
personnel  from  one  district  court  into  another 
district  court  in  order  to  more  speedily  and 
effectively  handle  the  caseload  re  suiting  from 
arrests  in  a  riot  situation.  Court  sessions 
need  not  even  be  conducted  in  a  court  house. 

Chapter  36,  Revisions  of  1968,  is  a  resolve 
further  revising  and  continuing  the  special 
commission  established  to  investigate  and 
study  the  causes  and  possible  prevention  of 
violence  and  crime  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Massachusetts  law  does  allow  some  com- 
pensation to  victims  of  crimes  (Chapter  852, 
Acts  of  1967)  and  also  makes  municipalities 
liable  for  failure  to  provide  adequate  protec- 
tion to  persons  or  businesses  during  periods 
of  civil  disorder  (Chapter  269,  Section  8). 
However,  there  has  been  no  real  concerted 
attempt  to  detail  the  specifics  as  to  actual 
aid  which  would  be  provided  to  riot  victims 
during  periods  of  civil  disorder.  Such  an 
attempt  should  be  made. 

C.  Supporting  or  Horizontal  Program  Ap- 
proaches 

The  prevention  and  control  of  group  vio- 
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lence  and  the  administration  of  justice  dur- 
ing periods  of  emergency  are  tasks  that  can- 
not be  fully  performed  by  government  and 
court  officials  and  police  personnel  alone. 
These  tasks  require  not  only  the  participation 
of  the  community,  but  also  that  of  various 
public  and  private  agencies.  In  the  recent 
past,  the  performance  of  these  various  agen- 
cies  and   groups   has   been  uneven  at  best. 


1.  Research 

Public  and  private  research  into  preven- 
tion of  violence  has  not  yet  yielded  any  final 
answers. 

a.  Brandeis  Lemberg  Center 

Research  into  the  nature  and  causes  of 
violence  should  thus  be  expanded.  Dr.  John 
Spiegel  of  the  Lemberg  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Violence  at  Brandeis  University  is  testing 
and  perfecting  a  "model"  whereby  a  statis- 
tical prediction  could  be  made  as  to  a  city's 
potential  for  civil  disorder.  This  "model" 
is  similar  to  work  being  done  at  Rice  Univer- 
sity, where  a  method  has  been  devised  tore- 
fleet  racial  tension  in  that  part  of  Houston 
made  up  largely  of  a  Negro  population.  The 
Lemberg  Center  also  publishes  "Riot  Data 
Review,"  a  publication  which  attempts  to  list 
every  civil  disorder  occurring  in  the  country. 

b.  Neuro-Re  search  Foundation 

Other  research  in  Massachusetts  into  vio- 
lence includes  the  work  being  donebyNeuro- 
Research  Foundation,  Inc.  Neuro-Re  search 
Foundation  consists  of  a  group  of  respected 
psychiatrists  conducting  psychological  stud- 
ies of  violent  behavior.  This  group  wants 
to  build  a  treatment  and  study  facility  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

c.  Tufts  University 

Dr.  Feingold  is  doing  research  at  the 
Tufts  University  Birth  Defect  Evaluation 
Center  into  the  relationship  between  chromo- 
somal defects  and  manifestations  of  violence. 
A  study  of  sex  chromosome  abnormalities 
and  their  relationship  to  violent  behavior  has 
been  underway  since  1966  at  Bridgewater 
State  Hospital. 


2.  Youth  Patrol 

Community-based  attempts  to  prevent 
civil  disturbances  in  the  State  have  achieved 
only  a  modicum  of  success.  Youth  patrols 
have  been  formed  by  two  community  action 
groups  in  Boston  to  help  "cool"  tensions  in 
the  ghetto  during  periods  of  stress.  These 
two  youth  patrols  are  Youth  Alliance,  Inc., 
and  the  South  End  Neighborhood  Action  Pro- 
ject. But,  there  has  been  no  formal  rela- 
tionship established  between  these  patrols" 
and  the  police  department.  However,  there 
have  been  several  meetings  between  police 
officials  and  members  of  these  Youth  Patrols. 
Youth  Patrols  have  been  utilized  by  several 
cities  across  the  country  (e.g.  Tampa,  Fla.) 
to  help  "cool"  things.  As  of  yet,  however, 
there  has  been  no  broad  scientific  evaluation 
of  these  groups  during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
order. This  should  be  done  in  order  to  deter- 
mine just  how  effective  such  groups  really 
are. 


3.  The  Organized  Bar 

The  organized  bar  has  begun  to  see  the 
need  for  a  massive  effort  by  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  help  cope  with  the  problems  caused 
by  civil  disorders.  The  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association  has  established  a  subcommittee 
on  riots  headed  by  Professor  Paul  Garrityof 
Boston  College  Law  School  and  Trial  Lawyer 
William  Homans.  To  date,  the  subcommittee 
has  produced  a  comprehensive  and  detailed 
outline  of  recommended  responses  to  civil 
disorder  by  the  police  and  by  the  criminal 
process  and  has  begun  to  organize  trial  law- 
yers in  each  major  Massachusetts  city  to 
serve  as  defense  counsel  in  time  of  riot. 

The  Boston  Bar  Association  is  beginning 
a  similar  project.  This  is  partly  in  response 
to  a  call  for  leadership  in  this  area  by  the 
Kerner  Commission.  Similarly,  the  United 
States  Attorney  General  and  the  National  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  Association  have  established 
guidelines  for  prosecuting  cases  during  civil 
disorders.  The  bar  will  have  to  put  more 
pressure  on  municipal  governments  if  there  is 
to  be  any  real  comprehensive  planning  for  the 
administration  of  justice  during  periods  of 
civil  disorder.  As  of  yet,  such  planning  in 
Massachusetts  is  minimal. 
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4.  Other  Agencies 

Many  municipal  and  private  agencies  will 
also  have  to  get  more  involved  in  compre- 
hensive planning  for  riot  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Civil  Defense,  Public  Works,  the  Fire 
and  Buildings  Departments,  hospitals,  and 
many  others  constitute  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  any  program  of  riot  prevention  and  con- 
trol. Boston  has  included  these  agencies  in 
its  civil  disorder  plans  and  has  formally 
delegated  specific  responsibility  to  these 
various  agencies.  Other  cities  should  do  the 
same   if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

Beyond  this,  cities  should  attempt  to  do 
more  comprehensive  planning  for  riot  pre- 
vention and  control  through  formal  liaisons 
with  community  representatives,  social  ser- 
vice agencies,  church  groups,  etc.  The  re- 
sult should  be  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
documents  the  total  community  response 
necessary  for  a  truly  adequate  riotprevention 
and  control  program. 


V.     Strategy:    Programs 

A.  Prevention 

Riots  can  be  prevented  by  alleviating  ten- 
sions and  improving  relations  between  the. 
community  and  the  agencies  of  local  and 
State  government.  To  accomplish  these  aims, 
a  community  with  potential  for  civil  disorders 
should  analyze  its  needs  for  the  following 
programs. 

1.  Police  and  the  Community 

a.  Police  Sensitivity  Training 

As  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Civil  Disorders  has  pointed  out,  the  best 
method  to  control  civil  disturbances  is  to 
prevent  their  occurrence.  One  of  the  best 
methods  to  accomplish  this  is  an  ongoing 
program  of  sensitivity  training  for  all  police 
officers,  especially  those  patrolmen  and 
their  supervisors  who  serve  in  the  most  sen- 
sitive districts  of  a  city  or  town.  This  sensi- 
tivity training  would  include: 


— briefings  of  the  police  who  are  to  serve 
a  community  by  members  of  that  community; 
and 

— role-playing  and  T-group  sessions  so 
that  police  officers  may  discover  and  under- 
stand their  prejudices. 

These  training  programs  would  include 
both  new  recruits,  and  also  be  made  part  of 
a  continuing  in-service  training  program  on 
the  precinct  level.  If  community  service  of- 
ficers are  already  assigned  to  precincts, 
these  officers  should  be  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  training  program  for  all  the  of- 
ficers in  the  precinct. 

Unlike  present  police  training  programs, 
an  important  component  of  this  training  pro- 
gram should  be  neighborhood  advisory 
groups.  These  groups  would  undertake  to 
meet  with  all  the  police  assigned  to  the 
particular  precinct.  The  neighborhood  group 
would  brief  the  police  on  the  history  and  prob- 
lems of  those  people  in  the  precinct.  Hope- 
fully, this  would  lead  to  an  expanded  dialogue 
between  the  police  and  the  community  in  which 
each  group  would  reveal  their  problems  to  the 
other,  resulting  in  a  resolution  of  some  of  the 
conflicts  which  now  exist  between  the  two 
groups.  In  order  to  resolve  some  of  these 
conflicts,  the  neighborhood  advisory  groups 
cannot  be  limited,  as  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past,  to  businessmen,  civic  leaders,  and 
other  people  whose  stake  in  the  community 
is  readily  apparent.  Instead,  the  neighborhood 
advisory  groups  should  attempt  to  attract  as 
wide  a  spectrum  of  neighborhood  opinion  as 
possible.  To  do  this,  the  advisory  groups 
should  also  include  militant  community 
leaders,  youth  gang  leaders,  representatives 
of  ad  hoc  committees,  as  well  as  neighbor- 
hood businessmen,  civic  leaders,  and  others. 

b.  Police-Community  Relations 

(1)  Local  Community  Relations  Units 

Community  relations  units  should  be  de- 
veloped in  all  those  police  departments  in 
the  Commonwealth  whose  communities  face 
the  slightest  threat  of  civil  disorder.  In 
communities  where  such  units  now  exist, 
their  effectiveness  should  be  evaluated. 


—programs  which  examine  the  history  and  These  community  relations  units  would, 

problems  of  minority  groups;  hopefully,  develop  new  areas  of  cooperation 
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between  the  police  and  the  public  and  would 
be  an  additional  aid  to  those  departments 
hard  pressed  to  find  recruits  for  urban  police 
work. 

These  units  would,  hopefully,  also  de- 
velop channels  of  communication  to  have 
available  and  competent  persons  to  com- 
municate department  messages  directly  to 
the  community.  Although  police  adminis- 
trators, supervisors,  and  personnel  might 
prefer  to  deal  with  more  substantial  elements 
of  the  community,  the  dissident  elements 
should  be  included  in  opening  up  channels  of 
communication  with  the  community. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  most  police- 
community  relations  programs  which  have 
been  instituted  in  the  past  in  this  country, 
models  of  proven  programs  are  simply  not 
available.  For  this  reason,  communities  must 
be  willing  to  experiment  with  new  approaches 
to  meet  their  own  particular  needs. 

(2)  Demonstration  Programs 

New  approaches  must  be  attempted  to  es- 
tablish more  effective  communication  be- 
tween the  police  and  the  community.  Such 
approaches  could  include  store  front  police 
offices  manned  by  community  service  offi- 
cers. These  officers  would  serve  as  a 
channel  for  complaints  and  advice  about 
police  policy  and  the  conduct  of  specific 
policemen  and  also  be  a  conduit  between  the 
police  and  citizen  volunteers  in  riot  situa- 
tions. 

Also  included  in  such  a  program  could  be 
the  establishment  of  Citizen  Committees.  The 
members  of  the  Committee  would  be  selected 
by  the  Community.  The  Committee  would 
meet  at  regular  intervals  with  local  police 
officials  and  the  members  would  maintain  a 
continuous  open-door  relationship  with  the 
police  officials. 


2.  Citizen  Grievances 

The  methods  in  which  city  agencies  handle 
citizen  complaints  against  government  prac- 
tices or  personnel  may  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  level  of  tension  in  a  community.  Thus, 
analysis  must  be  made  of  existing  grievance 
mechanisms  for  hearing  citizen  complaints 


■ 

against  either  individual  government  em- 
ployees or  against  a  general  department 
policy. 

3.  Riot  Intelligence  Information 

a.  Intelligence  System 

In  the  past,  municipalities  have  had  very 
little  warning  about  the  outbreak  of  a  civil 
disorder.  To  correct  this  situation,  local 
police  departments  should  experiment  with 
the  development  of  an  intelligence  system 
that  will  provide  police  and  other  public  offi- 
cials with  reliable  information  to  help  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  disorder  and  that  will 
institute  effective  control  measures  In  the 
event  a  riot  erupts. 

b.  Riot  Prediction  Model 

Another  method  to  determine  a  munici- 
pality's riot  potential  is  to  develop  a  "model" 
whereby  a  statistical  prediction  couldbe  made, 
as  to  a  city's  riot  potential.  Such  "models" 
have  been  developed  atBrandeis  University's 
Lemberg  Center  and  at  Rice  University. 

4.  Rumor  Control  Mechanisms 

In  the  past,  unfounded  rumors  have  in- 
creased racial  tensions  in  some  communities. 
Municipal  governments  should  experiment 
with  mechanisms  for  neutralizing  rumors 
during  periods  of  racial  tension  and  enabling 
Negro  leaders  and  residents  to  obtain  the 
facts.  In  order  to  make  the  rumor  control 
mechanism  effective,  special  rumor  details 
might  be  created  to  collect,  evaluate,  and  dis- 
pel rumors  that  may  lead  to  a  civil  disorder. 


B.  Control 

1.  Coordinated  Emergency  Planning 

a.  Municipal  Civil  Disorder  Plan 

The  traditional  municipal  response  to  a 
riot  has  been  haphazard.  A  formal  civil  dis- 
turbance plan  should  be  developed  by  com- 
munities which  have  a  real  potential  for  civil 
disorder,  so  as  to  insure  coordination  and  co- 
operation between  local  law  enforcement 
agencies,  the  State  Police,  the  National  Guard, 
and  other  relevant  State  and  private  agencies 
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who  can  make  a  positive  contribution  to  civil 
disorder,  but  should  also  set  out  in  detail 
the  formal  chain  of  command  during  a  civil 
disturbance  since  informal  agreements  tend 
to  break  down  during  periods  of  stress. 

In  order  to  develop  and  implement  this 
emergency  plan,  a  municipality  should  insure 
that  all  of  the  relevant  public  and  private 
agencies  are  involved  in  a  municipality's 
response  to  a  civil  disturbance. 

b.  Model  Program  to  Develop  an  Emer- 
gency Riot  Plan 

A  model  program  to  develop  an  emergency 
riot  plan  should  be  undertaken  to  insure  that 
prompt,  decisive,  and  judicious  action  will 
be  taken  in  the  event  of  a  civil  disorder. 
Such  a  plan  would  identify  and  make  provi- 
sions for  the  location  and  activation  of  the 
potential  resources  in  a  community  which 
could  be  utilized  to  combat  civil  disorder. 
It  would  insure  that  municipal  personnel  at 
all  levels  are  comprehensively  trained  and 
have  effective  policy  guidelines  and  command 
procedures  to  follow.  Built  into  the  plan 
should  be  a  flexibility  of  response  to  meet 
the  varying  situations  which  could  arise  in 
the  community. 

The  plan  would  be  constantly  reassessed 
and  revised  according  to  procedural  changes, 
technological  advancement,  restructuring  or 
addition  of  command  and/or  line  personnel  or 
with  the  development  of  other  pertinent  data 
which  might  alter  an  effective  response. 

The  program  would  develop  a  mechanism 
to  be  included  in  the  plan  which  would  insure 
that  municipal  department  heads  are  advised 
of  the  development  of  intelligence  regarding 
conditions  in  the  community  and  in  the  agency 
relative  to  potential  disturbances.  It  would 
also  make  sure  that  all  available  sources 
are  utilized  to  learn  about  tensions  in  the 
community,  probable  causes,  possible  solu- 
tions, and  alternative  police  actions. 

2.  Civil  Disorder  Training 

a.  Specialized  Training 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  controlling 
riots    and   disorders,  specialized  civil  dis- 


order training  should  be  given  to  all  police 
in  urban  centers  —  on  two  levels.  First, 
all  supervisory  personnel  should  be  trained  as 
to  their  roles  during  civil  disorder,  with 
special  emphasis  on  tactics,  evaluation  of  in- 
telligence information,  group  leadership,  and 
similar  subjects.  Emphasis  would  be  placed 
on  the  major  role  which  senior  officers  must 
assume  in  adequate  preparation,  planning, 
prevention,  and  control. 

A  second  training  session  should  con- 
centrate on  the  training  of  all  department 
patrolmen  in  appropriate  techniques  of  con- 
trol including  the  use  of  control  equipment. 

b.  Civil    Disturbance   Manual   for   Law 
Enforcement  Personnel 

Local  District  Attorneys,  municipal  legal 
officials,  or  the  State  Attorney  General  in 
conjunction  with  police  officials,  should  de- 
velop manuals  to  guide  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers in  exercising  their  responsibility  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  individuals  and  of  society. 
Whether  in  the  context  of  peaceful  protest, 
civil  disturbance,  or  riot,  the  manual  should 
contain  a  clear  explanation  of  all  State  statutes 
and  municipal  ordinances  pertaining  to  these 
various  situations  involving  some  form  of 
civil  protest.  This  information  could  also 
be  made  available  to  groups  in  the  community 
who  want  to  know  their  rights,  as  well  as 
their  responsibilities,  in  the  exercise  of 
constitutionally-protected  freedom. 


3.  Equipment 

a.  Civil  Disorder  Control  Equipment 

Police  agencies  must  purchase  equipment 
that  improves  communications  during  civil 
disturbances  and  that  offers  reasonable  but 
effective  alternatives  to  the  use  of  deadly 
force.  The  latter  could  include,  but  is  not 
limited  to  CS  or  other  humane  chemicals  or 
forms  of  gas  and  gas  masks,  as  well  as  de- 
fensive equipment  designed  to  protect  law  en- 
forcement personnel  in  riot  situations.  Also, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  survey  on  a 
continual  basis  the  field  of  nonle thai  weaponry 
and  devices  so  that  local  police  departments 
could  be  kept  aware  of  the  latest  advances 
being  made  by  science  and  technology  in 
these  areas.     Stress  should  also  be  laid  on 
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developing  more  sophisticated  responses  by 
the  police  departments  to  civil  disturbances 
and  the  development  of  better  protective 
equipment  for  the  police.  The  National  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Jus- 
tice must  engage  in  research  to  determine 
new  and  more  effective  equipment  for  riot 
control, 

4.  Readily  Available  Civil  Disorder  Force 

Local  departments  must  develop  means  by 
which  all  departmental  personnel  can  be 
called  up  and  deployed  within  a  short  period 
of  time  to  control  a  developing  civil  dis- 
turbance. The  local  department  will  be  the 
first  to  be  faced  with  the  civil  disorder  con- 
trol problem.  One  hundred  well -trained  men 
deployed  quickly  in  response  to  a  civil  dis- 
order would  probably  be  more  effective  than 
a  thousand  men  deployed  to  quell  a  disturbance 
several  hours  after  it  has  begun. 

Most  local  departments  in  the  Common- 
wealth just  do  not  have  enough  men  on  the 
street  at  any  particular  time  to  cope  with  a 
civil  disorder  of  any  magnitude.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  a  local  police  depart- 
ment to  develop  an  emergency  personnel  call- 
up  system  which  will  enable  it  to  meet  a 
developing  civil  disorder. 

C.  Justice  and  Assistance  During  Periods 
of  Civil  Disorder 

1.  Plan  for  Operation  of  Courts  During  a 
Civil  Disturbance 


b.  Assistant  District  Attorneys  should 
screen  all  cases  and  present  the  evidence 
in  court; 

c.  Establish  reasonable  bail  procedures 
and  procedures  to  release  persons  charged 
with  minor  offenses  on  personal  recogni- 
zance; 

d.  Establish  facilities  to  incarcerate  in- 
dividuals in  decent  quarters;  and 

e.  Make  judges  from  Superior  Court  and 
surrounding  District  Courts  available. 

Some  such  plans  have  been  developed  al- 
ready. However,  no  one  has  really  imple- 
mented such  plans  so  that  they  would  be 
truly  operational  during  periods  of  civil  dis- 
order. It  is  the  lack  of  implementation  of 
such  plans  which  has  now  become  the  criti- 
cal factor  in  comprehensive  civil  disorder 
planning. 


2.  Emergency  Assistance  to  Riot  Victims 

Local,  regional,  or  State  plans  should  be 
developed  to  insure  that  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  medical  supplies,  food,  emergency 
clothing  or  dwellings,  and  legal  services  for 
victims  of  riots  or  civil  disorders.  In  the 
past,  such  emergency  assistance  has  been  on 
an  ad  hoc  basis  at  best. 


3.  Riot  Insurance 


Municipalities  must  develop  effective 
plans  for  the  operation  of  the  courts  during 
periods  of  civil  disorder.  These  plans  should 
provide  for  the  following: 

a.  Lists  of  defense  attorneys  who  could 
be  used  both  for  the  courts  and  at  the  police 
stations; 


Studies  must  be  undertaken  to  determine 
whether  property  owners  and  businesses  in 
areas  with  high  riot  potential  have  fair  ac- 
cess to  insurance  coverage.  This  program 
bears  directly  on  one  of  the  goals  of  this 
committee  which  is  the  development  of  means 
to  provide  assistance  to  victims  of  riots  and 
civil  disorders. 
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J.     ORGANIZED  CRIME 

I.     The  Extent  of  Organized  Crime  in  Mass- 
achusetts 


A.  Introduction 

Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  area  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  has  remained  but  vaguely 
understood.  There  have  only  been  indications 
of  the  dimensions  of  syndicate  activity.  The 
kind  of  data  needed  for  comprehensive  analy- 
sis has  simply  not  existed. 

This  situation  is  changing. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  puts  high  priority  upon 
planning  and  programs  related  to  organized 
crime.    It  authorized  grants  for: 

"The  organization,  education  and  training 
of  special  law  enforcement  units  to  combat 
organized  crime,  including  the  establishment 
and  development  of  State  organized  crime 
prevention  councils,  the  recruitment  and 
training  of*  special  investigative  and  prose- 
cuting personnel,  and  the  development  of  sys- 
tems for  collecting,  storing  and  disseminating 
information  relating  to  the  control  of  or- 
ganized crime." 

This  recognition  of  the  threat  of  organized 
crime  comes  at  a  time  when  that  "private 
government  of  crime"  has  become  increas- 
ingly influential. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
outlined  the  dimensions  of  the  criminal  guild 
as  follows: 

"Organized  crime  is  a  society  that  seeks 
to  operate  outside  the  control  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  their  governments.  It  in- 
volves thousands  of  criminals,  working  within 
structures  as  complex  as  those  of  any  large 
corporation,  subject  to  laws  more  rigidly  en- 
forced than  those  of  legitimate  governments. 
Its  actions  are  not  impulsive  but  rather  the 
result  of  intricate  conspiracies  carried  over 
many  years  and  aimed  at  gaining  control  over 
whole  fields  of  activity  in  order  to  amass 
high  profits." 


In  Massachusetts,  public,  awareness  and 
concern  about  organized  crime  is  a  recent 
phenomenon,  not  having  come  to  the  forefront 
until  the  1960's.  Only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  into  understanding  its  operations.  Law 
enforcement  involvement  is  growing  rapidly, 
but  it  still  is  only  gaining  its  experience. 

Our  knowledge  of  organized  crime  is  a 
composite  of  intelligence  gained  from  diverse 
sources.  As  with  many  states,  the  first  major 
breakthrough  in  the  public  awareness  of  the 
"Mafia"  came  with  the  Kefauver  hearings. 
As  a  result  of  these  revelations,  the  FBI 
intensified  its  intelligence  efforts,  and  the 
Massachusetts  State  Police  along  with  the 
Boston  Police  Department  took  up  the  law 
enforcement  burden  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  1957  Massachusetts  Crime  Commis- 
sion, after  four  years  of  study,  reported  its 
findings  on  the  syndicate.  It  estimated  that 
organized  crime  involvement  in  illegal  gam- 
bling ran  to  two  billion  dollars  a  year  with 
loansharking  on  a  comparative  basis. 

The  public  was  not  significantly  aroused 
until  1961  when  the  New  England  Citizen 
Crime  Commission  and  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  sponsored  the  sensational 
"Biography  of  a  Bookie  Joint".  The  resul- 
tant furor  left  a  deep  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  caused  some  change  in  police 
operations. 

This  film  was  followed  chronologically  by 
the  famous  Gangland  Slayings.  Beginning  in 
earnest  in  1964,  the  Gangland  Slayings  con- 
tinued relentlessly.  The  local  gangs,  the 
McLean  and  McLaughlin  factions,  undertook 
an  internecine  feud,  which  when  combined 
with  lesser  conflicts  left  some  67  persons 
dead. 

Then  Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richard- 
son established  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
of  the  Attorney  GeneraPsOfficeinMay,1967, 
one  of  the  first  in  the  nation.  Using  police 
officers  from  the  State  Police,  as  well  as  in- 
telligence experts,  accountants,  and  prosecu- 
tors, the  Section  began  to  outline  and  analyze 
the  Syndicate  in  New  England. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  United  States 
Attorney's  Office  and  the  FBI  kept  a  close 
watch  upon  the  Providence  headquarters  of 
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Raymond  L,  Patriarca,  reputed  head  of  the 
New  England  "family".  As  a  result  of  this 
three-year  surveillance  and  intensive  col- 
lateral investigation,  the  U.  S.  Attorney  ob- 
tained the  conviction  of  Patriarca  for  con- 
spiracy to  commit  murder  and  also  cata- 
logued a  great  deal  of  information  on  or- 
ganized crime. 

On  the  county  level,  the  District  Attorney 
of  Suffolk  County  was  able  to  indict  and  con- 
vict Syndicate  "fringe  figure"  Joseph  Bar- 
boza  on  an  illegal  firearms  charge.  This 
was  of  particular  significance  since  Barboza 
was  the  man  whose  testimony  resulted  in  the 
Patriarca  conviction.  In  addition,  the  District 
Attorney  of  Middlesex  County  has  been  active 
in  this  field. 

Major  inroads  into  organized  crime  at  the 
local  level  should  also  be  mentioned.  Exam- 
ples indicate  the  successful  prosecution  of 
Larry  (Bianoni)  Zannino  and  Leo  Santeniello 
in  the  early  sixtys,  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  Ralph  Lamattina  as  an  accessory  in 
two  of  the  gangland  slayings  and  the  "Patty" 
Deegan  Trial. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office  be- 
gan its  indictment  proceedings.  It  indicted 
22  persons  in  Bristol  County  (gambling,  bri- 
bery, and  first  degree  murder),  21  persons 
in  Essex  County  (scheme  to  falsify  bank 
records),  one  person  in  Suffolk  County  (per- 
jury) and  fourteen  persons  in  Western  Mass- 
achusetts (gambling  and  bribery).  These  in- 
dictments include  both  core  members  of  the 
"family"  and  fringe  elements.  In  addition  to 
these  indictments,  the  Section  was  able  to 
chart  Syndicate  activity.  It  detailed  involve- 
ment in  stolen  securities,  loansharking,  gam- 
bling, prostitution,  and  the  infiltration  of 
legitimate  business.  The  latter  is  of  in- 
creasing importance.  Assistant  Attorney 
Generals  Charles  H.  Rogovin  and  George  V. 
Higgins  of  the  Organized  Crime  Section 
sketched  the  production  and  service  indus- 
tries and  businesses  in  the  Commonwealth 
that  were  targets  of  Organized  Crime  invest- 
ment. In  a  Tufts  Assembly  report  they 
stated:  "Infiltration  has  occurred  in  auto- 
mobile sales  and  repair,  linen  supply,  clean- 
ing and  laundering  services,  night  clubs  and 
restaurants,  the  ownership  and  management 
of   real   estate,  finance  companies,  and  the 


vacation  industry."  And  this  is  not  token 
money.  There  are  huge  sums  involved.  As 
an  example,  one  only  has  to  look  at  the  vaca- 
tion industry  which,  "throughout  New  Eng- 
land is  in  extreme  danger  of  total  dominance 
by  organized  crime  money  obtained  from 
criminal  enterprises  in  Massachusetts". 

This  State  activity  has  been  aided  by  an 
increased  amount  of  regional  cooperation. 
The  two  major  developments  in  this  area  are 
the  NESPAC  and  the  NEAAG  Agreements. 
NESPAC  is  the  New  England  State  Police 
Administrator's  Compact.  One  of  its  pur- 
poses is  to  institute  a  criminal  intelligence 
capability  on  a  New  England  basis.  It  has 
recently  received  a  federal  grant  to  design 
that  capability.  The  New  England  Associa- 
tion of  Attorneys  General  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  two  years.  It  seeks  to  share  intel- 
ligence and  prosecutional  skills  on  a  New 
England  basis.  Although  the  procedures  were 
still  at  the  talking  stage,  there  has  already 
been  cooperation  between  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

New  federal  action  is  also  imminent.  The 
Justice  Department  has  recently  announced 
that  there  will  be  a  "strike  force"  sent  to 
Boston  to  combat  organized  crime  in  New 
England.  The  strike  force  will  consist  of 
investigators  from  the  FBI,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs, 
and  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering 
Section  of  the  Justice  Department;  the  Office 
of  Labor  Management  and  Welfare  Pension 
Reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Secret  Service,  and 
the  Inspection,  Audit,  Intelligence,  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  Division  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  United  States  Attorney  will 
work  with  the  strike  force  director  to  engage 
in  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  New 
England  Syndicate  now  that  Patriarca  is  in 
prison.  Principal  target  cities  of  the  strike 
force  will  be  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester, 
and  Springfield,  with  probes  being  conducted 
in  several  Connecticut  cities  early  in  the  in- 
vestigation. In  addition  to  the  normal  weapons 
of  law  enforcement,  the  strike  force  will  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  using  Federal  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  attack. 

On  April  23,  1969,  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment announced  that  it  was  formalizing 
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an  Organized  Crime  Section  immediately  to 
work  closely  with  federal  and  State  agencies 
and  to  maintain  day-to-day  surveillance  of  and 
investigation  into  activities.  No  other  de- 
partments have  a  unit  specifically  designed  to 
counter  organized  crime  activity. 


Finally,  an  account  of  the  response  to  or- 
ganized crime  must  include  the  private  sec- 
tor. To  date,  there  have  been  some  efforts 
at  public  education.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  attempted  to  inform  its  membership  on 
the  Cosa  Nostra.  WBZ-TV  and  WBZ  radio 
ran  a  series  of  interviews  featuring  Attorney 
John  Fitzgerald  and  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  Donald  Conn.  Fitzgerald  was  an 
attorney  who  represented  a  fringe  figure  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra  and  lost  his  leg  in  a  car  bomb 
explosion.  The  only  other  private  effort  was 
a  seminar  on  organized  crime  and  business 
sponsored  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime 
and  Delinquency  and  local  business  groups. 
The  seminar  which  was  held  on  September  26, 
1968,  was  ill-attended  reflecting  the  fact  that 
few  businessmen  see  organized  crime  as  im- 
mediately relevant  to  them. 


Yet  with  all  this,  it  is  still  impossible  to 
say  what  the  extent  of  organized  crime  in 
Massachusetts  is.  Estimates  of  its  take  from 
illegal  gambling  are  just  that.  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post  stated  that  there  are  400  loan- 
sharks  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  but  this 
again  is  only  a  speculation.  The  extent  of 
corruption  is  unknown. 


To  not  know  the  total  picture  does  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  there  is  no  picture  at  all.  The 
federal,  regional,  State,  county,  andlocallaw 
enforcement  agencies  do  know  of  their  com- 
batants. But  they  don't  know  all  of  them,  nor 
do  they  know  all  of  their  operations.  There  is 
a  great  deal  to  be  known,  and  this  is  the  first 
step  if  organized  crime  is  to  be  checked  in 
Massachusetts. 


From  what  we  know,  however,  the  indica- 
tions can  only  suggest  that  organized  crime 
is  a  substantial  problem  in  Massachusetts. 
They  indicate  that  efforts  must  be  made  to 
meet  the  problem  —  efforts  that  are  rele- 
vant and  as  sophisticated  as  the  threatposed. 


n.  Objectives  and  Analysis 

A.  Objective  #1  -  Improve  the  Intelligence 
Capability 

The  law  enforcement  agencies' cannot  re- 
alize full  potential  without  an  effective  and  co- 
ordinated intelligence  capacity.  In  Massachu- 
setts there  is  a  need  to  bring  intelligence 
gathering  about  organized  crime  into  some 
sort  of  concerted  focus.  At  present  there  is 
a  general  lack  of  coordination  among  the  vari- 
ous agencies,  and  the  disabilities  that  accom- 
pany the  catch-as-catch-can  approach  have 
become  apparent. 

At  the  State  level,  the  State  Police  has  an 
intelligence  unit  (Criminal  Information 
Bureau)  but  does  not  have  an  organized  crime 
unit  per  se. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  there  are  few 
local  law  enforcement  agencies  with  an  intel- 
ligence capacity  that  can  cope  with  organized 
crime.  Only  Boston  has  an  operative  unit. 
Most  local  departments  either  have  no  one 
assigned  full-time  to  organized  crime  intelli- 
gence or  treat  it  as  simply  another  part  of 
the  crime  problem.  This,  of  course,  is  in- 
effective especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  or- 
ganized crime  has  become  increasingly  com- 
plex and  conducts  its  activities  across  many 
jurisdictions.  A  local  department  aware  of  a 
booking  operation  will  not  be  in  a  position  to 
fight  organized  crime  if  it  is  unaware  of  that 
operation's  connection  with  other  gambling 
set-ups.  A  local  department  aware  of  new 
ownership  of  a  particular  business  is  ren- 
dered ineffectual  unless  it  knows  that  the  new 
owners  have  a  history  of  organized  crime  in- 
filtration of  local  business.  Organized  crime 
is  simply  not  "normal"  crime,  and  local  de- 
partmental response  must  be  geared  to  that 
reality. 

There  is,  of  course,  State  organized  crime 
intelligence  capability  in  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office.  The 
district  attorney's  offices  in  Essex  and  Suffolk 
County  have  had  intelligence  experience. 
There  is  apotential  regional  intelligence  cap- 
ability (NESPAC  and  NEAAG),  and  there  is  a 
federal  intelligency  capability  (FBI,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  U.  S.  Attorney's  Office,  the 
strike  force).  To  maximize  the  effort 
against  organized  crime,  it  is  necessary  to 
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maximize  the  intelligence  capability.  This 
means  two  things  -  coordination  and  coopera- 
tion. All  the  agencies  and  departments  at 
all  the  levels  must  get  together,  must  develop 
a  trust  and  establish  an  integrated  intelligence 
network. 

To  accomplish  this,  local  departments  or 
groups  of  departments  must  develop  an  intel- 
ligence capability  equal  to  the  task.  If  local 
personnel  do  not  have  the  training  for  such 
intelligence  units,  the  department  should  con- 
sider hiring  staff  with  those  qualifications  or 
hiring  experts  or  consultants  to  so  train  its 
men.  Such  a  development  of  local  intelli- 
gence capability  could  form  the  basis  of  an 
intelligence  network  with  operatives  in  all 
areas  of  Massachusetts,  thus  covering  the 
State  and  making  information  available  beyond 
municipal  boundaries. 

Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  newly 
created  local  capability  and  integrate  it  with 
the  State  law  enforcement  agencies.  The  State 
agency,  most  likely  the  Organized  Crime  Sec- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  should 
gather  and  disseminate  with  their  permission 
information  obtained  from  local  departments. 

Thirdly,  the  State  or  local  departments 
could  feed  into  the  regional  and  federal  intelli- 
gence systems  now  being  developed  or 
planned.  The  NESPAC  Regional  Criminal  In- 
telligence Information  System  has  received  a 
$186,000  OLEA  grant  to  plan  and  develop  an 
inter-State  criminal  information  network. 
Massachusetts  should  participate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  capability. 

A  more  recent  concept  is  the  LEAA  re- 
search into  an  automated  organized  crime 
data  system  for  the  states  as  suggested  by 
the  Organized  Crime  Racketeering  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  This  system  is  in- 
tended to  store,  process,  analyze,  and  make 
available  for  rapid  retrieval  large  quantities 
of  data  on  organized  crime.  Since  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  system  is  beyond  the 
capacity  of  any  individual  department  or 
State  agency,  and  since  organized  crime  is 
national  in  scope,  this  system  could  be  of 
great  worth.  If  present  plans  are  approved, 
Massachusetts  will  combine  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  with  Illinois,  New  York, 
California,  Florida  and  Pennsylvania. 


Massachusetts  should  do  whatever  possible 
to  facilitate  the  planning  and  development  of 
both  the  NESPAC  and  OCRS  suggestions  and 
to  coordinate  its  activities  with  them  when 
these  systems  are  operative. 

Lastly,  the  exchange  of  information  across 
jurisdictional  boundaries  should  include  the 
exchange  of  specific  information  on  crimes 
committed  which  are  not  germane  to  the  ini- 
tial recipient  of  the  information.  Thus,  cer- 
tain cases  may  involve  federal  violations,  and 
State,  regional,  county  or  local  agencies  with 
information  on  these  kinds  of  cases  should 
make  this  information  available  to  federal 
authorities.  Similarly,  information  obtained 
by  federal  sources  that  is  applicable  to  State 
offenses  should  be  turned  over  to  State 
authorities. 


B«  Objective  #2  -  Improve  the  Apprehen- 
sion  Capability 


1.  Personnel 

The  level  of  sophistication  and  expertise 
needed  to  combat  organized  crime  Is  higher 
than  that  required  to  counter  "normal" 
crime.  In  Massachusetts  today,  the  aware- 
ness that  organized  crime  is  not  "normal" 
crime  is  only  now  being  translated  into  an 
effective  apprehension  mechanism. 

The  expertise  required  is  in  short  supply. 
In  order  to  train  a  man  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  intricacies  of  organized  crime,  a 
significant  lead  time  Is  involved.  A  State 
police  officer,  an  accountant  or  an  investi- 
gator is  not  necessarily  immediately  profi- 
cient in  the  organized  crime  field.  Although 
his  already  acquired  skills  are  transferable, 
there  are  new  skills  which  might  need  to  be 
developed.  The  training  must  be  specialized 
and  sophisticated. 

To  date  this  training  has  not  been  avail- 
able. At  best  it  has  been'  on-the-job  train- 
ing with  trial  and  error  the  basis  of  learn- 
ing. At  worst  there  has  been  no  training 
in  organized  crime  at  the  local  department 
level.  As  a  result,  there  simply  are  very 
few  men  in  law  enforcement  in  this  State  or 
any  state  who  are  "experts"  in  organized 
crime.  This  has  severely  hampered  the 
State's  efforts. 
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In  order  to  improve  the  apprehension 
capability  of  the  Commonwealth  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the  given  exper- 
tise and  make  it  available  wherever  possi- 
ble. This  expertise  should  also  serve  as 
instructional  core  for  developing  a  more 
comprehensive  apprehension  capability. 

Most  of  the  State's  experts  on  organized 
crime  are  either  assigned  to  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney's 
Office,  the  State  Police  or  the  Boston  Police 
Department.  Therefore,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  use  this  expertise  as  the  basis  for 
developing  technical  competence  among  other 
State  and  local  agencies. 

One  vehicle  for  providing  technical  assis- 
tance to  law  enforcement  agencies  would  be 
to  establish  a  technical  assistance  center 
possibly  in  the  Organized  Crime  Section  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Office, 

Since  this  center  would  draw  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  federal,  State,  county  and  local 
personnel  and  develop  a  technical  assistance 
capability  to  aid  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  as  well  as  other  regulatory 
agencies  which  are  part  of  the  organized 
crime  effort,  the  Center  could  house  experts 
in  such  fields  as  electronic  surveillance,  in- 
telligence, handwriting  analysis,  financial  in- 
vestigation, prosecution,  etc. 

Upon  request  these  experts  would  be  dis- 
patched across  the  State  to  provide  their  ser- 
vices to  local,  county  and  State  agencies  and* 
departments. 

The  Technical  Assistance  Center  would 
have  an  on-the-job  training  component  as  part 
of  a  technical  exchange  program.  Law  en- 
forcement personnel  would  spend  specified 
periods  of  time  working  within  the  technical 
assistance  center  to  receive  on-the-job  train- 
ing. Similarly,  personnel  from  the  TAC 
would  spend  specified  periods  of  time  within 
departments  and  agencies  throughout  the 
State.  This  exchange  should  produce  a  cadre 
of  personnel  who  are  both  trained  and  aware 
of  the  particular  problems  and  characteris- 
tics of  other  areas  in  Massachusetts. 


(1)  develop  research  and  development 
capability  to  stimulate,  evaluate  and  improve 
existing  skills  in  fighting  organized  crime. 

(2)  provide  training  assistance  to  police 
being  trained  in  organized  crime,  both  at  the 
MPTC  academies,  and  in  special  programs 
for  selected  personnel. 

(3)  provide  on-the-job  training  for  law 
enforcement  officials  assigned  to  it, 

(4)  engage  in  an  exchange  program,  with 
a  rotation  of  personnel  in  and  out  of  depart- 
ments and  agencies  in  exchange  for  their  per- 
sonnel. 

(5)  provide  experts  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  investigation  and  apprehen- 
sion. 

(6)  provide  experts  to  help  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  with  grand  jury  investiga- 
tions. 

(7)  provide  specialized  personnel  for 
specific  investigations  where  the  police  de- 
partments lack  the  expertise,  such  as  accoun- 
tants for  financial  investigation. 

(8)  provide  electronic  surveillance 
specialists  and  equipment  on  a  loan  basis  in 
organized  crime  investigations. 


Specifically, 
Center  could: 


the    Technical    Assistance 


In  effect,  then,  the  Center  could  serve  to 
take  the  knowledge  and  techniques  of  the  vari- 
ous experts  in  this  State  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. It  could  seek  to  develop  a  technical 
competence  at  all  levels  of  the  attack  on  or- 
ganized crime. 

By  so  developing  a  well  coordinated  and 
technically  proficient  approach  to  combatting 
organized  crime,  a  Center  fcould  greatly  im- 
prove the  apprehension  capability  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel.  It  could  provide  the  es- 
sential occupational  weapon  of  expertise  that 
is  presently  in  short  supply  across  the  State. 
In  time,  the  Center  could  bring  local  and 
State  law  enforcement  up  to  a  level  of  sophis- 
tication and  competence  and  commensurate 
with  that  of  organized  crime* 
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2.  Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procedure 

If  such  a  technical  competence  could  be 
developed,  it  would  need  the  help  of  criminal 
laws  and  procedures  designed  for  the  particu- 
lar task  of  combatting  organized  crime.  Law 
enforcement  agencies  must  work  within  statu- 
tory parameters.  In  Massachusetts,  as  else- 
where, most  of  the  laws  reflect  a  reactive 
response  to  "normal"  crime.  They  do  not  re- 
flect the  specific  complexities  and  character- 
istics of  organized  crime. 

New  laws  are  not  a  panacea,  of  course. 
However,  the  findings  and  recommendations 
of  law  enforcement  officials  (such  as  the 
United  States  Attorney  General)  and  of  study 
groups  (such  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission), would  suggest  that  new  legal  tools 
are  required.  These  tools  must  reach  the 
Syndicate's  sources  of  criminality.  They 
must  affect  not  only  the  "soldier",  but  the 
decision-makers  as  well.  The  need  is  to 
structure  a  criminal  code  that  will  measure 
the  depth  and  danger  of  the  threat  while  re- 
maining within  the  safeguards  of  individual 
rights. 

Some  efforts  have  been  made  at  providing 
legislative  tools  suited  to  the  task  of  combat- 
ting organized  crime.  There  is  now  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  law  in  Massachusetts  and 
a  law  providing  for  an  investigative  grand 
jury.  There  are,  however,  several  areas 
where  legislative  change  should  be  con- 
sidered. Some  areas  need  additional  re- 
search, but  some  should  be  acted  upon  as 
presently  structured* 

a.  witness  immunity  bill;  The  Presi- 
dent's Crime  Commission  made  the  following 
recommendation: 

A  general  witness  immunity  statute 
should  be  enacted  at  the  federal  and  State 
levels,  providing  immunity  sufficiently  broad 
to  assure  compulsion  of  testimony.  Immunity 
should  be  granted  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  jurisdiction's  chief  prosecuting  officer. 

The  Commission  termed  such  a  statute 
"essential". 

Immunity  statutes  are  now  operative  in 
Illinois,  New  York,  California  and  in  federal 
cases;    with  variations   as   to   applicability 


procedure.  This  type  of  statute  was  recom- 
mended by  Estes  Kefauver  after  his  hearings 
on  the  Mafia,  and  by  every  United  States  At- 
torney General  from  that  time  up  to  Nicholas 
B,  Katzenbach. 

A  witness  immunity  bill  was  filed  last 
term  in  the  General  Court  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Elliot  Richardson.  It  was  defeated.  A 
similar  bill  has  been  filed  with  the  present 
Session.  Although  it  has  had  difficulty  in  get- 
ting passed,  the  bill  is  worthwhile  and  has 
been  requested  by  law  enforcement  officials 
concerned  with  organized  crime. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  a  witness 
would  not  be  subject  to  self-incrimination  on 
the  witness  stand.  Although  he  would  be 
granted  that  immunity,  he  would  be  required 
to  answer  questions  asked  of  him.  He  would 
be  subject  to  perjury  and  contempt  proceed- 
ings for  answering  falsely  or  not  answering 
at  all. 

b.  perjury  bill:  It  does  little  good  to 
compel  a  witness  to  testify  and  then  to  have 
him  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  witness  im- 
munity law  by  falsely  testifying. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  made 
the  following  recommendation: 

Congress  and  the  states  should  abolish 
rigid  two-witness  and  direct-evidence  rules 
in  perjury  prosecutions,  but  retain  the  re- 
quirement of  proving  an  intentional  false 
statement. 

Such  a  statute  would  "strengthen  the  de- 
terrent value  of  perjury  laws  and  present  a 
greater  incentive  for  truthful  testimony." 
The  basis  for  conviction  would  be  the  re- 
quirement of  proving  an  intentional  false 
statement  which  should  be  adequate.  "Sound 
prosecutive  discretion  and  proof  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  to  a  judge  constitute  ample 
protection  against  the  unwarranted  charge 
and  conviction  of  perjury."' 

The  present  Massachusetts  statute  (Chap- 
ter 268,  Section  1)  requires  one  witness's 
testimony  plus  corroboration,  a  variation  on 
the  two  witness  rule.  The  fear  is  that  an 
"oath  for  oath"  statute  would  prove  un- 
workable. However,  as  the  President's 
Crime    Commission  stated,  the  standard  of 
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proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  should  al- 
ly that  fear. 


c.  Sentencing  statute 

The  State  should  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  a  legislative  enactment  providing  ex- 
tended prison  terms  for  those  who  committed 
a  felony  as  part  of  a  continuing  illegal  busi- 
ness in  which  they  held  an  executive  position. 
The  Model  Sentencing  Act  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  Judges  of  the  National  Council  on 
Crime    and    Delinquency   reads    as   follows: 

...the  court  may  sentence  a  defendant 
convicted  of  a  felony  to  a  term  of  commit- 
ment of  thirty  years,  or  to  a  lesser  term, 
if  it  finds  that  because  of  the  dangerous- 
ness  of  the  defendant  such  period...is  re- 
quired for  the  protection  of  the  public,  and 
if  it  further  finds... (c)  The  defendant  is  being 
sentenced  for  the  crime  of  extortion,  com- 
pulsory prostitution,  selling  or  knowingly 
and  unlawfully  transporting  narcotics,  or 
other  felony,  committed  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing criminal  activity  in  concert  with  one 
or  more  persons. 

The  President's  Crime  Commission  has 
recommended  that  "State  legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  provide  for  extended  prison 
terms  where  the  evidence,  pre-sentence  re- 
port, or  sentence  hearings  show  that  a  felony 
was  committed  as  part  of  a  continuing  illegal 
business  in  which  the  convicted  offender  occu- 
pied a  supervisory  or  other  management 
position". 

The  issue  is  what  effect  will  this  have. 

Its  significant  impact  upon  organized 
crime  has  been  suggested  by  the  estimated 
effect  of  extended  penalties  of  the  1965 
Federal  Narcotics  Act.  The  Cosa  Nostra  is 
considered  to  have  reduced  its  involvement 
in  narcotics  traffic.  Could  this  deterrent 
effect  be  made  operative  upon  organized 
crime  in  to  to?  Could  a  bill  avoid  the  prob- 
lem of  casting  the  net  too  wide  and  subjecting 
ordinary  criminals  to  severe  penalties  de- 
signed for  organized  crime  members?  Can 
organized  crime  be  so  finely  articulated? 

A  study  should  be  undertaken  to  assess 
penalties  in  organized  crime  cases.    The  de- 


terrent effect  of  the  relevant  State  and  fed- 
eral statutes  should  be  noted.  The  danger  of 
excessive  police  power  should  be  weighed. 
What  definition  of  "in  concert  with  one  or 
more  persons"  would  affect  only  organized 
crime  members  and  not  small-time  mal- 
feasants? What  effect  does  raising  or 
lowering  the  risk  ratio  have? 

d.  loan  sharking  statute 

At  present,  conviction  for  loan  sharking 
is  by  means  of  a  statute  prohibiting  unlicensed 
loans,  an  offshoot  of  the  small  loans  law. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  stronger  law.  Ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  draft  a  statute  which 
could,  for  example,  make  loan  sharking  a 
separate  criminal  offense.  Also,  it  may  al- 
low prosecution  for  loan  sharking  that  does 
not  require  personal  testimony  since  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  victim  would  testify. 
As  in  New  York,  conviction  could  be  based 
upon  records  of  loan  sharking,  thus  making 
the  possession  of  loan  shark  records  a 
crime. 

e.  model  legislation 

Under  United  States  Attorney  General 
John  M.  Mitchell  the  Justice  Department  is 
preparing  Model  Legislation  in  the  field  of 
organized  crime.  Research  is  being  under- 
taken to  develop  model  statutes  relevant  to 
organized  crime  which  the  individual  State 
can  enact  into  legislation.  This  development 
of  a  central  legislative  research  capability 
should  be  encouraged.  Massachusetts  should 
support  this  concept  and  when  such  a  legis- 
lative packet  has  been  formulated  Massachu- 
setts should  explore  the  feasibility  and  appli- 
cability of  the  proposals. 

As  it  can  be  seen,  there  are  several  areas 
of  possible  legislative  action  which  would  im- 
prove the  apprehension  capability  of  the  law 
enforcement  personnel  in,  Massachusetts. 
Some  enactments,  like  the  witness  immunity 
bill,  should  be  passed  immediately.  Others 
should  be  studied. 

C.  Objective  #3  -  Expand  Our  Knowledge 

The  present  understanding  of  organized 
crime  is  still  very  much  limited  to  the  general 
area  of  intelligence  -  be  it  "strategic"  or 
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"tactical"  intelligence.  This  knowledge  is 
geared  to  particular  persons  or  activities, 
with  a  view  toward  possible  apprehension  and 
prosecution.  This  is  the  so-called  "first- 
generation*  *  of  information  about  organized 
crime. 

To  expand  our  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing about  organized  crime,  it  is  necessary  to 
undertake  research  into  the  far  more  com- 
plex,   "second-generation"    areas    of   Cosa 

Nostra  influence. 

This  research  would  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, the  intelligence  gathering  function  of 
the  various  law  enforcement  agencies,  politi- 
cal, social,  historical,  moral  and  criminal 
impact  of  organized  crime.  To  date,  this 
kind  of  knowledge  is  not  available.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  attack  on  organized  crime  seldomly 
can  be  more  than  ad  hoc  and  short  term. 

In  order  to  undertake  research  into  or- 
ganized crime,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
utilize  an  interdisciplinary  approach  calling 
upon  the  wealth  of  academic  resources  avail- 
able at  the  Massachusetts  Universities.  The 
interdisciplinary  staff  would  consist  of, 
among  others,  economists,  accountants,  his- 
torians, sociologists,  police,  systems 
analysts,  criminologists  and  lawyers.  The 
analysis  would  draw  upon  all  the  resources 
of  the  academic  community,  combined  to  give 
full  dimension  and  perspective  to  the  prob- 
lem of  organized  crime. 

Certainly  one  outstanding  resource  possi- 
bility would  be  the  new  Harvard  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Criminal  Justice  di- 
rected by  James  L.  Vorenberg  and  Lloyd 
Ohlin.  Recently  funded  with  $1  million  by 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Harvard  Center 
hopes  to  establish  an  inter-University  Re- 
search Council,  combining  the  staffs  of  the 
many  universities. 

The  issue  is  not  who  undertakes  the  re- 
search, but  rather  that  it  gets  done.  The 
program  should  be  able  to  induce  graduate 
students,  law  students  and  other  scholars  to 
apply  their  particular  skills  to  the  analysis 
of  the  problem.  These  researchers  should 
be  given  all  appropriate  access  to  intelli- 
gence gathered  by  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies within  proper  security  limitations.  Of 
course  this  intelligence  would  be  usable  in 


research,  and  not  prejudicial  to  any  ongoing 
or  prospective  prosecutorial  action. 

These  researchers  would  chart  the  methods 
and  influences  of  organized  crime  such  as: 

1.  the  interface  between  organized  crime 
and  "normal"  crime. 

2.  the  effect  of  sentencing  statutes  upon 
organized  crime. 

3.  the  economic  reach  (cash  flow)  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

4.  the  social  and  political  disabilities 
caused  by  organized  crime. 

5.  the  methods  of  converting  criminal 
money  into  clean  money  when  these  issues 
have  been  explored,  they  should  give  law  en- 
forcement agencies  a  theoretical  insight  into 
the  mechanics  of  organized  crime,  and  thus 
serve  as  a  basis  for  intelligence  gathering 
and  future  apprehension  strategies. 


D.  Objective  #4  -Improving the  Prevention 
Capability 


To  prevent  organized  crime,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  public  be  made  aware  of  the 
threat  which  organized  crime  poses  to  the 
proper  conduct  of  business  and  governmental 
institutions. 

Organized  crime  exists  only  because  the 
public  either  purohases  its  services,  or  is 
open  to  exploitation  and  infiltration.  As  long 
as  the  Cosa  Nostra  can  operate  outside  of  the 
public  lime  light,  it  can  be  successful.  Once, 
however,  the  public  is  informed,  the  task  is 
that  much  more  difficult. 

The  education  of  the  public  is  not  an  im- 
possible undertaking.  Two  newspaper  polls 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Globe  in  1967  and 
1968  revealed  that  organized  crime  was  the 
paramount  concern  of  the  Massachusetts 
citizenry.  If  this  concern  can  be  followed 
up  with  specific  knowledge,  the  prevention  of 
organized  crime  activity  will  be  enhanced. 

Public  education  should  involve  two  ap- 
proaches: 

1.  specific  education  of  those  persons 
and  groups  most  vulnerable  to  organized 
crime  activity:  Businessmen  would  be  the 
primary  target  since  the  infiltration  of  legiti- 
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mate  business  is  becoming  more  common, 
and  the  amount  of  investment  is  becoming 
more  difficult  to  trace.  The  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement,  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's Office,  the  Massachusetts  Council  on 
Crime  and  Corrections,  and  other  similar 
agencies  should  distribute  materials  related 
to  organized  crime.  An  example  of  this 
would  be  the  paper,  "Protecting  Your  Busi- 
ness Against  Organized  Crime",  done  by  the 
Research  Institute  of  America,  and  distri- 
buted by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

These  agencies  should  also  supply 
speakers  who  would  discuss  organized  crime 
with  the  various  civic,  labor  and  business  or- 
ganizations. They  would  explain  the  scope 
and  nature  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  problem  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  articulate  methods  with 
which  these  organizations  can  help  prevent, 
control  and  reduce  it. 

Special  symposia  on  organized  crime 
would  be  conducted  for  those  persons  and 
groups  vulnerable  to  infiltration  by  the  Cosa 
Nostra.  This  would  primarily  include  ban- 
kers and  businessmen,  but  also  include  or- 
ganizations such  as  the  Greater  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Massachusetts  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American  In- 
dustrial Development  Board,  the  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board,  the  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts,  etc. 

Hopefully  these  symposia  would  stimulate 
private  individuals,  business  associations 
and  corporations  to  develop  their  own  strat- 
egies against  organized  crime,  as  was  recom- 
mended by  the  President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion. 

There  should  be,  for  example,  a  program 
to  educate  businessmen  on  organized  crime. 
This  could  be  on  a  State  level  respective  to 
particular  businesses,  or  a  local  level  re- 
spective   to    all    businesses    in   that   area. 

The  program  would  have  to  meet  the  fol- 
lowing criteria: 


(d)  seminar"  groups  which  allow  for  audi- 
ence discussion  and  participation. 

2.  The  general  education  of  the  public: 
This  should  consist  of  two  efforts.  The 
first  would  be  the  general  distribution  of 
materials,  and  the  use  of  speakers  with 
social  and  civic  groups.  The  second  would 
be  the  effective  use  of  the  news  media  to 
present    the    issues    of  organized   crime. 

The  news  media,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
news  reporting,  would  present  news  specials, 
panel  discussions  and  seminars  on  organized 
crime.  It  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Center,  to  supply  the  personnel  and 
material  necessary  to  carry  this  news  media 
public  education. 

The  premier  example  of  the  effectivenss 
and  impact  of  the  news  media  was  the  1961 
CBS  documentary  "Biography  of  a  Bookie 
Joint".  This  kind  of  jolt  to  public  lethargy 
and  misunderstanding  should  be  a  continuous 
effort,  equal  to  the  continuing  effort  of  the 
Cosa  Nostra. 

It  is  hoped  that  public  education  will  re- 
sult in  preventing  crime  by  making  infiltra- 
tion more  difficult  and  by  stimulating  govern- 
mental action  and  reform. 


E.  Objective  #5  -  Upgrading  the  Quality  of 
Personnel 


In  the  last  analysis,  the  fight  against  or- 
ganized crime  will  be  successful  only  if  the 
quality  of  law  enforcement  personnel  en- 
gaged in  this  effort  is  equal  to  the  task. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  there  are  few 
experts  in  organized  crime  in  Massachusetts. 
Local  police  departments  do  not  have  their 
men  generally  trained  In  this  field,  nor  are 
there  special  units  assigned  to  organized 
crime  -  Boston  being  the  notable  exception. 
Thus,  on  the  beat  and  precinct  level,  the  re- 
sponse to  organized  crime  is  no  different 
than  that  for  "normal"  crime. 


(a)  use  of  experts  on  organized  crime.  Hopefully    the    expertise    of   the   various 

(b)  extensive    and   comprehensive   par-  State,   county   and   local  personnel  involved  , 
ticipation  by  all  related  business.  with  organized  crime  will  be  of  instructional 

(c)  distribution  of  written  material.  Use  to  local  departments.  Obviously  these  ex- 
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perts  are  limited  in  number  and  cannot  afford 
to  spread  themselves  very  thin.  Yet  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  law  enforcementperson- 
nel,  it  is  necessary  that  this  expertise  be 
imparted  to  the  patrolman  level. 

1.  General  Training  for  Police 

Training  for  police  officers  should  be  con- 
ducted on  two  levels:  first,  general  and 
limited  training  for  all  police  recruits  at  the 
respective  training  academics. 

2.  In-depth  Training  for  Selected  Police 

Secondly,  an  in-depth  trainingprogram  for 
selected  police  personnel  should  be  estab- 
lished. This  program  would  involve  officers 
from  particular  areas  and  departments,  and 
would  give  them  intensive  exposure  to  the 
techniques  and  methods  currently  being  em- 
ployed. The  intensive  course  would  use 
specialists  and  consultants  from  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Organized  Crime  Section  and 
other  experts,  as  well  as  the  Technical  As- 
sistance Center,  or  it  could  be  a  course  con- 
ducted for   a  particular   department  alone. 

The  training  could  include  lectures  on  in- 
telligence gathering,  the  use  of  paid  infor- 
mants, development  of  informant  sources, 
the  conduct  of  electronic  and  photographic 
surveillance,  the  use  of  accounting  investi- 
gation, the  methods  of  the  Cosa  Nostra  such 
as  straw  parties,  past-posting,  illegal  gam- 
bling, loan  sharking,  etc.  More  information 
is  needed  however. 

A  research  project  could  be  undertaken  to 
determine  what  kind  of  training  would  be  ap- 
propriate for  local  police  training.  At 
present,  the  FBI  and  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment have  engaged  in  some  curricula 
development  in  this  field.  Training  these 
men  will  improve  the  apprehension  capa- 
bility of  law  enforcement  by  first  providing 
a  police  force  with  some  general  familiarity 
with  the  problem,  and  second,  providing 
cadre  of  local  police  officers  in  each  de- 
partment or  area  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  organized  crime,  who  can  pass  on  this 
expertise  to  other  officers  in  the  depart- 
ment, who  can  coordinate  efforts  against 
organized  crime  in  the  area,  and  can  serve 
as  the  local  functionnaire  of  an  intelligence 
network. 


3.  Training  Manual 

Beyond  this  the  individual  officer  would 
be  greatly  aided  by  a  training  manual  de- 
veloped for  use  in  all  police  departments. 
Just  as  the  "Handbook  on  Criminal  Law" 
was  compiled  and  distributed  a  training  man- 
ual on  organized  crime  activities  could  be 
prepared  by  the  Attorney  General's  Office 
and  sent  out  to  the  local  departments.  This 
would  not  only  supplement  regular  training 
procedures,  but  would  also  serve  to  keep 
police  departments  abreast  of  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  the  field. 

4.  Prosecutorial  Staff  Training 

In  addition,  the  upgrading  of  the  quality 
of  law  enforcement  personnel  requires  the 
training  of  the  prosecutorial  staffs  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  and  the  various 
District  Attorney's  Offices.  It  does  little 
good  if  syndicate  members  are  apprehended 
and  cannot  be  effectively  prosecuted. 

There  are  specialized  skills  for  prosecu- 
tors involved  in  the  organized  crime  field 
beyond  the  usual  skills  of  ordinary  prosecu- 
tion. The  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  may  be 
willing  to  conduct  trainingprograms  for  State 
and  county  prosecutors.  It  is  there  where 
these  critical  skills  are  most  highly  devel- 
oped, and  it  is  there  where  Massachusetts 
prosecutors  could  receive  the  optimum  train- 
ing. 

Massachusetts  should  convey  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  its  concern  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, and  encourage  its  realization.  It  is 
necessary  that  prosecutorial  skills  be  devel- 
oped to  a  level  equal  to  the  task  of  combat- 
ting organized  crime. 

5#  Combined  Training 

Lastly,  the  police  and  prosecutors  should 
be  given  special  training  together.  The  pro- 
grams enumerated  above  could,  if  the  in- 
structional resources  were  available,  be 
combined  into  a  single  effort.  Many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  law  enforcement  person- 
nel apply  to  both  police  and  prosecutors. 
Their  training,  whenever  possible,  should  re- 
flect that  similarity  of  problems.    This  com- 
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bined  training  would  also  serve  to  help  each 
segment  understand  the  difficulties  and  par- 
ticulars of  the  other. 

Perhaps  such  combined  training  may  not 
be  feasible  initially  but  it  should  be  viewed 
as  the  long-term  objective,  and  present  ef- 
forts should  work  in  that  direction. 

F.  Objective  #6  -  Improve  the  Coordination 

At  present  there  is  no  central  coordina- 
tion of  efforts  against  organized  crime. 
There  are  local,  county,  State,  regional  and 
federal  law  enforcement  agencies  working 
with  no  formal  focus  of  coordination. 

There  must  be  established  a  structure 
which  will  allow  and  provide  coordination. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  recommended  that 
Organized  Crime  Prevention  Councils  be  es- 
tablished. The  purpose  of  these  Councils 
would  be  to  review  the  problem  of  organized 
crime  and  attempt  to  define  an  overall  direc- 
tion for  law  enforcement.  The  Council  could 
have  representatives  from  those  agencies 
most  involved  in  the  fight  against  organized 
crime,  but  could  also  include  persons  knowl- 
edgeable in  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement supports  this  concept.  An  or- 
ganized Crime  Prevention  Council  should  be 
established  in  Massachusetts  as  an  advisory 
—committee  on  organized  crime  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Law  Enforcement. 

The  Council  would  consist  of  the  afore- 
mentioned representatives  and  would  receive 
staff  assistance  from  the  staff  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee.  The  Council  would  be 
funded  under  special  monies  available  from 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  Council  could  review  problems  and 
needs  related  to  organized  crime,  could  es- 
tablish priority  programs,  and  could  act  as  a 
clearinghouse  for  law  enforcement  agency 
coordination. 

In  addition,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  a  New  England  Or- 
ganized Crime  Prevention  Council  inasmuch 
as  the  problem  is  regional  as  well  as  state- 
wide. 


III.  Programs 

A*  Objective  #1  -  Improve  the  Intelligence 
Capability 

1«  Intelligence     capability     development 
programs 


A  local  department,  or  group  of  depart- 
ments, should,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  hire 
experts,  staff  or  consultants  to  develop  an 
intelligence  capability  relative  to  organized 
crime  (local,  demonstration). 

2«  Six-state  -  Justice  Department  Com- 
puter  Network 

Massachusetts  should  participate  along 
with  New  York,  Illinois,  California,  Florida, 
and  Pennsylvania  in  the  proposed  computer 
prototype  project  to  enhance  their  intelli- 
gence  capabilities.      (State,  demonstration) 

3.  Research  project 


.  A  study  should  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine the  best  methods  of  coordinating  local, 
county,  State,  regional  and  federal  intelli- 
gence efforts.    (State,  research). 


B.  Objective  #2  -  Improve  the  Apprehen- 
sion Capability 

1.  A  Technical  Assistance  Center  should 
be  established  within  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office. 
(State,  demonstration) 

__     2.  The   witness  immunity  bill  should  be 
passed. 

3#  The  perjury  bill  should  be  filed  and 
passed. 

4.  A  research  project  should  be  under- 
taken to  study  the  feasibility  of  an  extended 
sentencing  statute.    (State,  research) 

5.  A  loansharking  bill  should  be  filed  and 
passed. 

6.  Analysis  by  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  of  innova- 
tive investigative  equipment  for  Organized 
Crime. 
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C.  Objective  #3  -  Expand  Our  Knowledge 
of  Organized  Crime  > 

1.  Academic  studies;  The  Technical  As- 
sistance Center  could  bring  in  consultants 
and  academicians  to  undertake  research  into 
organized  crime.  Once  the  area  of  research 
has  been  established,  the  Technical  Assis- 
tance Center  and  other  agencies  would  aid  that 
research  by  providing  the  tactical  intelligence 
needed  to  substantiate  and  give  foundation  to 
research  findings. 


3.  Local  departments  on  a  demonstration 
basis  should  conduct  a  training  program  for 
its  personnel  or  organized  crime,  (state, 
demonstration) 

4.  Training  programs  combining  the  po- 
lice and  prosecutors  should  be  established. 
This  special  intensive  training  would  involve 
those  matters  relevant  to  both.  The  training 
will  bring  in  experts  and  consultants  from 
state  and  federal  sources,  (state,  demonstra- 
tion) 


D.  Objective  #4  -  Improve  the  Prevention 
Capability  "  J 

1.  Local  municipalities  should  on  a  dem- 
onstration basis  conduct  public  education 
programs  on  the  influence  and  extent  of  or- 
ganized crime,    (local,  demonstration) 

2.  Seminars  on  the  effect  of  organized 
crime  should  be  conducted  for  those  particu- 
lar groups  that  are  most  affected  or  subject- 
to  infiltration  by  organized  crime.  These 
seminars  could  be  either  state-wide,  regional 
or  local,    (local,  demonstration) 


E.  Objective  #5  -  Upgrade  the  Quality  of 
Personnel 

1.  A  training  program  in  organized  crime 
for  local  police  should  be  developed.  Cur- 
ricula should  be  designed  for  both  MPTC 
training  and  local  in-service  training,  (re- 
search, State) 

2.  A  State  agency  with  expertise  in  or- 
ganized   crime    should    conduct    a    special 
training  program  to  train  individuals  from  the 
various   departments   as   specialists  in  or- 
ganized crime.    (State,  demonstration) 


5.  The  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  should  prepare  a 
training  manual  on  Organized  Crime  for  use 
by  all  police  departments,  (state,  demonstra- 
tion) 

6.  The  Attorney  General's  Office  and  the 
District  Attorney  Offices  should  encourage 
the  Justice  Department  to  conduct  intensive 
training  programs  on  those  prosecutorial 
skills  relevant  to  organized  crime  prosecu- 
tion. 

F.  Objective    #6.  -    Improve  Coordination 

1.  Organized   Crime  Prevention  Council 

An  organized  crime  prevention  council 
should  be  established  as  an  advisory  commit- 
tee on  organized  crime  to  the  Governor's 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement.  This  council 
would  consist  of  experts  in  organized  crime 
and  other  persons  knowledgeable  in  the  field. 
The  Council  would  review  the  organized  crime 
efforts  in  Massachusetts  and  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate and  give  direction  to  the  activities 
of  the  various  law  enforcement  agencies. 

It  would  serve  as  a  possible  prototype  for 
a  New  England-wide  prevention  council. 
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FOOTNOTES  FOR  VOLUME  I 

1  This  information  is  based  on  fiscal  year  1969  appropriations  for  the  State,  and  calendar 
year  1968  appropriations  for  the  counties.  Although  city  and  town  budgets  are  prepared 
on  a  calendar  year  basis,  the  figures  presented  here  are  based  on  simple  projections 
for  fiscal  year  1969  from  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates. 

2  The  majority  of  these  arrests  were  for  traffic  violations  (131,520  arrests)  and  drunken- 
ness (61,318  arrests).  There  were  18,225  arrests  for  Part  I  Offenses  out  of  89,055 
such  offenses  estimated  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  have  been  reported 
to  the  police  in  Massachusetts. 

3  There  are  376  superior  and  district  court  probation  officers.  The  total  number  of  per- 
sons on  probation  and  under  supervision  on  December  31,  1966,  was  48,820. 

4  Of  those  prosecuted,  196,141  were  charged  with  violating  motor  vehicle  laws  and 
53,384  with  drunkenness. 

5  Although  the  "Kerner  Report"  was  not  specifically  concerned  with  crime  per  se,  it 
did  address  itself  to  the  magnitude  of  those  problems  that  have  a  direct  influence  on 
crime  and  riots  in  the  urban  and  disadvantaged  areas  throughout  our  country.  See 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  Washington,  D.C.: 
U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1968. 

6  The  importance  of  "Law  and  Order"  as  a  political  issue  was  evident  throughout  the 
Presidential  Campaign  in  1968  and  need  not  be  dwelled  on  at  this  time.  For  an  interest- 
ing account  of  how  this  same  issue  affected  the  1964  campaign  see  Will  Sparks,  "Terror 
in  the  Streets?",  Commonwealth  82:    345-348,  (1965). 

7  Although  the  F.B.I,  provides  a  useful  service  in  publishing  the  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
on  crime  in  the  United  States,  its  inclusion  of  the  "crime  clock"  regularly  informing  us 
that  various  crimes  occur  every  minute,  hour,  or  day  can  only  serve  to  frighten  its 
readers. 

8  See  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
Special  Task  Force  Report:  The  Police,  Washington,  D.C.:  U.  S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1967,  p.  52. 

9  See  "Statistical  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Correction"  published  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Department  of  Correction,  Boston,  1966,  for  examples  of  this 
nature. 

!0  Many  arguments,  both  academic  and  otherwise,  have  focussed  on  whether  crime  is  in- 
creasing or  not,  giving  the  impression,  at  times,  that  crime  is  only  a  serious  problem 
when  it  is  increasing.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  holding  that  crime  is  serious,  even  if 
the  total  volume  or  rates  of  crime  are  decreasing. 

11  See  the  special  report  by  Philip  H.  Ennis,  "Criminal  Victimization  in  the  United 
States:  A  Report  of  a  National  Survey,"  Field  Surveys  II,  President's  Commission 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  Washington:  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967. 

12  The  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  System  derives  its  Index  of  Crime  by  counting  the  victims 
in  assaultive  crimes,  and  the  number  of  distinct  operations  in  property  crimes. 

!3  Only  the  Index  Crimes  are  recorded  in  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  as  "Offenses  known 
to  Police",  all  other  offenses  are  reported  in  terms  of  arrests. 


14  See  Ennis,  op.  cit. 

.  15  The  use  of  "offenses  known",  rather  than,  say  arrests,  is  based  on  our  earlier  assump- 
tion  that   those  statistics  procedurally  closer  to  the  crime  provide  the  best  index. 

16  See  the  classic  study  by  James  S.  Wallerstein  and  Clement  J.  Wyle,  "Our  Law-Abiding 
Law  Breakers'*,  Probation,  April,  1947),  F.  Ivan  Nye,  Family  Relationships  and  De- 
linquent Behavior,  (New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.  1958),  and  Ennis  op.  cit.  for 
an  example  of  victimization  surveys.  All  of  these  studies  have  shown  that  the  amount 
of  criminal  offenses  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  known  to  police. 

^  It  may  be  relevant  at  this  time  to  raise  the  question  of  how  each  police  department  makes 
use  of  the  data  they  supply  to  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  every  year.  Is  it  used  to  allo- 
cate police  personnel,  funds,  etc.,  or  is  it  only  a  matter  of  procedural  reporting?  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  know  how  the  present  data  is  utilized  before  recommending  new 
recording  procedures. 

1®  Broken  down  by  population,  crime  reports  were  received  from  law  enforcement  agencies 
representing  98  percent  of  the  total  U0S0  population  living  in  standard  metropolitan  sta- 
tistical areas,  89  percent  of  the  population  in  other  cities,  and  75  percent  of  the  rural 
population.    . 

19  The  importance  of  a  State  Agency  with  up-to-date  statistics  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  the  Uniform  Crime  Report  is  published  some  eight  months  after  the  end  of  the 
year,  while  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Correction  is  some  two 
years  behind  in  their  publication. 

2^  Robbery  is  classified  as  a  "Crime  Against  Property"  by  the  Uniform  Crime  Report, 
even  though  a  "victim"  is  always  involved  in  the  event  and  is  many  times  injured. 

21  See  Section  V  below. 


22 


23 


26 


28 


From   March   15,    1964   to  December  31,  1966,  for  example,  15  individuals  with  known 
gangland  affiliations  were  found  slain  in  Boston. 

See  Glaser,  et  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  7-11. 


24  See  the  "Sixty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Police  Commissioner  for  the  City  of  Boston," 
December,  1967,  p.20. 

25  See  for  example,  the  classic  work  by  Clifford  Shaw  and  Henry  McKay,  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency and  Urban  Areas  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1942);  also  Bernard 
Lander,  Towards  an  Understanding  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1954);  and  the  more  recent  and  excellent  critique  by  Terence  Morris, 
The  Criminal  Area  (London:    Routledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1958). 


The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  do  not  indicate  the  number  and  types  of  offenses  for  any 
city  under  25,000  inhabitants.  This,  of  course,  limits  any  analysis  of  crime  throughout 
the  State. 


Although  the  city  of  Winthrop  is  also  contiguous  to  Boston,  it  has  less  than  25,000  in- 
habitants   and  is  therefore  excluded  from  our  analysis  because  of  the  lack  of  data. 


Task  Force  Report:  Crime  and  its  Impact  —  An  Assessment,  special  report  published 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice, 
(Washington:    United  States  Government  Printing  Office:  1967)  p.  140. 


29  The  rate  of  index  offenses  in  Massachusetts  for  1967,  amounts  to  1862.9  offenses  per 
100,000  inhabitants. 

30  The  rate  of  index  offenses  for  the  entire  country  in  1967,  amounts  to  1921.7  offenses 
per  100,000  inhabitants. 

31  See  the  special  report  by  Philip  H.  Ennis,  Criminal  Victimization  in  the  United  States: 
A  Report  of  a  National  Survey  Field  Survey  II;  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice,  (Washington:  United  States  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  1967). 

32  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  A  Report  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice,  (Washington:  United  States  Government 
Printing  Office,  1967)  p.  35. 


33 


Task  Force  Report:    Crime  and  its  Impact  —  An  Assessment,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 


34  The  urban  nature  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  almost  300  cities  and  towns  account  for 
only  23.8  percent  of  the  index  offenses  although  they  include  37.6  percent  of  the  State's 
population. 

3^  See  especially  Marvin  F.  Wolfgang,  Patterns  in  Criminal  Homicide,  (Philadelphia,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1958). 


36 


Task  Force  Report:    Crime  and  Its  Impact  —  An  Assessment,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 


37  Menachem  Amir,  "Patterns  in  Forcible  Rape"  (Ph.D0  dissertation,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1965),  p.  496. 

3^  See  Wolfgang,  and  Amir  op.  cit. 

39  See  Task  Force  Report:    Crime  and  Its  Impact  —  An  Assessment,  p.  14. 

40  Sarah  L.  Boggs,  "Urban  Crime  Patterns, "  American  Sociological  Review,  30  (Decem- 
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SECTION  V 


CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  PLANNING 
AND  RESEARCH 


I.     Introduction 

The  program  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
in  Massachusetts  proceeds  from  the  premise 
that  comprehensive  planning  for  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  justice  is  the 
foundation  for  a  strong  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. In  its  Plan,  the  Committee  has  been  con- 
cerned with  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  its  component  agencies.  It,  there- 
fore, has  undertaken  long-range  criminal 
justice  planning  of  a  depth  and  scope  unknown 
to  institutions  in  this  field.  In  seekingto  de- 
velop its  first  year  Plan  and  its  priorities 
for  action,  the  Committee  has  undertaken  a 
complex  task. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  this 
planning  task  is  necessary.  In  Massachusetts 
as  elsewhere,  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
comprised  of  an  organizational  structure  ad- 
ministered by  a  variety  of  disciplines,  op- 
posing philosophies,  numerous  political  re- 
quirements and  a  multiplicity  of  agencies. 
In  1967,  the  President's  Commission  recog- 
nized this  problem  when  it  recommended 
that: 

In  every  State  and  every  city,  an  agency 
of  one  or  more  officials  should  be  specifi- 
cally responsible  for  planning  improvements 
in  crime  prevention  and  control  and  en- 
couraging their  implementation. 

The  problem  of  coordinating  criminal  justice 
services  throughout  the  entire  system  and  the 
rational  planning  of  present  and  future  pro- 
grams at  the  national,  regional,  State,  and 
local  level  was  given  major  consideration  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  in  its  planning  ef- 
fort. The  Governor's  Committee  seeks  to 
improve  working  knowledge  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  System,  assist  in 
solving  its  problems,  conduct  and  stimulate 
action  oriented  research  and  planning  in  sup- 
port of  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  pro- 
gram and  improve  coordination  among  the 
various  criminal  justice  functions. 


A  comprehensive  criminal  justice  program 
should  be  a  cooperative  venture  toward  the 
common  goals  of  the  Plan  itself,  namely  to 
reduce  crime  and  improve  the  fairness, 
economy,  and  efficiency  of  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Just  as  planning  is  necessary 
in  support  of  effective  program  operations, 
research  provides  the  base  within  which  de- 
cisions are  made  concerning  planning  and 
program  evaluation.  The  process  of  evalua- 
tion must  be  improved  and  the  skills  to  con- 
duct scientific  analysis  should  be  introduced 
and  used  throughout  the  system.  Planning 
for  crime  control  in  Massachusetts  must 
move  forward  on  a  continuous  basis.  To  do 
this  requires  the  establishment  of  an  effec- 
tive and  comprehensive  research  and  plan- 
ning process  by  the  Governor's  Committee 
on  the  State  level  and  in  each  regional  and 
local  area,  embracing  all  activities  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate which  shape  and  affect  the  problems  of 
crime  and  violence  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Planning  for  criminal  justice  cannot  be  done 
in  a  vacuum.  It  must  be  used  as  a  tech- 
nique which  results  in  effective  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  criminal  justice 
programs.  Planning  and  implementation  re- 
quires technical  assistance  and  coordination 
with  all  criminal  justice  agencies.  The 
Committee's  approach  to  provide  these  ser- 
vices is  outlined  in  its  project  for  a  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance.  A  copy 
of  the  proposal  is  attached.  In  essence  this 
proposal  highlights  the  essential  elements  of 
a  criminal  justice  planning  program.  These 
elements  are  continued  research  and  program 
development,  implementation,  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  and  program  evalua- 
tion —  all  of  which  need  be  present  for  an 
action  oriented  program.  At  present,  the 
Committee  has  developed  its  initial  Plan 
and  programs.  The  next  stage  involves  im- 
plementation, developing  a  technical  assis- 
tance capability,  more  sophisticated  re- 
search, regional  and  local  planning,  and 
program  evaluation. 

Therefore,  this  section  of  the  Plan  is  in- 
tended to  accomplish  the  following:  (1) 
assist  the  Commonwealth  to  understand  the 
nature  and  importance  of  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  planning,  (2)  detail  a 
methodology  for  research  and  planning;  (3) 
describe  and  evaluate  the  current  program 
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and  performance  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee in  relation  to  its  mandate  both  under  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill  and  its  own  statutory- 
authority;  and  (4)  develop  a  strategy  by 
which  the  Governor's  Committee  can  under- 
take an  extensive  program  of  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  research,  planning,  imple- 
mentation, and  evaluation,  and  relate  this 
criminal  justice  program  to  other  govern- 
ment planning  efforts  in  Massachusetts. 

II.  Goals  and  Objectives 

A.  Goals 

Well-defined  goals  and  objectives  have 
been  established  for  the  overall  Massachu- 
setts State  Criminal  Justice  Plan  as  well  as 
for  each  section  (i.e.  program  area  of  the 
Plan).  It  is  essential  that  the  setting  and 
achieving  of  goals  and  objectives  be  an  inte- 
gral component  of  the  criminal  justice  re- 
search and  planning  process.  The  goals  in 
general  for  the  Plan  are  to  reduce  crime  and 
improve  the  fairness,  economy,  and  efficiency 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  goal 
of  this  section  is  to  improve  research, 
planning,  program  development,  and  coor- 
dination in  criminal  justice  with  the  federal 
government,  between  states  and  in  the  State, 
and  at  the  regional  and  local  level.  This 
goal  will  be  accomplished  through  the  follow- 
ing research  and  planning  objectives. 

B.  Objectives 

1.  Research  Objectives 

a.  Develop  basic  and  applied  criminal 
justice  research  programs  in  Massachusetts 
and  establish  a  data  base  for  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

b.  Coordinate  criminal  justice  research 
at  the  federal,  State,  regional,  and  local 
levels  of  government. 

c.  Create  a  balanced  research  program 
through  coordinated  applied  mathematics, 
physical  science,  social  science,  and  crim- 
inal law  research  and  develop  new  criminal 
justice  research  programs  in  relation  to  en- 
vironmental, behavioral,  political,  and  eco- 
nomical factors. 

d.  Upgrade  the  quality  of  criminal  jus- 


tice  personnel   in  relation  to  research  and 
planning. 

Criminal  justice  research  is  not  generally 
dependent  upon  jurisdictional  boundaries. 
There  is  a  need  to  promote  research  at  the 
federal,  State,  regional,  and  local  levels.  A 
federal  research  program  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent dependent  upon  information  from  states, 
regions,  and  local  areas.  The  special  prob- 
lems of  individual  states,  regional  and  local 
communities  should  be  studied  in  context  as 
well  as  be  compared  with  accepted  standards 
of  other  areas.  Moreover,  the  re  search  pro- 
cess is  an  interdependent  part  of  planning 
and  development. 

The  criminal  justice  system  requires  re- 
search programs  in  relation  to  science  and 
technology  in  general.  The  engineering,  re- 
search, and  development  section  of  the  State 
Plan  describes  a  research  program  that  is 
concerned  with  applications  of  mathematics 
and  physical  science  as  applied  to  problems 
of  equipment  and  operations  development. 
The  law  enforcement,  judicial,  correction, 
and  rehabilitation  functions  require  behavior- 
al science  research;  in  fact,  police  and  cor- 
rections particularly  are  behavior  control 
functions.  There  is  a  need  to  develop  basic 
and  applied  criminal  justice  research  in  the 
environmental  and  social  sciences.  The 
criminal  justice  system  is  essentially  a  com- 
ponent of  government.  Moreover,  the  crimi- 
nal system  is,  itself,  a  subsystem  within  a 
complex  environment  and  includes  a  multi- 
plicity of  programs,  services,  and  facilities 
thus  requiring  better  understanding  of  re- 
spect to  ecological  and  environmental  fac- 
tors. 

There  is  a  basic  need  to  improve  the 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  crime  and  to 
reduce  these  causes.  There  is  a  need  to 
understand  the  dynamic  relationship  between 
the  society  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  determine  ways  of  improving  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  As  suggested  in 
other  sections  of  the  State  Plan,  research 
function  cut  across  many  disciplines  and  pro- 
gram areas.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  re- 
search program  in  Massachusetts  which 
would  coordinate  and  conduct  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  at  the  State  level.  This  could 
either   be   done   under   the    auspices   of  the 
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Governor's  Committee  or  through  a  coor- 
dinated private  and  academic  research  cen- 
ter. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Bill  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  is  action-oriented,  but  the  Act  does  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  which  does  have  a 
program  of  research,  development  and  evalu- 
ation of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice. In  effect,  this  program  does  provide 
federal  guidelines  within  the  Act  for  research 
and  related  programs,,  The  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis  prepared  a  program  design 
for  the  National  Institute.  The  program  has 
three  functional  research  and  development 
divisions:  (1)  crime  prevention  and  rehabili- 
tation; (2)  crime  control;  and  (3)  criminal 
justice  systems  management. 

The  engineering  research  and  develop- 
ment section  of  the  Plan  addresses  the  is- 
sues and  objectives  related  to  applications 
of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  as 
well  as  those  aspects  of  behavioral  and 
social  science  that  involve  engineering  and 
technology.  The  section  of  the  Plan  on  the 
Nature  and  Extent  of  Crime  in  Massachu- 
setts, is*  concerned  particularly  with  those 
problems  of  social  science  which  relate  to 
crime  and  crime  data,  and  the  remaining 
sections  address  feasibility  studies,  specific 
management  and  social*  science,  and  law-re- 
lated research  objectives.  A  balanced  pro- 
gram in  the  State  will  require  coordination 
and  monitoring  of  these  various  aspects  of 
research.  The  State  should  attempt  to  induce 
balanced  research  and  fill  the  gaps  between 
program  areas.  Recognizing  the  need  to  co- 
ordinate research  at  all  levels,  the  Com- 
mittee sees  an  urgent  need  to  develop  a 
counterpart  of  the  program  of  the  National 
Institute  within  the  State  for  criminal  jus- 
tice research.  An  independent  non-profit 
research  corporation  is  another  possible  al- 
ternative to  stimulate  re  search  programs. 

Other  government  agencies  in  the  State 
conduct  research  which  is  relevant  to  the 
criminal  justice  system,  particularly  that 
work  concerning  demographic  and  epidemi- 
ologic information,  economic  factors,  other 
social  services,  and  data  concerning  the 
physical  environment.  There  is  a  need  to 
bring  criminal  justice  research  closer  to  re- 


search related  to  other  social  services. 
State  programs  should  integrate  criminal  jus- 
tice and  other  data  in  planning  and  conduct- 
ing programs.  There  is  a  need  to  improve  the 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  environ- 
mental, behavioral,  political,  and  economic 
factors  and  how  crime  and  the  progress  of 
justice  are  the  result  of  many  interacting 
forces  in  the  society. 


Every  section  of  this  Plan  recommends 
research  of  some  specific  nature.  Therefore, 
there  is  a  need  to  organize  and  coordinate 
these  efforts  to  optimize  the  utilization  of 
data  and  findings.  The  State,  regions,  and 
local  governments  should  develop  and  im- 
prove their  data  base  generally  to  determine 
problems  and  effectiveness.  Agencies  should 
begin  to  develop  output  and  produce-oriented 
programs  to  replace  their  current  input  and 
line  agency  service  approach.  At  the  present 
time,  few  criminal  justice  agencies  in  the 
State  have  the  data  base  and  the  technical 
means  to  measure  the  effectiveness  and  re- 
sults of  programs.  A  comprehensive  re- 
search program  in  the  State  will  begin  to 
focus  on  the  products  intended  and  desired 
from  programs.  Means  should  be  developed 
to  improve  program  analysis,  monitoring  and 
management.  This  requires  the  development 
and  utilization  of  available  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial practices  of  control  and  evaluation. 
Underlying  all  research  and  planning  efforts 
is  the  urgent  need  to  locate  personnel  with 
requisite  knowledge  and  ability  to  undertake 
applied  and  basic  research,  as  well  as  to 
develop  priorities  and  plans  for  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system. 


Research  in  conjunction  with  the  criminal 
justice  planning  function  is  a  specific  need. 
Research  in  this  regard  is  the  preliminary 
stage  of  planning,  i.e.,  data  gathering  and 
analysis.  The  experience  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  with  respect  to  its  own  planning 
function  and  to  its  lack  of  available  data  in 
the  field  suggest  the  overwhelming  need  to 
develop  statistical  and  analytical  skills  at 
all  levels  of  government  within  the  State. 
The  planning  process  exclusive  of  research 
cannot  achieve  sufficient  objectivity.  The 
spiraling  effect  of  urban  problems  is  to  a 
large  extent  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  analy- 
sis and  planning. 
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2.  Planning  Objectives 

a.  Develop  and  revise  the  Comprehen- 
sive   Plan  for  the  criminal  justice  system. 

b.  Coordinate  criminal  justice  planning 
at  the  federal,  State,  regional,  and  local  levels 
of  government  and  promote  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  planning  in  Massachusetts. 

c.  Upgrade  the  quality  of  criminal  jus- 
tice personnel  involved  in  planning. 

d.  Provide  technical  assistance  and  con- 
sultation services  to  regions  and  units  of  local 
government  to  assist  in  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning, development,  and  implementation  of 
programs  in  Massachusetts. 

The  research  and  planning  objectives  are 
combined  in  the  strategy  section  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suggesting  programs  for  implementa- 
tion. 

There  is  a  practical  limit  to  the  degree  of 
comprehensiveness  that  can  be  achieved  in 
planning.  Some  comprehensive  planning  has 
the  limited  intent  of  improving  the  planning 
process  within  some  specific  sector.  For 
instance,  a  planning  agency  might  restrict 
itself  to  data  gathering  and  evaluation  and 
identifying  some  set  of  harmonious  goals 
and  objectives  for  a  community.  In  another 
place  there  may  be  interest  in  the  deter- 
mination and  elimination  of  causes  of  some 
special  set  of  problems  in  a  particular 
locale,  and  in  another  there  may  be  the  de- 
velopment of  a  coordinated  program  to  solve 
one  particular  problem.  Comprehensiveness 
cannot  be  easily  defined  out  of  context. 
The  degree  of  comprehensiveness  required 
in  planning  is  usually  determined  through  the 
scope  of  analysis  of  problems,  establishment 
of  goals  and  objectives,  and  feasible  alter- 
native means  of  solving  problems  and  meeting 
goals.  The  planning  process  is  a  continuum 
which  requires  participation  and  representa- 
tion, research  and  analysis,  rearrangement, 
allocation  and  distribution  of  resources, 
determination  of  effectiveness,  and  the  im- 
plementation and  evaluation  of  programs  and 
development. 

The  concept  of  comprehensive  planning  for 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  an  innovation  with  far-reaching  impli- 


cations  at  the  federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  level  of  government. 

To  the  extent  that  crime,  in  general,  is  a 
complex  problem  associated  with  physical, 
social,  and  economic  factors,  it  requires 
broad  consideration,  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, and  coordinated  programs  to  achieve 
reduction.  And  to  the  extent  that  justice 
and  its  administration  is  also  complex  and 
is  closely  related  to  the  crime  problem,  it 
too,  requires  the  same  broad  consideration 
and  comprehensive  planning  and  programs. 


III.  Description  and  Evaluation 


A.  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment 

The  Governor's  Committee  was  created  by 
Executive  Order  No.  60  on  September  28, 
1966  as  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee. Within  the  Executive  Department 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gover- 
nor, it  was  formed  at  the  urging  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  March  9, 
1966  Message  to  Congress,  which  requested 
that  each  of  the  fifty  governors  establish 
State  planning  commissions  to  maintain  con- 
tact with  the  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement,  to  assess  the  needs  of  their 
State  criminal  justice  systems  and  to  put 
into  effect  those  proposals  of  the  Commission 
that  they  find  worthwhile. 

On  December  20,  1967,  Chapter  798  of  the 
Acts  of  1967  was  approved  making  the  Com- 
mittee a  permanent  agency  within  the  Execu- 
tive Department  and  renaming  it  the  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice.  The  duties  of 
the  Committee  as  stated  in  the  Act  are: 

...  to  study  on  a  continuing  basis  the 
problems  and  needs  of  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
State,  county,  and  local  levels;  to  encourage 
the  dissemination  of  information  among  State, 
county  and  local  officials  within  the  system 
of  criminal  justice;  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  recruitment,  education,  and  training 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  perfor- 
mance of  officials  within  the  system  of  crim- 
inal justice;  and  to  formulate  programs  to 
encourage  respect  for  law  and  to  educate  the 
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public  on  their  role  in  law  enforcement  and 
crime  prevention. 

On  June  19,  1968,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  passed  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act.  Title  I  of  the  Act 
required  that  each  State  establish  and  main- 
tain a  State  planning  agency  which  would: 
(1)  develop  a  comprehensive  statewide  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  State;  (2)  define,  develop, 
and  correlate  programs  and  projects  for  the 
State  and  the  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment in  the  State;  (3)  establish  priorities  for 
the  improvement  in  law  enforcement  through- 
out the  State.  Under  Section  303  of  the  Act, 
each  plan  must: 

(1)  Provide  for  the  administration  of  such 
grants  by  the  State  planning  agency; 

(2)  provide  that  at  least  75  percent  of  all 
federal  funds  granted  to  the  State  planning 
agency  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  be  available  to  units  of  general  local 
government  or  combinations  of  such  units  for 
the  development  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
law  enforcement; 

(3)  adequately  take  into  account  the  needs 
and  requests  of  the  units  of  general  local 
government  in  the  State  and  encourage  local 
initiative  in  the  development  of  programs  and 
projects  for  improvements  in  law  enforce- 
ment, and  provide  for  an  appropriately  bal- 
anced allocation  of  funds  between  the  State 
and  the  units  of  general  local  government  in 
the  State  and  among  such  units; 

(4)  incorporate  innovations  and  advanced 
techniques  and  contain  a  comprehensive  out- 
line of  priorities  for  the  improvement  and 
coordination  of  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement 
dealt  with  in  the  Plan,  including  descriptions 
of:  (a)  general  needs  and  problems;  (b) 
existing  systems;  (c)  available  resources; 
(d)  organizational  systems  and  administrative 
machinery  for  implementing  the  plan;  (e) 
the  direction,  scope,  and  general  types  of 
improvements  to  be  made  in  the  future;  and 
(f)  to  the  extent  appropriate,  the  relationship 
of  the  plan  to  other  relevant  State  or  local 
law  enforcement  plans  and  systems; 

(5)  provide    for    effective   utilization   of 


existing  facilities  and  permit  and  encourage 
units  of  general  local  government  to  combine 
or  provide  for  cooperative  arrangements  with 
respect  to  services,  facilities,  and  equipment; 

(6)  provide  for  research  and  development; 

(7)  provide  for  appropriate  review  of  pro- 
cedures of  actions  taken  by  the  State  plan- 
ning agency  disapproving  an  application  for 
which  funds  are  available  or  terminating  or 
refusing  to  continue  financial  assistance  to 
units  of  general  local  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units; 

(8)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  and  units  of  general  local  government 
to  assume  the  costs  of  improvements  funded 
under  this  part  after  a  reasonable  period  of 
federal  assistance; 

(9)  demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the 
State  to  contribute  technical  assistance  or 
services  for  programs  and  projects  contem- 
plated by  the  statewide  comprehensive  plan 
and  the  programs  and  projects  contemplated 
by  units  of  general  local  government. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  describes  a  broad  mandate  for  the 
Governor's  Committee.  Furthermore,  with 
the  passage  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Prevention  Act  of  1968,  the  Committee  has 
been  designated  to  undertake  comprehensive 
juvenile  delinquency  planning.  As  the  agency 
designated  to  administer  both  these  Federal- 
aid  programs,  the  Governor's  Committee  will 
require  increased  resources  to  provide  crim- 
inal justice  services  to  both  State  and  local 
government.  The  Committee's  first  year 
Plan  seeks  to  fulfill  the  total  mandate  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Bill  as  outlined  previously. 
Its  Plan  is  comprehensive  in  nature,  and  sets 
out  programs  for  1969  and  directions  for 
1970-1973.  Yet,  to  provide  an  expanded 
range  of  services  in  an  attempt  to  control 
crime,  the  Committee  must  increase  its 
capability  in  a  number  of  areas.  It  must  ex- 
pand regional  and  local  planning  by  both  com- 
munities and  agencies.  It  must  develop  a 
technical  assistance  program  which  will 
provide  skilled  staff  and  consultants  to  com- 
munities for  research  planning,  program  de- 
velopment and  evaluation.  It  must  expand  its 
knowledge  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice 
system,   which   requires    research   into  the 
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causes  of  crime  as  well  as  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  present  programs.  It 
must  also  administer  funded  programs  and 
projects,  and  serve  as  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  comprehensive  coordination 
among  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
agencies.  As  already  indicated  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  is  only  one 
step  in  providing  the  Commonwealth  with  the 
resources  needed  to  control  crime.  Effec- 
tive implementation  and  evaluation  must  fol- 
low if  the  Plan  is  to  serve  as  a  valuable 
tool  for  developing  a  crime  control  program. 
The  Committee  has  developed  over  75  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1969.  They  are  the 
basis  for  implementing  the  Plan* s  crime  pre- 
vention and  control  strategy.  These  programs 
must  then  be  evaluated  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  Plan  review  and  modification.  Few  effec- 
tive means  exist  anywhere  to  evaluate  crim- 
inal justice  programs.  In  many  instances, 
appropriate  statistical  data  and  other  infor- 
mation regarding  crime  programs  is  simply 
not  available.  Few  of  the  existing  agencies 
in  the  State  have  the  resources  to  conduct 
research  or  study  the  results  of  their  own 
activities.  These  examples  reflect  only  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Committee  must  ex- 
pand its  capability  and  the  capability  of  crim- 
inal justice  agencies  to  do  effective  research, 
planning,  evaluation,  and  program  develop* 
ment. 


B,  Background  of  the  Governors  Commit- 


tee 


When  the  Governor 's'Committee  was  first 
formed,  over  two  years  ago,  its  original  plans 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  various 
study  projects  in  specific  areas  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  while  pointing  towards  an 
examination  of  the  total  system.  The  Com- 
mittee had  a  three-pronged  approach  to  crime 
control:  (1)  immediate  study  of  specific 
problems  within  the  system,  resulting  in  the 
development  of  specific  action  programs;  (2) 
long-range  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  for  the  entire  system,  and  (3)  the 
funding  of  programs  under  the  Safe  Streets 
and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1969.  Ap- 
proximately one  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  its  work,  the  Committee  issued  six 
preliminary  reports;  Crime  in  Massachu- 
setts, The  Police  in  Massachusetts,  Crime 
Laboratories  in  Massachusetts,  Juvenile  De- 
linquency  in  Massachusetts,  Revision  of  the 


Massachusetts  Criminal  Code,  and  Law  En- 
forcement Information  Needs  in  Massachu- 
setts. These  reports  were  limited  to  the 
gathering  of  available  information  on  that 
specific  subject  in  Massachusetts,  the  com- 
parison of  Massachusetts  programs  with 
those  of  other  State  systems,  and  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  and  the  interim  recommenda- 
tions for  improve ments.-  These  reports  re- 
flected the  initial  stage  in  the  Committee's 
development  of  its  Comprehensive  Criminal 
Justice  Plan. 

Certain  other  significant  aspects  of  the 
Committee's  work  and  history  should  also 
be  noted.    These  include: 

— The  sponsorship  of  a  major  conference 
on  crime  control  in  November  of  1968; 

— The  preparation  of  a  Criminal  Law 
Handbook  in  conjunction  with  the  Attorney 
General's  Office; 

—An  analysis  of  the  lower  court  system  in 
conjunction  with  the  Lawyers  Committee  for 
Civil  Rights  Under  Law,  and 

*-A  demonstration  study  of  the  Bail  Re- 
form Act  with  the  Boston  University  Law 
School. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Crime  Bill  of 
1968,  and  its  requirement  that  comprehen- 
sive plans  be  developed  by  the  States,  the 
Committee  began  to  view  its  major  task  in 
terms  of  continuous  comprehensive  planning 
rti  the  prevention  and  control  of  crime  and 
the  need  to  stimulate,  develop,  and  coor- 
dinate improved  crime  control  programs 
throughout  the  State. 

C.  Organization  and  Management  of  the 
Governor's  Committee 

The  organizational  structure  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  is  outlined  in  detail  in  the 
administration  section  of  the  Plan.  Some 
general  comments  will  be  made  about  its 
structure  and  staff  here,  however,  as  a 
basis  for  discussing  its  crime  control  ser- 
vices. 

The  Governor's  Committee  consists  of  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designee,  the  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  of  the  several  districts,  the 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of 
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Probation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Board, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service  Board, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict Commission,  the  Police  Commissioner 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  six  persons  to  be 
named  by  the  Governor,  of  whom  four  are 
members  of  a  city  or  town  police  depart- 
ment (two  Chief  of  Police  and  two  police 
officers).  Following  its  official  designation 
as  the  agency  to  administer  both  the  funds 
from  the  Crime  Control  and  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act,  the  Committee  was  increased  to 
include  a  major  selectman,  two  public  repre- 
sentatives, a  county  sheriff,  representatives 
of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 
and  Judicial  Council,  and  two  persons  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
delinquent  youths.  The  total  membership  of 
the  Committee  is  thirty  and  it  is  representa- 
tive of  criminal  justice  agencies,  local  gov- 
ernment and  private  citizens.  The  enabling 
legislation  stated  that  the  Committee  shall 
meet  at  least  once  during  each  of  the  months 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October  and  may 
meet  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man. The  Committee  shall  also  report  an- 
nually to  the  General  Court  and  the  Governor. 
In  terms  of  its  grant  review  procedure ,  the 
Committee  has  established  Technical  Ad- 
visory Panels  and  a  Proposal  Review  Board. 
The  Technical  Advisory  Panels  serve  to  re- 
view substantive  proposals  from  prospective 
grantees  in  a  given  field  of  expertise  while 
the  Proposal  Review  Board,  consisting  of  nine 
members  from  the  full  Committee  who  make 
formal  decisions  on  applications  referred  to  it 
by  the  Advisory  Panels  or  grantees. 

The  staff  of  the  Committee  consist  of  21 
professionals  in  varied  fields  and  profes- 
sions. It  is  their  responsibility  under  the 
Executive  Director  to  develop  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan,  develop  substantive  guidelines 
and  standards  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice, 
and  generally  undertake  those  duties  assigned 
by  the  Director. 

D.  Responsibilities  of  the  Governor's 
Committee 

The  Governor's  Committee  under  federal 
legislation  and  State  mandate,  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  criminal  justice 
planning  be  undertaken  for  the  Commonwealth 


on  a  local,  regional,  and  State  basis  and  ul- 
timately to  coordinate  the  Commonwealth's 
efforts  with  them  within  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land region.  To  some  extent  this  planning  is 
being  undertaken  at  this  moment,  but  in  a 
limited  fashion.  The  magnitude  of  the  crime 
problem  requires  the  need  for  a  more  ade- 
quate and  sophisticated  planning  structure 
and  program.  Under  Executive  Order  and 
Statute,  the  Governor's  Committee  does  not 
have  that  structure  nor  a  permanent  basis 
on  which  to  undertake  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning on  a  State,  regional  and  local  level. 
Neither  is  it  able  to  obtain  continuous  State 
appropriations  to  support  its  work  in  con- 
junction with  federal  support.  A  permanent 
State-level  agency  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  comprehensive  planning,  along 
with  regional  and  local  planning  offices  re- 
ceiving adequate  financial  support,  with  the 
capability  to  do  research  and  data  collec- 
tion, could  be  a  major  factor  in  improving 
coordination  and  establishing  economy  and 
efficiency  in  the  criminal  justice  system. 
This  permanent  structure  could  be  developed 
in  numerous  ways.  The  type  of  structure 
the  Committee  feels  would  best  allow  the 
Commonwealth  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  program  is  contained  in  the 
attached  proposal  for  a  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Assistance.  In  summary,  the 
Division  would  have  the  following  responsi- 
bilities: 


(1)  providing  continuous  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice in  Massachusetts; 

(2)  providing  expert  technical  assistance 
and  consultation  services  to  regions  and  units 
of  local  government  to  assist  in  criminal 
justice  planning  and  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs; 

(3)  providing  research,  serving  as  a  col- 
lection center  and  clearinghouse  for  infor- 
mation gathering,  analyzing,  publishing  and 
disseminating  statistics  and  other  data  rela- 
tive to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice; 

(4)  administering  criminal  justice  federal 
grant  programs,  and 
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(5)  administering  a  State  Grant  Program 
to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  programs 
of  proven  success. 

It  is  further  recognized  that  massive  fi- 
nancial assistance  can  do  little  to  offset  the 
problems  of  crime  and  delinquency  unless 
expert  technical  assistance  and  consultation 
services  are  also  available  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. The  most  logical  program  then,  for 
the  Governor's  Committee  to  undertake  is  to 
assist  and  advise  upon  request  all  agencies 
and  units  of  local  government  to  improve  po- 
lice services,  develop  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  work  towards  facilitating  the  re- 
habilitation of  offenders  within  their  com- 
munities. The  Committee  could  establish  a 
program  of  consultation  in  which  its  staff, 
qualified  consultants  from  universities,  citi- 
zens, and  the  business  community,  and  from 
appropriate  professional  criminal  justice 
agencies  could  provide  technical  assistance 
for  program  development. 

To  provide  adequate  criminal  justice  ser- 
vices, the  Committee  will  need  to  have  skilled 
personnel  as  well  as  proper  management  and 
organization.  Therefore,  another  essential 
component  of  the  proposed  Division  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  Services  first  would  be  the  ap- 
propriate recruitment  and  training  of  person- 
nel. With  the  expansion  of  criminal  justice 
programs  throughout  the  country,  qualified 
staff  in  the  field  are  not  available.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  to  recruit  qualified  per- 
sons from  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  to 
expand  existing  criminal  justice  programs  in 
law  schools,  schools  of  social  work,  and  in 
graduate  and  undergraduate  behavioral  sci- 
ence programs;  to  develop  programs  of  crim- 
inal justice  schools  of  planning  and  urban 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  develop  independent 
schools  and  programs  of  criminal  justice. 
Recruitment  efforts  could  then  be  undertaken, 
as  well  as  the  establishment  of  fellowship 
and  training  programs  directed  to  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  planning. 

Presently,  the  planning  staff  of  the  Gover- 
nor* s  Committee  consists  of  21  professionals, 
composed  primarily  of  attorneys,  as  well  as 
social  workers,  a  sociologist,  a  criminolo- 
gist, and  a  political  scientist.  This  group 
provides  an  inter-disciplinary  approach  to 
the  development  of  the  Plan.    However,  this 


size  and  type  of  staff  is  not  sufficient  to  ad- 
minister, plan,  evaluate,  and  monitor  possi- 
bly hundreds  of  crime  control  programs  con- 
ducted simultaneously  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth. Increased  personnel  with  back- 
grounds in  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  in  the  physical  sciences  and  plan- 
ning as  well  as  expert  consultative  assis- 
tance from  universities  and  private  industry 
will  be  needed  to  supplement  the  Commit- 
tee's present  staff. 

E.  Methodology  for  Planning 

For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  compre- 
hensive criminal  justice  planning  was  seen 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  as  the  need  to 
consider  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice 
system,  recognize  its  gaps  and  deficiencies, 
and  upgrade  the  system  by  coordinating 
existing  programs  with  improved  and  new 
ones  within  the  framework  of  priorities 
over  a  period  of  time  —  all  to  bring  about 
an  effective  use  of  resources  to  prevent 
and  control  crime  and  rehabilitate  the  of- 
fender. There  are  certain  principles  of 
planning  inherent  in  this  definition,  which 
have  been  applied  by  the  Committee.  First, 
planning  was  viewed  as  continuous  process. 
As  already  mentioned,  this  Plan  is  only  the 
beginning  step  in  developing  effective  pro- 
grams for  crime  control.  Accordingly, 
modifications,  revisions,  and  new  direc- 
tions can  be  anticipated  based  upon  research 
and  new  knowledge.  Recognizing  this  prin- 
ciple, the  Committee  sought  to  develop  a 
proper  sequence  and  progression  in  the 
planning  process.  Secondly,  the  plan  re- 
flects all  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  as  well  as  the  relationships  between 
this  system,  and  to  some  extent,  other 
governmental  systems  and .  related  social 
problems.  Thirdly,  planning  requires  an 
operational  framework.  This  operational 
framework  was  the  Committee,  its  organiza- 
tional structure,  management,  and  skilled 
personnel.  Fourthly,  the  planning  process 
required  a  set  of  procedures  and  methodol- 
ogy to  achieve  its  ends.  This  methodology 
is  described  in  each  section  of  the  Plan, 
and  is  the  process  by  which  the  Governor's 
Committee  has  developed  its  first  year  Plan. 
The  Plan,  however,  reflects  more  than  just 
priority  programs  for  fiscal  year  1969,  but 
also  directions  that  crime  control  programs 
should  proceed  in  for  fiscal  years  1970  and 
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1971-1973.  To  be  effective,  the  Criminal 
Justice  Plan  of  the  Committee  has  outlined 
priority  programs  as  well  as  programs  to  be 
further  developed  in  a  progressive  fashion 
over  a  period  of  years.  This  will  further  in- 
sure yearly  evaluation  of  the  Plan  as  required 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  crime  control  programs  related  to 
the  long-term  achievement  of  appropriate 
goals  and  objectives.  It  will  also  insure  that 
research  and  planning  be  undertaken  pri- 
marily as  a  tool  for  implementing  programs 
of  demonstration  and  action. 

Since  the  Governor's  Committee  intends 
this  pioneering  planning  effort  to  act  as  a 
stimulus  for  regional  and  local  criminal  jus- 
tice planning,  certain  guidelines  used  in  our 
planning  should  be  identified  for  use  by  others. 
The  methodology  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee for  planning  begins  with  a  statement  of 
goals  for  the  overall  Plan  and  for  each  sec- 
tion. It  was  possible  to  establish  our  goals 
primarily  because  the  Governor's  Committee 
had  been  collecting  data  in  Massachusetts 
and  elsewhere,  studying  and  evaluating  the 
Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  agencies 
long  before  it  embarked  upon  the  actual  de- 
velopment of  its  Comprehensive  Plan.  Once 
the  goals  were  determined,  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  selecting  those  specific  objectives 
which  would  best  serve  to  achieve  these 
goals.  All  the  goals  and  objectives  selected 
in  this  first  year  Plan  will  not  remain  con- 
stant and  most  probably  will  change  as  the 
Plan  is  revised.  They  will  be  the  basis, 
however,  upon  which  the  overall  program  of 
crime  control  and  criminal  justice  in  Mass- 
achusetts is  measured.  Once  the  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  determined,  a  thorough 
analysis  of  problems,  programs,  and  agencies 
in  criminal  justice  is  required,  followed  by 
an  evaluation  of  that  system.  This  evaluation 
serves  to  identify  both  available  resources 
and  weaknesses,  as  well  as  the  direction, 
scope,  and  types  of  improvements  to  be  made 
in  the  future.  Analysis  and  evaluation  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  development  of  alternative  pro- 
grams and  a  strategy  which  includes  the 
selection  of  priority  projects  for  fiscal 
years  1969  and  1970.  Planning  in  this  con- 
text —  which  really  means  dealing  with  the 
amount  of  crime,  numbers  of  offenders,  and 
functions  of  agencies  —  represents  the  Com- 
mittee methodology  for  coordinated  crimi- 
nal justice  programs. 


F.  Development  of  Regional  and  Local 
Planning  Programs 

The  fact  that  the  submission  by  the  vari- 
ous states  of  a  Comprehensive  Plan  isapre- 
requisite  for  the  receipt  of  federal  action 
funds  has  far-reaching  implications  for  com- 
prehensive State,  regional  and  local  crimi- 
nal justice  planning.  The  Governor's  Com- 
mittee recognizes  that  its  planning  capability 
must  be  extended  to  regional  and  local  units 
of  government.  The  first  year  Plan  does  re- 
flect substantial  local  participation.  How- 
ever, much  more  assistance  from  regions 
and  localities  is  needed.  '  As  well  as  as- 
sisting other  regional  and  local  agencies  to 
develop  criminal  justice  planning  programs, 
it  is  imperative  that  State  planning  receives 
information  from  regional  and  local  agencies. 
To  stimulate  planning  below  the  State  level 
the  Committee  prepared  a  report  for  a  re- 
gional planning  agency,  the  Metropolitan  Area 
Planning  Council,  under  a  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. This  report  provides  a  basic  pro- 
gram design  for  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  planning  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Council.  It  identifies 
the  public  and  private  agencies  involved  in 
the  criminal  justice  system,  examines  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  crime  problem, 
identifies  studies,  plans  and  programs 
needed,  and  makes  organizational  recom- 
mendations for  conducting  the  planning  pro- 
cess. 

Much  planning  is  also  being  done  by  re- 
gional planning  commissions  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  This  planning,  however,  is 
not  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice.  Massa- 
chusetts presently  is  divided  into  twelve 
planning  regions  by  statute,  each  with  its 
own  planning  commission.  Although  they  do 
not  have  a  capability  to  engage  in  criminal 
justice  planning  at  this  time,  they  could 
serve  as  excellent  vehicles  to  study  the 
problems  of  regional  criminal  justice.  For 
instance,  the  Cape  Cod  Regional  Planning 
and  Economic  Commission  is  actively  seek- 
ing to  develop  a  criminal  justice  planning 
capability  to  coordinate  crime  control  pro- 
grams in  their  region.  This  program  could 
serve  as  a  prototype  for  other  regional  plan- 
ning commissions. 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  re- 
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gional  and  local  planning  is  reflected  in  the 
Crime  Control  Bill  which  clearly  states: 

that  to  ensure  local  participation  in  the 
planning  process,  it  is  required  that  40  per- 
cent of  planning  funds  be  allocated  to  units 
of  local  government  or  combinations  of  such 
units. 

In  making  application  for  the  $464,500  al- 
lotted to  Massachusetts  this  year  for  plan- 
ning, under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  the  Com- 
mittee has  made  provisions  for  makingplan- 
ning  funds  available  to  local  and  regional 
units  of  government  to  insure  increased  local 
participation  in  planning  for  1970  and  1971- 
1973. 

Planning  will  be  initiated  during  fiscal 
year  1969  in  the  three  largest  communities 
in  Massachusetts,  in  a  limited  number  of 
other  communities,  and  in  regional  planning 
areas.  With  planning  programs  underway  in 
the  three  major  metropolitan  areas  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  by  a  number  of  regional 
planning  commissions  and  communities,  the 
Governor's  Committee  has  allocated  its 
limited  planning  funds  for  fiscal  1969  to  re- 
gions comprising  4.2  million  of  the  Common- 
wealth's 5.2  million  population,  covering 
areas  with  the  greatest  incidence  of  crime. 


G,  Criminal  Justice  Research 

Research  programs  must  be  a  major  part 
of  the  activities  funded  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Bill.  In  the  development  of  its  first 
year  Plan,  the  Governor's  Committee  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  seek  much  more  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  about  the  problems  of 
crime  and  criminal  justice. 

The  Governor's  Committee  is  in  full  agree- 
ment with  the  guidelines  of  LEAA,  Novem- 
ber, 1968,  stressing  the  importance  of  re- 
search.   These  guidelines  state: 

Substantial  public  and  private  funds  should 
be  provided  for  a  number  of  criminal  research 
institutes  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Uni- 
versities, foundations,  and  other  private 
groups  should  expand  their  efforts  in  the 
field  of  criminal  justice  research.  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  should  make  in- 
creased funds  available  for  the  benefit  of  in- 


dividuals or  groups  with  promising  research 
programs  and  the  ability  to  execute  them. 
Universities  and  colleges  should,  with  gov- 
ernmental and  private  participation  and  sup- 
port, develop  more  courses  and  launch  more 
research  studies  and  projects  on  the  prob- 
lems of  criminal  justice. 

Criminal  justice  agencies  such  as  State 
court  and  correctional  systems  and  large 
police  departments  should  develop  their  own 
research  units,  staffed  by  specialists  and 
drawing  on  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
leading  scholars  and  experts  in  relevant 
fields. 

Studies  exploring  the  detailed  character- 
istics of  crimes,  arrests,  and  field  investi- 
gation practices  should  be  undertaken  in 
large  metropolitan  police  departments.  De- 
partments must  take  every  possible  step  to 
implement  the  guiding  organizational  princi- 
ple of  central  control.  Specialist  staff  units 
for  matters  as  planning,  research,  legal  ad- 
vice, and  police  personnel  should  guide  per- 
sons trained  in  a  variety  of  disciplines  and 
should  be  utilized  to  develop  and  improve 
the  policies,  operations,  and  administration 
of  each  function. 

States  should  re-examine  their  court 
structure  and  organization  and  create  a  sin- 
gle, unified  system  of  courts  subject  to  cen- 
tral administrative  management  within  the 
judiciary.  The  President's  Commission 
urges  states  that  have  not  yet  reformed 
their  court  systems  to  draw  upon  the  ex- 
perience of  those  states  and  organizations 
that  have   made   advances   in  this  area. 

Numerous  research  programs  are  therefore 
included  in  the  first  year  Plan. 

A  scientific  approach  to  the  analysis  of 
problems,  data,  and  programs  is  required  at 
each  level  of  government.  The  research 
function  is  desirable  and  should  be  well  dis- 
tributed. Yet,  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
that  certain  basic  problems  need  not  be 
studied  at  all  levels  of  government.  For 
instance,  the  National  Institute  of  Law  En- 
forcement and  Criminal  Justice  should  con- 
cern itself  with  the  broadest  and  most  general 
of  criminal  justice  problems,  especially  those 
which  do  not  relate  to  specific  regions  of  the 
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country.  The  latter  should  be  undertaken  by 
the  institute  if  the  need  is  great  and  State, 
regional,  and  local  resources  are  not  avail- 
able. A  State  level  research  function  should 
relate  to  the  federal  program  and  concern 
itself  with  problems  which  specifically  utilize 
its  internal  needs.  Like  the  federal  program, 
the  State  program  should  undertake  the  study 
of  the  broadest  of  problems  but  within  the 
State.  Regional  and  local  research  should 
address  problems  consistent  with  their  level 
and  utilize  as  much  as  possible  the  re- 
sources and  findings  of  the  State  and  federal 
programs  and  other  agencies.  Finally,  re- 
search at  all  levels  should  result  in  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  crime  con- 
trol programs  on  a  State,  regional  and  local 
level. 

Coordination  of  these  activities  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  a  State-level  criminal 
justice  agency. 


H.  Related  Public  and  Private  Agencies 

There  are  a  substantial  number  of  other 
agencies,  both  of  a  public  and  private  nature 
in  the  State  that  are  conducting  research  and 
planning  activities  related  to  the  criminal 
justice  system.  These  agencies,  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  outside  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mittee's planning  process.  Yet,  theymustbe 
.stimulated  and  strengthened  to  provide  com- 
prehensive criminal  justice  planning  and  re- 
search. 

In  the  public  sector  there  are  such  agencies 
as  the  Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Co- 
ordination of  the  Department  of  Administra- 
tion and  Finance,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Development,  and  the  Department 
of  Community  Affairs.  Also,  private  agencies 
such  as  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime 
and  Correction,  United  Community  Services 
of  Boston,  as  well  as  numerous  academic  in- 
stitutions, including  the  Criminal  Justice 
Center  at  Harvard,  and  private  industry  are 
doing  research  and  planning  on  various  crimi- 
nal justice  problems.  The  Governor's  Com- 
mittee feels  that  all  of  these  agencies  should 
be  included  in  its  State  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning process.  These  efforts  must  be  coor- 
dinated and  expanded. 

In  many  ways,  the  preparation  of  the  first 
year  Plan  has  drawn  attention  to  the  Com- 


mittee's limitations  in  conducting  compre- 
hensive planning  for  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Some  of  these  limitations  have  been 
previously  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  as  a  planning  agency. 
Yet,  one  other  bears  mention.  The  fact  that 
the  Governor's  Committee  has  not  been  able 
to  incorporate  in  its  first  year  Plan  all  agen- 
cies and  planning  efforts  is  indicative  of  the 
enormous  task  involved  in  comprehensive 
planning.  To  be  effective,  the  Governor's 
Committee  must  relate  its  criminal  justice 
Plan  and  programs  with  other  planning  and 
research  groups  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  This  fact  also 
serves  to  point  out  the  need  that  more  ex- 
tensive resources  are  necessary  — namely  a 
technical  assistance  program,  and  increased 
personnel  —  in  order  to  undertake  total 
planning.  A  permanent  State-level  criminal 
justice  agency  could  well  begin  to  utilize  its 
expanded  staff  and  resources  planning  with 
other  agencies  dealing  with  the  root  causes 
of  crime  —  namely  discrimination,  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  poor  education;  health  and 
housing. 


IV.     Alternative  Program  Approaches 

A.  Considerations   for   Planning   and  Re- 
search 


Given  the  mandate  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee, there  are  not  many  alternatives  possi- 
ble in  the  basic  design  of  an  overall  planning 
program,  but  there  are  several  ways  in  which 
planning  can  be  conceived.  Planning  pro- 
grams will  differ  largely  with  respect  to  em- 
phasis given  to  research,  that  is  to  say 
whether  or  not  research  will  be  oriented  to 
basic  information  or  be  action  oriented,  but 
even  here  the  federal  act  implies  an  action 
orientation.  Further  planning  will  vary  in 
degree  of  integration  with  operations.  Pro- 
grams will  also  differ  with  respect  to  em- 
phasis placed  on  existing  agencies  or  crimi- 
nal justice  functions.  In  this  matter,  it  is 
the  view  of  the  Governor's  Committee  that 
both  require  consideration. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  in  relation  to  comprehensive 
criminal  justice  planning  attempts  to  recon- 
cile these  issues.    The  program  includes: 
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— an  action  oriented  research  component; 

— development  of  permanent  State  level 
agency  for  research,  planning,  program  de- 
velopment, evaluation  and  assistance; 

— a  time  frame  of  five  years  within  which 
to  plan,  develop,  implement  and  evaluate 
criminal  justice  system  improvements; 

— a  means  of  improving  the  capability  of 
regional    and  local  units  of  government; 

— a  proposal  for  independent  criminal 
justice  research  and  development;  and 

— a  strategy  for  coordinating  with  other 
State  planning  functions. 

The  priority  research  andplanningprojects 
discussed  under  Strategy  in  this  section  of  the 
plan  and  listed  for  fiscal  1969  in  the  project 
section,  are  the  key  to  the  development  of 
this  program. 

B.  Considerations  for  Evaluation 

Evaluation,  in  general,  the  elements  of 
which  are  data  gathering  and  utilization, 
analysis  of  various  kinds,  monitoring  and  re- 
porting, is  an  integral  part  of  research,  plan- 
ning, program  development  and  ongoing  oper- 
ations. 

Evaluation  should  be  conducted  at  all  levels 
of  the  Massachusetts  criminal  justice  system 
by:  the  State  criminal  justice  agencies,  the 
regional  planning  groups  and  cooperating 
agencies,  and  the  local  units  of  government. 
The  process  relates  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
functions,  methods,  personnel  and  specific 
skills. 

The  evaluative  process  found  in  most  human 
group  activity  consists  of  surveying  the 
character  and  problems  of  the  environment, 
reaching  goals,  creatingplans  and  strategies, 
applying  tactics,  i.e.,  programs  and  projects, 
determining  the  results  of  these  efforts  and 
then  revising,  upgrading  and  continuing  these 
processe's.  The  criminal  justice  system  does 
not  differ  very  much  from  other  organized 
efforts  in  this  regard.  The  special  need  of 
this  system  as  well  as  other  systems  is  the 
development  of  improved  and  formalized  pro- 
cesses of  evaluation.  This  requires  identify- 
ing the  various  functions  and  agencies  of  the 
system  and  identifying  the  requisite  process 
of  evaluation  which  relates  to  those  agencies 
and  functions.  Needless  to  say,  that  in  many 
instances,  the  process  of  evaluation  will  dif- 


fer with  different  functions  and  activities.  The 
criminal  justice  system  can  be  divided  into 
the  following:  (1)  the  function  of  general  ad- 
ministration; and  (2)  the  special  functions  of 
prevention,  apprehension,  disposition  and  re- 
habilitation. The  process  of  evaluation  for 
the  administrative  function  includes:  pro- 
grams, methods  and  skills  to  evaluate  the 
total  system,  specific  subsystems,  and  rela- 
tionships to  other  total  systems,  such  as 
health  or  education.  Therefore,  administra- 
tion requires  the  understanding  and  use  of  the 
broadest  possible  means  of  evaluative  skills. 
Research,  planning  and  management  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  are  the  key  elements 
of  the  administrative  function,  and  require  a 
well  articulated  program  of  evaluation  in- 
cluding access  for  collection  and  distribution 
of  evaluative  information  to  the  other  specific 
functions.  Moreover,  there  is  a  need  to  de- 
velop independent  means  of  evaluating  the 
general  administrative  function  as  well  as 
other  specific  functions.  This  can  be  achieved 
through  other  government  service  agencies, 
private  organizations  and  in  a  very  general 
sense,  through  the  actions  of  citizens. 

Specific  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice programs  following  under  the  remaining 
functions  have  common  evaluative  needs  re- 
lated to  those  above  for  planning  and  manage- 
ment of  these  specific  programs  and  special 
needs  related  to  different  activities. 

The  methods  most  useful  in  evaluating  the 
criminal  justice  system  can  be  grouped  into: 
scientific  and  nonscientific  methods.  The 
scientific  methods  consist  of  experimental 
design  or  its  equivalent,  (i.e.,  planning  and 
controlled  experimentation,  data  gathering 
and  analysis,  program  and  product  develop- 
ment, and  program  monitoring).  The  skills 
and  techniques  required  to  support  the  sci- 
entific method  are: 


Mathematical  analysis  including: 

— Operations  Research 

— Systems  Analysis 

—Cost  Effectiveness 

— Game  Theory  and  Gaming 

—Delphi  Method 

— Mathematical  Models 

— Simulation 

— Statistics 
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Information  Science,  including: 

— Computer  Science 

— Instrumentation  and  Electronics 

Management  Science,  including: 

— Resource  Management 
—P.P.B.S. 

Social  Science,  including: 

— Political  Analysis 
— Economic  Analysis 
—Medical  Analysis 
— Legal  Analysis 
— Historical  Analysis 
— General  Analysis 

If  the  scientific  method  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  criminal  justice  system,  the  different 
criminal  justice  functions  will  require  appli- 
cations of  combinations  of  these  skills  and 
techniques.  The  existing  Massachusetts 
criminal  justice  system  lacks  the  capability 
and  procedures  to  employ  these  methods. 
Non- scientific  methods  are  a  collection  of 
traditional  and  improvisational  techniques, 
partly  scientific  and  rational  but  lacking  in 
rigorous  programming  and  control* 

The  practice  of  survey  and  analysis  in  re- 
lation to  all  criminal  justice  planning  and 
programs  should  be  developed  throughout  the 
system.  This  process  has  been  initiated  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  in  the  course  of 
its  planning  activities  and  will  be  fully  de- 
veloped so  that  assistance  in  this  regard  can 
be  offered  to  regional  and  local  programs. 

All  projects  funded  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  will  be  required  to  include  a  de- 
sign and  program  for  evaluation  of  the  pro- 
ject. It  is  understood  that  initial  evaluation 
will  be  limited  in  scope  and  rigor  but  will 
have  the  ingredients  necessary  for  con- 
tinued planning,  monitoring,  and  reporting. 

V.  Strategy 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
reducing  crime  and  improving  the  criminal 
justice  system,  a  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  research,  planning  and  action  program 
is    required.      Such  a  program  has  already 


begun  with  the  activity  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  since  its  inception.  A  strategy  to 
expand  the  current  effort  will  include  other 
agencies  and  entities  in  the  development  of 
a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning 
program. 

The  strategy  for  a  five  year  research  and 
planning  program  includes  the  following  pri- 
ority projects. 

A.  Planning  and  Research  Objective  I 

Develop  basic  and  applied  research  pro- 
grams and  a  comprehensive  planningprocess. 

1.  The  Establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Agency  of  State  Government  to  Provide  Com- 
prehensive Research,  Planning,  and  Program 
Development,  As  Well  As  Technical  and 
Financial  Assistance  to  the  Problems  of 
Crime  and  Delinquency  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  agency  will  have  specific  functional 
units  or  divisions  with  specialist  personnel 
to  fulfill  management,  staff,  and  technical 
assistance  needs  in: 

— admini  str  ation 

—research 

— planning 

— program  development 

—technical  and  financial  assistance 

This  recommendation  requires  legislation 
similar  to  the  present  proposal  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  for  the  creation  of  a  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Services  in  the  De- 
partment of  Community  Affairs.  It  would  also 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  all  objectives. 

2.  The  Immediate  Creation  of  a  Substan- 
tial Technical  Assistance  Program  to  Metro- 
politan and  Local  Governments  for  Research 
and  Planning  on  an  Adequate  and  Sustained 
Basis  for  Development  of  Crime  Control 
Programs. 


The  financial  aid  for  the  technical  assis- 
tance program  could  be  requested  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  would  be  made 
available  to  provide  local  government  with 
manpower  and  resources  to  improve  their 
crime  control  capability. 
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B.  Planning  and  Research  Objective  II 

Coordinate  criminal  justice  research  and 
planning  at  federal,  State,  regional  and  local 
level. 

1.  The  Development  of  a  New  England  Re- 
gional Criminal  Justice  Institute  Should  be 
Studied  to  Provide  Re  search  and  Staff  Support 
to  all  States  in  this  Area. 

An  institute  similar  in  some  respects  to 
the  design  for  the  National  Institute  of  Crim- 
inal Justice  and  organizations  like  Rand 
Corporation,  MITRE,  or  the  Urban  Institute 
should  be  developed  as  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion to  complement  and  support  criminal  jus- 
tice research  and  planning  in  New  England. 
An  initial  study  will  determine  the  feasibility 
of  such  an  institute  and  provide  a  proposed 
organizational  structure  and  research  design. 

2.  The  Development  of  Regional  Criminal 
Justice  Research  and  Planning  Program. 

Such  projects  as  (1)  the  criminal  justice 
research  planning  design  for  the  Metropolitan 
Area  Planning  Council  under  a  grant  from 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment should  be  extended  to  other  re- 
gions; and  (2)  joint  planning  programs  be- 
tween criminal  justice  agencies  and  groups 
working  on  related  problems  such  as  the 
development  of  an  educational  criminal  jus- 
tice program  with  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education  should  be  encouraged. 

C.  Planning  and  Research  Objective  III 

Undertake  a  balanced  research  program  in- 
volving physical  and  behavioral  sciences. 

1.  The  Undertaking  of  a  Major  Study  to 
Determine,  on  a  Scientific  Basis,  How  to 
Evaluate  the  Total  Criminal  Justice  System, 
Measure  Appropriate  Goals  and  Objectives, 
and  Evaluate  if  the  Priority  Programs  are 
Appropriate  for  the  Achievement  of  a  Given 
Set  of  Objectives7 

Existing  research  in  the  field  of  criminal 

justice  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  evalua- 
tive in  nature,  dealing  with  study  of  offen- 
ders and  of  programs.  Scientific  and  tech- 
nological research  should  be  utilized  as  well 


to  objectively  measure  if  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Comprehensive  Criminal  Justice 
Plan  are  being  met.  In  addition,  specific 
studies  could  be  undertaken  on  the  criminal 
justice  personnel  system,  and  a  cost  study 
of  the  system.  The  former  study  would  pro- 
vide the  data  base  for  an  evaluation  of  sys- 
tem wide  personnel  needs  and  assist  agencies 
in  upgrading  personnel  through  improved  re- 
cruitment, selection,  and  training.  Specific 
personnel  studies  recommended  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  plan  will  be  included  in  this  pro- 
ject. The  latter,  would  provide  a  system  wide 
data  base  for  subsequent  activities,  such  as 
cost  benefits  analysis  and  the  implementation 
of  PPBS  systems. 

D.  Planning  and  Research  Objective  IV 

Upgrade  the  quality  of  personnel  dealing 
with  research  and  planning  in  criminal  jus- 
tice. 

1,  The  Development  of  Programs  of 
Criminal  Justice  in  Schools  of  Law,  Schools 
of  Social  Work,  and  in  other  Fields  Related  to 
Criminal    Justice    Research   and   Planning. 

The  fact  that  the  Committee  is  calling  for 
increased  planning  is  directly  related  to  the 
shortages  of  criminal  justice  planning  per- 
sonnel. This  expansion  will  require  persons 
with  various  backgrounds  and  skills — not  only 
planners,  but  attorneys,  social  workers, 
engineers,  economists,  and  others  having  a 
background  in  particular  fields.  Vigorous  ef- 
forts need  to  be  made  by  higher  education 
toward  augmenting  the  resources  of  skilled 
criminal  justice  personnel  required  by  State 
and  local  government,  as  well  as  private  agen- 
cies. 


2.  The  Development  of  Training  Pro- 
grams for  State,  Regional,  and  Local  Criminal 
Justice  Research  and  Planning  Staffs. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration in  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
already  begun  to  provide  training  institutes 
throughout  the  country  on  the  problems  of 
comprehensive  planning  in  the  field  of  correc- 
tions. The  Governor's  Committee  sees  an 
urgent  need  to  provide  training  for  State, 
regional,  and  local  staff  to  increase  their 
skills  and  improve  their  abilities  to  handle 
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criminal  justice  planning  programs.  Funds 
for  training  purposes  can  be  made  available 
through  the  Department  of  Justice. 

VL  Conclusion 


The  existence  of  comprehensive  criminal 
justice  research  and  planning  as  defined  by 
the  Governor's  Committee  in  the  production 
of  its  total  plan  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but 
rather  a  means  to  identify  problems  and  im- 
prove the  management  and  operation  of  pro- 
grams. As  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
the  danger  of  research  and  planning  without 
implementation  does  exist.   However,  in  this 


plan  the  Governor's  Committee  has  presented 
a  considerable  number  of  recommendations 
for  action  by  State,  regional,  and  local 
governments  designed  to  facilitate  interagen- 
cy criminal  justice  research  and  planning. 
The  Committee  does  not  want  to  indicate  that 
it  has  spoken  the  final  word  on  crime  con- 
trol in  the  Commonwealth.  Rather,  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Committee  that  the  programs 
contained  in  the  entire  plan  would  constitute 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning as  a  means  to  controlling  crime  and  im- 
proving the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
Commonweal  tn. 
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APPENDIX 

Whereas,  The  deferred  operation  of  this  act  would  tend  to  defeat  its  purpose,  which  is, 
in  part,  to  immediately  provide  to  local  communities  assistance  in  controlling  crime  and  de- 
linquency, therefore  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  emergency  law,  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  THE  DIVISION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE,  AND  PRO- 
VIDING TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  TO 
STRENGTHEN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SERVICES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  The  General  Laws  are  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  Chapter  23B  the 
following  chapter:— 

Chapter  23  C.    Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  in  the  department  of  community  affairs  but  not  subject  to  its 
control  a  division  of  criminal  justice  assistance,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  division. 
There  shall  be  a  criminal  justice  assistance  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board, 
composed  of  thirty  members,  including  the  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth,  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  of  the  several  districts,  the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  the  commissioner 
of  correction,  the  commissioner  of  probation,  the  chairman  of  the  parole  board,  the  chairman 
of  the  youth  service  board,  the  commissioner  of  the  metropolitan  district  commission,  and 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston,  all  of  whom  shall  serve  ex  officio;  and  in  addi- 
tion, thirteen  persons  to  be  appointed  to  one  year  terms  by  the  governor,  of  whom  one  shall  be 
a  mayor  of  a  city  within  the  commonwealth,  one  shall  be  a  selectman  of  a  town  within  the  com- 
monwealth, one  shall  be  a  sheriff  of  a  county  of  the  commonwealth,  one  shall  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Massachusetts  defenders  committee,  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the  judicial 
council,  two  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delinquency 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths,  two  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  com- 
monwealth nor  of  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof,  and  four  shall  be  members  of 
a  city  or  town  police  department;  provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  two  of  such  four  mem- 
bers shall  be  chiefs  of  police.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  an  appointive  member,  he 
shall  serve  until  the  qualification  of  his  successor,  who  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner. 
Any  vacancy  among  the  appointive  positions  on  the  board  due  to  causes  other  than  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor. 

The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  and  may  meet  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall  deter- 
mine the  place  for  holding  each  meeting  and  shall  send  notice  of  any  meeting  to  the  director 
and  to  all  board  members.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without  compensation, 
but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  as  board  mem- 
bers. 

The  board  shall  recommend  to  the  governor  candidates  for  appointment  as  director  of  the 
division.  It  shall  have  general  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  performance  by  the  division 
of  its  duties  under  this  chapter.  The  board  shall  review  and  give  final  approval  to  the  com- 
prehensive law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plan  developed  by  the  division  pursuant  to 
section  four,  and  to  any  reports  to  be  issued  and  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  division. 
The  approval  of  the  board  shall  be  required  for  appointments  by  the  director  to  technical 
advisory  committees  established  pursuant  to  section  three;  procedures  for  the  review,  and 
approval   or   disapproval,  of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding;  and  substantive  guide- 
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lines,  standards  and  criteria  determining  eligibility  for  funding.    The  board  shall  decide  final 
appeals  from  disapprovals  of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding. 

There  shall  be  a  proposal  review  committee  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  six  other  members  of  the  board  designated  annually 
by  the  governor.  Such  designations  shall  provide  for  rotation  of  service  as  committee  mem- 
bers among  board  members;  provided,  however,  that  such  six  committee  members  shall  at 
all  times  include:  (1)  a  mayor  or  selectman  as  a  representative  of  units  of  general  local 
government,  (2)  representatives  of  three  of  the  following  four  aspects  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  system:  police;  prosecution  and  defense;  corrections,  probation  and  parole; 
and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  (3)  the  two  members  of  the  board  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  commonwealth  nor  of  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof.  The  com- 
mittee shall  evaluate  and  approve  or  disapprove  applications  to  the  division  for  funding.  Com- 
mittee members  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses 
actually  and  necessarily  incurred  as  committee  members.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year  and  on  such  other  occasions 
at  the  call  of  the  chairman  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  its  business. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  director  of  the  division,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  direc- 
tor. He  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  select  his  appoin- 
tee from  among  candidates  recommended  by  the  board  pursuant  to  section  one.  The  director 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  may  determine. 
The  director  shall  be  qualified  by  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  criminal  justice,  and 
preferably  shall  be  experienced  in  the  planning,  development  and  evaluation  of  criminal  justice 
services  and  programs.  He  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  the  divi- 
sion. He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  shall  report  to  the  board  upon  the  per- 
formance by  the  division  of  its  duties  under  this  chapter.  The  director  shall  develop  and,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board,  establish  procedures  for  the  review,  and  approval  or  disapproval, 
of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding,  and  substantive  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria 
determining  eligibility  for  such  funding.  The  director  shall,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
establish  such  positions  and  employ  such  administrative,  research,  technical,  legal,  clerical, 
and  other  personnel  and  consultants  as  may  be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter.  Such  personnel  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the  director,  with  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter thirty-one  nor  of  section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty. 

Section  3.  Technical  advisory  committees  shall  be  established  in  the  juvenile  delinquency 
and  organized  crime  areas  and  in  such  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
as  the  director  determines  necessary,  to  provide  initial  review  of  applications  to  the  division 
for  funding  and  to  perform  other  advisory  functions.  Each  such  committee  shall  be  composed 
primarily  of  persons  with  significant  knowledge  and  experience  in  its  area  of  concern.  Com- 
mittee members  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Committees  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  nine  members,  who  shall  serve  terms  of  one  year.  Members  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
and  organized  crime  advisory  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Members  of 
other  technical  advisory  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  director,  with  the  approval  of 
the  board.  The  juvenile  delinquency  advisory  committee  shall  have  primary  responsibility 
for  guiding  the  development  of  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  plans. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  division  to  develop  a  plan,  based  upon  com- 
prehensive research  and  evaluation,  for  the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  system  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  facilitate  implementation  of  the 
plan  through  the  development,  operation  and  evaluation  of  experimental  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams, and  through  the  provision  of  financial  and  expert  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  local  communities. 
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To  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  division  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed 
to:— 

(1)  Advise  the  governor  on  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  the 
commonwealth; 

(2)  Study  the  problems  and  needs  of  and  set  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  for  improve- 
ments in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  statewide,  regional,  metropolitan,  county 
and  local  levels; 

(3)  Formulate  and  revise  on  a  continuing  basis  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  strengthen- 
ing and  development  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  of  the  commonwealth; 

(4)  Engage  in,  encourage  and  assist  regional,  State,  metropolitan,  local  and  program 
planning  to  meet  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs; 

(5)  Engage  in  research;  assist  other  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies 
within  the  commonwealth  to  develop  or  strengthen  their  research  capabilities;  serve  as  a 
collection  center  and  clearing  house  for  information;  and  gather,  analyze,  publish  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  data  related  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning; 

(6)  Assist  in  coordinating  efforts  within  the  commonwealth  to  develop  and  improve  sys- 
tems for  the  collection,  processing  and  dissemination  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
information; 

(7)  Provide  upon  request  expert  technical  assistance  and  consultation  services  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  commonwealth  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  local,  regional  and  State 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs  in  such  areas  as  the  improvement  of  police  ser- 
vices, the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  within  community  settings; 
the  determination  of  priorities  among  such  needs;  and  the  development  and  implementation 
of  programs  to  meet  such  priorities.  The  division  shall  develop  a  staff  capability  to  provide 
such  assistance,  and  in  addition,  is  authorized  to  expend  funds  for  the  purpose  of  making 
available  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  units  of  general 
local  government,  qualified  consultants  from  the  academic  community,  appropriate  professional 
organizations  and  private  or  nonprofit  management  consulting  and  research  and  development 
companies; 

(8)  Encourage,  assist,  coordinate,  fund,  oversee,  design,  conduct  and  evaluate  experi- 
mental, innovative  and  demonstration  programs  to  prevent  or  reduce  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency, to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  and  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  to  rehabilitate  offenders; 

(9)  Make  grants  and  administer  federal  grant  programs  related  to  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  when  properly  designated  as  the  administering  agency  by  the  general 
court  or  the  governor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  relevant  federal  legislation.  Such 
administration  shall  include  the  development  and  implementation  of  appropriate  procedures 
for  the  review,  and  approval  or  disapproval,  of  grant  applications;  the  development  and  promul- 
gation of  appropriate  and  reasonable  substantive  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  de terming 
eligibility  for  funding;  and  the  supervision,  evaluation  and  auditing  of  expenditures  of  projects 
and  programs  funded  by  the  division  under  such  federal  programs.  Such  procedures  and  such 
guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  and 
with  any  relevant  federal  requirements  or  conditions  controlling  the  expenditure  of  such  funds; 

(10)  The  division  shall  report  annually  in  November  to  the  general  court  and  the  governor. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  proposed  plan  for  State  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance to  local  communities.  The  plan  shall  describe  programs  which  have  demonstrated 
significant  effectiveness  in  the  prevention,  control  or  reduction  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency;   specify   priorities  among  such  programs;  and  where  appropriate  describe,  by  size 
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of  population,  rates  of  crime  or  delinquency,  or  other  relevant  characteristics,  classes  of 
communities  for  which  particular  programs  are  appropriate.  The  plan  shall  recommend  a 
State  appropriation  to  the  division  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  undertaking  of  such  programs.  Such  recommended  appropria- 
tions shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  proposed  allocation  formula  described  in  the  plan, 
which  may  be  revised  from  year  to  year.  The  formula  shall  be  based  primarily  upon  size  of 
population,  but  may  incorporate  other  criteria,  and  shall  include  an  adjustment  to  give  pro- 
portionately greater  amounts  of  funds  to  cities  and  towns  with  relatively  lower  per  capita 
fair  cash  values  of  all  property  in  each  such  jurisdiction  subject  to  local  taxation.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  formula,  fair  cash  values  shall  be  those  most  recently  determined  by  the 
State  tax  commission  pursuant  to  section  ten  C  of  chapter  fifty-eight.  Disbursement  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  administered  by  the  division  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Each  city  and  town  receiving  an  appropriation  shall,  through  its  cheif  executive  offi- 
cer, apply  to  the  division  for  its  appropriation  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a  regional 
group,  setting  forth  a  proposal  for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  programs  described  in 
the  plan,  or  seeking  approval  for  an  alternative  program.  Such  applications  shall  be  reviewed 
by  the  division  as  provided  in  sections  one  and  three  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
requirements  of  Title  I  of  the  federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
Such  applications  shall  be  approved  and  such  appropriations  disbursed  by  the  division  if  such 
applications  meet  appropriate  and  reasonable  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria  established 
as  provided  in  sections  one  and  two  and  published  by  the  division.  If  any  city  or  town  fails 
to  submit  an  application  for  the  funding  of  a  priority  program,  or  an  approved  alternative, 
meeting  such  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  by  a  reasonable  final  application  acceptance 
date  established  and  published  each  year  by  the  division,  the  appropriation  for  such  city  or 
town  shall  revert  to  the  general  fund.  The  annual  report  submitted  by  the  division  shall 
describe  programs  funded  during  the  previous  year,  and  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  local  assistance  program  as  a  whole; 

(11)  Assist  in  developing  effective  coordination  at  statewide  and  regional  levels  among 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  between  such 
agencies  and  those  of  other  states; 

(12)  Coordinate  the  efforts  and  enlist  the  assistance  of  all  private  organizations  and 
individuals  within  the  commonwealth  interested  in  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders; 

(13)  Assist  in  coordinating  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  activities  within  the 
commonwealth  with  related  public  and  private  agencies,  programs  and  activities  in  such  areas 
as  health,  education,  welfare,  urban  redevelopment,  and  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation; 

(14)  Solicit  and  accept  gifts,  grants,  loans,  contributions  and  bequests  of  funds,  services 
or  property  from  any  department,  agency  or  subdivision  of  federal,  county  or  municipal 
government  and  any  individual,  foundation,  corporation,  association  or  public  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  or  receiving  goods,  services,  facilities  or  staff  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under  this  chapter.  Any  funds  re- 
ceived pursuant  to  this  provision  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer  to  be  kept  in  a 
separate  fund  in  the  treasury,  and  may  be  expended  by  the  division  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions  of  the  gift,  grant,  loan,  contribution  or  bequest  without  specific  appropriation; 

(15)  Make  and  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agreements  necessary  or  incidental  to  the 
performance  of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under  this  chapter; 

(16)  Do  all  other  acts  and  things  necessary  or  convenient  to  perform  the  duties  and  exe- 
cute the  powers  expressly  granted  in  this  chapter. 


SECTION  2.     Section  156  of  chapter  6  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  repealed. 
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SECTION  3.  All  books,  papers,  records,  documents  and  equipment  in  the  custody  of  or 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal 
justice  established  pursuant  to  section  one  hundred  fifty-six  of  chapter  six  of  the  General 
Laws    are  hereby  transferred  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  division  created  by  this  act. 

All  moneys  heretofore  appropriated  for  expenditure  by  the  committee  on  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  criminal  justice  under  section  one  hundred  fifty-six  of  chapter  six  of 
the  General  Laws  and  remaining  unexpended  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  and  shall  remain  immediately  available  for  expenditure  by  the  division  created 
by  this  act. 

All  duly  existing  contracts,  leases  and  obligations  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  criminal  justice  entered  into  by  said  committee  shall  remain  in  effect 
and  shall  be  performed  by  the  division  created  by  this  act.  This  act  shall  not  effect  any  renewal 
provisions  or  option  to  renew  contained  in  any  such  lease  in  existence  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act.  Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  all  approvals  of  plans,  projects  and 
federal  and  State  financial  aid  applications  heretofore  granted  shall  remain  in  full  force 
and  effect;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  division  created 
by  this  act  from  withdrawing  such  approval  if  such  action  is  otherwise  in  accordance  with  law. 

All  gifts,  grants,  loans,  contributions  and  bequests  made  to  the  committee  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  criminal  justice  and  remaining  unexpended  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  division  created  by  this  act  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  grant,  loan,  contribution  or  bequest  without  specific  appro- 
priation. All  persons  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement  and 
administration  of  criminal  justice  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  division  created  by  this  act.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
confer  upon  any  officer  or  employee  any  rights  not  held  prior  to  the  transfer. 

SECTION  4.     This  act  shall  be  known  and  cited  as  "The  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Act." 
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SECTION  VI 

A    COMPREHENSIVE     PLAN    FOR    CRIME 
PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL 

L  Introduction 

As  has  clearly  been  indicated  in  previous 
sections  of  this  report,  critical  problems  and 
needs  exist  for  all  aspects  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  In  many  instances,  analysis 
of  these  problems  and  needs  is  even  difficult 
because  so  little  information  and  data  are 
available  for  evaluating  current  programs. 
This,  in  turn,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
develop  effective  and  appropriate  solutions 
to  present  deficiencies  in  responding  to 
crime. 

This  document,  however,  does  contain  the 
most  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  yet  undertaken  in  Massachu- 
setts. Further,  it  develops  a  strategy  both 
for  undertaking  immediate  action  programs  to 
improve  law  enforcement  and  for  engaging  in 
continuing  planning  and  research  to  expand 
our  knowledge  and  under  standing  of  crime  and 
delinquency. 

Of  necessity,  because  of  the  present  severe 
limitations  on  available  federal  funds,  plan- 
ning, research,  and  action  programs  under  the 
Crime  Control  Act  must  begin  modestly.  In 
order  to  place  the  potential  possibilities  of 
the  total  program  in  perspective,  however, 
this  plan  describes  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1969,  proposed  projects  for  fiscal  year  1970 
(when  funding  may  increase  ten-fold),  and 
proposed  longer  range  efforts  for  fiscal  years 
1971-1973.  Naturally,  the  proposed  projects 
lists  after  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  amended 
as  additional  insight  is  gained  on  priority 
needs  and  as  projects  funded  under  this  year's 
plan  are  evaluated. 

The  following  comprehensive  plan  reflects 
the  thinking  and  opinions  not  only  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  and  its  staff,  but  also  of 
its  technical  advisory  committees,  and  of 
hundreds  of  cooperating  State,  regional,  coun- 
ty, city,  and  town  officials,  as  well  as  other 
public  and  private  organizations  and  persons 
concerned  with  the  system  of  criminal  justice 
in  Massachusetts. 


priorities  for  the  entire  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem has  been  an  extremely  complex  and  dif- 
ficult one. 

The  procedure  for  doing  so  for  this  initial 
plan  was  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  early  stages  of  plan  develop- 
ment, initial  goals  and  objectives  were  de- 
fined for  the  entire  criminal  justice  system. 
These  goals  and  objectives,  which  were  also 
outlined  in  Section  III  of  this  report,  are: 

GOALS 

A.  The  Reduction  of  Crime  and  the  Pro- 
tection of  Citizens  and  Property  Against 
Crime; 

B.  The  Improvement  of  the  Fairness, 
Economy,  and  Efficiency  of  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice  System  and  the  Improvement  of  Coordi- 
nation Among  the  Agencies  within  and  Related 
to  the  System.  OBJECTIVES:  (To  achieve 
these  goals,  the  following  overall  objectives 
must  be  met): 

A.  To  Reduce  Crime  and  to  Protect  Citi- 
zens and  Property  Against  Crime,  Means 
Must  be  Devised  to  Improve  the  Capability 
of  State  and  Local  Government  and  Regional 
Areas: 

1.  To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime; 

2.  To  Apprehend  Offenders; 

3.  To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Dispositions  of  Criminal  Cases; 

4.  To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  and  Poten- 
tial  Offenders. 


B.  To  Improve  the  Fairness,  Economy, 
and  Efficiency  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
and  to  Improve  Coordination  Among  Agencies 
Within  and  Related  to  the  System,  Means  Must 
be  Devised: 

5.  To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel; 

6.  To  Expand  our  Knowledge  and  Under- 
standing about  Crime  and  Delinquency  and 
the  Criminal  Justice  System  and  to  Devise 
Appropriate  Measurement  Techniques  to 
Measure  the  Effectiveness  of  Programs  With- 
in and  Related  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Sys- 
tem; 

7.  To   Increase   the    Dissemination  and 


To  say  the  least,  the  process  of  selecting        Quality  of  Information  about  Crime  and  De- 
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linquency  and  the  Criminal  Justice  System; 

8.  To  Improve  the  Organization,  Man- 
agement, and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice 
Agencies; 

9.  To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humane- 
ness of  the  Criminal  Justice  System; 

10.  To  Accelerate  the  Speed  with  which 
the  System  Deals  with  Offenders  without  Sac- 
rificing Fairness  or  Effectiveness; 

11.  To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing 
of  Critically-Needed  Resources  within  the 
Criminal  Justice  System; 

12.  To  Insure  more  Effective  Coordina- 
tion Among  Agencies  within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  or  Related  to  it  and  to  Co- 
ordinate Criminal  Justice  Research,  Plann- 
ing, and  Program  Development  with  Similar 
Efforts  in  other  Related  Fields, 

(2)  In  each  section  of  this  report,  individ- 
ual aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system 
were  analyzed  to  determine  what  programs 
could  be  undertaken  to  better  meet  the  two 
goals  and  12  objectives  established  for  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  was  the  development  of  hundreds  of 
recommended  program  proposals  relating  to 
the  following  types  of  projects: 

1.  Research  and  Development 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Expansion  or  Improvement  of  Existing 
Operational  Programs 

4.  Equipment 

5.  Legislation 

6.  Administrative  Changes 

(3)  The  Committee  then  undertook  its 
most  difficult  task,  that  of  selecting  priori- 
ties among  these  recommended  programs. 
As  noted  above,  this  was  complicated  even 
more  due  to  the  limited  funds  available  for 
the  initial  year  and  because  of  the  fact  that 
reliable  measurement  techniques  for  select- 
ing priorities  simply  did  not  yet  exist. 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Committee  in  selecting  priorities  can  be 
noted  by  listing  some  of  the  issues  it  consid- 
ered. 

The  Committee  was  unanimous  in  the  view 
that  the  main  goal  of  this  plan  should  be  to 
reduce  crime.  But  that  was  just  the  first  step 
in  the  decision-making  process.  For  exam- 
ple, if  crime  reduction  is  the  major  goal,  on 


what  kinds  of  crime  should  a  State  plan  con- 
centrate its  efforts  —  on  crimes  of  violence 
that  most  frighten  people  or  on  the  kinds  of 
crime  the  criminal  justice  system  must  con- 
tend with  most  (e.g.  drunkenness)  or  has  the 
least  success  in  solving  (e.g.  burglary)? 
Should  the  Commonwealth  select  as  priorities 
programs  which  arguably  may  not  help  to  re- 
duce crime  but  which  may  increase  efficiency, 
increase  fairness,  or  promote  economy  within 
the  criminal  justice  system  (e.g.  improving 
the  system  of  bail,  alleviating  court  conges- 
tion, providing  more  effective  counsel  for  in- 
digent defendants,  pooling  police  resources)? 

There  are  other  issues  the  Committee  was 
confronted  with  as  well.  For  example,  if  it 
is  acknowledged  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  before  intelligent  steps  can  be  taken 
to  reduce  and  control  crime,  should  not  a  high 
percent  of  initial  funds  be  used  to  gain  more 
knowledge  through  fact-finding,  research,  and 
experimentation?  Further,  what  considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  cost  effectiveness  in 
setting  priorities?  How  much  should  a  State 
be  guided  in  setting  priorities  by  the  Crime 
Control  Act  itself,  which  gives  special  empha- 
sis to  organized  crime  and  riot  prevention 
and  control,  and  far  less  emphasis  to  cor- 
rections and  the  courts?  How  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  dealing  with  the  social 
causes  of  crime  or  to  institutions  which  are 
outside  of  the  criminal  justice  system  but 
which  greatly  affect  it,  such  as  schools? 

As  noted  previously,  it  was  simply  not  pos- 
sible to  design  skillful  measurement  tech- 
niques which  could  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions. 

In  the  absence  of  these  reliable  techniques, 
the  priorities  selected  and  the  conclusions 
reached  on  many  of  the  above  issues,  for  the 
most  part,  were  based  upon: 


(1)  The  recommendations  of  city,  county, 
and  State  officials  and  personnel  working  with 
agencies  in  or  related  to  the  criminal  justice 
system; 

(2)  The  recommendations  of  the  Commit- 
tee's Technical  Advisory  Panels  which  con- 
sist of  knowledgeable  persons  in  such  areas 
as  law  enforcement,  juvenile  delinquency  pre- 
vention and  control,  and  science  and  tech- 
nology; 
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(3)  Committee  and  staff  review  and  analy- 
sis of  recommendations  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  nationally-recognized  authorities 
or  organizations  and  by  such  recent  national 
commissions  as  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission and  the  Kerner  Commission;  and 
(4)  Criminal  justice  programs  of  ap- 
parent proven  success  both  within  Massachu- 
setts and  in  other  jurisdictions. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  was  guided  by 
several  other  principles.  First  of  all,  it  was 
decided  that  federal  funds,  for  the  most  part, 
would  be  used  to  support  innovative  approach- 
es and  techniques,  demonstration  projects, 
and  fundamental  research,,  State  and  local 
funds  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  used  to 
bring  the  system  up  to  a  minimum  standard. 
Further,  as  research  and  demonstration  pro- 
jects establish  the  merit  of  a  program  ap- 
proach, State  and  local  funds  should  assume 
the  burden  of  continuing  implementation  in 
order  that  federal  funds  can  constantly  be 
used  to  explore  new  concepts  in  crime  pre- 
vention and  control  and  in  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  In  addition,  many  fundamental  re- 
search projects,  with  national  implications, 
are  beyond  the  financial  capability  of  the 
State  and  must  be  undertaken,  if  at  all,  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice. 

Secondly,  it  was  decided  that  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  projects  that  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  success  either  on  a 
short-or  longer-term  basis.  This  principle 
was  also  reflected  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis  in  its  1968  report  to  the  United 
States  Department  of  Justice,  "A  National 
Program  of  Research,  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice."  IDA  recommended  that 
priority  projects  for  the  newly-created  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice  should,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, be  selected  on  the  basis  of: 

(1)  The  likelihood  of  successful  accom- 
plishment of  the  project  objectives; 

(2)  The  likelihood  that  the  project  results 
even   if   successful,  would  be  implemented; 

(3)  The  operational  utility  or  value  of  the 
project  research  results  if  the  research  is 
successful  and  implemented; 


(4)  The  availability  of  the  required  back- 
ground information  and  skilled  professionals 
to  conduct  the  project; 

(5)  The  appropriateness  of  federal  and 
specifically  Justice  Department  support  for 
the  projects,  considering  support  being  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  federal  government 
or  by  States,  localities,  foundations,  univer- 
sities, and  private  industry. 

Finally,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  re- 
strict its  consideration  of  priority  projects 
to  those  which  would  be  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Crime  Control  Act.  The  Commit- 
tee has  also  considered  projects  which  may 
not  require  federal  funds  at  all  (legislation, 
increased  State  or  local  appropriations,  ad- 
ministrative change);  projects  which  may  be 
eligible  for  federal  support  from  sources 
other  than  LEAA  (e.g.  medical  researchpro- 
jects  support  from  NIH;  vocational  training 
projects  support  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  HEW;  delinquency  prevention  and 
control  projects  support  from  HEW;  demon- 
stration police-community  relations  projects 
support  from  HUD;  organized  crime  training 
projects  and  intelligence  support  from  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice;  and  demonstration 
projects  on  the  gathering  and  evaluation  of 
crime  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of  Census) ; 
and  projects  which  call  for  joint  planning, 
research,  and  program  development  with 
other  jurisdictions  both  in  criminal  justice 
and  not  criminal  justice  areas  (joint  efforts 
among  agencies  concerned  with  physical, 
economic,  and  social  planning;  joint  demon- 
stration projects  of  Governor's  Committee 
with  Model  Cities  or  private  social -serving 
agencies,  etc.). 

Thus,  the  plan  attempts  to  determine  what 
possible  resources  may  be  available  to  tackle 
a  given  priority  need.  For  the  initial  plan, 
the  consideration  of  other  available  resources 
is  fragmentary.  It  is  fully  intended,  however, 
to  expand  upon  this  effort  in  future  plans  to 
insure  the  maximum  amount  of  coordination 
among  all  relevant  agencies,  the  reduction  of 
any  unnecessary  duplication,  and  the  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  all  available  resources  to 
deal  with  any  given  priority  need. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Committee  has 
attempted  to  develop  a  5-year  plan  even  though 
LEAA  only  requires  a  1-year  plan  for  the 
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initial  year.  The  value  of  developing  a  5-year 
plan  is  obvious  —  it  allows  the  Common- 
wealth to  project  longer  range  objectives  and 
achievements  for  the  criminal  justice  system. 
Without  question,  these  projected  longer 
range  plans  will  have  to  be  tested  each  year 
after  the  annually-funded  planning,  research, 
and  action  projects  are  evaluated.  But  the 
development  of  a  5-year  master  plan  now  will 
allow  the  Commonwealth  to  chart  a  course 
and  to  annually  render  an  accounting  for  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  course. 

The  priority  projects  listed  for  fiscal  years 
1969  are  described  with  some  specificity. 
Projected  programs  for  fiscal  years  1970 
and  1971-1973  are  described  only  in  the  5- 
year  project  summary  for  the  time  being. 

The  projects  to  be  funded  for  fiscal  year 

1969  are  diverse  in  nature  and  virtually  all 
communities  in  Massachusetts  will  find  many 
which  will  fulfill  definite  needs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  will  not  be 
available  from  LEAA  until  late  in  the  fiscal 
year  and  that  these  funds  will  be  quite  limited, 
initial  grants,  for  the  most  part,  will  be  made 
to  support  just  the  beginning  of  an  action  or 
planning  project.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
proposed  list  of  projects  for  fiscal  year  1970, 
it  is  contemplated  that  the  support  for  vir- 
tually all  of  the  potentially  successful  fiscal 
year  1969  projects  will  increase  when  addi- 
tional funds  become  available.  From  the  best 
estimates,  increased  support  from  fiscal  year 

1970  funds  may  begin  by  early  fall.  Thus, 
initial  grants  may  be  for  only  six  months  dura- 
tion, in  many  cases. 

Although  priority  must,  under  the  Crime 
Control  Act,  go  to  projects  in  high  crime  rate 
areas,  funds  for  numerous  projects  will  be 
available  to  smaller  communities  and  to  re- 
gional programs  involving  several  communi- 
ties acting  jointly.  Under  the  Act,  75  percent 
of  action  funds  and  40  percent  of  available 
planning  funds  are  to  be  provided  to  local 
government  or  to  groupings  of  local  govern- 
ments. Thus,  the  following  projects  include 
programs  for  State  agencies,  individual  cities 
or  towns,  and  for  regional  areas. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  is 
supporting  a  total  of  80  planning  and  action 
projects.    These  projects  attempt  to  respond 


to  problems  and  needs  at  all  levels  of  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Several  of  these 
projects  relate  to  legislation,  State  appro- 
priation, or  to  administrative  changes,  and 
therefore  will  not  require  the  use  of  Crime 
Control  funds.  In  other  instances,  projects 
will  require  the  support  of  other  federal  agen- 
cies such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  or  the  Department  of 
Justice,  In  these  instances,  the  Governor's 
Committee  will  either  apply  directly  to  these 
agencies  for  the  support  or  will  assist  inter- 
ested communities  in  doing  so. 

Projects  for  fiscal  year  1969  deal  with  each 
aspect  of  the  system  discussed  in  the  total 
plan:  (1)  police;  (2)  courts,  prosecution  and 
defense;  (3)  corrections;  (4)  criminal  law  and 
procedure;  (5)  citizen  participation  and  edu- 
cation; (6)  juvenile  delinquency;  (7)  riots  and 
civil  disorders;  and  (8)  organized  crime. 
But  as  noted  earlier,  rather  than  listing  the 
projects  by  agencies  or  by  special  problems, 
they  are  listed  under  the  objectives  it  is  an- 
ticipated each  project  will  achieve.  Listing 
projects  in  this  way  demonstrates  the  role 
that  different  agencies  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  can  play  in  dealing  with  a  given  prob- 
lem such  as  crime  prevention,  investigation 
and  apprehension,  organized  crime,  or  the 
rehabilitation  of  offenders.  This,  in  turn, 
will  assure  over  time  that  fragmentation  of 
services  or  overlapping  of  functions  can  be 
reduced  and  that  resources  can  be  allocated 
in  a  way  that  best  insures  coordination  of 
effort. 

For  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  some  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  projects  attempting  to 
meet  both  of  the  Committee's  overriding 
goals.  However,  based  upon  the  Committee's 
evaluation  of  the  most  serious  problems  and 
needs,  the  highest  priority  will  be  given  to 
programs  which  most  directly  relate  to  eight 
of  the  12  objectives  reflected  in  the  plan: 

(1)  To  prevent  and  deter  crime; 

(2)  To  apprehend  offenders; 

(3)  To  prosecute   and  make  appropriate 
dispositions  of  criminal  cases; 

(4)  To  rehabilitate  offenders  and  potential 
offenders; 

(5)  To   upgrade   the    quality   of  criminal 
justice  personnel; 
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(6)  To  expand  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing about  crime  and  delinquency  and  the 
criminal  justice  systems  and  to  devise  ap- 
propriate measurement  techniques  to  mea- 
sure the  effectiveness  of  programs  within  and 
related  to  the  criminal  justice  system; 

(7)  To  improve  the  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  operations  of  criminal  justice 
agencies;  and 

(8)  To  increase  the  pooling  and  sharing  oi 
critically-needed  resources  within  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

n.  Summary  of  Projects 

A,  To  Improve  the  Capability  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  to  Prevent  and  Deter 
Crime 

In  order  to  improve  police-community  re- 
lations, police  training,  the  prevention  of 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  to  establish  citizen 
action  programs  and  public  education  related 
to  crime  prevention,  the  Committee  will  sup- 
port six  types  of  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
Four  of  these  projects  relate  to  improvement 
of  police  training  and  community  relations 
efforts.  Three  are  training  projects  which 
relate  to  the  development  of  curriculum  and 
model  training  programs  in  the  following 
areas:  (1)  sensitivity  training;  (2)  family 
crisis  training;  and  (3)  foreign  language  train- 
ing. Numerous  police  departments  in  Massa- 
chusetts have  expressed  the  need  for  the 
development  of  model  programs  on  each  of 
these  subjects. 

The  fourth  involves  the  design  of  a  compre- 
hensive model  police-community  relations 
program  for  one  community.  Again,  since 
many  communities  would  like  to  see  guide- 
lines developed  on  possible  components  of  a 
community  relations  program,  it  was  decided 
that  these  guidelines  should  be  prepared  by 
supporting  a  project  in  one  interested  com- 
munity. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommenda- 
tions by  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
was  the  proposal  to  establish  Youth  Resources 
Bureaus  which  could  provide  critically-need- 
ed services  to  potentially-delinquent  or 
troublesome  youth  and  which  could  serve 
as  an  alternative  to  formal  courtproceedings. 
Several  communities  are  already  experi- 
menting with  this  concept  and  are  enthusiastic 


about  the  significant  role  that  Youth  Re- 
sources Bureaus  can  play  in  delinquency  pre- 
vention. For  this  reason,  support  will  be 
provided  both  out  of  limited  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  Control  Act  funds  and 
Crime  Control  funds  for  two  separate  Youth 
Resources  Bureau  projects. 

Finally,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  involve 
citizens  more  actively  in  crime  prevention 
efforts  and  to  provide  them  with  information 
about  methods  of  self-protection  against 
crime  and  about  needs  for  improvement  in 
the  criminal  justice  system.  The  Committee 
will  provide  support  out  of  its  own  planning 
funds  to  assist  a  statewide  organization  in 
the  development  of  a  citizen  action  and  public 
education  program  which  could  be  utilized  by 
any  community  in  Massachusetts. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Committee 
would  broaden  its  support  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  year  1969  projects  if  evaluation  dem- 
onstrates that  broadened  support  is  war- 
ranted. In  addition,  the  Committee  would 
support  additional  efforts  in  police-com- 
munity relations,  delinquency  prevention,  and 
citizen  action  and  public  education  programs 
in  crime  prevention.  To  improve  police- 
community  relations,  the  Committee  contem- 
plates supporting  projects  for  experimenta- 
tion with  or  expanded  support  for  community 
service  officers.  In  addition,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  funds  will  be  provided  to  develop, 
extensive  police-community  relations  pro- 
grams in  selected  model  police  precincts  or 
districts. 

With  reference  to  delinquency  prevention, 
aside  from  continued  support  for  Youth  Re- 
sources Bureaus,  new  projects  will  be  in- 
itiated to  demonstrate  the  value  of  Youth 
Centers,  School  Adjustment  Service  Teams 
(to  improve  the  capability  of  schools  to  deal 
with  troublesome  or  potentially-delinquent 
youth) ,  and  a  model  juvenile  delinquency  field 
office  under  the  State  Division  of  Youth  Ser- 
vice. It  is  contemplated  that  support  for 
most  of  these  projects  will  be  derived  from 
funds  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act. 

In  the  field  of  citizen  action  and  public  edu- 
cation, funds  tentatively  will  be  available  to 
support  local  citizen  crime  prevention  pro- 
jects in  areas  such  as  burglary  prevention. 
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Further,  support  will  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  materials  on  or- 
ganized crime.  Finally,  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  develop  a  curriculum  on  drug  edu- 
cation for  the  public  schools. 

Based  upon  the  evaluation  of  projects  funded 
for  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  provision  will 
be  made  during  fiscal  years  1971  through  197 3 
for  suitable  statewide  training  programs  on 
sensitivity  training,  family  crisis  training, 
language  training  (where  applicable),  and 
community  relations  training.  With  State  and 
local  support,  community  service  officer  pro- 
grams will  be  expanded  to  all  appropriate 
departments  and  support  will  be  provided  to 
implement  the  findings  from  the  model  police 
precinct  projects. 

If  demonstration  projects  on  Youth  Re- 
sources Bureaus,  Youth  Centers,  School  Ad- 
justment Service  Teams,  and  Division  of 
Youth  Service  Field  Prevention  Offices  prove 
successful,  State  and  local  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided to  continue  such  programs. 

By  fiscal  year  1971,  citizen  action  and  pub- 
lic education  programs  for  crime  prevention 
should  be  operating  in  virtually  all  communi- 
ties. These  programs  will  be  supported  by 
a  State  organization  which  will  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  programs,  will  have 
a  resource  library  on  successful  crime  pre- 
vention programs,  and  will  evaluate  any  local 
program  upon  request.  Tested  drug  educa- 
tion programs,  among  others,  will  be  avail- 
able both  for  public  school  systems  and  for 
private  citizen  groups, 

B.  To  Improve  the  Capability  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  to  Apprehend  Offenders 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  has 
established  12  projects  to  improve  the  cap- 
ability of  law  enforcement  to  apprehend  of- 
fenders. Several  of  these  projects  relate 
to  dealing  with  two  specialized  law  enforce- 
ment problems  —  organized  crime  and  riots 
and  civil  disorders.  In  the  Committee's 
opinion,  this  is  a  high  priority  area. 

The  12  projects  to  be  supported  fall  into 
six  major  categories:  (1)  crime  laboratories 
and  forensic  science;  (2)  prosecutorial  in- 
vestigation; (3j  law  enforcement  communica- 
tions and  information  system  needs;  (4)  police 


dispatching;  (5)  riot  control  equipment;  and 
(6)  organized  crime  training  and  technical 
assistance. 

1.  Crime  Laboratories  and  Forensic  Sci- 
ence 

A  high  percentage  of  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  stressed  the  need  to  improve 
police  capability  to  search  for, preserve,  and 
analyze  physical  evidence.  To  assist  in  ful- 
filling this  need,  the  Committee  will  support 
two  types  of  projects  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
First  of  all,  the  Committee  will  support  a 
State  program  to  train  evidence  technicians 
and  to  help  form  local  or  regional  scientifi- 
cally-trained crime  scene  search  teams.  The 
project  will  also  provide  for  criminalistics 
equipment  for  police  departments  or  groups 
of  departments  that  form  crime  scene  search 
teams  and  participate  in  the  training  program. 
Secondly,  the  Committee  will  support  the  im- 
provement of  two  law  enforcement  crime 
laboratories  —  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  Crime  Laboratory  and  the  Boston 
Police  Department  Laboratory.  State  funds 
have  already  been  sought  to  allow  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety  to  purchase  modern 
equipment.  Crime  Control  funds  will  be  used 
to  allow  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  de- 
sign a  new  laboratory,  determine  their  equip- 
ment, personnel  and  training  needs,  and  as- 
sure that  the  function  of  the  Boston  Labora- 
tory will  be  compatible  with  that  of  the  State 
Crime  Laboratory. 

2.  Analysis  of  Investigative  Needs  of  the 
Commonwealth's  District  Attorneys 

A  preliminary  survey  by  the  Committee 
has  determined  that  some  of  the  Common- 
wealth's district  attorneys  do  not  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  trained  investigators  to 
assist  in  case  investigation  and  preparation. 
The  Committee,  out  of  its  planning  funds, 
will  analyze  the  need  for  investigators  and 
develop  specific  recommendations  for  possi- 
ble demonstration  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

3.  Law  Enforcement  Communications  and 
Information  System  Needs 

A  critical  law  enforcement  need  in  Mass- 
achusetts   is    to   develop   a  comprehensive 
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i  criminal  justice  communications  and  infor- 
mation system.  The  Committee  will  support 
three  projects  in  fiscal  year  1969  as  an  in- 
itial step  toward  the  development  of  this  sys- 
tem. First  of  all,  the  Committee  is  recom- 
mending approval  for  a  State  appropriation 
request  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
to  allow  for  implementation  of  a  Teleproces- 
sing System  for  the  State  Police.  This  Sys- 
tem would  provide  for  automated  switching 
in  the  State  Police  Communication  Center 
and  would  improve  accuracy,  speed  and 
accessibility  of  the  statewide  teletype  system. 
To  upgrade  local  police  terminal  equipment 
which  is  linked  to  the  State  Police  Teletype 
System,  grants  will  be  made  to  convert  local 
terminals  from  Teletype  KSR  28  to  ASR  28 
at  the   rate  of  15  terminals  per  month. 

Finally,  to  initiate  the  development  of  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information 
and  Communications  System,  the  Commit- 
tee's staff  and  consultants  will  begin  an  analy- 
sis and  cataloging  of  existing  communication 
systems  in  use  by  various  State  and  local 
agencies.  In  view  of  the  national  implica- 
tions of  this  analysis,  the  Committee  will 
seek  LEAA  discretionary  funds  to  support  the 
project  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

4.  Police  Dispatching 

Many  police  departments  have  stressed 
the  importance  of  determining  mo  re  effective 
and  efficient  methods  for  deploying  and  con- 
trolling patrol  operations.  For  this  reason, 
the  Committee  will  provide  funds  to  allow 
at  least  one  department  to  analyze  its  exist- 
ing system  for  dispatching  and  deploying  its 
patrol  force. 

5.  Riot  Control  Equipment  and  Riot  Con- 
trol Training 

Under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  the  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  to  expend  funds  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  riots  and  civil 
disorders.  A  portion  of  these  funds  will  be 
utilized  to  assist  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  in  purchasing  equipment  that 
improves  communications  during  civil  dis- 
turbances, that  improves  the  identification 
process  at  the  time  of  arrest,  or  that  offers 
reasonable  but  effective  alternatives  to  the 
use  of  deadly  force  in  the  control  of  disorders. 


In  addition,  the  Committee  will  support 
one  model  training  program  on  the  prevention 
and  control  of  civil  disorders. 

6.  Organized  Crime  Training  and  Tech- 
nical Assistance 

To  improve  the  capability  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  investigate  and  prosecute  organized 
crime  cases,  the  Committee  will  fund  three 
projects  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  first  two 
projects  will  support  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum on  special  organized  crime  training 
for  selected  police  personnel  and  for  selected 
prosecutors.  The  specialized  training  for 
prosecutors  could  be  provided  by  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  training  for  police  per- 
sonnel could  be  provided  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Of- 
fice in  conjunction  with  the  State  Police  and 
the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  or  by 
a  local  police  department.  The  third  pro- 
ject will  assist  in  the  development  of  a  State 
Technical  Assistance  Center  on  Organized 
Crime.  Potentially,  this  Center  could  en- 
gage in  research  and  provide  training,  per- 
sonnel, and  equipment  to  communities  for 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  organized 
crime  cases. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  continued  support 
will  be  provided  for  virtually  all  fiscal  year 
1969  projects  with  proven  potential.  For  ex- 
ample, expanded  support  will  be  given  to  the 
crime  laboratories,  the  training  programs, 
and  the  formulation  of  crime  scene  search 
teams.  The  development  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Communication  and 
Information  System  will  continue.  In  con- 
junction with  the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  innova- 
tive riot  control  equipment  will  be  tested. 
Demonstration  funds  will  be  made  available 
to  increase  the  investigative  capability  of 
district  attorneys.  And  the  Technical  Assis- 
tance Center  for  Organized  Crime  will  be 
initiated.  In  addition,  several  new  projects 
will  be  funded  to  improve  the  investigation 
and  apprehension  capability  of  police  agen- 
cies. For  example,  project  support  will  be 
given  to  analysis  and  experimentation  with 
the  allocation  of  patrol,  tactical,  and  detec- 
tive forces  and  experimentation  with  team 
policing   and   the  use  of  patrolmen  as  pre- 
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liminary  investigators  as  well  as  other  in- 
novative techniques. 

After  these  projects  have  been  evaluated, 
funds  in  fiscal  years  1971-1973  will  be  used 
to  implement  new  concepts  of  the  dispatch- 
ing and  allocating  of  police  personnel  for 
investigation  and  apprehension.  Additional 
experimentation  will  be  undertaken  on  the 
restructuring  of  police  personnel  and  on 
testing  such  concepts  as  the  use  of  police 
agents. 

Requests  for  State  financial  support  will 
be  sought  for  increased  investigative  person- 
nel for  district  attorneys.  By  fiscal  year 
1973,  substantial  progress  should  have  been 
made  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Com- 
munications and  Information  System.  Ex- 
pansion of  the  system  to  include  other  crim- 
inal justice  agencies,  such  as  the  courts,  the 
district  attorneys,  and  the  Departments  of 
Correction  and  Probation,  should  also  have 
begun  before  fiscal  year  1973. 

In  addition,  State  financial  support  for 
the  Technical  Assistance  Center  on  Organized 
Crime  should  commence  before  the  end  of  the 
5 -year  planning  period. 


C.  To  Improve  the  Capability  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  to  Prosecute  and  Make 
Appropriate  Dispositions  of  Criminal  Cases 

To  meet  this  objective,  the  Committee  will 
provide  funds  to  support  four  types  of  pro- 
jects for  fiscal  year  1969.  These  projects 
are:  (1)  State  prosecutors  council;  (2)  dis- 
trict court  public  prosecutors;  (3)  law  stu- 
dent prosecutors;  and  (4)  the  development  of 
a  plan  for  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice under  emergency  circumstances. 

The  first  project  listed  above  would  allow 
the  district  attorneys  to  form  a  State  prose- 
cutors council  and  to  hire  a  project  director 
for  the  purposes  of  coordinating  the  efforts 
in  the  various  districts,  of  developing  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  for  engaging  in  re- 
search on  problems  common  to  the  various 
districts.  The  district  attorneys  have  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  such  a  council  and  staff 
and  have  urgently  and  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed this  demonstration  project. 


Another  means  for  improving  the  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  in  district  court  is  to  have  dis- 
trict attorneys  hire  public  prosecutors  to  ful- 
fill the  function  of  police  prosecutor  on  crim- 
inal cases  and  to  render  legal  assistance  to 
police  departments  in  the  preparation  of  war- 
rants and  evidence.  There  is  an  urgent  need 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  test  an  alternative 
approach  to  police  prosecution  of  criminal 
cases  in  the  lower  courts.  This  project 
would  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using 
assistant  district  attorneys  as  an  alternative. 

Two  law  schools  in  Massachusetts  have 
initiated  student  prosecutor  programs  to 
provide  training  for  prospective  lawyers  and 
to  assist  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  minor 
criminal  cases.  These  two  programs  have 
received  national  acclaim  and  the  Committee 
will  provide  some  financial  assistance  to 
allow  the  law  schools  to  continue  and  expand 
these  programs. 

Without  preplanning,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice 
can  break  down  when  it  is  confronted  by 
mass  arrests  stemming  from  a  civil  dis- 
order. The  Kerner  Commission  strongly 
urged  all  large  cities  to  develop  a  compre- 
hensive plan  which  will  arrange  for  person- 
nel, facilities,  and  procedures  for  coping  with 
mass  arrests  during  a  civil  disorder.  Funds, 
therefore,  will  be  provided  to  support  the 
development  of  such  a  plan  for  the  City  of 
Boston. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  aside  from  the  con- 
tinuing support  of  first-year  projects,  several 
new  projects  will  be  initiated  to  improve  both 
the  prosecution  and  defense  of  criminal  cases. 
For  example,  analysis  will  be  made  of  law 
school  curricula  to  determine  whether  they 
adequately  prepare  potential  lawyers  to  en- 
gage in  either  the  prosecution  or  defense  of 
criminal  cases.  Support  will  be  provided  to 
law  student  defender  programs  and  to  im- 
provement in  investigative  and  other  services 
of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee, 

Analysis  will  be  undertaken  on  the  need  for 
a  statewide  system  of  juvenile  or  family 
courts  in  light  of  the  greatly  expanding  de- 
quency  problem  in  the  Commonwealth. 

A  police  legal  advisor  project  will  be  in- 
itiated on  a  demonstration  basis  to  provide 
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a  police  department  or  groupings  of  depart- 
ments with  legal  advice. 

Finally,  a  project  to  determine  means  for 
eliminating  unnecessary  time  the  police  must 
spend  in  court  as  witnesses  will  be  supported. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  examples 
of  projects  which  may  be  supported  include 
implementation  of  a  new  system  of  prosecu- 
cution  in  the  district  courts,  and  the  partial 
State  subsidization  of  police  legal  advisors 
and  law  student  prosecutor  and  defender 
programs.  Also,  during  this  time,  proposed 
legislation  will  be  introduced  based  upon  the 
research  findings  of  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  study.  The  State  will  also  be  asked  to 
provide  support  for  any  increased  needs  in 
investigative  services  for  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee.  And  proposed  new 
curricula  will  be  submitted  to  interested 
law  schools  which  will  better  prepare  law 
students  for  potential  careers  in  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system, 

D.  To  Improve  the  Capability  of  the  Crim- 
inal Justice  System  to  Rehabilitate  Offenders 

In  the  Committee's  view,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  reduce  crime  is  to  improve  the  cap- 
ability of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  re- 
habilitate known  offenders.  This  will  require 
expanded  financial  support  for  each  part  of 
the  Commonwealth's  correctional  system  — 
probation,  correction  and  parole,  —  an  in- 
creased commitment  for  community  treat- 
ment programs,  new  legislation  to  expand 
rehabilitation  resources,  and  better  public 
understanding  and  support  of  the  correctional 
system.  Proposed  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1969  call  for  initial  steps  to  meet  each  of 
these  needs. 

1.  The  Correctional  Agencies — Proba- 
tion, Correction,  and  Parole 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  will 
support  six  projects  to  assist  in  improving 
the  rehabilitation  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Probation,  Correction,  and  Parole. 
Two  will  support  demonstration  efforts  in  de- 
veloping specialized  probation  and  parole 
caseloads  for  certain  selected  personnel 
uniquely  equipped  to  meet  the  individual 
needs  of  certain  types  of  offenders.    A  third 


project  will  support  the  testing  of  an  inten- 
sive service  probation  program  for  juvenile 
offenders  which  will  combine  close  super- 
vision of  probationers  with  coordinated  com- 
munity treatment  programs.  The  demon- 
stration project  will  be  undertaken  in  at 
least  one  selected  high  crime  risk  district. 
Probation  and  parole  officers  in  most  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth  today  are  overwhelmed 
with  high  caseloads  and  few  community  re- 
sources for  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
The  projects  described  above  should  allow 
experimentation  with  techniques  which  may 
increase  the  number  of  offenders  who  can  be 
assisted  in  a  community  setting. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Correction 
has  no  facility  to  which  offenders  can  be 
sent  for  intensive  preparole  preparation  or 
post-release  guidance.  As  a  result,  many 
offenders  have  little  opportunity  to  gradually 
readjust  to  life  outside  of  an  institution. 
This  project ,  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  Parole  Board, 
and  possibly  the  Legal  Medicine  Program  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  would  be 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  community 
correctional  center  to  be  located  in  the  Bos- 
ton area.  This  facility  could  serve  the  dual 
function  of  providing  services  for  the  offen- 
der about  to  be  released  from  one  of  the 
State  institutions  as  well  as  for  the  paroled 
or  discharged  man  who  is  in  need  of  shelter, 
counselling,  or  other  guidance. 

Programs  relating  to  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  inmates  are  extremely  sig- 
nificant to  the  rehabilitation  process.  In 
order  to  analyze  the  present  effectiveness  of 
vocational  rehabilitation  processes  and  to 
improve  methods  of  conducting  these  pro- 
grams, the  Department  of  Correction  will 
undertake  a  research  project  with  the  assis- 
tance of  consultants  from  the  academic  com- 
munity and  private  industry. 

During  the  past  year,  the  American  Cor- 
rectional Association  completed  a  study  of  the 
vocational  and  industrial  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Correction.  The  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  recently  established  a  task 
force  to  analyze  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  study  and  to  assess  ways  in  which 
private  industry  can  assist  in  the  vocational 
training  of  inmates   to   meet   existing  em- 
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ployment  needs.  This  is  a  critically  im- 
portant undertaking  and  it  will,  therefore, 
have  the  support  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  Community  Halfway  House  Programs 

The  successful  reintegration  of  adult  of- 
fenders into  society  requires  private  as  well 
as  public  support.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  limited  private  halfway  house  facilities 
for  released  offenders.  Prior  to  the  time  that 
increased  support  is  provided  to  these  facili- 
ties, the  Committee  would  like  to  evaluate 
existing  private  programs  to  determine  their 
effectiveness  in  reducing  recidivism,  to  de- 
termine what  types  of  individuals  are  helped 
most  and  to  determine  what  existing  ser- 
vices are  most  effective.  Based  upon  this 
evaluation,  standards  for  future  development 
of  both  private  and  public  halfway  house 
facilities  can  be  established. 

3.  Legislation  to  Expand  Rehabilitation 
Resources 

The  Committee  will  support  three  legis- 
lative proposals  during  fiscal  year  1969  to 
improve  existing  work  release  legislation  and 
to  develop  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
grams for  alcoholics  and  for  drug  addicted 
or  drug  dependent  persons. 

Massachusetts  recently  enacted  several 
work  release  statutes,  but  these  statutes  are 
too  restrictive  and  give  the  Commissioner 
of  Correction  too  little  discretion  on  selec- 
tion of  eligible  inmates.  Further,  the  legis- 
lation does  not  permit  release  for  job  train- 
ing or  educational  programs.  For  this 
reason,  the  Committee  will  support  broader 
work  release  legislation.  The  value  of  this 
program  has  already  been  established  both 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  other  jurisdictions. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  for  law 
enforcement  are  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  criminal  justice  system  alone. 
There  is  a  critical  need  for  medical  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  for  treatment  of 
alcoholics  and  drug  dependent  persons.  Two 
bills  submitted  this  session  (with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee), if.  enacted,  would  establish  comprehen- 
sive drug  and  alcoholism  treatment  programs 


for  the  Commonwealth.    The  Committee  will 
strongly  support  both  measures. 

4,  Public  Understanding  and  Support  of  the 
Correctional  System 

The  problems  and  needs  of  correction  are 
less  understood  by  the  public  than  any  part 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  fact 
explains  one  of  the  major  reasons  why  it  is 
so  difficult  to  eliminate  deficiencies  in  cor- 
rectional programs.  In  fiscal  year  1969, 
therefore,  the  Committee  will  support  a  pro- 
ject by  a  statewide  organization  to  develop 
and  implement  a  public  education  program  on 
correctional  needs  including  better  commun- 
ity understanding  and  acceptance  of  com- 
munity-based treatment  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  as  in  other  areas, 
expanded  support  will  be  given  to  fiscal  year 
1969  projects  which,  upon  evaluation,  have 
potential  for  meeting  stated  objectives. 

This  support  will  include  support  for  im- 
plementation of  certain  study  projects  such  as 
the  vocational  training  study  undertaken  by  the 
Governor's  Task  Force.  In  addition,  several 
new  projects  will  be  initiated.  For  example, 
support  will  be  given  to  the  design  of  a  model 
classification  system  within  the  Department 
of  Correction.  Funds  will  be  provided  to  the 
Parole  Board  to  allow  it  to  determine  needed 
improvements  in  their  jurisdiction  and 
authority  for  release  and  in  their  parole 
revocation  procedures. 

Grants  will  also  be  provided  to  experi- 
ment with  offender  rehabilitation  programs 
prior  to  court  disposition  which  have  already 
proven  successful  in  such  jurisdictions  as 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York  City, 

To  improve  rehabilitation  services  in 
county  houses  of  correction  or  jails,  support 
will  be  provided  for  model  intensive  treat- 
ment programs  in  these  facilities. 

Several  research  studies  will  be  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1970  which  will  hopefully  pro- 
duce specific  projects  for  fiscal  years  1971- 
1973.  For  example,  support  will  be  given  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Probation  or  to  a  court 
to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  probation  in  a 
representative  jurisdiction.   Analysis  will  be 
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made  of  treatment  now  available  to  female 
offenders  in  county  institutions  and  the  edu- 
cational and  vocational  training  needs  of  in- 
stitutions under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Youth  Service.  Finally,  support 
will  be  given  to  the  development  of  group 
homes  and  halfway  houses  for  juveniles  on 
a  demonstration  basis. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  it  is  con- 
templated that  major  improvements  will  be 
made  in  the  correctional  system  based  upon 
projects  supported  in  the  initial  two  years. 
Federal  and  State  support  will  be  provided  to 
substantially  increase  resources  of  the  De- 
partment of  Correction,  county  institutions, 
and  the  Division  of  Youth  Service  for  the 
classification  of  offenders  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  appropriate  medical,  psychia- 
tric, educational,  and  vocational  training  pro- 
grams for  offenders  based  upon  individual 
need. 

A  statewide  network  of  properly  staffed 
and  equipped  public  and  private  prerelease 
centers  and  group  and  halfway  houses  for 
adults  and  juveniles  will  be  developed  to  in- 
sure gradual  reintegration  of  offenders  into 
community  settings. 

With  the  support  of  State  subsidies,  in- 
tensive and  specialized  community  treatment 
programs  will  be  developed  for  persons  on 
probation  and  parole.  Appropriate  recom- 
mendations made  for  improving  services  to 
female  offenders  and  for  improvements  in 
parole  procedures  and  jurisdiction  will  be 
supported  during  this  period  as  well. 

It  is  contemplated  that  public  education 
programs^  on  correction  will  continue  during 
fiscal  years  1971-1973  and  that  additional 
research  projects  will  be  initiated.  For 
example,  analysis  may  be  made  of  the  ef- 
fect of  length  of  sentence  on  recidivism  as 
well  as  the  success  of  community  treatment 
programs    for   certain  types   of  offenders. 

E.  To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 

A  common  theme  throughout  this  entire 
plan  has  been  that  improvements  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system,  in  large  measure,  de- 
pend upon  personnel.    The  problems  of  crime 


are  among  the  most  complex  facing  society. 
Thus,  the  response  to  these  problems  must 
be  sophisticated  and  skilled. 

Virtually  all  criminal  justice  agencies  have 
indicated  to  the  Committee  that  improving  the 
recruitment,  selection,  training,  and  educa- 
tion of  personnel  is  possibly  their  most  ur- 
gent need. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  has  given 
high  priority  to  upgrading  the  quality  of  crim- 
inal justice  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  Committee  will  support  a  total  of  16  pro- 
jects for  this  fiscal  year  which  can  be  broken 
down  into  the  following  categories:  (1) 
training;  (2)  education;  (3)  minimum  stan- 
dards; (4)  recruitment;  and  (5)  the  increase 
of  Superior  Court  judges. 

1.   Training 

Nine  training  projects  will  be  supported 
in  fiscal  year  1969.  Three  relate  to  the 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council.  For  four 
years,  the  Council  has  had  the  responsibility 
for  administering  a  mandatory  statewide  re- 
cruit training  program  for  police  officers. 
However,  it  has  done  so  with  virtually  no 
funds.  The  Committee,  therefore,  is  strongly 
endorsing  a  substantially  increased  State 
appropriation  for  the  Council  in  order  that 
it  may  effectively  carry  out  its  mandate.  At 
the  present  time,  the  statewide  recruit  train- 
ing program  is  required  only  for  departments 
in  communities  of  over  5,000  population.  All 
police  recruits  s"hould  be  exposed  to  a  man- 
datory training  program.  For  this  reason, 
the  Committee  is  also  endorsing  legislation 
which  would  establish  minimum  recruit  train- 
ing programs  for  all  municipal  police  agen- 
cies. 

In  order  to  determine  the  future  direction 
of  recruit  and  inservice  training  programs  of 
the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council,  it 
is  important  to  evaluate  needs  on  curriculum 
development,  facilities,  instructors,  and 
training  aids.  To  assist  the  Council  in  this 
evaluation,  the  Committee  will  provide  a 
grant  to  allow  the  Council  to  hire  staff  or 
consultants  for  this  study. 

To  stimulate  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  training  for  criminal  justice  person- 
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nel,  the  Committee  will  provide  training 
grants  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the  following: 
(1)  county  and  State  prosecutors;  (2)  judges 
Ion  sentencing);  (3)  Massachusetts  Defenders; 
(4)  corrections,  probation,  and  parole;  (5) 
juvenile  probation  officers;  (6)  juvenile  po- 
lice officers;  and  (7)  local*  regional,  and 
State  criminal  justice  planning  staffs.  The 
training  program  last  listed  will  be  supported 
out  of  Committee  planning  funds. 

2.  Education 

Criminal  justice  personnel  must  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  expand  their  educational 
horizons.  While  improvement  of  vocational 
skills  is  essential,  it  is  not  a  substitute  for 
advanced  education. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  has 
sponsored  two  bills  during  the  current  legis- 
lative session.  These  bills,  if  enacted, 
would  provide  State  scholarships  and  for- 
givable loans  to  police  personnel  and  police 
cadets,  and  to  Correction,  Probation,  and 
Division  of  Youth  Service  personnel. 

The  bill  establishing  a  Police  Higher 
Education  Scholarship  fund,  however,  only 
fulfills  part  of  the  need  for  a  comprehensive 
police  education  program,,  An  immediate  ef- 
fort must  be  undertaken  to  develop  a  master 
plan  on  appropriate  educational  courses  (from 
individual  courses  through  graduate  pro- 
grams) for  police  personnel,  on  institutions 
which  will  offer  these  courses,  and  on  neces- 
sary faculty  to  provide  course  instruction* 
This  effort  has  been  started  already  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Police  Education 
which  was  jointly  formed  by  the  Governor's 
Committee  and  the  State  Board  of  Higher 
Education.  This  Advisory  Committee  needs 
financial  support  if  it  is  to  fully  develop  and 
implement  such  a  master  plan.  In  view  of 
the  national  implications  of  this  project  and 
its  potential  value  to  the  LEAA  Academic 
Assistance  Program,  the  Committee  will 
seek  LEAA  discretionary  funds  for  this 
effort. 

3.  Minimum  Standards 

At  the  present  time,  many  police  depart- 
ments in  Massachusetts  do  not  require  an 
applicant  to  possess  a  high  school  diploma 


as  a  prerequisite  for  employment  as  a  police 
officer.  Both  the  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  and  the  Massachusetts 
Police  Association  have  urged  that  legisla- 
tion be  enacted  to  require  such  an  educa- 
tional requirement.  One  of  the  projects  of 
the  Governor's  Committee  for  fiscal  year 
1969  has  been  to  endorse  legislation  imple- 
menting this  mandatory  minimum  standard. 
This  legislation  has  already  been  enacteoVby 
the  Senate  and  is  awaiting^  vote  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives. 

4.  Recruitment 

Recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  is  be- 
coming an  increasingly  difficult  problem  for 
many  police  departments.  To  improve  the 
capability  of  recruitment  efforts,  the  Com- 
mittee will  support  two  types  of  recruit- 
ment projects  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  first 
will  allow  a  representative  department  to 
analyze  its  personnel  needs  and  then  develop 
a  recruitment  program  to  fulfill  those  needs. 
The  second  would  allow  at  least  two  depart- 
ments to  expand  upon  an  existingpolice  cadet 
program  or  to  develop  a  new  one.  The  re- 
cruitment of  persons  from  age  18  to  21  as 
police  cadets  may  ultimately  serve  as  a  major 
source  for  future  police  officers.  For  this 
reason,  police  cadet  programs  will  receive 
continuing  Committee  support. 

5.  Increased  Number  of  Judges  for  Su- 
perior Court 

One  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  case  congestion  in  the  Su- 
perior Courts.  One  reason  for  this  conges- 
tion undoubtedly  stems  from  the  limited  num- 
ber of  Superior  Court  judges  now  serving. 
For  several  years,  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association  has  submitted  legislation  in- 
creasing the  number  of  judges  by  setting  a 
ratio  for  judges  per  100,000  population.  This 
formula  has  successfully  been  used  in  other 
States,  and  the  Governor's  Committee  will 
support  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as 
one  of  its  projects. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  expanded  supportwill 
be  given  to  all  training  efforts  if  evaluation 
establishes  their  potential  for  success.  These 
projects  will  be  joined  by  several  additional 
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programs  for  upgrading  the  quality  of  crimi- 
nal justice  personnel.  Among  the  new  pro- 
jects to  be  funded  will  be:  (1)  a  criminal  jus- 
tice manpower  study;  (2)  analysis  of  the  selec- 
tion, compensation,  training,  and  retention  of 
police,  courts,  prosecution,  defense,  and  cor- 
rectional personnel;  (3)  analysis  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  certification  program  for  law 
enforcement  personnel;  and  (4)  the  demon- 
stration use  of  subprofessionals  for  defense 
investigation  and  for  probation  aids. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  with  the  financial 
support  of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  the 
Governor's  Committee  distributed  over 
30,000  handbooks  to  police  officers  on  "En- 
forcing the  Criminal  Law."  The  response  to 
these  handbooks  has  been  extremely  favor- 
able. For  this  reason,  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  the  Committee  will  support  the  updating 
of  this  handbook  and,  in  addition,  the  Commit- 
tee will  provide  grants  to  prepare  additional 
training  manuals  for  police  (on  enforcing  the 
narcotics  laws  and  on  the  police  handling  of 
juveniles)  and  for  prosecutors  on  the  inves- 
tigation and  preparation  of  criminal  cases 
for  trial. 

Two  other  potential  project  areas  deserve 
mention.  One  is  the  development  of  a  demon- 
stration recruitment  program  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel  within  the  State  Division 
of  Civil  Service.  The  other  relates  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  short-term  fellowship  pro- 
grams for  criminal  justice  personnel  within 
a  university  setting.  Tied  to  this  latter  pro- 
gram may  be  the  development  of  a  personnel 
exchange  program.  Under  such  a  program, 
criminal  justice  personnel  could  devote  time 
in  agencies  other  than  their  own  to  get  a  better 
perspective  of  the  entire  criminal  justice  pro- 
cess. 

From  fiscal  year  1971-1973,  the  State 
should  begin  to  assume  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility for  expanded  training  within  all 
criminal  justice  agencies  as  well  as  inter- 
disciplinary training  programs. 

State  and  local  jurisdictions  will  also 
hopefully  begin  to  implement  the  appropriate 
findings  of  the  criminal  justice  manpower 
study,  the  certification  study,  and  the  studies 
on  the  recruitment,  selection,  compensation, 
promotion,  and  retention  of  personnel. 


If  evaluation  establishes  the  importance 
of  police  cadet  and  subprofessional  programs, 
the  State  should  also  begin  to  provide  subsidy 
support  to  expand  upon  these  efforts. 

F.  To  Expand  Knowledge  About  Crime  and 
Devise  Appropriate  Measurement  Techniques 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction  tothisintitial 
criminal  justice  plan,  it  has  been  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Committee  to  develop  a  com- 
prehensive response  to  crime  since,  in  many 
areas,  there  is  so  little  information  about  the 
nature  and  extent  of  crime  problems.  Fur- 
ther, in  most  instances,  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble to  effectively  evaluate  existing  criminal 
justice  programs  since  appropriate  measure- 
ment techniques  for  these  programs  are  sim- 
ply not  available.  For  this  reason,  the  future 
success  of  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  and  program  development  depends 
upon  the  ability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  ex- 
pand its  knowledge  about  crime  and  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  and  to  develop  effective 
means  for  continuing  evaluation  of  criminal 
justice  programs. 

Much  of  the  fundamental  research  that 
should  be  undertaken  is  frankly  beyond  the 
capability  either  of  local  communities  or  of 
the  Governor's  Committee.  Therefore,  in 
many  cases,  the  Committee  will  have  to  rely 
upon  the  research  which  will  be  undertaken 
by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice.  The  Committee, 
however,  has  established  a  modest  research 
program  for  fiscal  year  1969  both  for  the 
Committee  and  for  local  government.  These 
projects  were  selected  as  priority  programs 
because  of  their  potential  of  finding  some 
specific  ways  to  improve  the  Commonwealth's 
response  to  crime.  The  projects  can  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  categories:  (1) 
analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime; 
(2)  police  planning  and  research;  (3)  criminal 
law  revision;  (4)  local  and  regional  criminal 
justice  planning;  and  (5)  technical  assistance 
in  criminal  justice  research,  planning,  and 
program  development. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Nature  and  Extent  of 
Crime 

In  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  picture 
of  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  in  Mass- 
achusetts, the  Committee  will  fund  three  types 
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of  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The  first 
will  be  the  development  and  demonstration 
use  of  victimization  surveys  to  determine  the 
types  of  crime  not  reported  in  representative 
areas,  the  reasons  for  nonreporting,  and  the 
proportion  of  nonreported  crimes  to  those 
reported.  This  project  will  be  undertaken 
by  Committee  staff  out  of  State  planning 
funds. 

The  second  project  will  undertake  an  in- 
ventory to  determine  the  demographic  dis- 
tribution of  crime  in  large  metropolitan  areas 
of  the  State.  This  inventory,  which  will  also 
be  made  out  of  State  planning  funds,  will  in- 
clude the  types  of  crimes  (person  vs.  proper- 
ty) and  the  incidence  and  trends  over  time. 
The  third  project  would  provide  funds  to  one 
community  to  undertake  an  intensive  analysis 
of  crime  in  one  police  precinct  or  district. 
The  analysis  could  include  the  number  and 
types  of  crime  in  the  precinct,  the  clearance 
rates  for  each  major  crime,  the  types  of 
offenders  arrested,  and  the  length  of  response 
time  for  answer  calls  for  service.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  study,  demonstration  projects 
could  be  developed  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  crime  problem  in  that  precinct  or  dis- 
trict. 

2.  Police  Research  and  Planning 

Most  police  departments  in  Massachusetts 
do  not  have  the  capability  of  deploying  man- 
power or  determining  needs  based  upon  a 
scientific  analysis  of  crime  patterns  or  calls 
for  service.  This  project  will  support  the 
analysis  by  one  or  possibly  two  police  de- 
partments of  their  need  for  a  research  and 
planning  capability  and  the  design  of  such  a 
capability. 

3.  Criminal  Law  Revision 

In  order  for  the  criminal  justice  system 
to  operate  effectively,  it  must  not  be  ham- 
pered by  outmoded,  conflicting,  and  ambig- 
uous criminal  laws  and  definitions  of  crim- 
inal conduct  and  penalties  must  reflect  cur- 
rent thinking.  Massachusetts  desperately 
needs  a  revised  criminal  code  and  revisions 
in  its  juvenile  laws.  Based  upon  this  need, 
the  Governor's  Committee  appointed  a  Crim- 
inal Law  Revision  Commission  in  1968,  and 
with   the    assistance   of  that   Commission's 


chairman,  Professor  Livingston  Hall  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  secured  private  funds 
to  undertake  the  Revision  project  over  a  2- 
year  period  of  time.  This  project  will  re- 
ceive the  continuing  support  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Also,  out  of  State  planning  funds,  the 
Committee  has  already  supported  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  rules  of  procedure  for 
juvenile  cases  and  will  initiate  a  project  to 
redraft  the  juvenile  laws  .in  fiscal  year  1969. 


4.  Local  and  Regional  Criminal  Justice 
Planning 

Under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  40  percent 
of  the  planning  money  for  Massachusetts 
must  be  provided  to  local  governments  each 
year  to  stimulate  local  and  regional  criminal 
justice  planning.  To  fulfill  this  requirement 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee will  provide  planning  grants  to  Boston, 
Springfield,  and  Worcester,  to  four  other  in- 
terested cities  and  towns  for  model  planning 
(one  town  of  less  than  25,000  population,  one 
town  from  25,000-50,000  population,  and  two 
cities  or  towns  from  50,000-125,000  popula- 
tion), and  to  at  least  seven  regional  areas. 
One  of  the  regional  grants  will  be  provided 
for  model  planning  in  juvenile  delinquency 
prevention  and  control. 


5.  Technical  Assistance  in  CriminalJug- 
tice  Research,  Planning,  and  Program  De- 
velopment 

After  talking  to  numerous  representatives 
of  local  government,  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies, and  planning  agencies,  it  is  clear  that 
there  is  a  need  for  technical  assistance  on 
criminal  justice  research,  planning,  and  pro- 
gram development.  To  meet  this  need,  the 
Committee  will  support  three  projects  during 
fiscal  year  1969. 

First  of  all,  under  the  Crime  Control  Act, 
the  Governor's  Committee  is  responsible  for 
technical  assistance  to  local  government. 
However,  in  order  to  provide  such  staff  or 
consultant  assistance  in  a  meaningful  way, 
additional  federal  funds  will  be  required.  For 
this  reason,  the  Committee  will  apply  for 
LEAA  discretionary  funds  to  undertake  a 
demonstration  technical  assistance  program 
that  should  have  national  implications. 
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In  a  longer  range  view,  the  State  should 
assume  greater  financial  responsibility  for 
technical  assistance  and  for  support  in  im- 
plementing crime  prevention  and  control  pro- 
grams of  proven  success.  To  enable  the 
State  to  assume  this  responsibility,  the 
Committee  is  supporting  legislation  this  year 
to  establish  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  within  the  State  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  will  ever 
be  sufficient  federal,  State,  or  local  funds  to 
support  all  necessary  research  and  technical 
assistance  programs  within  Massachusetts. 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  intends  to 
provide  some  funds  out  of  its  planning  budget 
to  support  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  cre- 
ating a  private  criminal  justice  research 
capability  which  could  initially  assist  Mass- 
achusetts communities  and  which  ultimately 
might  service  all  New  England  States. 

Aside  from  continuing  support  in  fiscal 
year  1970  of  most  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
projects  of  proven  potential,  several  new 
projects  will  be  initiated  to  expand  our 
knowledge  of  crime  and  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  and  to  develop  appropriate 
measurement  techniques  to  evaluate  crim- 
inal justice  programs. 


Some  examples  of  these  proposed  projects 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  The  design  of  a  State  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Statistics  Center  and  the  development  of 
a  State  index  of  crime; 

(b)  Research  in  the  following  areas: 
(1)  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  age  and 
criminal  conduct;  (2)  analysis  of  recidivism 
among  juveniles;  (3)  longitudinal  cohort  study 
of  delinquency;  (4)  analysis  of  patterns  of 
crime  in  selected  areas  of  the  State  by  speci- 
fic offenses;  (5)  analysis  of  the  violent  offen- 
der; (6)  analysis  of  assaults  on  police  offi- 
cers; (7)  a  profile  of  the  criminal  justice 
response  to  a  selected  group  of  offenders; 
and  (8)  analysis  of  means  for  reducing  poten- 
tial revenue  for  organized  crime; 


search  advisory  council  for  all  correctional 
agencies; 

(d)  The  creation  of  a  Criminal  Proce- 
dure Revision  Commission  to  formulate  rules 
of  criminal  procedure  for  Massachusetts; 

(e)  The  design  of  a  Technology  Re- 
sources Center  for  Massachusetts; 

(f)  The  development  of  simulation  and 
mathematical  models  of  different  segments  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  to  test  innova- 
tive approaches  to  crime  problems;  and 

(g)  The  design  and  testing  of  evaluative 
techniques  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
criminal  justice  programs  and  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  priority  needs. 

Many  of  the  above  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  should  begin  to  bear  fruit  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1971-1973.  In  addition,  the 
Commonwealth's  research  effort  should  con- 
tinue to  expand  during  this  period.  In  sum- 
mary, during  the  last  two  years  of  the  5- 
year  planning  period,  Massachusetts  should 
have  created  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Statistics  Center.  The  Commissions 
redrafting  the  criminal  laws  and  criminal 
procedures  for  Massachusetts  should  be 
ready  to  submit  their  work  for  enactment. 
This  should  be  true  for  the  revisions  of 
the  juvenile  laws  as  well. 

Local  and  research  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning agencies  should  be  in  advanced  states  of 
development  by  this  time,  and  the  criminal 
justice  planning  effort  should  begin  to  co- 
ordinate work  with  related  planning  in  other 
social  services.  Technical  assistance  in  re- 
search, planning,  and  program  development 
should  be  available  to  local  government  from 
both  State  and  private  sources,  and  State 
criminal  justice  planning  should  be  ex- 
panded to  coordinate  with  planning  in  other 
New  England  States. 

Finally,  through  the  State  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Assistance,  funds  should 
be  available  to  assist  local  government  in 
the  implementation  of  programs  of  proven 
success. 


(c)  The  design  of  a  research  and  planning 
capability   for  the  judiciary,  district  attor-  G.  To    Increase    the    Dissemination    and 

neys,  and  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Com-  Quality  of  Information  About  Crime  and  De- 

mittee,  and  the  design  of  a  coordinated  re-         linquency 
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For  fiscal  year  1969,  no  funds  are  specifi- 
cally earmarked  to  increase  the  dissemina- 
tion and  quality  of  information  about  crime 
and  delinquency.  Several  projects,  however, 
such  as  the  one  to  develop  a  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Communications  and  In- 
formation Center  and  the  Criminal  Justice 
Statistics  Center  described  earlier,  would 
meet  this  objective  as  well. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Committee 
will  tentatively  support  three  projects  to  ful- 
fill the  need  to  disseminate  information  about 
crime  and  delinquency.  Firstof  all,  the  Com- 
mittee will  provide  funds  to  publish  a  news- 
letter for  local  government,  criminal  justice 
agencies,  and  other  agencies  related  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  and  about  new  crime 
prevention  and  control  programs  of  proven 
success.  In  the  same  vein,  the  Committee 
will  support  the  publication  of  a  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Journal  which  will  con- 
tain more  comprehensive  articles  on  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

On  another  level,  the  Committee,  during 
fiscal  year  1970,  will  support  at  least  one 
project  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  a  rumor  con- 
trol mechanism  to  quell  unfounded  rumors 
during  a  civil  disorder  or  riot  or  a  potential 
civil  disorder. 

Each  of  these  projects  will  receive  con- 
tinuing support  during  fiscal  years  1971-1973 
if  evaluation  indicates  such  continuing  sup- 
port is  warranted. 


H.  To  Improve  the  Organization,  Manage- 
ment, and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice 
Agencies 

Based  upon  the  stated  views  of  many  crimi- 
nal justice  agencies,  the  Governor's  Commit- 
tee is  giving  high  priority  to  several  projects 
for  improving  the  organization,  management, 
and  operations  of  criminal  justice  agencies  in 
fiscal  year  1969. 

One  of  the  major  needs  of  improving  the 
operations  of  criminal  justice  agencies  is 
communications  equipment  anddataprocess- 
ing  equipment  including  operational  records 
handling.  Many  agencies  needing  such  equip- 
ment, however,  do  not  have  the  technical  ex- 
pertise for  evaluating  how  to  fulfill  this  need. 


For  this  reason,  the  Governor's  Committee 
will  provide  technical  assistance  support  on 
communications  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Committee  will  provide 
several  grants  for  the  purchase  of  such  equip- 
ment by  local  police  departments  and  by  re- 
gional groupings  of  such  departments. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Suffolk  County  has  undertaken  a  study  with 
consultant  assistance  to  analyze  their 
scheduling,  calendaring,  and  data  processing 
needs.  The  Committee  considers  this  to  be 
an  important  undertaking  and  will  provide 
support  during  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  project  including  the  design  of 
a   model  time  table  for  criminal  cases. 

Several  criminal  justice  agencies  have  ex- 
pressed the  desire  of  having  management 
studies  made  by  expert  consultants  to  deter- 
mine flaws  in  organizational  structure  and 
management  surveys  of  at  least  two  interested 
police  agencies  and  at  least  one  district 
attorney's  office. 

The  majority  of  criminal  cases  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  processed  in  the  district  courts. 
There  is  a  critical  need  to  expand  the  re- 
sources available  to  these  courts  to  assure 
that  appropriation  dispositions  can  be  made  of 
the  offenders  appearing  there.  To  determine 
what  the  major  problems  and  needs  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  are,  the  Governor's  Committee, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Lawyer's  Committee 
for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  has  already  in- 
itiated a  preliminary  study  of  representative 
district  courts  within  the  metropolitan  area 
of  Boston. 

In  the  Defense  Section  of  this  plan,  the 
Committee  noted  the  need  to  establish  a  dem- 
onstration Massachusetts  Defender  Office  in 
Roxbury  to  better  service  the  needs  of  that 
community.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Com- 
mittee will  provide  funds  to  the  Massachu- 
setts Defenders  Committee  to  assist  in  the 
establishment  of  this  Office  on  a  demonstra- 
tion basis. 

Studies  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
on  Children  and  Youth  have  revealed  the  criti- 
cal need  to  reorganize  the  structure  of  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service.    During  this  legis- 
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lative  session,  MCCY  has  submitted  legisla- 
tion to  implement  a  total  reorganization  of  the 
Division.  With  certain  proposed  amendments, 
the  Governor  strongly  supports  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  feels  that  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Division  is  an  important  prere- 
quisite to  improving  the  services  of  this 
agency.  For  this  reason,  support  for  this 
legislation  is  one  of  the  Committee's  priority 
projects  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  expanded  support 
will  be  provided  for  those  projects  initiated 
in  fiscal  year  1969  which  demonstrate  poten- 
tial for  success.  In  addition,  project  support 
will  be  provided  to  improve  the  organization 
and  management  of:  (1)  the  judicial  system; 
(2)  The  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee; 
and  (3)  agencies  within  the  correctional  sys- 
tem. 

Finally,  support  will  be  provided  for  the 
development  of  a  master  plan  on  court  facili- 
ties and  an  analysis  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  the  jury  system  in  Massachusetts. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  support  will 
be  provided  for  implementation  of  organiza- 
tion and  management  studies  of  both  State 
and  local  agencies.  In  order  to  continue  to 
provide  support  for  management  surveys  of 
local  police  agencies,  the  Committee  will 
fund  the  development  of  a  Police  Organiza- 
tion and  Management  Technical  Assistance 
Center. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  a 
Technical  Assistance  Center  on  Community 
and  Data  Processing  Equipment,  and  hopefully 
with  federal  and  State  resources  will  provide 
communications  and  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  meet  local  needs. 

I.  To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humaneness 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

To  help  improve  the  fairness  and  humane- 
ness of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  Com- 
mittee will  support  two  projects  out  of  State 
planning  funds  for  fiscal  year  1969.  The 
first  project  will  involve  a  study  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  applying  known  statistical  methods 
to  the  problem  of  setting  bail  or  releasing  a 
defendant  on  his  own  recognizance.  The 
second  project  will  support  a  study  of  the 


existing  system  of  plea  negotiation  and  the 
development  of  appropriate  court  rules  to 
protect  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Committee 
will  provide  support  for  the  implementation  of 
its  fiscal  year  1969  projects  and  will  expand 
its  projects  to  cover  the  following  additional 
areas: 

(1)  Demonstration  use  of  attorneys  to 
represent  parolees  atparole  revocation  hear- 
ings; 

(2)  Analysis  of  presentence  investigation 
report  procedures; 

(3)  Demonstration  use  of  summons  in  lieu 
of  bail; 

(4)  Analysis  of  eligibility  requirements 
for  State-supported  defense  counsel; 

(5)  Demonstration  use  of  legal  advisors  to 
inmates  in  correctional  institutions; 

(6)  Analysis  of  existing  juvenile  detention 
facilities  and  procedures; 

(7)  Development  of  demonstration  model 
citizen  complaint  procedures;  and 

(8)  Development  of  a  plan  to  insure  ade- 
quate provision  for  basic  needs  of  victims 
of  civil  disorders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1971-1973  will  be  used  to  support  the  imple- 
mentation of  projects  undertaken  during  fis- 
cal years  1969  and  1970  which,  upon  evalu- 
ation, have  potential  for  success. 


J.  To  accelerate  the  Speed  with  which  the 
System  Deals  with  Offenders  without  Sacri- 
ficing Fairness  or  Effectiveness 

Although  the  Committee  has  no  projects 
during  the  first  five  years  of  this  program 
which  relate  only  to  this  objective,  several 
projects  described  in  other  areas  should  also 
accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the  system 
deals  with  offenders.  Examples  of  these 
projects  are: 

(1)  The  use  of  summons  in  lieu  of  bail; 

(2)  The    development  of  a    model  time- 
table for  criminal  cases;  and 
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(3)  The  use  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment to  improve  the  scheduling  and  calen- 
daring   of    cases    in    the    Superior    Court. 


K.  To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing  of 
Critically- Needed  Resources  Within  the 
Criminal  Justice  System 

The  Crime  Control  Act  gives  high  priority 
to  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  law  enforce- 
ment resources.  The  Governor's  Committee 
agrees  with  this  priority.  A  majority  of  police 
agencies  in  Massachusetts  are  small  in  size 
(less  than  10  officers),  and  as  a  result,  can- 
not alone  provide  total  police  services  to 
citizens  in  their  respective  communities. 
In  addition,  because  Crime  Control  funds  are 
so  limited,  in  many  cases,  their  use  can  be 
maximized  by  providing  one  grant  jointly  to 
several  contiguous  police  agencies  to  support 
a  common  need. ' 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  will 
support  several  regional  police  programs. 
First  of  all,  from  three  to  five  grants  will  be 
made  to  interested  regional  groupings  of 
police  departments  to  allow  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  such  police 
resources  and  services  as  communications, 
training,  crime  laboratories,  and  pur  chasing. 

Further,  demonstration  grants  will  be  pro- 
vided to  at  least  two  regional  areas:  (1) 
to  develop  a  regional  crime  information 
bureau;  and  (2)  to  develop  a  regional  crime 
strike  team  for  the  investigation  of  major 
crimes. 

Finally,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  this 
legislative  session  to  allow  the  permissive 
consolidation  of  police  departments.  Since 
police  service  in  certain  areas  of  the  State 
might  well  be  improved  by  such  consolida- 
tions, the  Governor's  Committee  supports 
this  legislation. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  and  in  fiscal  years 
1971-1973,  the  Committee  will  continue  and 
expand  its  support  for  the  pooling  and  sharing 
of  police  services  and  programs  in  the 
following  areas:  (1)  crime  information;  (2) 
investigation;  (3)  communications;  (4)  train- 
ing; (5)  crime  laboratories;  (6)  civil  dis- 
orders; and  (7)  purchasing.  In  each  case, 
steps    will  be  taken  to  insure  that  regional 


development   is   consistent  with  State-level 
programs. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  will  support 
projects  for  .the  pooling  and  sharing  of  correc- 
tional services  both  within  Massachusetts  and 
within   the    New  England  Regional  Area. 

L,  To  Insure  More  Effective  Coordination 
Among  Agencies  Within  the  Criminal  Justice 
System  or  Related  to  It 

In  order  to  eliminate  fragmented  or  over- 
lapping efforts  within  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  insure  that  all  available  re- 
sources are  being  utilized  to  resolve  criti- 
cal criminal  justice  problems,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  insure  more  effective  coordination 
of  effort. 

The  Committee  will  support  three  projects 
during  fiscal  year  1969  to  improve  coordina- 
tion among  criminal  justice  agencies.  Two 
of  these  projects  relate  to  New  England  area 
coordination.  The  first  is  the  New  England 
State  Police  Administrators  Compact  crimi- 
nal intelligence  program.  -During  fiscal  year 
1969,  the  Department  of  Justice  provided 
funds  to  NESPAC  to  allow  it  to  analyze  ways 
in  which  police  communication  and  informa- 
tion and  intelligence  information  could  be 
improved  on  a  coordinated  basis  throughout 
the  NESPAC  area.  The  Committee  supports 
this  project  and  anticipates  providing  finan- 
cial assistance  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations resulting  from  the  NESPAC  study. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  (NEAAG)  is 
also  contemplating  the  development  of  a 
New  England  regional  project  to  coordinate 
intelligence  information  in  organized  crime 
cases*  The  Committee  also  supports  this 
proposed  effort  and  anticipates  providing 
some  financial  assistance  for  implementing 
the  proposals  resulting  from  that  study. 

Finally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  asked  by  LEAA  to  partici- 
pate with  a  limited  number  of  States  in  the 
development  of  a  prototype  automated  or- 
ganized crime  data  system  with  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Again,  the  Committee 
deems  this  to  be  a  program  with  high  future 
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potential  and  gives  the  project  its  full  sup- 
port. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal  years  1971- 
1973,  aside  from  the  support  of  the  projects 
described  above,  the  Committee  will  support 
at  least  four  additional  projects  to  improve 
coordination  within  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem.   These  projects  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Demonstration  development  of  police 
involvement  in  interagency  community  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  Development  of  a  staffed  statewide 
Prosecutor's  Council;     , 

(3)  Demonstration  creation  of  a  Senten- 
cing Council  for  Judges;  and 

(4)  Formation    of    an   Organized   Crime 
Prevention    Council    (to    continually   review 
the  problem  of  organized  crime  and  coor- 
dinate the  effort  against  it  by  federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies)0 


III.  Evaluation  of  Fiscal  1969  Projects 

In  order  to  insure  that  federal  funds  are 
constantly  being  used  to  best  advantage 
and  that  the  results  of  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful program  approaches  are  widely  dis- 
tributed, a  condition  of  most  of  the  Commit- 
tee's grants  will  be  that  the  substantive  as- 
pects of  the  projects  will  be  carefully  evalu- 
ated. In  many  cases,  the  agencies  receiving 
project  grants  will  not  have  personnel  with 
requisite  skills  to  undertake  these  evalua- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  Committee  it- 
self or  appropriate  consultants,  either  to  the 
Committee  or  to  the  project,  will  be  used  to 
make  the  evaluations. 

As  an  indication  of  the  types  of  evalua- 
tions that  may  be  undertaken,  the  following 
chart  gives  examples  of  possible  skills  and 
evaluative  techniques  for  analyzing  the  re- 
sults of  criminal  justice  action  and  planning 
projects. 


Evaluation  Skills  and  Techniques  for  Fiscal  1969  Projects 


Project  Title 
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Objective  I 
Police  Sensitivity  Training 
Police  Family  Crisis  Training 
Police  Foreign  Language  Training 
Police  Community  Relations 
Youth  Resources  Bureau 
Statewide  Citizen  Action  and  Public  Education  Centers 


x 

X 
X 
X 


Objective  II 

Analysis  of  Investigative  Needs  of  District  Attorneys 

Public  Safety  Teleprocessing  System 

Organized  Crime  Prosecution  Training  Program 

Organized  Crime  Investigation  Training  Program 

Preliminary  Design  of  Technical  Assistance  Centers  on 
Organized  Crime 

Riot  Control  Communication  Equipment 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Commun- 
ications System  -  Initial  Development 

Police  Teletype  Terminals 

Police  Dispatching  Analysis 

Riot  Control  Equipment 

Riot  Control  Training  Program 

Scene  Search  Training 

Crime  Laboratory  Modernization  418 


x 

X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


Project  Title 

Mathematical 
Analysis 

Information 
Science 

Social 
Science 

Historical 
Analysis 

Legal 
Analysis 

General 
Analysis 

c 
o 

o 

c 

E 

b. 
•^ 

c 

Management 
Sciences 

Objective  III           (Refer  to  Code.) 
State  Prosecutors  Council 
District  Court  Public  Prosecutors 
Student  Prosecutor  Programs 
Emergency  Criminal  Justice  Administration 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Objective  IV 
Specialized  Probation  Caseloads 
Specialized  Parole  Caseloads 
Correction  Release  Center 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Processes  Research 
Vocational  Training  Analysis 
Halfway  House  Study 
Intensive  Juvenile  Probation 
Work  Release  Legislation 
Educational  Program  on  Corrections  and  Community 

Based  Rehabilitation  Needs 
Alcoholism  Comprehensive  Treatment  Legislation 
Drug  Addiction  Comprehensive  Program  Treatment 

Legislation 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

Objective  V 
Local  Law  Enforcement  Recruitment 
Police  Cadets 
Prosecutor  Training 
Juvenile  Probation  Officer  Training 
Police  Juvenile  Officer  Training 
Municipal  Police  Training  Program  Analysis 
Police  Higher  Education  Plan 
Prosecutor  Training 
Judicial  Sentencing  Conference 
Public  Defenders  Training 
Police  Education  Recruitment  Legislation 
Municipal  Police  Training  Council 
Police  Recruit  Training  Regional  Legislation 
Police  Higher  Education  Act 
Increase  Number  of  Superior  Court 
Judges 

State  Planning  Agency  Training 
Education  Scholarship  for  Probation,  Corrections, 

Parole  and  Division  of  Youth  Service 
Police  Handbook 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Objective  VI         (Refer  to  code.) 
Police  Precinct  Crime  Analysis 
Police  Department  Research  and  Planning 
Criminal  Law  Revision 
Inventory  of  Criminal  Justice  Data 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
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Project  Title 

Mathamatical 
Analysis 

Information 
Science 

Social 
Science 

Historical 
Analysis 

LegaJ 
AnalysTs 

General 
Analysis 

c 
o 

o 

c 
i 
E 

3 

c 

Management 
Sciences 

Victimization  Studies 

Demographic  Inventory  of  Crime  Distribution 

Juvenile  Law  Revision 

State  Technical  Assistance  Program 

Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Legislation 

Private  Criminal  Research  Analysis 

Local  and  Regional  Planning 

Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Model  Plan 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

i 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

Objective  VIII 
Lower  Criminal  Court  Project 
Youth  Service  Division  Reorganization  Legislation 
Police  Department  Management  Surveys 
District  Attorney  .Management  Survey 

Data  and  Comprehensive  Technical  Assistance  of  Equipment 
Superior  Court  Handling  and  Statistical  Analysis 
Demonstration  Massachusetts  Defenders  Neighborhood  Office 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

Objective  DC 
Establishing  Criteria  for  Bail 
Plea  Negotiation  Analysis 
Juvenile  Court  Procedure  Rules 

X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 
X 

X 

Objective  XI 
Regional  Police  Agency  Legislation 
Regional  Crime  Information  Bureau 
Regional  Crime  Strike  Teams 
Police  Agency  Pooling  and  Sharing  Analysis 

X 
X 
X 

X 

X 
X 
X 
X 

X 

X 

X 
X 

Objective  XII        (Refer  to  code.) 
New  England  Attorney's  General  Association 
NESPAC 
Organized  Crime  Information  Coordinating  Project 

X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 

IV.  Priority  Projects  for  Fiscal  Year  1969 


In  the  following  section,  each  of  the  Committee's  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969  is  separately 
listed  and  described.  Each  project  sheet  contains:  (1)  the  title  and  description  of  the  project; 
(2)  the  objective  which  the  project  will  attempt  to  achieve;  (3)  the  type  of  the  project  (research 
and  development,  demonstration,  the  expansion  of  an  existing  operational  program,  equipment, 
administration  change);  (4)  the  number  of  similar  projects  to  be  funded;  (5)  the  jurisdiction  or 
agency  eligible  to  undertake  the  project;  (6)  Crime  Control  funds  or  other  federal  funds  to  be 
allocated  to  the  project  or  projects;  and  (7)  matching  fund  requirements  for  prospective  grant- 
ees. The  total  allocation  of  Crime  Control  funds  for  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  consistent  with 
federal  requirements  that  75  percent  of  all  action  funds  and  40  percent  of  all  planning  funds  be 
provided  to  local  governments  or  to  regional  groupings,  and  that  priority  be  given  to  local  or 
regional  groupings,  and  thatpriority  be  given  to  local  or  regional  areas  with  the  greatest  popu- 
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lation  and  the  most  serious  crime  and  delinquency  problems.    A  grantee  can  apply  for  more 
than  one  project,  and  in  certain  instances,  may  combine  two  or  more  projects  into  one  program. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Massachusetts  allocation  under  the  Crime  Control  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

FIGURE  56 

Fiscal  Year  1969  —  Crime  Control  Funds  -  Massachusetts  Allocation 


Planning 

Riot  Prevention 
and  Control 

Other  Action 
Programs 

Total 

State 

278,700 

29,360 

137,010 

445,070 

Regional  and  Local 

185,800 

88,090 

411,040 

684,930 

Total 

464,500 

117,450 

548,050 

1,130,000 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  which  begins  July  1,1969,  the  proposed  Crime  Control  funds  allocated 
for  Massachusetts  are  as  follows: 

FIGURE  57 

Projected  Crime  Control  Funds  for  Fiscal  Year  1970 


Planning 

Action  Programs 

Total 

State 

337,370 

1,293,645 

1,631,015 

Regional  and  Local 

224,910 

3,880,925 

4,105,835 

Total 

562,280 

5,174,570 

5,736,850 

Separate  project  statements  for  fiscal  year  1970  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future  and  will 
be  submitted  to  LEAA  no  later  than  June  30,  1969. 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


ACTION  FUNDS  BUDGET  STATEMENT 
1969  PROJECT  YEAR 


Budget: 

Federal  Support  Requested  $    548,050 

State  and  Local  Support  $    499,000 

Program  Total  $1,047,050 

Applicable  Federal  -  State  Contribution  Ratio: 

52%  Federal  48%  State  and  Local 

Compliance  with  Funding  Limitations: 

(1)  Funds  Available  to  Local  Units  $    411,040 

(2)  Construction  Costs  - 
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Special  Expenditure  Ceilings: 

(1)  Section  301  (b)  (3)  -  Public  Education 

(2)  Section  301  (b)  (5)  -  Organized  Crime 

(3)  Section  301  (b)  (6)  -  Riots  and  Civil  Disorder 

(4)  Correction,  Probation  and  Parole 


$      14,850 


$      95,330 


*  $117,450  awarded  and  subgranted,  exclusive  of  this  request,  in  accordance  with  Section  307(b) 
Personnel  Compensation  —  Section  301  (a): 


(1)  Estimated  total  personnel  compensation  in  total  program 
(exclusive  of  compensation  for  time  engaged  in  conducting 
or  attending  training  programs) 

(2)  Estimated  expenditure  from  Federal  share  for  personnel 
compensation  (may  not  exceed  1/3  of  Federal  grant) 

(3)  Estimated  increase  in  total  personnel  compensation  of  im- 
plementing agencies  resulting  from  total  program  (including 
salary  increase  to  existing  personnel  and  cost  of  additional 
personnel,  but  excluding  compensation  for  time  engaged  in 
conducting  or  attending  training  programs. 

(4)  Estimated  expenditures  from  Federal  share  for  increased 
personnel  compensation  (may  not  exceed  50%  of  (3)  above). 


$    300,000 


$    113,885 


$    240,000 


$    113,885 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


FISCAL  1969  OBJECTIVES  AND  PROJECTS 


Objectives 


Number  of  Projects 


1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

8. 

9. 
11. 


To  Prevent  &  Deter  Crime 

To  Apprehend  Offenders 

To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Dispositions  of  Criminals 

To  Rehabilitate  Offenders 

To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 

To  Expand  Knowledge  About  Crime 
&  Delinquency 

To  Improve  the  Organization,  Manage- 
ment and  Operations  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies 

To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humane- 
ness of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 

To  Increase  the  Pooling  &  Sharing  of 
Critically  Needed  Resources 


Local 

State 

Committee 

Total 

6 

3 

1 

10 

27 

8 

2 

37 

6 

— 

— 

6 

2 

8 

4 

14 

5 

7 

7 

19 

14 

1 

7 

22 

14 


19 


4 
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12.     To  Insure  More  Effective  Co-ordination 
among  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

Total  Number  of  Projects 
Total  Federal  Dollars 
Total  Matching  Dollars 
Total  Dollars 


78 


30 

30 

138 

734,965 

622,035 

1,357,000 

347,355 

255,500 

602,855 

,082,320 

877,535 

1,959,855 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW   ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

FISCAL  1969  OBJECTIVES  AND  FUNDING  -  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LEVELS 

Federal  Funding  T  .  , 

"  Matching 

No.     Objectives 


Other         Total         and  Con-       Total 
Proj.      Action       Planning  Federal     Federal     tributions    Program 


1.  To  Prevent  and  Deter 
Crime  9 

2.  To  Apprehend  Offenders  35 

3.  To  Prosecute  and  Make 
Appropriate  Dispositions 
of  Criminals  6 


4.  To  Rehabilitate 
Offenders 

5.  To  Upgrade  the  Quality 
of  Criminal  Justice 
Personnel 

6.  To  Expand  Knowledge 
About  Crime  and 
Delinquency 


92,660 

- 

30,000 

152,815 

- 

20,000 

38,635 

- 

82,330 

_ 

20,000 

10 


12       69,330 


8.  To  Improve  the  Organi- 
zation Management  and 
Operations  of  Criminal 
Justice  Agencies  17 

9.  To  Insure  the  Fairness 
and  Humaneness  of  the 
Criminal  Justice  System   - 

11.  To  Increase  the  Pooling 
and  Sharing  of  Criti- 
cally Needed  Resources     4 

12.  To  Insure  More  Effective 
Coordination  Among 
Agencies  Within  the 
Criminal  Justice  System   - 

Governor's  Committee     30 


175,230 


32,000 


12,000 


15       22,500      185,800 


122,660       63,535         186,195 
172,815    192,625         365,440 


38,635       24,085 


32,000      21,325 


62,720 


102,330      42,665         144,995 


81,330       54,995         136,325 


208,300       60,645         268,945 


175,230    112,480         287,710 


53,325 


278,700  145,000    423,700   30,500    454,200 


TOTALS 


137     665,500      464,500    227,000      1,357,000    602,855      1,959,855 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


FISCAL  1969  PROJECTS  AND  FUNDING  -  STATE  LEVEL 


No. 


Title 


No.    Objec- 
Pro-  tives 
jects  No.    Type 


Federal  Funding 


Matching 
Total 


Action     Planning  Other         Total        Contri-   Total 
Total  90%        Federal     Federal  butions    Program 


3.  Police  Foreign 
Language  Train- 
ing 3       1      Dem. 

7.  Forensic  Science 
Improvement  Pro- 
gram (Crime.  Scene 

Search  Training)       1       2      Equip. 

8.  Forensic  Science 
Improvement  Pro- 
gram (Crime  Lab- 
oratory Moderni- 
zation) 


1       2     Equip. 


8,000 


10.  Mass.  Criminal 
Justice  Information 
&  Communications 
System-  Dept.  of 
Public  Safety  Tele- 
processing System   1       2     Equip. 

14.  Riot  Control  Com- 
munication Equip.     2       2      Equip.        29,325 

17.  Organized  Crime 
Prosecution  Train- 
ing Program  1       2      Dem. 

18.  Organized  Crime 
Investigation  Train- 
ing Program  1       2      Dem.  9,900 

19.  Preliminary  Design 
of  Technical  Assis- 
tance Center  for 
Organized  Crime 


Control                       1 

2 

Res. 

4,950 

20. 

Specialized  Proba- 
tion Caseloads          1 

4 

Dem. 

4,000 

25. 

Specialized  Parole 
Caseloads                  1 

4 

Dem. 

8,000 

26. 

Correction  Pre- 
release Center          1 

4 

Dem. 

12,330 

424 

8,000 


29,325 


20,000        20,000 


9,900 


1,000        1,000 


8,000 


88,000      88,000 


56,000      56,000 


29,325 


20,000 


9,900 


4,950 

— — 

4,950 

4,000 

— 

4,000 

8,000 

— 

8,000 

12,330 

w 

12,330 

Federal  Funding  Matching 

No.      Objec-  Total 

Pro-      tives  Action        Planning  Other  Total  Contri-        Total 

No.  Title  jects        No.  Type       Total  90%  Federal       Federal       butions       Program 

2  6 A.  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Re- 
search 1       4    Res.  17,000  17,000  —         17,000 

28.  Vocational  Train- 
ing Analysis  1       4    Res.  —  —         10,000      10,000 

29.  Halfway  House 

Study  3       4    Res.  12,000  12,000  —         12,000 

37.  Municipal  Police 
Training  Council 

Appropriation  1       5     Leg.  —  —         30,000      30,000 

38.  Municipal  Police 
Training  Council 

Program  Analysis     1       5     Res.  15,430  15,430  —         15,430 

39.  Police  Higher 
Education  Master 
Plan  1       5     Res.  —  12,000 

42.  Prosecutor  Train- 
ing Program  1 

44.  Judicial  Sentencing 
Conference  1 

45.  Public  Defenders 
Training  1 

48.  Police  Juvenile 

Officer  Training        1 

55.   Criminal  Law 

Revision  1 

65.  Mass.  Criminal 
Justice  Information 
&  Communications 
System-Superior  Court 
Data  Handling  & 

Scheduling  Analysis  1       8     Res.  15,000      15,000 

66.  Data  Handling  & 
Communications 
Tech.  Assistance 

&  Equipment  1       8     Equip.        20,000  20,000  —         20,000 

67.  Demonstration 
Mass.  Defenders 
Neighborhood  Of- 
fice 1        8     Dem.  9,000  9,000  —  9,000 

Governor's  Committee  278,700      145,000      423,700      30,500   454,200 

TOTAL  29  166,335    278,700      177,000      622,035    255,500    877,535 
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5 

Res. 

— — 

5 

Dem. 

2,500 

5 

Dem. 

4,950 

5 

Dem. 

4,950 

5 

Dem. 

4,000 

6 

Res. 

^  — 

12,000 

— — 

12,000 

2,500 

— 

2,500 

4,950 

— 

4,950 

4,950 

— 

4,950 

4,000 

— 

4,000 

_— 

25,000 

25,000 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW   ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNORS  COMMITTEE) 
FISCAL  1969  PROJECTS  -  COMMITTEE 


Federal  Funding 


No. 


Title 


Objec- 
Proj.  tives  Type 


Dis- 
Plan-  cretion-Total 
ning     ary         Federal  buttons 

60% 


Total 
Matching 
Contri-    Total 

Prograir 


8.  Statewide  Citizen  Action 
&  public  Education  Center 

9.  Analysis  of  Investigative 
Needs  of  District  Attorneys 

12.  Mass.  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation &  Communications 
System  -  Initial  Development 

27.  Work  Release  Legislation 

30.  Educational  Program  on 
Correctional  &  Community 
Based  Rehabilitation  Needs 

31.  Alcoholics  Comprehensive 
Treatment  Legislation 

32.  Drug  Addiction  Comprehen- 
sive Treatment  Program 
Legislation 

36.  Police  Educational  Require- 
ment Legislation 

40.  Police  Recruit  Training  Re- 
quirement Legislation 

41.  Police  Higher  Education  Act 

43.  Increase  Number  of  Superior 
Court  Judges 

46.  Educational  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram for  Probation  Officers, 
Correctional,  Parole,  and 
D.Y.S.  Personnel  Legislation 

48A.  Police  Handbook 

49.  State  Planning  Agency  Training 

50.  Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation &  Communications  Sys- 
tem -  Inventory  of  Criminal 
Justice  Data 

51.  Victimization  Studies 

52.  Demographic  Inventory  of 
Crime  Distribution 


1  Res.fc 
Dem 

2  Res. 


2 

Res. 

45,000    45J0OO 

4 

Leg. 

4 

Dem. 

4 

Leg. 

4 

Leg. 

5 

Leg. 

5 

Leg. 

5 

Leg. 

45,000 


5     Leg. 


5     Leg. 
5     Dem. 
5     Dem. 


5,000        5,000 


6     Res. 
6     Res. 

6     Res. 
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No.  Titl. 


Federal  Funding 

Dis- 

Total 

Plan—  cretion  — 

Matching 

No. 

Objec- 

ning          ary              Total 
90%      60%           Federal 

Contri- 

Total 

Proj. 

tives 

Type 

butions 

Program 

1 

6 

Dem. 

1 

6 

Leg. 

1 

6 

Res. 

1 

8 

Res. 

1 

8 

Leg. 

1 

9 

Res. 

1 

9 

Res. 

1 

9 

Dem. 

56.  Juvenile  Law  Revision  1  6     Res. 

57.  State  Technical  Assistance 
Program  1  6     Dem.  100,000100,000 

58.  Division  of  Criminal  Justice 
Assistance  Legislation 

59.  Private  Criminal  Justice 
Research  Agency 

64.  Lower  Criminal  Court  Project  Res. 

68.  Youth  Service  Division  Reor- 
ganization Legislation 

69.  Establishing  Criteria  for  Bail 

70.  Plea  Negotiation  Analysis 

71.  Juvenile  Court  Procedure  Rules 

74.  Regional  Police  Agency  Legis- 
lation 1         11     Leg. 

76.  Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation &  Communications  Sys- 
tem -  New  England  State  Police 
Administrators  Conference 

Support  1         12     Res. 

77.  Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation &  Communications  Sys- 
tem -  U.S. Department  of  Justice 
Organized  Crime  Coordination 

Project  1         12     Dem. 

78.  Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Infor- 
mation &  Communication  Sys- 
tem -  New  England  Attorneys 

General  Association  Support  1         12     Res. 

General  278,700  278,700      20,500    299,200 

Totals  30  278,700    145,000  423,700      30,500    454,200 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 
FISCAL  1969  PROJECTS  AND  FUNDING  -  LOCAL  LEVEL 


No. 
1. 

2. 

4. 
5. 

7. 
8. 

11. 
13. 

15. 


Title 


No.     Objec- 
Proj.    fives 


Federal  Funding 

Action   Planning       J.D. 
Type  Total  90%      60-75% 


Matching 

Required 

Total  Total  Total 

Federal     Matching    Program 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


Police  Sensitivity 
Training  1 

Police  Family  Crisis 
Training  1 

Police  Community 
Relations  1 

Youth  Resources 
Bureaus  3 

Crime  Scene  Search 
Training  5 

Crime  Lab 
Modernization  '1 

Police  Teletype 
Terminals  10 

Police  Dispatching 
Analysis  1 

Riot  Control 
Equipment  9 

Riot  Control  Train- 
ing Program  1 

State  Prosecutors 
Council  1 

District  Court 

Public  Prosecutors     2 

Student  Prosecutor 
Programs  2 

Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice 
in  Emergency 


24. 
33. 
34. 
35.  Police  Cadets 


Specialized  Probation 
Caseloads 

Intensive  Juvenile 
Probation 

Local  Law  Enforce- 
ment Recruitment 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

< 

3 
3 
3 

3 

4 

4 

5 
5 


Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Equip. 

Equip. 

Res. 

Equip. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 

Dem. 
Dem. 


15,000 

9,945 

12,715 

55,000 

15,000 

5,000 

13,230 

12,000 

33,580 

21,830 

7,875 

15,760 

10,000 

5,000 

4,000 

25,000 

18,000 
8,000 
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15,000  5,000  20,000 

9,945  6,630  16,575 

12,715  4,240  16,955 

30,000      85,000  46,665  131,665 

15,000  10,000  25,000 

5,000  3,335  8,335 

13,230  8,820  22,050 

12,000  8,000  20,000 

33,580  11,195  44,775 

21,830  7,275  29,105 

7,875  5,250  13,125 

15,760  10,505  26,265 

10,000  6,665  16,665 

5,000  1,665  6,665 

4,000  2,665  6,665 

20,000      45,000  30,000  75,000 

18,000  12,000  30,000 

8,000  5,330  13,330 


No. 


Titl< 


No.     Objec- 
Proj.      fives       Type 


Federal  Funding 

Action    Planning       J.D. 
Total        90%       60-75% 


Matching 

Required 

Total  Total  Total 

Federal      Matching    Program 


42.  Prosecutor  Training  1 

47.  Juvenile  Probation 
Officer  Training  1 

48.  Police  Juvenile 
Officer  Training  1 

53.  Police  Precinct 
Crime  Analysis  1 

54.  Police  Department 
Research  &  Planning  1 

60.  Local  &  Regional 
Planning  11 

61.  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion &  Control  Model 
Planning  1 

62.  Police  Department 
Management  Surveys  3 

63.  District  Attorney 
Office  Management 
Survey  1 

66.   Data  Handling  & 

Communications  Tech. 
Assistance  &  Equip.  10 

72.  Regional  Crime 
Information  Bureau     1 

73,  Regional  Crime 
Strike  Teams  1 

75.  Police  Agency  Pool- 
ing &  Sharing 
Analyses  2 


5  Dem.  2,500 

5  Dem.  5,000 

5  Dem.  4,000 

6  Res.  13,500 

6  Res.  9,000 

6  Res. 

6  Res. 

8  Dem.  29,230 

8  Dem.  8,000 

8  Equip.  109,000 

11  Dem.  8,000 

11  Dem.  8,000 


173,800 


12,000 


2,500         1,665         4,165 


5,000         3,335         8,335 


4,000         2,665         6,665 


13,500         9,000       22,500 


9,000         6,000       15,000 


173,800       19,310     193,110 


12,000         1,335       13,335 


29,230       19,485       48,715 


8,000         5,330       13,330 


109,000       72,665     181,665 


8,000         5,330       13.330 


8,000         5,330       13,330 


Totals: 


78 


11       Res.       16,000  -  -  16,000       10,665       26,665 

499,165    185,800      50,000    734,965     347,3551,082,320 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  QF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:      Police  Sensitivity  Training 
Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:     Local 


Project  Category  No:     69-1 
Type :     Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:        1 


Description: 

Design  of  sensitivity  training  program  for  police  officers  from  high  crime  and  ghetto  areas. 
Training  program  might  involve  such  subjects  as  psychology  seminars,  role  playing,  T-group, 
other  so  as  to  create  a  less  hostile  atmosphere  and  reduce  tensions  leading  to  civil  disorders. 
The  training  might  be  designed  and  conducted  by  a  university  or  consultants. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
A  A  75% 

$15,000 

520  (d)  (3) 

6  months 


State 


$15,000 


Local 


Total 


AA25% 

$5,000      $20,000 


Title:    Police  Family  Crisis  Training  Project  Category  No:    69-2 

Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime  Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    City 

Description: 

Design  of  a  police  training  program  for  dealing  with  family  crises.    Project  may  involve 
training  matter   on   domestic   relations,   the  psychological  and  sociological  concepts  of  the 
family,  the  causes  of  family  upheaval,  and  coordination  of  efforts  with  social  serving  agencies. 
This  project  would  be  undertaken  by  a  local  department  with  the  assistance  of  knowledgeable 
consultants. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 

$9,945 


6  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 

$6,630      $16,575 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Police  Foreign  Language  Training  Project  Category  No:    69-3 

Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime  Type:    Expansion 

No.  of  Projects:    3 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Cities 

Description: 

This  project  would  allow  a  police  department  or  departments,  with  a  significant  foreign 
language  speaking  population,  to  obtain  language  training  in  an  educational  setting.  The  pro- 
ject might  involve  intensive  foreign  language  immersion  training  to  be  followed  up  with  con- 
tinuing refresher  sessions.  The  emphasis  should  be  upon  conversational  fluency  rather  than 
written  ability. 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 

State 
100% 

Local 

Total 

- 

- 

$1,000 

$1,000 

9  months 

Title:    Police  Community  Relations  Project  Category  No:    69-4 

Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime  Type:    Expansion 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    City 

Description: 

A  police  department  serving  a  large  minority  group  would  design  a  comprehensive  com- 
munity relations  program.  The  project  would,  as  a  first  step,  survey  police  and  community 
attitudes,  would  incorporate  an  analysis  of  existing  programs,  and  would  result  in  recommen- 
dations on  such  matters  as  community  relations  training  and  future  program  need. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  A  A  75%  AA  25% 

Estimated  Costs  $12,715  $4,240      $16,955 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts  520  (b)  (3)       $12,715 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNORS  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Project  Category  No:    69-5 
Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    3 


Title:    Youth  Resources  Bureaus 
Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  a  local  community  to  design  or  expand  upon  a  comprehensive 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  service.  Such  a  service  might  coordinate  existing  community 
services,  provide  additional  services  as  needed,  and  act  as  a  diagnostic  and  referral  center 
for  those  in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.  It  might,  in  addition,  be  a  central  information 
source  and  make  available  such  services  as:  medical  services,  social  work  services,  voca- 
tional training,  tutorial  services,  recreational  services,  and  legal  service. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 


AA 

JD75% 

$85,000 
301  (d) 
6  months 


State 


Local        Total 
AA  40% 
JD25% 

$46,665    $131,665 


$22,000 


Title:    Statewide  Citizen  Action  and 
Public  Education  Center 

Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime 


Project  Category  No:    69-6 


Type:   Research  and  Development 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   State  -  Governors  Committee 

Description: 

The  objective  of  this  project  will  be  to  initiate  within  a  single  statewide  agency  the  cap- 
ability to  design  and  implement  at  local  levels  appropriate  citizen  action  -  crime  reduction 
programs  and  appropriate  citizen  education  programs  concerning  crime,  criminal  behavior, 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  Ultimately,  this  agency  will  be  expected  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  local  counterparts  on  the  development  of  citizen  action  programs  of 
proven  success. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:   Forensic  Science  Improvement 

Program  (Crime  Scene  Search  Training) 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-7 

Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects.:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  and  Local 

Description: 

Training:  Project  would  support  the  development  of  a  training  program  for  evidence 
technicians  and  the  formation  of  scientifically-trained  crime  scene  search  teams  to  serve 
large  police  departments  and  groupings  of  smaller  departments.  The  training  program, 
possibly  to  be  operated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  Crime  Laboratory  in  conjunction 
with  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  and  possibly  outside  consultants,  would  poten- 
tially involve  annual  retraining  to  keep  crime  scene  investigation  teams  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  (e.g.  training  in  preservation  and  cleaning  of  specimens  which  are  to 
undergo  nuclear  activation  analysis.) 

Equipment:  The  provision  of  criminalistics  equipment  for  those  police  departments  or 
groupings  of  police  departments  which  have  formed  crime  scene  search  teams  and  which 
participate  in  the  training  program  outlined  above.  Such  equipment  may  include  cameras 
and  other  photographic  equipment;  chemicals,  powders,  and  other  materials  for  testing  and 
preserving  evidence  such  as  fingerprints,  bloodstains,  and  semen  stains;  moulage  materials 
for  making  casts;  high  intensity  light  sources;  and  other  equipment  needed  by  crime  scene 
search  teams. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 

$23,000 


6  months 


State 
AA  40% 

$5,330 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 
$10,000    $38,330 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Forensic  Science  Improvement 

Program  (Crime  Laboratory  Modernization) 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-8 

Type:    Equipment/Expansion 
No.  of  Projects:    2 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  (Department  of  Public  Safety) 

Local  (Boston  Police  Department) 

Description: 

Project  No.  1:  Provision  through  State  funds  of  modern  equipment  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  Crime  Laboratory  in  general  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  Report  on  Crime  Laboratories. 

Project  No.  2:     Provision   of  consultants  to  assist  the  Boston  Police  Department  to: 

1.  Interview,    search  for,   and   select  a  qualified  director  for  its  crime  laboratory; 

2.  Evaluate  and  make  recommendations  on  present  laboratory  personnel; 

3.  Design  the  laboratory  and  make  recommendations  for  equipment;  and 

4.  Set  up  and  coordinate  the  execution  of  evidence  technician  and  evidence  technician 
supervisor  training  programs. 

Included  in  the  analysis  should  be  an  evaluation  of  the  relationship  between  the  Boston 
Police  and  Department  of  Public  Safety  Laboratories  designed  to  prevent  duplication  of 
effort. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 


AA  60% 
$5,000 


2  months 


State 


100% 
$88,000 


Local 


AA  40% 


Total 


$3,335      $96,335 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE  ON  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Analysis  of  Investigative  Needs 
of  District  Attorneys 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Governor's  Committee 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-9 

Type:    Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Analysis  of  the  investigative  needs  of  District  Attorneys  will  include  analysis  of  the  num- 
ber of  investigative  personnel  presently  available  to  prosecutors  and  the  deficiencies  in 
investigative  services.  The  object  of  the  analysis  will  be  to  determine  how  best  to  satisfy 
the  investigative  needs  of  the  prosecutor  and  the  quantity  and  allocation  of  investigative  re- 
sources required. 


Federal 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


State 
AP  10% 


Local 


Total 


AP  90% 

Committee  Budget 

4  months 


Title:    Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information 
and  Communications  System  -  Department  of 
Public  Safety  Teleprocessing  System 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-10 


Type:    Equipment/Expansion 
No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Description: 

To  provide  a  central  teletype  communications  processor  in  the  State  Police  communica- 
tions center  to  automate  switching  and  improve  the  accuracy,  speed,  and  accessibility  of  the 
teletype  communications  system. 


Federal 


State 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


- 

100% 

- 

$56,000 

10  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information  Project  Category  No:    69-11 

and  Communications  System  -  Police 
Teletype  Terminals 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders  Type:    Equipment/Expansion 

No.  of  Projects:    90 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 

Description: 

The  Committee  will  provide  assistance  to  local  police  departments  to  upgrade,  at  the 
rate  of  15  per  month,  their  terminals  to  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  Teletype  System. 
Assistance  will  be  limited  to  60  percent  of  the  difference  in  cost  between  the  present  Tele- 
type KSR  28  terminals  (leased  at  $70  per  month)  and  Teletype  ASR  28  terminals  (leased  at 
$140  per  month). 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 

State 

Local        Total 

AA  60% 

AA40% 

$13,230 

$8,820      $22,050 

1969 

6  months 

Title:    Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information  Project  Category  No:    69-12 

and  Communications  System  -  Initial  Development 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders  Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

Initial  studies  of  the  need,  scope  and  characteristics  of  an  information  system  intended  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies;  to  work  toward  definition  of  common  data 
elements;  to  develop  a  long  range  system  development  plan  and  concept;  and  to  recommend 
any  appropriate  near-term  improvements  that  appear  warranted.  The  first  study  will  be 
analysis  and  cataloging  of  the  existing  communications  systems  in  use  by  the  State  criminal 
justice  agencies.  This  analysis  will  include  an  inventory  of  the  current  communications 
systems,  covering  such  factors  as  numbers  of  channels,  capacity,  link  and  network  availa- 
bility, frequencies  reliability,  types  and  quantities  of  equipments,  locations  and  traffic  prob- 
lems.   In  more  detail  the  steps  will  include: 
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(1)  A  functional  description  and  analysis  of  the  existing  communication  system. 

(2)  The    identification   and   evaluation   of  current,  or  planned  improvements  in  existing 
State  criminal  justice  agency  communication  systems. 

(3)  A   review   of   criminal   justice    communication    system   projects   underway  or  com- 
pleted by  other  states  and  localities  and  at  the  federal  level. 

(4)  A  review  of  current  and  planned  federal  communications  regulations  and  standards 
covering  the  utilization  of  advanced  communication  techniques. 


Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AD  60%  AD  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $45,000  plus  Committee  Budget  $45,000 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  4  months 


Title:    Police  Dispatching  Analysis  Project  Category  No:    69-13 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders  Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 
Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 

Description: 

Investigation  of  more  effective  and  efficient  ways  of  deploying  and  controlling  police 
operations  through  operations  analyses  of  police  dispatching  and  patrolling  patterns  in  one  or 
more  municipalities  other  than  Boston,  with  populations  of  varying  size,  e.g.:  10,000  popu- 
lation; 50-60,000  pop.;  120-180,000  pop.    Recommend  changes  to  procedures  if  warranted. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 

State 

Local         Total 

AA  60% 

AA  40% 

$12,000 

$8,000      $20,000 

1969 

3  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Riot  Control  Communications  Equipment 
Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-14 
Type:    Equipment/Expansion 
No.  of  Projects:    2 
Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State-Dept.  of  Public  Safety  &  M.D.C. 

Description: 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  provide  police  agencies  with  equipment  that  improves 
communications  during  civil  emergencies.  It  will  enable  the  police  to  purchase  the  various 
types  of  communications  equipment  needed  to  respond  effectively  when  called  upon  for  aid 
during  a  civil  disorder. 

Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA75% 

AA25% 

$29,325 

$9,775 

520  (b)  (3) 

$29,325 

2  months 

Total 


$39,100 


Title:    Riot  Control  Equipment 
Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 


Project  Category  No:  69-15 
Type:  Equipment/Expansion 
No.  of  Projects:    9 


Description: 

This  project  would  provide  police  departments  with  equipment  that  improves  the  iden- 
tification process  at  the  time  of  arrest  during  civil  disturbances,  or  that  offers  reasonable 
but  effective  alternatives  to  the  use  of  deadly  force  including,  but  not  limited  to,  CS  or  other 
humane  chemicals  or  forms  of  gas,  as  well  as  defensive  equipment  designed  to  protect  law 
enforcement  personnel  in  riot  situations. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA75% 
$33,580 
520  (b)  (3) 
2  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AA25% 
$11,195    $44,775 


$33,580 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Riot  Control  Training  Program 
Objective:    To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime 


Project  Category  No:    69-16 
Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    City  with  High  Riot  Potential 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  a  police  department  in  an  area  of  high  riot  potential  to  undergo 
specialized  training  for  control  of  civil  disorders.  It  would  involve  special  sensitivity  train- 
ing, community-relations  training,  group  dynamics,  role  playing,  and  confrontations.  It 
would  be  given  to  a  selected  force  as  a  model  to  determine  its  effectiveness  and  to  develop 
the  curriculum. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
A  A  75% 
$21,830 
520  (b)  (3) 
6  months 


State 


Local        Total 

AA  25% 

$7,275      $29,105 


$21,830 


Title:    Organized  Crime  Prosecution  Training  Program       Project  Category  No:    69-17 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders  Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  (Attorney  General)  -  Local  (District  Attorney) 

Description: 

A  project  to  encourage  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Justice 
Department  to  undertake  a  demonstration  training  program  for  Massachusetts  prosecutors. 
The  program  would  be  for  prosecutors  involved  with  investigating  or  prosecuting  cases  in- 
volving organized  crime  activity. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
DJ  100% 
$20,000 

6  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


$20,000 
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(GOVERNORS  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:   Organized  Crime  Investigation  Training  Program 
Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-18 
Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  (Attorney  General) 

Description: 

An  intensive  training  program  in  organized  crime  should  be  conducted  by  the  Organized 
Crime  Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  the  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council.  This  project  would  involve  the 
development  of  curricula  and  the  training  of  police  personnel  from  various  departments  and 
State  agencies.  The  program  would  concentrate  on  the  particular  techniques  applicable  to 
combatting  organized  crime  and  the  establishment  of  a  nucleus  of  police  officers  throughout 
the  State  knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA75% 

AA  25% 

$9,900 

$3,240 

520  (b)  (2) 

$9,900 

6  months 

Total 


$13,140 


Project  Category  No:    69-19 

Type:    Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Title:    Preliminary  Design  of  Technical  Assistance 
Center  for  Organized  Crime  Control 

Objective:    To  Apprehend  Offenders 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  (Attorney  General) 

Description: 

Preliminary  design  of  a  State  level  Technical  Assistance  Center  for  organized  crime. 
The  center  could  provide  technical  assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies,  would  house  ex- 
perts in  the  various  techniques  of  combatting  organized  crime,  would  provide  on-the-job 
training  as  part  of  a  personnel  exchange  program,  would  aid  in  training  at  the  police  train- 
ing academies,  would  undertake  research  into  organized  crime  utilizing  several  disciplines, 
and  provide  specialized  equipment  to  law  enforcement  agencies. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  75% 

AA  25% 

$4,950 

$1,620 

520  (b)  (2) 

$4,950 

3  months 
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Total 


$6,570 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    State  Prosecutors  Council 


Objective:    To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Disposition  of  Criminals 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    District  Attorneys 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-20  revised 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  would  allow  the  district  attorneys  of  the  various  districts  to  form  a  State 
prosecutors  council  and  to  hire  a  project  director  for  the  council  who  would  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  efforts  in  the  various  districts,  for  the  development  of  proposed 
legislation,    and  for  engaging  in  research  on  problems  common  to  the  various  districts. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AA  60% 

$7,875 

301  (d)  4,000 

6  months 


Local 


Total 


AA40% 

$5,250      $13,125 


Title:    District  Court  Public  Prosecutors 

Objective:    To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Disposition  of  Criminals 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    District  Attorneys 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-21  revised 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    2 


The  demonstration  use  of  assistant  district  attorneys  in  the  District  Courts  will  seek  to 
determine  the  viability  of  an  alternative  approach  to  police  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in 
the  lower  courts.  District  Attorneys  may  undertake  to  hire  an  assistant  who  will  prosecute 
criminal  cases  and  assist  police  departments  in  the  preparation  of  warrants  and  evidence 
in  the  District  Court  or  courts.  Such  a  project  will  seek  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  and 
utility  of  an  alternative  to  police  prosecution  and  the  value  of  expanding  the  responsibilities 
of  district  attorneys  to  include  prosecution  of  all  criminal  cases  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 
$15,760 
301  (d) 
6  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AA40% 
$10,505    $26,265 


$11,885 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Student  Prosecutor  Programs 

Objective:    To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Dispositions  of  Criminals 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-22 
Type:    Demonstration/ Expansion 

No.  of  Projects:    2 


Support  for  student  prosecutor  programs  which  consist  of  the  actual  participation  by 
students,  under  supervision,  in  the  criminal  trial  process,,  Students  prepare  and  present 
prosecutions  on  lesser  criminal  charges  in  consenting  lower  courts.  The  clinical  experi- 
ence provided  will  serve  to  foster  an  awareness  of  the  prosecutory  system  among  pros- 
pective lawyers  and  thereby  serve  to  provide  the  system  with  future  personnel. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  ] 


Federal 

State 

Local         Total 

AA  60% 

AA40% 

$10,000 

— 

$6,665      $16,665 

1969 

6  months 

Title:    Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
Under  Emergency  Circumstances 

Objective:    To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate 
Dispositions  of  Criminals 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    City 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-23 

Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  the  administration  of  justice  during 
periods  of  civil  disorder.  It  would  do  this  by  providing  funds  to  a  municipality  to  develop 
a  model  plan  that  would  provide  for  at  least  the  following: 

442 


a)  Arranging    for    adequate    numbers    of    qualified   attorneys   to   represent  defendant. 

b)  Arranging  for  an  appropriate  screening  process  for  all  cases. 

c)  Establishing    reasonable    bail    procedures    and    procedures   for   releasing  persons 
charged  with  minor  offenses  on  personal  recognizance. 

d)  Establishing  temporary  facilities  for  incarcerating  individuals. 

e)  Making  judges   and   facilities    available   for   duty   in  the  municipality  where  the  dis- 
order is  occurring.. 

Federal         State  ,  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AA  75%  AA  25% 

Estimated  Costs  $5,000  —  $1,665      $6,665 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts  301  (d)  $5,000  520  (b)  $5,000 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  3  months 


Title:    Specialized  Probation  Caseloads  Project  Category  No:    69-24 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State/Regional/Local 

Description: 

This  project  would  involve  the  development  of  specialized  caseloads  for  different  types 
of  offenders  which  vary  in  size  and  in  type  of  treatment.  The  primary  objective  would  be  to 
develop  treatment  methods  geared  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  each  offender  and  to  de- 
termine the  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of  treatment.  Probation  officers  assigned  to 
supervise  specialized  caseloads  should  have  some  familiarity  with  problems  of  the  alco- 
holic or  drug  addict  for  example  and  should  be  given  special  training  in  these  areas  if  at  all 
possible. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 

State 
AA  40% 

Local 

AA40% 

Total 

AA  60% 

$8,000 

$2,665 

$2,665 

$13,330 

301  (d)  $8,000  520  (b)  (4)  $8, 

,000 

6  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Specialized  Parole  Caseloads 
Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-25 
Type:    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  would  involve  the  development  of  specialized  caseloads  for  different  types 
of  offenders  (e.g.  alcoholic,  drug  addict)  which  vary  in  size  and  in  type  of  treatment.  The 
primary  objective  would  be  to  develop  treatment  methods  geared  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  each  offender  and  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  different  kinds  of  treatment.  Parole 
officers  assigned  to  supervise  specialized  caseloads  should  have  some  familiarity  with 
problems  of  the  alcoholic  and  or  drug  addict  and  should  be  given  special  training  in  these 
areas  if  at  all  possible. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60%  AA  40%  AA  40% 

$8,000  $5,330 

301  (d)  $8,000    520  (b)  (4)  $8,000 

6  months 


Total 


$13,330 


Title:    Correction  Pre-Release  Center  Project  Category  No:    69-26  Revised 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:   1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  Department  of  Correction  and  Parole  Board 

Description: 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Correction  has  no  facility  to  which  offenders  could  be  sent 
for  intensive  pre-parole  preparation  and  post-release  guidance.  This  project  would  be  aimed 
at  the  design  of  a  community  correctional  center.  This  unit  would  serve  the  dual  function  of 
providing  services  for  the  offenders  about  to  be  released  from  one  of  the  State  institutions 
as  well  as  for  counselling,  guidance,  etc.,  to  meet  a  crisis  that  might  otherwise  return  him 
to  prison. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60%  AA  40% 

$12,330  $8,220 

301  (d)  $10,000  520  (b)  (4)  $16,330 
6  months 
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Total 


$20,550 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Research  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Project  Category  No:    69-26 A  (new) 

Processes 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  —  Department  of  Correction 

Description: 

This  project  would  analyze  the  vocational  rehabilitation  processes  as  they  are  affected 
by  group  and  individual  interactions  among  inmates  and  institutional  officers  and  staff, 
volunteers,  families,  and  the  general  public.  It  will  attempt  to  measure  and  improve  changes 
in  attitudes  during  the  course  of  a  vocational  program  and  to  develop  means  to  evaluate  and 
improve  methods  of  conducting  the  vocational  programs.  This  project  is  to  be  jointly  spon- 
sored by  the  Department  of  Correction  with  assistance  of  consultants. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AA  60%  AA  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $17,000  $11,335  $28,335 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts  301  (d)  $10,000  520  (b)  $17,000 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:   Work  Release  Legislation  Project  Category  No:    69-27 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Legislation 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

Current  Massachusetts  correctional  work  release  authority  is  too  restrictive  to  permit 
its  development  as  a  viable  rehabilitative  program.  Legislation  should  be  passed  which 
would  permit  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  as  well  as  county  Sheriffs  greater  discretion 
in  determining  who  is  eligible  for  work  release  and  when.  Partial  release  authority  should 
be  expanded  to  include  provisions  for  home  furlough,  visits  to  prospective  employers,  study 
and  training  release,  release  for  special  medical  and  dental  attention. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  -  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Vocational  Training  Analysis  Project  Category  No:    69-28 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Special  Governor's  Commission 

Description: 

This  project  would  involve:  (1)  a  study  of  the  Mass.  labor  market;  (2)  inmate  population 
with  respect  to  school  backgrounds,  interests,  lengths  of  sentence,  possibilities  for  parole; 
(3)  assessment  of  available  vocational  facilities  and  programs;  and  (4)  an  inventory  of  pri- 
vate industry  willing  to  set  up  training  programs  for  inmates.  The  purpose  would  be  to  in- 
sure available  training  and  job  placement  to'  inmates  in  the  Massachusetts  Correctional  In- 
stitutions. The  project  would  also  serve  to  implement  recent  recommendations  of  the  ACA 
study  of  vocational  and  industrial  programs  of  the  Department  of  Correction. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  100% 

Estimated  Costs  —  $10,000  —         $10,000 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  Year 


Title:    Halfway  House  Study  Project  Category  No:    69-29 

Objective:     To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:   Research 

No.  of  Projects:    3 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Department  of  Correction 

Description: 

This  project  is  designed  to  analyze  the  existing  private  Halfway  House  services  for  adults 
in  Massachusetts  by:  (1)  seeking  to  establish  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
terms  of  recidivism  reduction;  (2)  determining  what  types  of  individuals  are  helped  most; 
and  (3)  determining  what  types  of  elements  of  its  program  are  most  effective.  The  objective 
would  be  to  seek  definitive  standards  for  the  future  development  of  both  private  and  public 
community  pre-release  and  halfway  house  facilities. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AA  60%  AA  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $12,000  $8,000  —         $20,000 

Title  1  Categories  and  Amounts  520  (b)  (4)  $12,000 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Educational  Program  on  Correctional  Project  Category  No:    69-30 

and  Community  Based  Rehabilitation  Needs 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  (Private  Agency) 

Description: 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  initiate  a  comprehensive  program  for  citizen  education 
concerning  correctional  needs  including  community  understanding  and  acceptance  of  community 
based  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:    Alcoholics  Comprehensive  Treatment  Project  Category  No:    69-31 

Legislation 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  Type:    Legislation 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  consists  of  supporting  legislation  currently  being  considered  by  the  legisla- 
ture which  would  establish  a  comprehensive  alcoholism  treatment  program  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  Division  of  Alcoholism,  and  would  after  three  years,  end  the  crime  of  drunkenness 
in  Massachusetts,  the  facilities  to  deal  with  these  people  having  been  prepared  in  the  inter- 
vening three  years.  The  bill,  H,  1506,  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  the  staff  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  the  special  Task  Force  on  Alcoholism,  which  assessed  the  need  for,  and  the  costs 
of,  this  legislation,  included  a  representative  of  the  Committee  staff. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Drug  Addiction  Comprehensive  Treatment 
Program  Legislation 

Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders 


Project  Category  No:    69-32 


Type:    Legislation 
No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  enactment  of  the  comprehensive  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  legislation  will  serve 
to  expand  the  scope  of  available  treatment  facilities  for  the  care,  maintenance  and  rehabili- 
tation of  drug  effected  individuals.  The  scope  of  the  program  will  extend  to  individuals 
either  drug  addicted  or  drug  dependent.  Various  types  of  in-patient,  out-patient,  and  after- 
care facilities  will  be  constructed  in  an  effort  to  utilize  the  rehabilitative  mechanism  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Built  into  such  a  design  are  capabilities  for  further  research 
and  experimentation  into  how  best  to  react  to  problems  of  drug  abuse. 

Federal  State 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Local       Total 


Title:    Intensive  Juvenile  Probation 
Objective:    To  Rehabilitate  Offenders 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-33 
Type :    Demonstration 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  would  enable  selected  high  risk  districts  to  develop  intensive  service  proba- 
tion programs,  combining  close  supervision  with  coordinated  community  treatment  programs. 
The  services  provided  would  include  but  not  be  limited  to  counselling,  tutoring,  vocational 
training,  recreation,  and  physical  and  mental  health.  The  project  would  contain  a  research 
component. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60%  JD  60%  AA  40%  JD  40% 

$45,000  —  $23,330    $68,330 

301  (d)  $13,000  520  (b)  (4)  $25,000 

6  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Local  Law  Enforcement  Recruitment 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-34 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


A  local  police  department  would  analyze  its  existing  recruitment  and  design  a  general 
recruitment  program  or  a  specialized  program  related  to  such  problems  as  minority  re- 
cruitment. The  first  phase  would  analyze,  among  other  things,  personnel  needs,  existing 
recruitment  programs,  types  of  personnel  now  being  attracted,  etc.  Proposals  resulting 
from  this  project  might  include  a  clearer  determination  of  recruitment  needs  and  the  de- 
sign of  a  demonstration  recruitment  program  to  meet  those  needs. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60% 

$18,000 

301  (d)  $10,000 

6  months 


AA40% 
$12,000    $30,000 


Title:    Police  Cadets 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Project  Category  No:    69-35 
Type:    Demonstration 

Now  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 

Description: 

A  city  or  town  will  receive  funds  to  analyze  their  needs  for  a  police  cadet  program  and 
upon  determination  of  those  needs,  to  design  a  demonstration  police  cadet  project  for  fiscal 
year    1970   funding.     The  project  could  relate  to  the  hiring  of  young  men  between  18  and  21, 
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and  assigning  them  the  duties  described  in  Chapter  147  Section  21A  of  the  General  Laws. 
The  project  could  make  provision  for  a  high  school  equivalency  degree  if  needed,  and  for 
higher  education  at  either  the  community  college  or  4-year  college  level  as  part  of  the 
cadet  program. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AA  60%  AA  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $8,000  —  $5,330      $13,330 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:   Police  Education  Requirement  Project  Category  No:    69-36 

Legislation 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Legislation 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 
Description: 

This  project  will  support  legislation  enacted  to  require  all  applicants  to  police  depart- 
ments in  Massachusetts  to  have  a  high  school  degree.  This  requirement  would  be  mandatory 
for  all  cities  and  towns,  and  State  law  enforcement  agencies.  This  legislation  has  been  sub- 
mitted this  year. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Municipal  Police  Training  Council  Project  Category  No:    69-37 

Appropriation 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Expansion 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 
Description: 

This  project  will  support  an  increased  appropriation  for  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council  for  fiscal  1970  up  to  $70,000  in  order  to  enable  the  Council  to  develop  a  better 
statewide  police  training  program  and  fulfill  its  statutory  responsibilities. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  100% 

Estimated  Costs  $30,000  $30,000 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Title:    Municipal  Police  Training  Council  Project  Category  No:    69-38 

Program  Analysis 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Research 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 

Description: 

This  project  would  provide  funds  to  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  to  allow  it  to 
analyze  its  present  training,  to  define  training  needs,  and  to  design  a  master  plan  concern- 
ing curriculum,  facilities,  training  aids  and  staffing  for  the  MPTC. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs  £15,43( 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60% 

AA  40% 

$15,430 

$10,285 

6  months 
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(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Police  Higher  Education  Master  Plan 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Project  Category  No:    69-39 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 

Description: 

The  objective  of  this  project  is  to  devise  a  comprehensive  master  plan  on  police  higher 
education  needs  in  Massachusetts.  Research  will  be  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  educational 
background  of  police  officers  in  Massachusetts,  determine  total  education  needs  for  all 
levels  of  personnel  from  specialized  courses  through  graduate  level  studies,  review  police 
education  programs  now  available  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  and  develop  a  compre- 
hensive master  plan  for  police  educational  needs,  curriculum  to  meet  those  needs,  institu- 
tions and  staff  to  teach  the  courses,  and  appropriate  funding  measures.  In  view  of  the 
national  implications  of  this  project  and  its  importance  to  the  federal  Academic  Assistance 
Program,  the  Committee  will  seek  the  support  of  discretionary  funds  to  undertake  it.  The 
project  will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  advisory  Committee  on  Police  Education  of  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education. 


Federal 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


State 


Local 


AD  60% 

AD  40% 

$12,000 

$8,000 

6  months 

Total 


$20,000 


Title:   Police  Recruit  Training  Requirement  Project  Category  No:    69-40 

Legislation 

Type:    Legislation 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 
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Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Description: 

The  project  will  support  legislation  requiring  that  all  cities  and  towns  in  Massachusetts, 
not  just  those  over  5,000  in  population,  meet  minimum  recruit  training  standards  established 
by  the  Municipal  Police  Training  Council.    Such  legislation  has  been  submitted. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 


Title:    Police  Higher  Education  Act 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Project  Category  No:    69-41 
Type:    Legislation 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  project  will  support  legislation  to  offer  State  scholarship  aid  to  police  officers  and 
police  cadets  who  wish  to  pursue  their  higher  education.  The  State  loans  would  be  forgive- 
able  over  a  period  of  time  if  the  officer  continued  in  police  work.  The  funding  would  be  used 
for  courses  at  private  institutions,  as  well  as  general  courses  at  the  State  colleges,  com- 
munity colleges  and  the  University  of  Massachusetts.     Such  legislation  has  been  submitted. 


Federal 


State 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 
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Local 


Total 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Prosecutor  Training  Program  Project  Category  No:    69-42 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Demonstration 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Attorney  General/Local  -  District  Attorney 

Description: 

This  project  will  include  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  training  program  for 
prosecutors  which  will  center  on  instruction  by  experts  in  the  practical  problems  likely  to 
be  encountered  by  the  prosecution  in  Massachusetts.  Materials  covered  could  include 
preparation  of  evidence,  cross  examination,  search  and  seizure.  The  project  will  delineate 
the  nature,  location,  and  availability  of  treatment  alternatives  to  criminal  prosecution.  The 
objective  of  the  program  will  be  to  fashion  more  expert  and  consumate  prosecution  of  crim- 
inal cases  and  to  provide  an  awareness  of  alternative  noncriminal  dispositions. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AA  60%  AA  40%  AA  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $5,000  $1,670  $1,665      $8,335 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  3  months 


Title:    Increase  Number  of  Superior  Court  Judges  Project  Category  No:    69-43 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Legislation 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

Project  to  support  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Superior  Court  judges  through  legisla- 
tion. Determination  of  the  quality  of  the  increase  should  be  based  on  relative  national 
standards.  The  objective  served  by  the  provision  of  additional  judicial  .manpower  will  be  to 
lessen  the  strain  of  case  dispositions  on  existing  personnel  and  to  assist  in  easing  the 
state  of  congestion  in  the  Superior  Court. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Judicial  Sentencing  Conference 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Superior  Court 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-44 
Type :    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Project  will  support  the  design  and  convening  of  a  judicial  sentencing  conference  to 
foster  an  exchange  of  views  and  practices  on  sentencing.  The  objective  of  the  project  would 
be  to  foster  a  dialogue  among  judges  and  correctional  officials  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tencing process,  appropriate  alternative  dispositions  for  offenders,  community  resources 
available   for   treatment,  and  existing  weaknesses  in  sentencing  statutes  in  need  of  reform. 


Federal 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


State 


Local 


AA  60%  AA  40% 

$4,950  $3,300 

6  months 


Total 


$8,250 


Title:    Public  Defenders  Training 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Project  Category  No:    69-45 
Type :    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee 

Description: 

This  initial  training  project  would  include  the  design  and  implementation  of  in-service 
training  programs  for  public  defenders  and  for  other  interested  attorneys,  and  orientation 
training  for  new  MDC  lawyers.  The  aim  will  be  primarily  to  test  curriculum,  and  determine 
the  most  appropriate  means  for  training.  Initial  lectures  would  cover  such  subjects  as  re- 
cent procedural  changes  in  the  criminal  law,  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence,  or  the  use  of 
investigators,  lie  detectors,  or  other  investigative  resources.  Ultimately,  this  type  of  train- 
ing could  include  both  prosecutorial  and  defense  lawyers. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  1  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60% 

AA  40% 

$4,950 

$3,300 

3  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Educational  Scholarship  Program  for  Probation         Project  Category  No:    69-46 
Officers;  Correction,  Parole,  and  D.Y.S.  Per- 
sonnel Legislation  Type:    Legislation 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 

Justice  Personnel  No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  involves  the  submission  and  passage  of  enabling  legislation  to  provide  par- 
tial and  full  educational  scholarships  for  probation,  parole,  correctional  officers,  and  Divi- 
sion of  Youth  Service  personnel.  Legislation  for  this  program  has  been  submitted  for  this 
year  and  did  not  receive  a  favorable  committee  report.  It  should  be  resubmitted  for  passage 
in  the  next  legislative  session. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 


Title:    Juvenile  Probation  Officer  Training 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-47 
Type :    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  would  involve  the  expansion  of  in-service  training  programs  for  probation 
officers  working  with  juveniles.  It  would  include  in-depth  studies  of  the  role  of  the  court 
and  laws,  utilization  of  community  programs,  relationships  with  the  police,  the  school,  the 
clinics,  the  use  and  keeping  of  records,  and  techniques  of  counseling.  It  could  be  conducted 
by   local    supervisory   staff   and  consultants  and  could  be  offered  in  a  university  setting. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AA  60% 

$5,000 

520  (b)  (4)  $5,000 

3  months 
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Local 


Total 


AA40% 
$3,335      $8,335 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON   LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Police  Juvenile  Officer  Training  Project  Category  No:    69-48 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Demonstration 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Division  of  Youth  Service; 

Local  -  Police 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  the  design  and  initial  implementation  of  specialized  training 
for  police  officers  working  with  juveniles.  It  could  consist  of  such  subjects  as  legal  problems, 
sociological  problems,  growth  and  development  of  children,  techniques  of  interviewing,  the 
role  of  juvenile  court,  and  the  availability  of  community  agencies  to  deal  with  the  problems  of 
delinquents. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  1  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AA  60%  AA  40% 

$8,000  $2,665 

520  (b)  (4)  $8,000 
3  months 


Local 


Total 


AA40% 

$2,665      $13,330 


Title:    Police  Handbook  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law*' 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  System  Personnel 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Governor's  Committee 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-48A(new) 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  prepared  by  the  State  Department  of  the  Attorney  General  in  conjunction  with 
the  Governor's  Committee  would  provide  each  law  enforcement  officer  in  the  Commonwealth 
with  a  handbook  on  criminal  procedure  and  would  include  information  on  powers  of  arrest 
and  search  and  seizure.  Ultimately,  the  handbook  would  be  expanded  and  updated  to  include 
other  materials  such  as  elements  of  substantive  offenses  and  special  materials  on  drug  abuse 
and  civil  disorders. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  budget  plus  $5,000  private 

year 
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Total 


$5,000 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW   ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNORS  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    State  Planning  Agency  Training  Project  Category  No:    69-49 

Objective:    To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Type:    Demonstration 

Justice  Personnel 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  project  would  be  to  design  and  conduct  a  training  program  for  the  staff  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  and  for  local  or  regional  criminal  justice  planners.  It  would  include  such 
subjects  as  operations  research,  systems  analysis,  planning  techniques,  as  well  as  seminars 
in  the  practical  operations  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Other  areas  of  consideration 
would  be  what  field  experiences  planning  staffs  should  undergo  and  what  special  educational 
programs  should  be  available. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:    Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Information  and       Project  Category  No:    69-50 
Communications  System  -  Inventory  of  Criminal 
Justice  Data 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and  Type:    Research 

Delinquency 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  determine  the  types  of  data  that  are  currently 
available  at  each  level  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  the  location  and  availability  of  such 
data   for  use   in   conducting   statistical  analysis  and  in  preparation  for  the  design  of  a  State 
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Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center  and  Information  and  Communications  System.  This  kind 
of  inventory  would  focus  on  (1)  the  comparability  of  data  within  the  agencies,  (2)  the  resources 
expanded  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  such  data,  (3)  the  types,  quantity,  formats, 
and  storage  media  used  by  these  agencies  in  their  data  collection,  storage,  and  dissemination 
activities,  (4)  the  uses  made  of  such  data  by  each  of  the  agencies,  and  (5)  any  duplication  of 
data  collection  efforts  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 


Title:    Victimization  Studies 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 


Project  Category  No:    69-51 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 
Description: 

The  implementation  and  development  of  victimization  surveys  in  different  communities 
or  sections  of  a  large  metropolitan  area.  Such  surveys  would  focus  on  a  random  sample  of 
residents  to  determine  the  number  of  victims  of  crime  within  the  community,  the  number 
reporting  such  crimes  to  the  police,  the  reasons  for  not  reporting,  and  the  proportion  of 
nonreported  crime  to  reported  crimes  over  a  specified  length  of  time. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


AP  90%  AP 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Demographic  Inventory  of  Crime  Distribution  Project  Category  No:    69-52 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and  Type:    Research 

Delinquency 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  basic  purpose  behind  such  projects  would  be  to  arrive  at  a  more  comprehensive  pic- 
ture of  crime  within  the  large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State.  Such  projects  would  include 
an  analysis  and  description  of  the  types  of  crime  (person  vs.  property)  and  the  incidences 
and  trends  over  selected  time  periods.  The  analysis  would  focus  on  the  incidence  of  crime 
by  census  tract  units  rather  than  geographic  boundaries. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 


Title:    Police  Precinct  Crime  Analysis 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:   Local 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-53 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


The  basic  purpose  of  such  a  project  would  be  to  arrive  at  a  more  extensive  analysis  of 
the  kinds  of  crime  within  a  single  police  precinct. 

Such  a  project  would  focus  on  (a)  the  number  and  types  of  crime  reported  in  a  particular 
time  period,  (b)  the  clearance  rates  for  each  type  of  crime,  (c)  the  types  of  offenders  ar- 
rested for  these  crimes  and  their  contribution  to  the  total  number  of  crimes  reported,  (d) 
the  length  of  time  by  the  police  to  respond  to  a  selected  sample  of  offenses,  and  (e)  a  survey 
to    estimate   the  number  of  crimes  committed  within  the  district  but  not  reported  to  police. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 
$13,500 

3  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 

$9,000      $22,500 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Project  Category  No:    69-54 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Title:    Police  Department  Research  and  Planning 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local/Regional 

Description: 

This  project  would  allow  a  large  police  department  or  a  group  of  smaller  departments 
jointly  to  develop  research  and  planning  capabilities.  It  would  determine  existing  depart- 
mental needs  for  this  capability,  design  a  possible  research  and  planning  program,  and 
prepare  specifications  for  police  and/or  civilian  personnel  that  could  staff  a  planning  and 
research  unit  on  a  demonstration  basis. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 
$9,000 

6  months 


State 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 

$6,000      $15,000 


Title:    Criminal  Law  Revision  Project  Category  No:    69-55 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and  Type:    Research 

Delinquency 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission 

Description: 

This  project  is  already  underway  under  the  auspices  of  a  Criminal  Law  Revision  Commis- 
sion. It  is  reviewing  the  substantive  criminal  law,  with  the  specific  task  of  revising  Chapters 
623-223  of  the  General  Laws.  The  project  will  attempt  to  develop  general  principles  of  re- 
sponsibility, provide  a  coherent  organization,  eradicate  overlapping  provisions,  and  fill  in 
gaps  in  the  present  code.  The  reporting  will  be  done  by  law  professors  and  criminal  lawyers, 
under  the  direction  of  an  executive  committee  formed  by  the  Governor's  Committee  and  sup- 
ported by  private  funds. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


100%  Private  $50,000 


2  years 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Juvenile  Law  Revision 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 


Project  Category  No:    69-56 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor* s  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  would  support  the  Revision  of  Juvenile  code,  which  is  essentially  contained 
in  Chapter  119  Section  52-83 A  of  the  General  Laws,  to  meet  the  more  modern  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  Gault  Case,  the  Uniform  State  Laws,  and  other  State  codes.  It  will  consider 
redefinition  of  the  classification  of  youth  falling  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  police,  judges,  and  probation  officers,  detention,  and  hearings  and  disposi- 
tions. The  project  will  be  undertaken  by  Committee  staff  under  the  auspices  of  a  Juvenile 
Code  Revision  Commission. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

3  months 


Title:    State  Technical  Assistance  Program 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 


Project  Category  No:    69-57 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  the  Governor's  Committee  to  undertake  a  model  program  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  cities  and  towns  and  other  State  agencies  in  criminal  justice 
planning,  research,  and  program  development.  Technical  assistance  would  come  from  staff 
and  from  consultants  with  acknowledged  expertise  in  such  areas  as  systems  analysis,  opera- 
tions research,  and  the  application  of  technology  and  other  scientific  skills  to  criminal  justice 
problems.    The  project  would  test  the  ability  of  a  State  agency  to  fulfill  its  mandate  under  the 
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Crime  Control  Act  to  provide  technical  assistance  to  local  and  State  criminal  justice  agencies. 
Because  of  the  national  implications  of  this  model  project,  the  Committee  will  seek  support 
from  LEAA  discretionary  funds  to  undertake  this  effort.  If  it  proves  successful,  the  Com- 
mittee will  seek  future  appropriations  from  State  funds  to  expand  the  program. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AD  100% 

Estimated  Costs  $100,000  $100,000 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:    Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Project  Category  No:    69-58 

Legislation 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and  Type:   Legislation 

Delinquency 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  will  support  State  legislation  to  establish  a  permanent  State  agency  which 
would  do  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning,  be  a  central  data  collection  source  for  the 
criminal  justice  system,  and  provide  both  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  cities  and  towns 
to  improve  their  criminal  justice  capabilities.  Legislation  has  already  been  prepared  by  the 
Committee  staff  for  submission  by  the  Governor  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Private  Criminal  Justice  Research  Agency 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime 
and  Delinquency 


Project  Category  No:    69-59 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

The  purpose  of  this  project  will  be  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  and  to  develop  a  program 
design  for  a  private  non-profit  criminal  justice  research  agency  that  would  complement 
existing  research  and  development  efforts  both  by  the  Governor's  Committee  and  by  individual 
criminal  justice  agencies  within  the  New  England  area.  Such  an  agency,  which  would  receive 
both  public  and  private  support,  could  conduct  research  that  is  independent  of  that  being 
carried  out  within  the  existing  agencies,  and  could  act  as  consultant  on  proposed  research 
studies  and  on  the  development  and  evaluation  of  demonstration  projects  within  the  criminal 
justice  system. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 


Title:   Local  and  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 


Project  Category  No:    69-60 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    11 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local/Regional 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  local  communities,  either  alone  or  in  groups  or  regions,  to 
undertake  criminal  justice  planning  for  their  jurisdictions.  This  would  involve  analysis  of 
criminal  justice  problems  and  the  existing  responses,  collection  of  data,  and  preparation  of 
a  strategy  to  enhance  the  system.  Such  planning  would  be  in  cooperation  with  State  planning, 
and  could  be  undertaken  by  existing  personnel  by  newly  hired  personnel  or  by  consultants. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AP  90% 
$173,800 

6  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AP  10% 

$19,310    $193,110 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Model  Planning         Project  Category  No:    69-61 


Type:    Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Objective:    To  Expand  Knowledge  about  Crime  and 
Delinquency 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 

Description: 

This  project  will  support  selected  communities  in  undertaking  comprehensive  juvenile 
delinquency  planning  on  a  demonstration  basis.  This  would  involve  assessment  of  the  delin- 
quency problem  in  the  community,  evaluation  of  local  agencies  to  combat  the  problem,  and 
development  of  a  program  to  improve  the  community's  response.  The  planning  would  lead  to 
action  programs  for  the  community  to  undertake  at  a  later  time. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 

State 

Local        Total 

AP  90% 

AP  10% 

$12,000 

-- 

$1,335      $13,335 

1969 

6  months 

Title:    Police  Department  Management  Surveys 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management 

and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 


Project  Category  No:    69-62 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    2 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Local 
Description: 

This  project  would  allow  police  departments  to  undertake  management  studies  aimed  at 
improving  the  management  and  organization  of  the  department.  Departments  would  contract 
with  professional  police  or  private  organizations  or  other  appropriate  consultants  to  under- 
take these  studies. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA  60% 
$29,230 

6  months 
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State 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 
$19,485    $48,715 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Project  Category  No:    69-63 
Type:    Demonstration 


Title:    District  Attorney  Office  Management  Survey 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management 
and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Regional  -  District  Attorney 

Description: 

This  project  would  allow  a  District  Attorney  to  undertake  a  model  management  study  aimed 
at  improvement  in  the  organization  management  and  operations  of  his  office.  Consideration 
would  be  directed  toward  caseload  and  man  hour  allocations,  specialization  and  other  relevant 
management  practices.  The  objective  of  the  survey  will  be  to  establish  a  model  of  manage- 
ment practices  and  determine  how  such  practices  may  be  improved  in  the  interests  of  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA60% 
$8,000 

6  months 


State 


Local 
AA  40% 
$5,330 


Total 


$13,330 


Title:   Lower  Criminal  Court  Project 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management 

and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 


Project  Category  No:    69-64 
Type:    Research 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  will  consist  of  analysis  of  the  problems  and  needs  of  the  administration  of 
justice  at  the  district  court  level.  It  will  be  conducted  in  five  representative  courts  in  Greater 
Boston  (Boston  Municipal,  Roxbury  District,  East  Cambridge  District,  Waltham  District  and 
Maiden  District  courts)  and  will  focus  on  the  judicial  process,  (from  arrest  through  appeal), 
the  participants  in  the  process  (judges,  police,  defendants)  and  the  structure  which  supports 
the  process  (finances,  physical  facilities  and  statutory  framework).  The  objective  of  the  study 
will  be  determine  priority  and  longer  range  needs  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
lower  courts. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%       plus  $5,000  Ford  Foundation  Funds 
Committee  Budget 

6  months 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Project  Category  No:    69-65 


Type:   Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Title:    Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice 
Information  and  Communications 
System  -  Superior  Court  Data 
Handling  &  Scheduling  Analysis 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization, 
Management  and  Operations  of 
Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Superior  Court 

Description: 

Examination  of  the  data  handling  and  information  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts 
Superior  Court  System  directed  towards  the  potential  application  of  data  processing  tech- 
niques in  improvement  in  report  preparation,  the  docketing  process,  trial  assignment  and 
court  administrative  control.  This  examination  will  begin  with  an  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  the  Superior  Court  operations  in  Suffolk  County  (Boston). 


Federal 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


State 
100% 
$15,000 


Local 


Total 


$15,000 


3  months 


Project  Category  No:    69-66 

Type:    Research  and  Equipment 
No.  of  Projects:    To  be  determined 


Title:    Data  Handling  and  Communications 
Technical  Assistance  and  Equipment 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management 

and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State/Local/Regional 

Description: 

Technical  Assistance:  To  provide  local,  State,  and  regional  law  enforcement  agencies  with 
technical  assistance  in  the  improved  operation  of  existing  data  handling  and  communications 
systems,  and  support  to  those  agencies  in  the  planning,  acquisition,  test  and  operation  of 
future  systems  such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  Teleprocessing  System,  the  Greater 
Boston  Police  Council  Information,  Communications,  and  Command  and  Control  Systems, 
and  smaller  systems. 
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Equipment:  Communications-  To  provide  limited  communication  equipment  of  an  essen- 
tial nature  to  police  departments  pending  completion  of  the  overall  study  of  communication 
needs  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  the  development  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation and  Communications  System.  Financial  assistance  will  be  limited  to  the  follow- 
ing types  of  equipment:  (a)  Mobile  radio  equipment  (hand  held  and  automobile)  to  enlarge 
existing  mobile  capability  provided  that  no  new  frequencies  are  required  and  that  the  need  for 
such  equipment  is  justified  (base  station  equipment  will  not  be  provided  until  the  overall 
communications  survey  is  completed)  (b)  Automatic  telephone  answering  equipment  for  small 
departments,  including  relay  equipment  to  enable  State  police  or  a  neighboring  city  or  town  to 
answer;  (c)  Scramblers  (on  a  demonstration  basis  only,  provided  a  detailed  evaulation  study 
will  be  conducted  of  the  equipment)  and  (d)  equipment  required  for  participation  in  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center. 

Data  Handling-  Financial  assistance  will  be  provided  for  data  handling  and  processing 
equipment  such  as  microfilm  systems,  electric  and  electronic  accounting  machines,  and  com- 
puters provided  that  a  study,  meeting  the  approval  of  the  Governor's  Committee  is  conducted 
of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  department  or  region  and  that  procurement  is  made 
through  competitive  bidding  on  specifications  based  on  the  survey  of  needs.  Development  of 
data  processing  systems  must  be  coordinated  with  the  development  of  the  Massachusetts 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Communications  System. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal 
AA60% 
$129,000 

6  months 


State 
AA  40% 
$16,665 


Local 


Total 


AA  40% 
$72,665      $218,330 


Title:    Demonstration  Massachusetts  Defenders  Project  Category  No:    69-67 

Neighborhood  Office 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management  Type:    Demonstration 

and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Mass.  Defenders  Committee 

Description: 

The  objective  of  this  project  will  be  to  test  the  value  of  establishing  a  small  Massachusetts 
Defender's  office  in  a  high  crime  area.  The  project  will  establish  an  office  in  a  convenient 
location  in  Roxbury  where  Defender  attorneys  will  provide  service  to  their  clients.  If  possi- 
ble, the  office  will  use  black  attorneys  and  will  establish  close  relations  with  other  community 
service  agencies. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  60%  AA  40% 

$9,000  $6,000 

301  (d)  $9,000 
6  months 
468 


Total 


$15,000 
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PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Youth  Service  Division  Reorganization 
Legislation 

Objective:    To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management 
and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-68 

Type:    Legislation 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


This  project  will  support  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  reorganize  the  Division  of  Youth 
Service.  Reorganization  legislation  should  enhance  the  ability  of  the  Division  to  stimulate 
prevention  programs  and  to  rehabilitate  the  offenders  in  its  custody.  The  legislation  should 
streamline  the  administrative  procedures,  establish  an  organization  responsive  to  the  Divi- 
sion's program  priorities,  and  provide  for  coordination  of  other  State  and  local  services,  S„ 
1001,  submitted,  by  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth,  as  amended  by 
Governor  Sargent,  should  accomplish  these  objectives. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 


Local 


Total 


Title:    Establishing  Criteria  for  Bail 

Objective:    To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humaneness 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 


Project  Category  No:    69-69 
Type:    Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

Study  of  feasibility  of  applying  known  statistical  methods  to  problem  of  setting  of  bail  or 
of  release  on  recognizance. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AP  90%  AP  107 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 
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Local 


Total 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Plea  Negotiation  Analysis  Project  Category  No:    69-70 

Objective:    To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humaneness  Type:    Research 

of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  XT        .  _> 

J  No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

Analysis  of  existing  system  of  plea  negotiation  in  representative  number  of  criminal  cases 
and  development  of  appropriate  court  rules  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  parties. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 


Title:    Juvenile  Court  Procedure  Rules  Project  Category  No:    69-71 

Objective:    To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humaneness  Type:    Administrative  Changes 

of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  No^  Qf  Projects.    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  would  provide  for  the  development  of  rules  for  the  juvenile  court.  These 
rules  would  clarify  procedures  for  the  judge  to  follow,  bring  the  court  procedures  into  con- 
formity with  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions,  and  make  procedures  more  fair.  It  would  in- 
volve such  subjects  as  notice  and  provision  of  counsel  in  the  juvenile  sessions. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  3  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Regional  Crime  Information  Bureau 

Objective:    To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing 
of  Critically  Needed  Resources 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Regional 
Description: 


Project  Category  No:    69-72 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


The  aim  of  this  project  is  to  allow  a  group  of  contiguous  police  departments  to  establish 
a  regional  crime  information  bureau  which  would  service  all  of  the  departments.  This  bureau 
would  maintain  common  crime  information  files  and  provide  comprehensive  intelligence  in- 
formation on  a  regional  basis.  This  regional  crime  information  bureau  would  also  coordinate 
crime  information  with  state-wide  intelligence  agencies. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  uu-jo 

$8,000 

301  (d)  $4,000 

6  months 


AA  40% 

$5,330      $13,330 


Title:    Regional  Crime  Strike  Teams 

Objective:    To  increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing 
of  Critically  Needed  Resources 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Regional 


Project  Category  No:    69-73 
Type:    Demonstration 

No.  of  Projects:    1 


Description: 

This  project  would  allow  continuous  police  agencies  jointly  to  design  and  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  sharing  specialized  police  expertise  in  order  to  more  systematically  combat  par- 
ticular crime  problems.  Analysis  would  be  made  of  necessary  administrative  changes  that 
would  be  required  to  allow  individual  police  agdncies  to  join  together  in  order  to  share  in- 
vestigative personnel. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 

Estimated  Costs 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AA  wye 

$8,000 

301  (d)  $4,000 

6  months 
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AA40% 

$5,330      $13,330 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Regional  Police  Agency  Legislation  Project  Category  No:    69-74 

Objective:    To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing  Type:    Legislation 

of  Critically  Needed  Resources 

No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee 

Description: 

This  project  would  support  permissive  legislation  which  would  allow  municipalities  to  join 
together  to  form  regional  police  departments.  Emphasis  in  this  legislation  should  be  on  areas 
that  at  present  receive  little  or  no  full-time  police  protection. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Title:    Police  Agency  Pooling  and  Sharing  Analyses  Project  Category  No:    69-75 

Objective:    To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing  Type:   Research 

of  Critically  Needed  Resources 

No.  of  Projects:    2 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    Regional 

Description: 

This  project  would  enable  two  regional  areas  to  determine  ways  to  more  effectively  pool 
and  share  critically  needed  police  resources.  The  local  departments  would  analyze  which 
resources  might  most  appropriately  be  pooled  and  shared.  Such  resources  may  include  com- 
munications, crime  laboratory  facilities,  purchasing,  training  and  recruitment.  This  analysis 
could  then  be  followed  by  the  implementation  of  demonstration  pooling  and  sharing  projects. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  A  A  60%  AA  40% 

Estimated  Costs  $16,000  $10,665    $26,665 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969  6  months 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 


Title:    Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 

Communications  System-New  England  State 
Police  Administrators  Conference  Support 

Objective:    To  Insure  More  Effective  Coordination 
Among  Agencies  Within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System 


Project  Category  No:    69-76 


Type:    Research 
No.  of  Projects:    1 


Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee  &  Department  of  Public 

Safety 

Description: 

This  project  will  support  and  cooperate  with  the  New  England  State  Police  Administrators' 
Conference  Information  System  Project  which  is  currently  in  progress  pursuant  to  full  LEAA 
funding.  The  objective  of  the  project  is  to  determine  means  for  regional  coordination  in  law 
enforcement  communications,  information  and  intelligence  gathering  and  dissemination. 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


Federal  State 

AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 


Local 


Total 


Project  Category  No:    69-77 


Title:    Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Information  and 

Communication  System-U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  Organized  Crime  Coordination  Project 

Objective:    To  Insure  More  Effective  Coordination 
Among  Agencies  Within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  No.  of  Projects: 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  or  Agency:    State  -  Governor's  Committee,  Attorney  General 


Type:    Demonstration 


Description: 

This  project  will  involve  the  support  and  involvement  in  the  development  by  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  of  a  prototype  organized 
crime  intelligence  sharing  program  with  selected  states. 


Federal 


State 


Local 


Total 


Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio 
Estimated  Costs 
Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 
Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 


AP  90%  AP  10% 

Committee  Budget 

6  months 
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COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNORS  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTIONS 
PROJECT  YEAR  1969 

Title:    Mass.  Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Project  Category  No:    69-78 

Communication  System-New  England 
Attorneys  General  Association  Support 

Objective:    To  Insure  More  Effective  Coordination  Type:    Research 

Among  Agencies  within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System  No.  of  Projects:    1 

Eligible  Jurisdiction  ar  Agency:    State 

Description: 

This  project  will  involve  support  of  and  participation  with  the  New  England  Association 
of  Attorneys  General  in  their  efforts  to  initiate  a  program  to  develop  a  coordinated  prosecu- 
tional  system  for  counteracting  organized  crime  in  New  England. 

Federal  State  Local        Total 

Source  of  Fund  and  Ratio  AP  90%  AP  10% 

Estimated  Costs  Committee  Budget 

Title  I  Categories  and  Amounts 

Length  of  Project  in  Project  Year  1969 
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SECTION  VII 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  PROGRAM 

A.     Committee    Structure    and    Functions 

The  general  organization  of  the  Gover- 
nor's Public  Safety  Committee  (now  known  as 
the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Criminal  Justice)  is  depicted 
on  the  following  page. 

It  is  comprised  of  the  Governor,  a  thirty 
member  supervisory  board  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  chaired  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, a  nine  member  proposal  review  board 
appointed  by  the  Governor  from  Committee 
membership  and  also  chaired  by  the  Attorney 
General,  a  Juvenile  Delinquency  Technical 
Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, nine  Technical  Advisory  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee,  and  a  staff  cur- 
rently numbering  thirty-four. 

1,  Committee  Responsibilities  and  Au- 
thority 

As  stated  in  gubernatorial  executive 
orders  (See  Appendix  I)  the  Committee  has 
the  responsibility  to  advise  the  Governor  on 
all  phases  of  the  system  of  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  in  the  Commonwealth;  to 
develop  and  revise  comprehensive  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  at  State,  re- 
gional, county,  and  local  levels;  to  design 
and  conduct  programs  to  reduce  crime,  to 
rehabilitate  offenders,  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  law  enforcement,  and  to  prevent  or 
reduce  juvenile  delinquency;  to  conduct  re- 
search, collect  statistics  and  other  data,  and 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  dissemination  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in- 
formation; to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
regions  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment on  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice ; 
to  make  grants  and  administer  grant  pro- 
grams, including  the  development  of  appro- 
priate procedures  for  the  review  of  grant  ap- 
plications and  the  supervision,  evaluation,  and 
auditing  of  expenditures  of  projects  funded  by 
the  Committee,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Title  I,  Parts  B  &  C  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968;  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  effective  coordination  among  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  the  Commonwealth  and 
with  those  of  other  states. 


The  same  executive  orders  designate  the 
Committee  as  the  State  planning  agency  for 
the  Commonwealth,  pursuant  to  Section  203 (a) 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  Section  131(a)  of 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968. 

The  Committee  is  authorized  to  appoint  an 
executive  director,  and  such  research,  legal, 
clerical  and  other  staff  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  duties  and  to  pay  it  such 
compensation  as  the  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  fix.  It  is  also  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with, 
and  accept  gifts,  grants,  contributions,  and 
bequests  of  funds  from,  any  department, 
agency,  or  sub-division  of  federal,  county, 
or  municipal  government  and  any  individual, 
foundation,  corppration,  association,  or  pub- 
lic authority  for  the  purpose  of  providing  or 
receiving  services,  facilities,  or  staff  assis- 
tance in  connection  with  its  work.  Such  funds 
are  to  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer 
and  may  be  expended  in  accordance  with  the 
gift,  grant,  contribution,  or  bequest,  without 
specific  appropriation.  The  Committee  may 
expend  for  services  and  any  other  expenses 
any  amounts  that  the  General  Court  may  ap- 
propriate therefore. 


2,  Composition  of  the  Agency's  Super- 
visory Board 

The  supervisory  board  is  comprised  of 
thirty  members  appointed  by  the  Governor 
as  follows:  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  nine  District  Attorneys, 
the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Correction,  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole 
Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service 
Board,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Commission,  and  the  Police 
Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston,  all  of 
whom  serve  ex  officia;  a  mayor  and  a  select- 
man from  a  city  and  a  town  within  the  Com- 
monwealth; two  who  are  not  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  subor- 
dinate jurisdiction  or  agency,  thereof;  four 
who  are  members  of  a  city  or  town  police 
department,  not  more  than  two  of  whom  are 
chiefs;  a  sheriff;  a  representative  of  the 
Judicial  Council;  and  two  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  the  prevention 
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of  juvenile  delinquency  and  rehabilitation  of 
delinquent  youths. 

The  chairman  of  the  supervisory  board  is 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Gover- 
nor. 

Supervisory  board  membership  is  listed 
in  Appendix  II, 

The  Department  of  Justice  guidelines  re- 
quire that  State  planning  agencies  have 
balanced  representation  which  should  include 
representation  of:  (1)  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  (2)  local  law  enforcement 
agencies;  (3)  local  units  of  government  gen- 
erally; (4)  each  major  law  enforcement 
function  -  police,  corrections,  and  court 
systems,  etc.;  (5)  juvenile  delinquency  as 
well  as  crime  control  competencies;  (6) 
community  or  citizen  interest;  and  (7)  rea- 
sonable geographic  and  urban- rural  concen- 
tration of  law  enforcement  services  in  the 
State.  There  is  one  further  requirement  that 
numerical  representation  on  the  board  as 
between  State  and  local  interests  should 
generally  reflect  relative  expenditures  for 
law  enforcement. 

The  membership  of  the  Committee,  as 
constituted,  meets  Department  of  Justice 
guidelines.  For  example,  each  of  the  major 
areas  mentioned  above  is  represented,  and 
the  relative  State-local  representation  (30%- 
70%)  is  consistent  with  relative  expenditures. 

3.  Nature  of  Supervisory  Board  Service 
and  Functions 

Non  ex  officio  members  are  appointed  to 
one  year  terms  and  serve  until  the  qualifica- 
tion of  a  successor.  All  members  of  the 
supervisory  board  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, but  are  reimbursed  for  expenses  actu- 
ally and  necessarily  incurred  as  committee 
members. 

The  supervisory  board  meets  at  least  once 
during  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July  and  October  and  may  meet  at  other 
times  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The 
chairman  determines  the  meeting  place  and 
notifies  members. 


revisions  thereof,  advises  staff  upon  pro  gram 
content  and  implementation,  and  serves  as  the 
body  of  final  appeal  on  procedural  matters. 

4.  Proposal  Review  Board 

Responsibility  and  authority  for  evalua- 
tion and  approval  or  disapproval  of  grant  ap- 
plications under  Parts  B  and  C  of  Title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  is  vested  in  a  nine  member 
proposal  review  board  named  by  the  Governor 
from  full  supervisory  board  membership. 
Membership  of  the  board  is  comprised  of  the 
Attorney  General  as  Chairman,  and  eight 
persons  including: 

(a)  A  mayor  or  selectman  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, 

(b)  Representatives  of  the  following  as- 
pects of  the  criminal  justice  system:  police; 
courts;  prosecution  and  defense;  corrections, 
probation,  and  parole;  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and 

(c)  The  two  members  of  the  supervisory 
board  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of 
the  Commonwealth  or  any  subordinate  juris- 
diction or  agency  thereof. 

The  proposal  review  board  meets  at 
least  four  times  a  year  and  on  such  other 
occasions,  at  the  call  of  the  chairman,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  conduct  its  business. 
Its  members  serve  without  compensation,  but 
are  reimbursed  for  expenses  actually  and 
necessarily  incurred  as  board  members. 
Five  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

Proposal  review  board  membership  is 
listed  in  Appendix  II, 

5.  Technical  Advisory  Committees 

The  supervisory  board  is  charged  with  the 
establishment  of  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees, composed  primarily  of  experts,  in  the 
juvenile  delinquency  area  and  in  such  other 
areas  of  criminal  justice  as  it  determines 
necessary,  to  provide  initial  review  of  grant 
applications  and  to  perform  other  advisory 
functions. 


The  supervisory  board  determines  agency  The  juvenile  delinquency  advisory  corn- 

policy,  approves  the  comprehensive  plan  and        mitte  has  primary  responsibility  for  guiding 
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the  development  of  the  Commonwealth's  com- 
prehensive juvenile  delinquency  plan  under 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Members  of  the  juvenile  delinquency  ad- 
visory committee  are  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. Members  of  other  technical  advisory 
committees  are  appointed  by  the  supervisory 
board. 

As  indicated  in  Figure  58,  plans  call  for 
the  naming  of  ten  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees, as  follows: 

(a)  Juvenile  Delinquency 

(b)  Organized  Crime 

(c)  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 

(d)  Corrections 

(e)  Police 

(f)  Courts,  Prosecution  and  Defense 

(g)  Citizen  Action  and  Public  Education 
(h)  Research  and  Planning 

(i)    Management 

(j)    Science  and  Technology 

Membership  of  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees thus  far  named  is  listed  in  Appen- 
dix II. 

6.  Staff 

The  staff  is  responsible  to  the  supervisory 
board  and  acts  under  its  guidance.  It  oper- 
ates as  part  of  the  Governor's  office. 

(a)  General  staff  structure.  As  indicated 
on  the  organization  chart  which  follows 
(Figure  59),  the  staff  is  divided  into  four 
basic  sections: 

(1)  Executive 

(2)  Research,  evaluation,  planning  and 
program  development 

(3)  Public  information  and  field  service 

(4)  Administration 

The  Executive  Director  heads  the  execu- 
tive section  and  an  Associate  Director  tops 
each  of  the  three  other  sections  which  are 
divided  into  functional  subsections  headed  by 
an  Assistant  Director,  Executive  Assistant 
or  Administrative  Assistant. 

Through  use  of  symbols  and  numerals,  the 
chart  indicates  a  projected  expansion  phased 


over  the  period  July  1,  1969  -  June  30,  1970 
which  will  bring  the  staff  from  its  current 
thirty-four  to  a  final  total  of  sixty-five. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that,  although  as 
with  most  organization  charts  a  majority  of 
the  flow  shown  is  vertical,  a  great  deal  of 
horizontal  flow  between  sections  and  sub- 
sections is  contemplated.  For  example,  the 
administrative  and  field  service,  field  repre- 
sentatives must  work  in  tandem  if  confusion 
in  the  field  is  to  be  avoided.  Horizontal 
communication  between  the  field  representa- 
tives and  the  specialists  in  the  Research, 
Evaluation,  Planning  and  Program  Develop- 
ment Section  must  be  clear  and  concise  in 
order  that  the  expertise  of  these  specialists 
may  be  smoothly  brought  to  bear  upon  prob- 
lems in  the  field.  Within  the  latter  section, 
the  planning  and  program  development  people 
must  be  able  to  draw  readily  upon  the  special- 
ties residing  in  the  Research  and  Evalua- 
tion subsection. 


(b)  Executive  Section 

The  Executive  Section  currently  consists 
of  the  Executive  Director,  Deputy  Director, 
Executive  Assistant,  an  Assistant  Librarian 
and  two  secretaries.  It  is  scheduled  to  ex- 
pand to  include  in  addition,  a  librarian  and 
training  specialist,  bringing  the  sectional 
staff  to  a  total  of  ten. 

The  functions  of  the  Executive  Section  in- 
clude general  direction  of  sectional  activities 
and  maintenance  of  contact  with  the  Governor 
and  his  immediate  staff,  the  State  Legisla- 
ture, the  agency  supervisory  board  and  tech- 
nical advisory  committees,  and  with  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 

The  library  operation  has  been  placed  in 
this  section  and  accordingly,  a  program  ele- 
ment coming  under  its  direct  authority  is  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  an  informa- 
tion collection  and  dissemination  factlity  cen- 
tered in  the  Committee  Library  which  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently  links,  on  a  recipro- 
cal basis,  the  Committee,  local  and  regional 
planning  and  programmatic  effort,  and  the 
L.E.A.A.  Institute  and  other  repositories  of 
the.  fruits  of  inquiry  in  the  law  enforcement, 
criminal  justice  and  related  fields. 
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In-house  and  external  training  efforts  will 
also  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
Section. 

(c)  Research,  Evaluation,  Planning  and 
Program  Development  Section 

This  section  currently  consists  of  the 
Associate  Director  and  his  secretary,  a 
criminologist,  sociologist,  science  and  tech- 
nology specialist,  legislative  assistant,  an 
Assistant  Director  for  Planning,  Program 
Development  and  Technical  Assistance,  and 
specialist  in  the  Law  Enforcement,  Juvenile 
Delinquency,  Corrections  and  Administration 
of  Justice  areas,  and  six  interns.  It  is 
scheduled  to  expand  to  include  in  addition, 
an  Assistant  Director  for  Research  and 
Evaluation,  an  Operations  Research  special- 
ist, economist,  and  statistician,  an  Assis- 
tant Director  for  Legislation  and  Criminal 
Law  and  Procedure,  and  two  more  specialists 
in  each  of  the  planning  areas,  bringing  the 
sectional  staff  to  a  total  of  twenty-nine. 

The    functions    of  this    section   include: 

(1)  Research: 

(a)  Leading  to  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
existing  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  State  (the  police,  the  courts, 
corrections,  juvenile  delinquency)  and  exist- 
ing personnel,  procedures,  programs,  and 
budgets; 

(b)  Leading  to  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
available  resources  and  the  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions related  to  or  which  might  be 
utilized  by  the  criminal  justice  system; 

(c)  Leading  to  detailed  knowledge  of 
existing  systems  in  other  States; 

(d)  Leading  to  detailed  knowledge  of 
innovative  thinking,  projects  and  programs 
bearing  upon  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice. 

(2)  Evaluation: 

(a)  Of  how  the  existing  State  system 
compares  with  national  standards  (including 
the  President's  Commission  recommenda- 
tions) and  with  standards  of  other  States; 

(b)  Of  the  needs  and  the  goals  of  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system; 

(c)  Of  local  planning  effort; 

(d)  Of  law  enforcement  programs  and 


projects  -  both  those  within  and  without  the 
State  and  those  arising  out  of  Committee 
and/or  local  planning  and  initiative; 

(e)  Of  the  political,  environmental,  and 
economic  realities  which  bear  upon  planning 
and  program  thrust. 

(3)  Program  Development: 

On  the  basis  of  research  and  evaluation, 
development  of  detailed  program  and  project 
criteria  and  proposals  for  improvement  of 
the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem, in  terms  of  efficiency,  effectiveness 
and  economy,  in  each  of  its  areas  and  as 
an  integrated  whole.  This  will  include  stim- 
ulation of  new  project  ideas  and  formulation 
of  demonstration  projects. 

(4)  Program  Implementation: 

(a)  Development  of  a  system  of  overall 
and  specific  program  priorities,  based  upon 
the  various  areas  of  research  and  evaluative 
activity,  upon  which  in  turn,  program  de- 
cision and  selection  can  be  based  via  a  staff, 
technical  advisory  committee,  review  board 
mechanism; 

(b)  Establishment  of  programmatic  in- 
put capacity  through  development  of  local 
and  regional  planning  capabilities  and  the  re- 
quired direct  contacts; 

(c)  Development  of  the  required  legis- 
lative program  including  drafting,  hearing 
appearances,  and  general  educational  activ- 
ity. 

(5)  Technical  Assistance: 

Development  of  a  technical  assistance 
capability  based  upon  staff  research  and 
evaluation,  technical  advisory  committee  ex- 
pertise, and  familiarity  with  the  availability 
and  quality  of  consultative  talent  in  the  vari- 
ous disciplines  having  applicability  to  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  and  the 
delivery  of  this  capability  to  the  field. 

(6)  Plan  Review  and  Change: 

Use  of  the  fruits  of  research,  evaluation, 
program  development  and  implementation 
as  a  basis  for  review  of  and  updating  the 
comprehensive  plan. 
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(d)   Field  Services  and  Public  Informa- 
tion  Section, 

This  section  is  currently  comprised  of  the 
Associate  Director,  his  secretary,  a  field 
representative,  and  an  editor-press  officer. 
It  is  scheduled  to  expand  to  include  in  addi- 
tion, an  Assistant  Director  for  field  service, 
an  Assistant  Director  for  public  information, 
an  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Associate 
Director  and  two  field  representatives,  bring- 
ing the  sectional  staff  to  a  total  of  nine. 

This  section  is  the  agency's  first  line  of 
initial  and  continuing  contact  with  the  cities, 
towns,  counties,  regions  and  agencies  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  public  at  large.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  will  be  staffed  by  generalists 
skilled  in  day  to  day  dealings  with  govern- 
mental units  and  agencies,  the  press,  and 
the  public. 

The  functions  of  this  section  include: 

(1)  Evaluation: 

Evaluation  of  the  political,  environmental, 
and  economic  realities  which  bear  upon 
planning  and  program  thrust. 

(2)  Program  Implementation: 

(a)  Establishment  of  programmatic  in- 
put capacity  through  development  of  local 
and. regional  planning  capabilities  and  the  re- 
quired direct  contacts  with  cities,  towns, 
counties,  regions  and  State  agencies.  This 
includes  setting  up  state-wide  and  regional 
conferences  and  other  informational  meet- 
ings. 

(b)  Development  of  familiarity  and  con- 
tacts with  the  planning  and  programmatic 
activities  of  other  State,  local  and  private 
agencies  which  bear  upon  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  systems,  to  the  end  of 
achieving  coordination  of  effort.  Such  agen- 
cies or  activities  would  include:  model 
cities,  general  State,  local  and  regional 
planning;  urban  renewal;  health  and  mental 
health;  manpower  development;  education; 
recreation;  and  other  social  improvement 
programs;  welfare  agencies;  mental  health 
centers;  housing  authorities;  the  motor  ve- 
hicle department;  and  the  plans  and  pro- 
grams of  other  States. 


(c)  Development  of  the  capability  to 
keep  the  public  informed  about  the  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  system  and 
to  generate  public  participation  at  local,  re- 
gional and  State  levels  in  the  solution  of  its 
problems, 

(e)  Administrative  Section. 

The  administrative  section  currently  con- 
sists of  the  Associate  Director,  an  adminis- 
trative assistant,  a  senior  secretary,  two 
secretaries,  a  bookkeeper,  and  a  reception- 
ist. It  is  scheduled  to  expand  to  include  two 
executive  assistants,  one  for  field  operations 
and  the  other  for  fiscal  and  procedural  af- 
fairs, two  field  representatives,  two  analysts, 
four  secretaries  and  two  office  assistants, 
bringing  the  sectional  staff  to  a  total  of  nine- 
teen. 

The  role  of  the  administrative  section  is 
seen  as  establishing,  maintaining  and  oper- 
ating an  administrative  mechanism  which  will 
facilitate  the  substantive  comprehensive 
planning  and  programmatic  functions  of  the 
Committee  through: 

(1)  A  budgetary  function  realistically 
anticipatory  of  agency,  State  and  local  unit 
needs  and  fund  availability,  and  with  the 
capability  to  make  valid  judgements  concern- 
ing the  advisability  and/or  propriety  of  bud- 
getary content; 

(2)  A  personnel  function  equipped .  to 
classify,  search-out,  recruit  and  screen  the 
varied  disciplines  which  will  be  required 
to  man  Committee  planning  and  action  effort, 
and  to  assist  other  State  agencies  and  local 
units  in  doing  the  same; 

(3)  A  communications  function  directed 
at  continuing  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  communicative  network  linking  the  Commit- 
tee with  State,  federal  and  local  authority 
and  information  sources  in  a  manner  ac- 
curately reflecting  and  accommodating  ad- 
ministrative structure,  flow,  procedure  and 
personality; 

(4)  A  purchasing,  or  procurement  func- 
tion geared  to  acquire  and  maintain  the  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  accommodations  required 
by  the  Committee,  including  those  necessary 
to  maximum  communicative  capacity; 
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(5)  A  management  function  providing 
administrative  support  to,  and  time  and  qual- 
ity control  over ,  internal  and  external  work 
flow; 

(6)  A  monitoring  and  analytic  function 
furnishing  the  administrative  data  required 
for  initial  and  continuing  program  decision 
and  control; 

(7)  A  fiscal  function  based  upon  opera- 
tion of  an  integrated  system  connecting 
federal,  State,  Committee,  and  local  authority 
and  running  from  budgeting,  through  request, 
receipt,  deposit,  disbursement  (including 
payroll)  accounting,  reporting  and  audit, 
which: 

(a)  Exercises  firm  fiscal  control; 

(b)  Establishes  fiscal  integrity; 

(c)  Furnishes   management  guidance. 

(f)    Job   Descriptions    and  Merit  Rating 
System, 

The  staff  organization  chart  included  in 
this  section  of  the  plan  reflects  an  organiza- 
tion based  upon  personnel  available,  ex- 
perience thus  far  gained,  and  the  work  load 
itself.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  afford 
as  much  opportunity  as  possible,  within  an 
organization  of  limited  size,  for  advance- 
ment and  varied  work  experience. 

Detailed  job  descriptions  for  each  posi- 
tion are  under  preparation,  and  these  will  be 
worked  into  a  merit  rating  system  (as  part  of 
the  Governor's  office  the  agency  staff  does 
not  fall  under  State  Civil  Service)  which  will 
furnish  an  equitable  salary,  wage  and  pro- 
motional scheme  sufficiently  competitive  to 
minimize  recruitment  problems.  The  agency 
hopes  to  retain  a  personnel  consultant  to 
help  with  this  work. 

A  list  of  staff  members,  selected  biog- 
raphies of  staff  members  and  job  descrip- 
tions for  the  five  key  agency  staff  positions 
may  be  found  in  Appendix  II. 

7.  Relationships  of  Agency 

(a)  With  the  Chief  Executive. 

As  already  indicated,  the  agency  operates 
as  part  of  the  Governor's  Office,  was  created 


or  designated  by  the  Governor,  is  subject  to 
his  jurisdiction,  and  has  the  responsibility  of 
advising  him  on  all  phases  of  the  system  of 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

(b)  With  the  Legislature. 

Relationships  with  the  legislature  follow 
a  number  of  threads  as  follows: 

(1)  Solicitation  of  support  for  State  ap- 
propriation for  the  agency; 

(2)  Solicitation  of  support  for  appro- 
priation to  State  Departments  within  or 
bearing  upon  the  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice  system; 

(3)  Solicitation  of  support  for  the  agen- 
cy's legislative  program  (see  the  "Commit- 
tee" project  table  in  Section  VI  of  the  plan); 

(4)  Solicitation  support  or  opposition  to 
other  legislation  having  to  do  with  or  bear- 
ing upon  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  system. 

These  relationships  are  coordinated  with 
the  Governor's  Office,  the  Attorney  General's 
Office,  the  State  Budget  Division,  and  any 
State  Department,  other  agency  or  organiza- 
tion concerned.  They  involve  drafting,  hear- 
ing appearances  and  the  tracking  of  bills 
through  the  legislative  process. 

The  legislature  is  kept  informed  of  agen- 
cy program  developments  by  way  of  reports 
mailed  to  the  membership  (see  Appendix 
III)  and  other  communications.  Members 
are  invited  to  statewide  and  regional  con- 
ferences. 

(c)  With  Other  Units: 

(1)  Local  and  Regional  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Agen- 
cies. An  eventual  net  work  of  local  and  re- 
gional planning  activities  or  authorities, 
limited  only  by  local  desire,  fund  availability, 
and  availability  of  talent,  is  envisaged. 
Ideally,  these  authorities  will  serve  as  this 
agency's  links  with  the  locality  or  region, 
and  will  function  at  their  level  much  as  the 
agency  does  on  a  statewide  basis  —  furnish- 
ing local  input  to  the  comprehensive  plan, 
stimulating  programs  and  projects,  making 
program  fund  applications,  and  monitoring 
and  reporting.    The  first  line  of  contact  with 
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this    agency   for   these    authorities   will   be 
through  the  Field  Service  Section. 

As  indicated  in  Part  J  of  this  Section  of 
the  plan,  proposed  initial  planning  fund  allo- 
cations will  cover  the  three  major  cities  of 
the  Commonwealth,  four  representative  cities 
and  towns  and  the  most  densely  populated  re- 
gions. 

In  establishing  these  authorities,  care  will 
be  taken  to  set  up  truly  representative  super- 
visory boards  which  through  interlocking 
mechanisms  will  insure  coordination  of  re- 
gional and  local  effort 

(2)  Cities,  Towns  and  Regions.  Cities, 
towns,  counties,  and  regions  not  covered  by 
planning  authorities  are  kept  informed  of  de- 
velopments in  the  agency  program  via  peri- 
odic reports  (See  sample  report  in  Appendix 
III).  All  cities,  towns,  counties,  and  regions 
have  received  applications  and  instructions 
for  the  funding  thus  far  available,  and  each 
will  receive  a  copy  of  the  summary  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  (which  contains  instruc- 
tions for  making  application  for  action  funds) , 
and  eventually  the  entire  comprehensive  plan 
itself. 

The  interests  of  cities,  towns,  counties, 
and  regions  are  represented  on  the  agency's 
supervisory  board. 

(3)  Other  Local  and  Regional  Agencies. 
Relations  with  other  local  and  regional  agen- 
cies is  covered  in  Part  F  of  this  Section, 
Interagency  and  Inter  Program  Co-ordina- 
tion. 

(4)  State  Law  Enforcement  and  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Departments  and  Agencies. 
Representation  of  these  departments  on  the 
agency's  supervisory  board  assures  open 
lines  of  communication  and  coordination  of 
effort.  The  thinking  and  views  of  each  of 
these  department  or  agency  heads  are  in- 
corporated in  the  section  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Plan  pertaining  to  this  department 
or  agency. 

(5)  Federal  -  State  -  Local  Adminis- 
trative Flow.  There  are  thirteen  adminis- 
trative flow  charts  in  Appendix  IV  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Section  of  the  Plan  which  indi- 


cate the  nature  and  content  of  actual  and/or 
proposed  administrative  flow  between  this 
agency,  other  State  administrative  divisions, 
the  administration  and  sub-grantees.  These 
charts  include: 

(a)  Chart  #1  -Administrative  Flow 
Between  Committee  and  LEAA 

(b)  Chart  #2  -Grant  Application,  A- 
ward,  State  Appropriation  and  Account  As- 
signment 

(c)  Chart  #3  -Letter  of  Credit  Re- 
ceipts and  Disbursement 

(d)  Chart  #4  -Federal  and  Private 
Checks  Receipts  and  Disbursement 

(e)  Chart  #5  -Petty  Cash 

(f)  Chart  #6  -Disbursement  System 
and  Type  Forms 

(g)  Chart  #6a-Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments Form  Copies 

(h)  Chart  #7  -Purchasing,  Printing, 
Postage,  Central  Supply  and  Reproduction 

(j)  Chart  #8  -Hiring,  Raises,  Con- 
tracts 

(k)  Chart  #9  -Space  Rental,  Tele- 
phone, Data  Processing  and  Reproduction 
Equipment 

(1)    Chart  #10-Group  Insurance 
(m)  Chart  #11 -Administrative      Com- 
munication   Between    Committee    and    Sub- 
grantee 

One  of  the  major  administrative  prob- 
lems confronting  the  agency  is  weaving  local, 
State,  and  federal  rules,  regulations,  and 
procedure  into  a  compatible  workable  whole. 
These  tables  are  an  attempt  to  outline  in 
graphic  form  how  the  agency  proposes  to  do 
this, 

8,   Individual  Responsibilities 

The  following  individuals  will  have  the 
following  responsibilities: 

(a)  Receiving  and  Processing  Sub-grant 
Applications. 

Gardner  Jackson,  Jr.,  Associate  Director 
for  Administration  and  Grant  Management, 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee,  Room 
1230,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts   02116,  Telephone  727-5497. 

(b)  Maintaining   Fiscal   and   Accounting 
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[Records,    Disbursing   Funds  and  Submitting 
Financial  Reports. 

Same  as  (a)  above. 

(c)  Submitting  Substantive  Reports  Re- 
quired by  the  Administration. 

Sheldon  Krantz,  Executive  Director,  Gov- 
ernor's Public  Safety  Committee,  (Same 
address  and  telephone  as  above). 


Governor's  Public  Safety 
Committee;  for  State  Funds 

Committee  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice -  Public  Support 
Fund;  for  Private  Con- 
tributions 


B.  Grant  Administration  Procedures 
1.  Accounting  and  Fiscal  Control 


All  funds  coming  to  the  agency  are  de- 
posited with  the  State  Treasurer  and  are 
therefore  subject  to  the  State's  central  ac- 
counting system  and  to  annual  audit  by  the 
State  Auditor. 

The  Administrative  flow  charts  in  Appen- 
dix P7  of  this  section  of  Plan  indicate  in  some 
detail  the  award,  receipts  and  disbursement 
system  which  has  been  established. 

The  agency  will  work  with  the  six  basic 
receipts  and  expenditure  accounts  which  are 
shown  below  together  with  fund  inputs: 


Omnibus  Crime  Control  & 
Safe  Streets  Acts  -  Planning; 
for  Planning  Funds,  Discre- 
tionary Funds  and  Institute 
Funds 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  & 
Safe  Streets  Act  -  Action; 
for  Action  Funds 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  - 
Planning;  for  Planning 
Funds 

Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  - 
Action;  for  Action  and 
Training  Funds 


In  addition  to  the  central  records  main- 
tained by  the  State  Comptroller,  the  Agency 
will  maintain  the  following  records: 

a.  Cash  and  In-kind  Receipts  Journal 

b.  Cash  Disbursement  Journal  (combined 
with  Voucher  Register) 

Co  Payroll  Register 

d.  General  Ledger  (for  each  and  con- 
solidated as  indicated): 

1.  State  Appropriation 

2.  Private  Contributions 

3.  LEAA  Planning 

4.  Discretionary  Funds 

5.  Institute  Funds 

6.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Planning 

7.  Consolidation  of  1-6 

8.  LEAA  Action 

9e  Juvenile  Delinquency  Action 

10.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Training 

11.  Consolidation  8-10 

12.  Consolidation  1-11 

e.  General  Journal 

f.  Supportive  Records 

1.  Individual  Earnings  Records 

2.  Cumulative  Leave  Record  (vacation 
and  sick  leave) 

3.  Time  and  Attendance  Records 

4.  State  Forms: 

a.  Requisitions 

b.  Purchase  Orders 

c.  Expense  Schedules 
d„  Standard  Invoices 
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i  ; 


ports 


rative) 


e.  Travel  Vouchers 

f.  Equipment  Records 

h.  Contractors  Statements  and  Re- 

iQ  Federal  Grant  Awards 

j.  Agency  Reports  (fiscal  and  nar- 

k.  Subgrant  Awards 

10  Subgrantee   Reports  (fiscal  and 


narrative) 


Simplified  versions  of  systems  estab- 
lished for  accounting  for  Planning  and  Action 
funds  and  for  recording  subgrantee  expendi- 
tures are  shown  on  the  following  pages0  It 
will  be  noted  that  these  provide  for  the  ap- 
propriate percentile  distributions  of  planning 
and  action  funds  and  for  recording  the  special 
expense  categories  (personnel,  riot,  or- 
ganized crime,  corrections,  and  public  edu- 
cation) upon  which  the  Administration  will 
require  reporting. 

Budget  preparation  has  and  will  be  based 
upon  careful  analysis  of  time  and  work  load 
factors,  existing  salary  and  wages  in  the  mar- 
ket place,  and  the  prevailing  price  structure 
for  equipment  and  supplies.  Analysis  of  sub- 
grantees  budgets  and  expenditures  will  be 
based  upon  the  same  data. 

Audits  of  State  Departments  (including 
this  agency)  and  regional  commissions  are 
undertaken  annually  by  the  State  Auditor's 
Department,  and  these  should  fulfill  require- 
ments relative  to  them.  The  State  Division 
of  Accounts  audits  cities,  towns,  and  counties 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  where  possible,  its 
audits  will  be  utilized.  However,  the  divi- 
sion does  not  get  to  each  town  every  year, 
and  accordingly,  in  the  absence  of  division 
audit  this  agency  will  contract  for  auditing 
coverage  with  professional  auditors. 


2.  Subgrant  Administration 

(a)  Information    to    Units   of   State    and 
Local  Government. 


Conferences,  personal  contact  and  the 
mail  have  been  and  will  be  used  to  inform 
units  of  State  and  local  government  of: 


(1)  The  availability  of  subgrant  funds. 

(2)  The  procedures  to  be  used  in  apply- 
ing for  funds. 

(3)  The  amount  of  funds  available. 

(4)  The  availability  of  assistance  in 
preparing  applications. 

(5)  The  roles  and  responsibilities  in- 
volved in  subgrant  application  and  adminis- 
tration. 

(6)  Progress  being  made  toward 
achieving  plan  goals. 

The  nature  and  content  of  communications 
is  indicated  by  the  materials  listed  below. 
(See  Appendix  V). 

(1)  Letter,  memoranda  and  application 
forms  -  riot  prevention  and  control. 

(2)  Memoranda  to  cities,  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  Regional  Commissions  informing 
them  of  the  availability  of  planning  funds. 

(3)  Instructions  for  completion  of  Plan- 
ning Grant  Application. 

(4)  Planning  Grant  Application  Forms. 
Note:  the  planning  grant  forms  and  instruc- 
tions are  for  regional  feasibility  studies  - 
one  of  the  four  types  (City  Planning,  Local 
Planning,  Regional  Planning,  Regional  Feasi- 
bility) of  planning  applications  prepared. 
There  are  differences  in  requirements  and 
criteria  between  the  various  types,  however 
the  regional  feasibility  documents  are  in- 
cluded alone  as  sufficiently  representative. 

(5)  Memorandum  to  State,  local  and 
private  agencies  inviting  attendance  at  re- 
gional conferences. 

(6)  Instructions  for  completion  of  ac- 
tion grant  forms. 

(7)  Action  grant  application  forms. 

(8)  Instructions  for  grant  award  form. 

(9)  Grant  award  form. 

The  listing  above  is  arranged  in  calendar 
order  of  issuance  and  contains  the  adminis- 
trative requirements  and  criteria  for  each 
type  of  grant  application*  The  last  four 
items  listed  will  be  published  as  part  of  a 
summary  of  the  plan  which  will  be  distributed 
to  all  State  units,  cities,  towns,  counties, 
and  regions.  The  summary  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  at  the  impending  regional 
conferences.  It  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  table  of  the  projects  from  among  which 
prospective  applicants  will  be  asked  to 
choose.  This  table  of  projects  and  accom- 
panying explanation  and  instructions  can  be 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

PLANNING,  DISCRETIONARY,  INSTITUTE,  STATE  AND  PRIVATE  FUNDING  CONSOLIDATED 


debit       credit    balance 


\.  Assets: 

I.  Accounts  Receivable 

1.  Increase:       Grant  Award,  #,  date 

2.  Decrease:      Request  #,  date;  federal  voucher  #, 

date;  state  voucher  #,  date;  account  # 

II.  Cash 

1.  Increase: 


2.  Increase: 

3.  Increase: 


Request  #,  date;  federal  voucher  #, 
date;  state  voucher  #,  date;  account  # 
State  Appropriation  and  allotment 
account  # 

Private  contribution,  state  voucher 
#,  date;  account  # 

4.  Decrease:      Allocation  of  40%  to  local  planning, 

account  # 

5.  Decrease:      Petty  cash,  State  Form  CD5,  date, 

account  # 

6.  Decrease:      State  Planning  Agency  expense  payment; 

schedule  #,  date;  invoice  #,  date; 
account  # 
7."  Decrease:      Grant  refund  payment,  schedule  #,  date, 
invoice  #,  date,  account  # 

III.  Petty  Cash 

1.  Increase:       Deposit;  State  Form  CDS,  schedule  and 

invoice  #,  date,  account  # 

2.  Decrease:      Payment;  State  Form  CD21,  schedule  and 

invoice  #,  date,  account  # 

IV.  Local  Planning  Fund:    Cash 

1.  Increase:       Allocation  of  40% 

2.  Decrease:      Sub-grant  Award,  #,  date 

V.  Sub-Grantee  Accounts:    Cash 

1.  Increase:    Sub-grant  Award,  #,  date 

2.  Decrease:      Payment  sub-grantee;  request  #,  date; 

schedule  #,  date,  invoice  #,  date; 
account  # 

3.  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable 

1.  Increase:  State  Planning  Agency;  expense  item; 
requisition  #,  date;  purchase  order  #, 
date;  account  # 

Sub- grantee  fund  request,  #,  date 
Grant  refund  due;  grant  #,  date 
Payment  Sub-grantee;  request  #  date; 
schedule  #,  date;  invoice  #,  date; 
account  # 


2.  Increase: 

3.  Increase: 

4.  Decrease: 


464,500 


100,000 

100,000 

50,000 


464,500 
100,000  364,500 


100,000 

200,000 

250,000 

50,000  200,000 

200  199,800 


10,000  189,800 
100  189,700 


200 


10,000 


50 


200 


150 


50,000         50,000 
10,000   50,000 


10,000 


5,000   5,000 


10,000 

5,000 

100 


5,000 


10,000 
15,000 
15,100 


10,100 
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13 


14 


15 


16 


Special  Supplies  and  Expenses 
650  Refund  of  Income  Receipts 

555  Tuition,  Ed.  Stipend  and  Supplies 

658  State  Employees  Group  Insurance 

(State  Share) 

659  State  Employees  Group  Insurance 

(Federal  Share) 
679  Other  Expenses  -  Sub-Grants 

Office  and  Administrative  Expenses 

682  Memberships 

683  Bond  -  Insurance 

685  Postage 

686  Administrative  Supplies  and  Expenses 
686(a)  Books  and  Publications 

687  Telephone 
699  Other 

Equipment 
712  Office 

613  Housekeeping 

Rentals 
731  Automotive 

736  Office  Equipment 

742  Space 

749  Other 

Expenditure  Control  Account 


debit      credit    balance 
100 


5,000 


50 


15,150 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF   CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 

ACTION  FUND  ACCOUNTING 


A.  Assets 


I.  Accounts  Receivable 

1.  Increase:       Grants  Award  #,  date 

2.  Decrease:      Request  #,  date;  federal  voucher  #, 

date;  state  voucher  #,  date 


II.  Cash 

1.  Increase: 

2.  Decrease: 

3.  Decrease: 


Request  #,  date,  federal  voucher  #, 
date;  state  voucher  #,  date 
Allocation  25%  State  Action 
Allocation  75%  Local  Action 


III.  State  Action  -  Cash 

1.  Increase:       Allocation  25% 

2.  Decrease:      Sub-grant  award,  award  #, 

date,  type 
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debit       credit    balance 


665,500  665,500 

200,000    465,500 


200,000  200,000 

50,000  150,000 

150,000  -0- 

50,000  50,000 

10,000  40,000 


5.  Decrease:      Payment  of  expense  item;  schedule  #, 

date;  invoice  #,  date,  account  # 

6.  Decrease:      Payment  of  grant  refund;  schedule  #, 

date;  invoice  #,  date;  account  # 


C.  Funding 

1.  Increase: 

2.  Increase: 

3.  Increase: 

4.  Increase: 


Federal  Funds,  Grant  #,  date 
State  Funds,  Appropriation 
Private  Funds 
Non- Federal  In-kind 


5.  Decrease:      Expenditures  for  Period 


debit      credit     balance 
10,000  100 


100 


-0- 


464,500  464,500 

100,000  564,500 

50,000  614,500 

614,500 

15,150  599,350 


Notes: 

(1)  A  separate  General  Ledger  will  be  maintained  for  each  funding  source: 

1.  Planning  Awards 

2,  Discretionary  Awards 
3#  Institute  Awards 

4,  State  Appropriation 

5.  Private  Contributions 

(2)  Control  Sheets  will  be  maintained  for  recroding  sub-grantee  receipts  and  expenditures 
as  reported  on  sub-grantee  financial  reports.    See  sheets  attached. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

(GOVERNOR'S  PUBLIC  SAFETY  COMMITTEE) 


Expense  Accounts 
Account    Object  Code 


Item 


Debit       Credit     Balance 


03 


03 


06 


08 


10 


11 


12 


Salaries  and  Wages 
149  Professional 

219  Clerical 

Non  Employees 
149  Consultant  and  Contract  Services 

219  Clerical 

Housekeeping 
371  Supplies 

379  Other  Expenses 

Heat 
402  Heat,  Light,  or  Power  Purchased 

Travel 
451  Fares,  Hotel,  Meals 

454  Private  Auto 

Advertising  and  Printing 
550  Advertising 

553  Mimeo,  Multigraphing  and  Addressing 

559  Printing  and  Binding 

Maintenance  and  Repairs 
601  Contract  Services 


10,000 
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IV.  Local  Action  -  Cash 

1.  Increase:       Allocation  7b-/0 

2.  Decrease:      Sub-grant  award,  award  #, 

date,  type 

V.  Sub-grant  Account  (State) 

Note:    Sub-grant  accounts  will  be  arranged  in  the 
following  categories: 
Riot 

Organized  Crime 
Corrections 
Public  Education 
Other 


1.  Increase: 

2.  Decrease: 


Sub- grant  award,  award  #,  date,  type 
Sub-grant  payment,  request  #,  date; 
schedule  #,  date,  invoice  #,  date 


VI.  Sub-grant  Account  (local) 

1.  Increase:       Sub-grant  award,  award  #,  date,  type 

2.  Decrease:      Sub-grant  payment,  request  #,  date; 

schedule  #,  date;  invoice # 

B.  Liabilities: 

Accounts  Payable 

1.  Increase:       State  Sub-grantee  fund  request; 
request  #,  date 

Local  Sub-grantee  fund  request, 
request  #,  date 

State  sub-grant  payment,  request  #, 
date;  schedule  #,  date,  invoice  #,  date 
Local  sub-grant  payments,  request  #, 
date;  schedule  #,  date;  invoice  #,  date 


2.  Increase: 

3.  Decrease: 

4.  Decrease: 


Funding 

1.  Increase: 

2.  Decrease: 


Federal  Grant,  award  #  date 
Expenditures  for  period 


Expense  Account:     Sub-grants 

Fund  Request 
Fund  Request 


debit      credit    balance 
150,000  150,000 

10,000    140,000 


10,000 


10,000 


5,000 
5,000 


10,000 
5,000        5,000 


5,000        5,000 


5,000        5,000 

5,000        5,000 

5,000 


-0- 


665,500    665,500 
10,000  655,500 


5,000 
5,000 


5,000 
10,000 
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found  in  Appendix  VI  of  the  Administrative 
Section  of  the  plan. 

A  list  of  Governor* s  Public  Safety  Com- 
mittee forms  can  be  found  in  Appendix  V  of 
the  Administrative  Section  of  the  Plan. 

(b)  Subgrant  Monitoring,  Evaluation,  and 
Disbursement  of  Funds. 

Short  term  evaluation  of  programs  and 
projects  will  be  based  upon  a  monitoring  sys- 
tem involving  field  visits  by  representatives 
of  the  Field  Service  and  Administration  Sec- 
tions of  the  agency  and  by  a  reporting  sys- 
tem involving  quarterly  financial  and  narra- 
tive reports. 

Administrative  judgments  will  be  based 
upon  budgets,  time  schedules,  expense  his- 
tories and  the  administrative  requirements 
and  criteria  set  forth  in  application  forms 
and  instructions. 

Substantive  judgments  will  be  based  upon 
the  general  criteria  set  forth  in  instructions 
and  specific  criteria  developed  for  each  pro- 
gram or  project  along  the  lines  suggested  in 
the  piece  entitled  "The  Need  and  Purpose  for 
Evaluative  Research"  which  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  IX  of  this  section. 

Copies  of  the  following  report  forms  and 
instructions  relative  thereto  can  be  found  in 
Appendix  V, 

(1)  Grantee's   Report  of  Expenditures 
and  Expenditure  -  Form  GPSC-12. 

(2)  Grantee's  Progress/ Final  Report  - 
Form  GPSC-13. 

(3)  Field  Service  Report  Forms. 

(4)  Governing  Body  GPSC-4-(GP). 

As  indicated  in  its  title,  Form  GPSC-12 
will  be  used  both  for  fiscal  reporting  and 
for  fund  requests.  The  instructions  accom- 
panying the  form  (see  Appendix  V)  and  the 
flow  charts  found  in  Appendix  rv  set  forth 
the  disbursement  system  contemplated. 

The  field  service  report  forms  in  Ap- 
pendix V  will  be  used  to  record  field  trip 
impressions  so  that  the  agency  will  have 
on  file  a  written  history  of  field  experi- 
ence. 


The  instructions  accompanying  the  pro- 
gress/final and  governing  body  reports  (see 
Appendix  V)  explain  the  purpose  of  the  forms 
and  procedure  relative  to  their  uses. 

(c)  Sub-Grant  Review,  Denial  and  Ter- 
mination. 


The  staff  of  the  Committee  will  originally 
review  each  application  to  determine  if  it 
meets  criteria  for  content  and  design  and 
established  priorities.  If  not,  the  applica- 
tion will  be  returned  for  modification.  After 
staff  review,  all  applications  will  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  advisory  committee (s) 
named  by  the  full  Committee,  with  a  cover 
memorandum  describing  the  proposed  pro- 
ject, how  it  fits  within  the  comprehensive 
plan  and  the  priorities  established  for  the 
year,  what  funds  are  available  for  projects 
of  this  nature,  and  other  relevant  information. 
These  advisory  committees  will  consist  of 
persons  with  knowledge  or  experience  in  a 
given  field. 

Technical  advisory  committees  will  meet 
periodically  and  consider  all  proposals  within 
their  areas  of  expertise.  A  committee,  if  it 
desires,  may  have  an  oral  presentation  made 
to  it  by  prospective  grantees.  The  panel  will 
review  the  substantive  proposal,  the  budget, 
the  staffing,  and  the  time  requirements, 
among  other  criteria.  It  will  then  return 
applications  to  the  staff  with  recommenda- 
tions for  modification,  approval,  or  denial. 

After  staff  and  advisory  Committee  re- 
view, all  applications  will  be  forwarded  with 
recommendations,  to  the  proposal  review 
board  for  decision. 

The  board  shall  evaluate  and  approve  or 
disapprove  grant  applications  under  Part  B 
and  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  com- 
municate its  decisions,  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  to  applicants.  Five  members  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

If  the  application  is  returned  to  the  appli- 
cant by  the  staff  or  advisory  committee  with 
recommendations  for  modification,  the  appli- 
cant can  either  attempt  to  make  such  modi- 
fications or  request  that  the  application  be 
considered  in  its  unmodified  form  by  the 
Proposal  Review  Board. 
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The  Board  will  make  a  formal  decision 
on  applications  submitted  to  it  by  a  techni- 
cal advisory  committee  or  by  an  applicant 
whose  application  has  been  returned  to  it. 
The  Proposal  Review  Board  may  also  re- 
quest that  an  oral  presentation  be  made  by 
an  applicant,  advisory  committee  members, 
or  staff  members.  In  cases  where  a  mem- 
ber of  a  technical  advisory  committee  or  the 
Proposal  Review  Board  is  an  applicant  or 
may,  for  other  reasons,  have  a  conflict  of 
interest  on  a  given  proposal,  he  will  dis- 
qualify himself  from  voting  on  the  proposal,, 
The  Board  will  make  periodic  reports  to  the 
full  Committee  on  its  decisions.  On  the 
basis  of  these  reports,  the  full  Committee 
may  decide  to  adjust  the  established  cri- 
teria on  priorities  on  planning  or  action 
grants. 

The  Crime  Control  act  requires  that 
there  be  appropriate  review  of  the  procedures 
by  which  actions  are  taken  by  the  State 
planning  agency  with  regard  to  applications. 
The  full  Committee  will  perform  this  final 
review  function  upon  written  appeal.  Each 
applicant  will  be  informed  of  his  right  to  ap- 
peal and  be  given  a  deadline  by  which  ap- 
peals must  have  been  received  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  chart  on  the  following  page  depicts 
the  application  review  system.  The  award 
approval  from  which  is  executed  by  the  At- 
torney General  is  included  after  the  chart. 

Denials  will  normally  be  based  upon  any, 
or  a  combination  of  the  following: 

(1)  Unavailability  of  funds  to  adequate- 
ly fund  program  or  project. 

(2)  Poor  design. 

(3)  Conflict    with    substantive    and/or 
administrative  criteria, 

(4)  Conflict  with  plan  priorities. 

In  cases  where  substantive  or  administra- 
tive monitoring  uncovers  cause  for  termina- 
tion of  programs  or  projects  funded  under 
Part  B  or  C  of  the  Act,  the  question  will  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  technical  advi- 
sory committee  with  staff  recommendation. 
The  same  steps  then  will  be  taken  as  with 
application  review,  ending  with  the  grantee's 
right  of  procedural  appeal  to  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 


Terminations  will  normally  be  based  upon 
any,  or  combination  of  the  following: 

(1)  Extended  failure  to  meet  reporting 
and/or   other   administrative  requirements. 

(2)  Demonstrable   misuse   of  funds  or 
use  for  purposes  other  than  those  projected. 

(3)  Extended  failure  to  meet  program  or 
project  time  table. 

(4)  Demonstrable   inability   to  conduct 
program  or  project* 

C.  Plan  Review  and  Revision 

The  Governor's  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  maintain  on  file  with  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Administration  an  approved  plan  not 
more  than  one  year  in  age.  This  will  require 
that  the  plan  be  reviewed  and  revised  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  and  approved  annually 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  section 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  describes  how  such 
annual  review  will  be  accomplished. 

Evaluation  will  be  a  major  staff  require- 
ment of  the  Governor's  Committee.  A  sys- 
tematic analysis  of  the  total  plan,  its  goals, 
objectives,  and  projects,  has  been  built  into 
the  subgrant  procedures.  Quarterly  progress 
and  financial  reports  will  be  used  to  facili- 
tate the  evaluation  process  leading  to  review 
and  revision  of  the  plan  itself. 

Projects  have  been  grouped  into  functional 
categories  defined  by  specific  objectives. 
These  projects  will  be  evaluated  on  the  basis 
of  achieving  their  own  objectives  and  on  how 
well  they  serve  the  overall  objective  of  the 
plan.  The  Governor's  Committee  will  use  the 
evaluation  as  the  rational  basis  for  deter- 
mining revisions  required  in  the  plan. 

Quantifiable  evaluation  will  be  done  for 
each  project  wherever  possible.  This  will 
allow  for  the  measurement  of  accomplishment 
of  the  project  in  terms  of  project  objectives 
and  their  contribution  to  the  overall  plan 
objectives. 

There  obviously  will  also  be  many  pro- 
jects where  quantifiable  data  will  not  be 
available.  Narrative  data  Will  then  be  de- 
veloped from  quarterly  progress  reports  and 
field  trip  information,  analyzed  and  related 
to  established  goals. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee    on   Law    Enforcement   and   Administration   of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

GRANT  APPLICATION  APPROVAL 

The  Proposal  Review  Board  of  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  hereby  approves* 

for  award  the  application  of 


in  the  amount  of  $. 


for  the  programs  or  projects  enumerated  in  the  Grant 


Application  subject  to  any  limitations  or  conditions  set  forth  in  Attachment  B  to  this  approval. 


Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 
Proposal  Review  Board 


By: 


Robert  H0  Quinn,  Attorney  General 
and  Chairman 


date  signed 


*PRB  Meeting  date 
Project  No. 


Grant  No. 


Attachment  B 


Special  Conditions 


Approval  of  the  application  of 


by   the  Proposal  Review  Board  of  the 


Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  for  programs  or  projects  related  to. 


as    authorized   by   Section 


of  the   Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 


Streets  Act  of  1968  (P.L.  90-351,  82  Stat.  197),  is  contingent  upon  the  following  Special  Con- 
ditions: 
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It  is  recognized  that  in  its  first  phases  the 
evaluation  -  revision  process  will  be  rudi- 
mentary. With  the  introduction  of  more 
sophisticated  means  of  evaluation,  the  de- 
velopment of  statewide  policies  on  contro- 
versial issues,  the  compilation  and  analysis 
of  information,  and  extended  monitoring  of 
projects,  the  Governor's  Committee  will  be 
in  a  position  to  effect  increasingly  mean- 
ingful revisions. 

The  Massachusetts  Comprehensive  Plan 
has  indicated  that  solution  to  the  problem  of 
collecting  adequate  information  about  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  crime,  and  its  analysis 
and  dissemination,  is  one  of  the  major  needs 
of  the  Criminal  Justice  System.  To  deal  with 
this  problem,  the  Governor's  Committee  is 
recommending  the  development  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts Criminal  Justice  Information  and 
Communication  System  which  will  include  a 
State  Criminal  Justice  Statistical  Center. 
Other  projects  in  the  plan  dealing  with  the 
need  for  increased  information  include  vic- 
timization studies  to  determine  who  is  being 
affected  by  crime  and  demographic  inven- 
tories of  crime  distribution  to  develop  a 
more  comprehensive  picture  of  crime  within 
major  metropolitan  areas.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  data  bases  will  provide  more 
adequate  and  complete  information  for  plan- 
ning and  program  development  and  will,  in 
themselves,  require  revisions  in  the  plan. 

Basically,  the  plan  will  be  reviewed,  re- 
vised, and  reported  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice through  a  series  of  reports  (substan- 
tive, financial,  and  data  reports),  using  the 
following  steps: 

(1)  Identifying  Plan  and  Project  Goals 
and  Objectives; 

(2)  Measuring  progress  of  projects  both 
quantifiable  and  through  narrative  and  des- 
criptive evaluation  against  plan  and  project 
objectives; 

(3)  Re-allocating  financial  resources  on 
the  basis  of  plan  and  program  achievements, 
and  fund  availability;  and 

(4)  Initiating  necessary  revisions  and 
making  submission  to  the  LEAA. 


D.  Information  Dissemination 

Agency  policy  and  planning  includes  pro- 
vision for  maximum  participation  in  pro- 
grams designed  to  inform  units  of  State  and 
local  government  of  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advances  in  law  enforcement  at 
national,  State,  and  local  levels. 

As  already  described  in  Part  A  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  plan,  the  agency  library  will  play 
a  pivotal  role  in  linking  this  agency  with  the 
Institute  and  other  repositories  of  knowledge, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  local  and  State  units  on 
the  other. 

E„  Reporting  Requirements 

Administrative  flow  chart  #1  in  Appendix 
IV  of  this  section  of  the  Plan  outlines  the  vari- 
ous types  of  reports  to  the  administration 
which  this  agency  anticipates  making,  is  will- 
ingtomake  and  is  capable  of  making.  This  in 
eludes: 

(1)  Plan  submissions  and  revisions. 

(2)  Substantive  reporting  on  plan  and  pro- 
gram development  and  administration  on  a 
semi-annual  basis. 

(3)  Fiscal  reporting  on  a  quarterly  basis. 

Sub-grantee  monitoring  and  report  re- 
quirements (See  Part  B-2  of  this  Section)  and 
the  agency  accounting  system  (See  Part  B-l 
of  this  Section)  have  been  set  up  and  or- 
ganized so  as  to  furnish  the  required  infor- 
mation, 

F.  Interagency  and  Interprogram  Coordi- 
nation 

Prime  responsibility  for  interagency  and 
interprogram  coordination  lies  with  the  Field 
Service  Section  of  the  agency,  and  this  sec- 
tion will  examine  with  the  Office  of  Planning 
and  Program  Coordination  within  the  State 
Executive  Office  for  Administration  and  Fi- 
nance, linkages  of  law  enforcement  planning 
to  planning  for  welfare,  housing,  recreation, 
urban  renewal,  and  other  governmental  ser- 
vices. 


It  is  quite  possible  that,  because  of  prob-  As    suggested   in   the   guide,  coordinative 

lems  uncovered  in  the  programmatic  process,  mechanisms    such   as  common  task  forces, 

revisions  will  have  to  be  effected  more  fre-  exchange  of  work  programs,  sharing  of  staff; 

quently  than  the  required  yearly  basis.  subcontracting  work;  use  of  overlapping  tech- 
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nical  or  policy  committees;  and  joint  funding 
will  be  explored. 

In  addition,  direct  contacts  with  model 
cities,  welfare,  urban  renewal,  health,  man- 
power development,  and  education  programs 
will  be  expanded,  as  well  as  those  with  wel- 
fare agencies,  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters, housing  authorities  and  the  State  motor 
vehicle  department, 

The  most  obvious  involvement  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Committee  in  federal  programs  other 
than  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  is  the 
designation  of  the  Committee  to  administer 
the  provisions  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  This 
designation  was  made  in  Executive  Order  61 
dated  September  23,  1968.  While  guidelines 
for  allocations  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  have  been  late  in  coming,  the  Governor's 
Committee,  considering  juvenile  delinquency 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  criminal 
justice  picture,  undertook  juvenile  delinquen- 
cy planning  and  contemplates  funding  action 
projects  under  both  Acts. 

Massachusetts  has  a  high  proportion  of 
Model  Cities  programs.  In  each  case  where 
a  city  or  a  regional  planning  group  including 
such  cities  is  undertaking  a  planning  project 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  supervisory  board 
representation  of  Model  Cities  and  Communi- 
ty Action  agencies,  if  operative,  is  required. 
Representatives  of  all  such  agencies  in  the 
Commonwealth  were  invited  to  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  Conference  on  November 
30,  1968,  and  will  also  be  invited  to  attend 
the  regional  conferences  which  will  follow 
immediately  after  Justice  Department  Ap- 
proval of  the  first  year  comprehensive  plan. 


could  be  correlated  with  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act.  The  summary  of  such  programs 
in  Appendix  VII  of  the  Administrative  Section, 
developed  by  the  Committee  staff  indicates  the 
considerable  coordination  this  effort  will 
require. 

The  proposed  New  England  Regional  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Council, 
made  up  of  the  executive  director  and  se- 
lected staff  members  of  State  planning  agen- 
cies, will  operate  to  coordinate  the  plans 
and  programs  of  the  New  England  States. 

The  agency  will  support  three  projects 
during  project  year  1969  to  improve  co- 
ordination among  criminal  justice  agencies. 
Two  of  these  projects  relate  to  New  England 
area  coordination.  The  first  is  the  New 
England  State  Police  Administrators  Com- 
pact criminal  intelligence  program.  During 
project  year  1969,  the  Department  of  Justice 
provided  funds  to  NESPAC  to  allow  it  to 
analyze  ways  in  which  police  communication 
and  information  and  intelligence  information 
could  be  improved  on  a  coordinated  basis 
throughout  the  NESPAC  area.  The  Commit- 
tee supports  this  project  and  anticipates  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  implement  the 
recommendations  re  suiting  from  the  NESPAC 
study. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  England 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  (NEAAG) 
is  also  contemplating  the  development  of  a 
New  England  regional  project  to  coordinate 
intelligence  information  in  organized  crime 
cases.  The  Committee  also  supports  this 
proposed  effort  and  anticipates  providing 
some  financial  assistance  for  implementing 
the  proposals  resulting  from  that  study. 


Also  invited  to  participate  in  these  con- 
ferences will  be  representatives  of  other 
federal  programs  and  public  and  private 
agencies  many  of  which  are  funded  through 
other  federal  and  State  programs.  The  Com- 
mittee is  also  represented  on  the  Federal 
Executive  Board  comprised  of  regional  direc- 
tors of  federal  agencies  maintaining  offices 
in  Boston. 


Finally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts has  been  asked  by  LEAA  to  participate 
with  a  limited  number  of  States  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  prototype  automated  organized 
crime  data  system  with  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Again,  the  Committee  deems  this  to  be  a 
program  with  high  future  potential  and  gives 
the  project  its  full  support. 


The    Institute    of    Law   Enforcement   and  In  project  year   1970    and  project  years 

Criminal  Justice  has  indicated  its  intention         1971-1973,   aside   from   the    support  of  the 
of  identifying  other  federal  programs  which        projects    described    above,   the    Committee 
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will  support  at  least  four  additional  projects 
to  improve  coordination  within  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system,,  These  projects  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  Demonstration  development  of  police 
involvement  in  interagency  community  plan- 
ning; 

(2)  Development  of  a  staffed  statewide 
Prosecutor's  Council; 

(3)  Demonstration  creation  of  a  Senten- 
cing Council  for  Judges;  and 

(4)  Formation  of  an  Organized  Crime 
Prevention  Council  (to  continually  review 
the  problem  of  organized  crime  and  coordi- 
nate the  effort  against  it  by  federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies) e 

The  Crime  Control  act  gives  high  priority 
to  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  law  enforcement 
resources.  The  Governor's  Committee 
agrees  with  this  priority.  A  majority  of 
police  agencies  in  Massachusetts  are  small 
in  size  (less  than  10  officers),  and  as  a  re- 
sult, cannot  alone  provide  total  police  ser- 
vices to  citizens  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. In  addition,  because  Crime  Con- 
trol funds  are  so  limited,  in  many  cases, 
their  use  can  be  maximized  by  providing 
one  grant  jointly  to  several  contiguous  police 
agencies  to  support  a  common  need. 

During  project  year  1969,  the  Committee 
will  support  several  regional  police  pro- 
grams. First  of  all,  from  three  to  five 
grants  will  be  made  to  interested  regional 
groupings  of  police  departments  to  allow 
for  the  development  of  the  pooling  and  shar- 
ing of  such  police  resources  and  services  as 
communications,  training,  crime  labora- 
tories, and  purchasing. 

Further,  demonstration  grants  will  be 
provided  to  at  least  two  regional  areas: 
(1)  to  develop  a  regional  crime  information 
bureau;  and  (2)  to  develop  a  regional  crime 
strike  team  for  the  investigation  of  major 
crimes. 

Finally,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  this 
legislative  session  to  allow  the  permissive 
consolidation  of  police  departments.  Since 
police  service  in  certain  areas  of  the  State 
might  well  be  improved  by  such  consolida- 
tions, the  Governor's  Committee  supports 
this  legislation. 


In  project  year  1970  and  in  project  years 
1971-1973,  the  Committee  will  continue  and 
expand  its  support  for  the  pooling  and  sharing 
of  police  services  and  programs  in  the  follow- 
ing areas:  (1)  crime  information;  (2)  investi- 
gation; (3)  communications;  (4)  training;  (5) 
crime  laboratories;  (6)  civil  disorders;  and 
(7)  purchasing.  In  each  case,  steps  will  be 
taken  to  insure  that  regional  development  is 
consistent  with  State-level  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  will  support 
projects  for  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  cor- 
rectional services  both  within  Massachusetts 
and  within  the  New  England  Regional  Area. 


G.  Encouragement  of  Local  Initiative 

The  entire  sub-grant  administrative  pro- 
cess, as  described  in  Part  B-2(a)  and  (b) 
from  application  to  final  report,  is  designed 
to  solicit  and  encourage  local  initiative  in 
the  choice,  development  and  conduct  of  pro- 
grams and  projects. 

The  statewide  conference  held  last  Novem- 
ber provided  a  platform  for  the  voicing  of 
local  concerns,  as  will  the  impending  re- 
grional  conferences  and  similar  gatherings 
planned  for  the  more  distant  future. 

On  both  State  and  federal  levels  the  Com- 
mittee is  seeking  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  technical  assistance  capability 
which  can  make  a  genuine  contribution.  On 
the  former  level  by  way  of  its  Division  of 
Criminal  Justice  Legislation  which  is  des- 
cribed in  Part  H  following,  and  on  the  latter 
level  in  its  application  for  discretionary 
funds. 

The  police  handbook  project  (#69-48A)  is  a 
good  example  of  a  how-to-do-it  manual 
which  has  been  well  received  by  State  and 
local  police  throughout  the  State. 

It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Field 
Service  Section  of  the  staff,  through  its  regu- 
lar contacts  throughout  the  State,  to  maintain 
the  policy  of  assuring  that  local  ideas  and 
suggestions  are  solicited  and  carefully  con- 
sidered. 
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H.  State  Assumption  of  Costs 

As  indicated  in  the  instructions,  it  is 
difficult  for  State  and  local  governments  to 
make  extended  commitments,  however,  the 
thrust  of  Committee  activity  will  unques- 
tionably lend  encouragement  to  the  accep- 
tance of  greater  responsibilities  on  the  part 
of  State  and  local  government  and  to  greater 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice  by  State  and  local  units. 

Experience  to  date,  indicates  genuine  and 
broad-based  concern  about  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  and  willingness  to  commit 
time  and  resources  to  their  solution,  if  a 
reasonable  degree  of  success  is  assured  by 
the  methods  proposed.  It  is  then  a  vital 
role  of  State  and  local  planning,  through  use 
of  planning  funds  and  application  of  action 
funds,  to  propose  and  prove  out  better 
methods,  to  communicate  these  methods 
across  the  spectrum  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  system,  and  to  inform 
the  general  public  and  legislative  authori- 
ties from  whence  support  for  broad-based 
implementation  must  come  (see  project  #69- 
6,  State-wide  Citizen  Action  and  Public  Edu- 
cation Center). 

More  specifically,  at  the  State  level,  the 
plan  project  tables  in  Appendix  VI  reveal 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  proposed  match- 
ing contribution  at  this  level  will  come  from 
projects  wholly  financed  by  State  appropria- 
tion. These  projects  include:  #69-8  Foren- 
sic Science  Improvement  Program  (Crime 
Laboratory  Modernization);  #69-10  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  Teleprocessing  Sys- 
tem; #69-28  Vocational  Training  Analysis; 
#69-37  Municipal  Police  Training  Council 
Appropriation;  and  #69-65  Superior  Court 
Data  Handling  and  Scheduling  Analysis. 

These  projects  represent  only  portions 
of  the  overall  programs  of  State  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  agencies,  which 
have  been  intensively  promoted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  should  not  be  judged 
as  comprising  the  total  increases  budgeted 
by  these  agencies  which  have  received  Com- 
mittee support. 

The  project  tables  in  Appendix  VI  of  this 
section  list  eleven  Committee  supported 
legislative   projects   which  will  involve  the 


State  in  additional  commitments  of  resources. 
These  include:  #69-27  Work  Release  Legis- 
lations; #69-31  Alcoholics  Comprehensive 
Treatment  Legislation;  #69-32  Drug  Addic- 
tion Comprehensive  Treatment  Program 
Legislation;  #69-36  Police  Educational  Re- 
quirement Legislation;  #69-40  Police  Recruit 
Training  Requirement  Legislation;  #69-41 
Police  Higher  Education  Act;  #69-43  In- 
creased Number  of  Superior  Court  Judges; 
#69-46  Educational  Scholarship  Program  for 
Probation  Officers,  Correctional;  Parole  and 
D.Y.S.  Personnel  Legislations;  #69-58  Divi- 
sion of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  Legisla- 
tion; #69-68  Youth  Service  Division  Reor- 
ganization Legislation;  and  #69-74  Regional 
Police  Agency  Legislation. 

Of  perhaps  most  far  reaching  implication, 
is  the  Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Assis- 
tance Legislation  (see  copy  of  proposed  legis- 
lation in  Appendix  VIE  which  envisages  the 
expansion  of  the  existing  planning  agency  into 
a  division  which  will  ultimately  administer 
a  large  State  appropriation  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  State,  regional  and  local 
units  and  for  grants  to  bolster,  supplement, 
and  improve  local  and  regional  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  systems.  The 
trebling  of  the  State  appropriation  budgeted 
for  the  planning  agency  is  hoped  to  be  a 
precursor  of  such  State  action. 

On  the  local  level,  due  to  the  staging  and 
timing  of  programmatic  input,  there  is  less 
concrete  indication  of  local  assumption  of 
additional  responsibility*  However,  prac- 
tically all  evidence  available  points  in  this 
direction.  For  example,  one  town  which  has 
sought  and  received  Committee  help,  at  its 
town  meeting  in  March  voted  to  double  the 
size  of  its  police  force.  The  multitude  of 
plans  afoot  for  police  departmental  reor- 
ganization and  institution  of  locally  sup- 
ported sensitivity  programs  appear  to  be 
clear  indications.  In  addition,  the  aforemen- 
tion  State  assistance  program,  based  upon 
recognition  of  severely  pressed  local  tax 
bases  and  limited  technological  resources, 
will   facilitate  local  assumption  of  costs. 

The  prescribed  records  of  sub-grantees 
(See  Appendix  V)  maintained  in  support  of 
the  non- supplanting  requirement  will  be  used 
by  the  planning  agency  to  monitor  the  trend 
in  State  and  local  unit  assumption  of  costs. 
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I*  Non- Supplanting  Requirement 

The  relationship  of  the  non-supplanting 
requirement  and  the  State  assumption  of 
costs  requirement  is  alluded  to  in  the  prior 
section,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  description 
in  that  section  bears  upon  this  requirement,. 

Compliance  with  the  requirement  will  be 
documented  by  the  procedures  called  for  by 
the  Instructions  and  certification  form  which 
can  be  found  in  Appendix  VI. 

Sub-grantee  supportative  records  will  be 
audited  and  abstracted  annually,  or  for  each 
grant  period, 

J.  Allocations  to  Units  of  State  and  Local 
Government 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  requires  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Law  Enforcement  and  Adminis- 
tration of  Criminal  Justice  (Governor's  Pub- 
lic Safety  Committee),  designated  by  the 
Governor  as  the  State's  law  enforcement 
planning  agency,  make  available  to  units  of 
general  local  government,  or  combinations 
of  such  units,  40%  of  all  federal  funds 
awarded  for  planning  activities,  and  75%  of 
all  federal  funds  awarded  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  programs  and 
projects.  It  further  requires  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  is  accomplished  reflect, 
(i)  the  needs  and  requests  of  units  of  local 
government,  and  (ii)  an  appropriate  balance 
allocation  of  funds  between  State  and  local 
units  and  between  cities,  towns,  counties  of 
various  sizes  and  their  regional  or  metro- 
politan grouping. 

As  already  described  in  Section  11(a)  ac- 
counting and  Fiscal  control,  the  general  led- 
ger systems,  for  planning  and  action  funds 
calls  for  allocation  to  a  local  planning  ac- 
count and  to  State  and  local  action  accounts 
of  the  appropriate  proportions  (40%  plan- 
ning, 25%  -  75%  action)  of  incoming  funds. 
These  accounts  will  serve  as  a  control  lead- 
ing to  proper  allocation  of  funds. 

On  November  30,  1968,  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst,  the  Committee 
sponsored  a  conference  for  State  and  local 
officials,  and  representatives  of  public  and 
private  agencies  interested  in  all  aspects  of 


law  enforcement  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice.  In  addition,  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  has  traveled  throughout  the 
State,  talked  with  representatives  of  public 
agencies  concerned  with  crime,  surveyed 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies on  both  State  and  local  levels,  contacted 
mayors  and  selectmen  to  discuss  in  detail 
their  problems  and  needs,  requested  and  re- 
ceived proposals  from  police  chiefs  through- 
out the  Commonwealth,  met  with  representa- 
tives of  such  organizations  as  the  Massachu- 
setts League  of  Cities  and  Towns  and  the 
Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police  Association, 
and  toured  and  received  suggestions  for 
changes  from  various  of  the  community- 
based  and  private-agency  facilities  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  major  purpose  of  the 
Conference  and  these  contacts  has  been  to 
determine  how  in  conformity  with  the  act 
the  limited  amounts  of  funds  available  could 
best  be  utilized. 

The  Committee  plans  to  conduct  similar 
conferences  regionally  to  inform  local  offici- 
als, to  promote  discussion  of  local  problems 
and  possible  solutions,  and  to  provide  a  forum 
for  an  interface  among  the  representatives  of 
components  of  the  entire  law  enforcement 
system  and  related  disciplines.  The  first 
series  of  these  regional  conferences  (4)  are 
scheduled  for  June  30,  July  1,  2  and  3,  to 
inform  local,  regional  and  State  units  about 
the  plan,  the  types  of  programs  and  projects 
that  may  be  funded  under  it,  and  how  funds 
may  be  obtained, 

1.  Planning  Funds: 

Because  few  guidelines  existed  for  de- 
veloping an  appropriate  formula,  the  Com- 
mittee staff  devoted  considerable  time  to 
assessing  how  funds  could  best  be  distributed 
on  a  rational  and  equitable  basis  and  in  a 
way  which  will  generate  constructive  local 
contribution  to  the  planning  process,  and 
build  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  a  con- 
tinuing capability  at  that  level  for  criminal 
justice   planning  and  program  development. 

Under  the  initially  proposed  version  of  the 
Act,  it  was  intended  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  allot  planning  funds  to  local  units 
of  government  or  combination  of  such  units 
of  50,000  or  more  population.  Since  some 
two  dozen  Massachusetts  communities  would 
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have  qualified  under  these  terms,  it  was  not 
felt  that  making  planning  funds  available  to 
all  of  them  under  existing  legislation  would 
prove  effective  because:  (1)  there  are  very 
few  good  staff  people  and  consultants  avail- 
able, and  therefore,  the  more  widely  plan- 
ning funds  are  distributed,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  encourage  competition  among  our 
communities  for  the  limited  human  resources 
available,  and  the  less  likely  we  are  to  de- 
velop meaningful  planning  capability  at  the 
local  level;  (2)  planning  funds  earmarked  for 
local  communities  are  limited,  individual 
grants  would  not  be  large  enough  to  make 
possible  useful  contributions  to  the  compre- 
hensive plan;  (3)  if  a  large  number  of  plan- 
ning projects  were  funded,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  time  consuming  to  provide  effective 
quality  control;  (4)  limiting  most  local  plan- 
ning grants  to  cities  will  not  encourage  the 
development  at  the  local  level  of  the  breadth 
of  perspective  needed  in  planning  for  many 
aspects  of  criminal  justice  system;  (5)  many 
local  units  do  not  have  an  adequate  fiscal 
base  to  support  criminal  justice  planning  on 
a  continuing  basis;  (6)  limiting  funds  to 
relatively  large  cities  may  not  generate  in- 
puts reflecting  the  needs  of  other  types  of 
communities. 

Again,  based  on  the  aforementioned  con- 
tacts with  local  units  of  government,  it  was 
determined  that  planning  funds  should  be 
available  both  to  local  and  regional  units  for 
several  purposes:  (1)  to  allow  a  city  or  a 
smaller  community  to  engage  in  planning  for 
their  total  criminal  justice  system;  (2)  to 
allow  a  city  or  a  smaller  community  to  en- 
gage in,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  extensive 
planning  on  one  part  of  their  criminal  jus- 
tice system;  and  (3)  to  allow  a  regional 
grouping  of  communities  to  engage  in  (1) 
or  (2)  above.  Based  upon  these  experi- 
mental projects,  the  Committee  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  determine  for  the  second 
year  the  level  of  planning  which  can  and 
should  be  undertaken  at  local  and  regional 
levels. 

The  following  allocation  formula  for  the 
$185,800  available,  which  finally  evolved, 
attempted  to  provide  for  flexibility  in  the 
type  of  planning  undertaken  across  the  State 
and  to  reflect  the  types  of  program  which 
local  and  regional  officials  had  indicated  that 
they  were  willing  to  undertake: 


(a)  Local  Planning.  Allocation  of  $50,000 
to  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  Common- 
wealth which  have  significantly  larger  popu- 
lations than  the  rest  (Boston,  Worcester,  and 
Springfield)  to  permit  them  to  undertake  com- 
prehensive planning,  on  a  demonstration 
basis,  for  their  total  criminal  justice  system 
or  a  significant  part  of  that  system. 

Allocation  of  $50,800  to  other  local  units- 
these  funds  to  be  available  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  communities  (one  town  with  a  popu- 
lation of  25,000  or  less,  one  town  or  city  of 
approximately  25,000  to  50,000  in  popula- 
tion, and  two  towns  or  cities  with  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  50,000  to  125,000) 
wishing  to  design  a  planning  capability  which 
could  serve  as  a  model  for  communities  of 
similar  sizes  and  with  similar  problems,  or 
wishing  to  concentrate  on  a  specific  problem 
such  as  juvenile  delinquency  prevention. 


(b)  Regional  Planning.  Allocation  of 
$85,000.  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  planning  by  regional  groups  in  the 
C  ommonwe  alth. 

The  Utilization  of  regional  grouping  for 
planning  reflects  the  conclusion  that  sound 
planning  for  improvement  of  many  of  the 
criminal  justice  responsibilities  of  local  units 
of  government,  such  as  law  enforcement, 
community  prevention  services,  and  correc- 
tions, must  involve  regional  sharing  and  co- 
ordination efforts.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
plore in  detail  again  the  fact  that  the  current 
law  enforcement  effort  is  fractionalized  and 
that  individual  communities  rarely  have  suf- 
ficient resources  to  provide  all  needed  com- 
munity services.  Also,  aside  from  police 
services,  most  local  criminal  justice  func- 
tions, jails  and  prosecution,  for  example ,  are 
provided  at  the  county  level.  Such  considera- 
tions are  the  basis  for  the  position  taken  by 
the  Justice  Department  in  the  guidelines  that: 
"Planning  efforts  on  a  regional,  metropolitan 
area,  or  other  'combined  interest'  basis  are 
encouraged  and  should  receive  priority.,, 

In  its  communication  with  regional  group- 
ings, counties,  and  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Committee  sought  funding 
applications  for  three  types  of  regional  plan- 
ning projects  as  follows: 
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(1)  Projects  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  regional  planning  commission  undertak- 
ing criminal  justice  planning. 

(2)  Projects  calling  for  a  group  of  cities 

and    towns    jointly  beginning  comprehensive 
planning. 

(3)  Projects  calling  for  a  group  of  cities 
and  towns  jointly  beginning  planning  in  a 
specific  area  of  law  enforcement  and  crim- 
inal justice. 


The  reasoning  behind  the  first  type  pro- 
ject was  that  Massachusetts  is  divided  into 
twelve  planning  regions  by  statute,  each  with 
its  own  planning  commission,  and  that,  these 
commissions  could  serve  as  vehicles  for 
regional  criminal  justice  planning.  The  gen- 
eral authorizing  legislation  under  which  seven 
of  the  twelve  existing  commissions  have  been 
organized,  Chapter  40B  of  the  General  Laws, 
was  enacted  in  1955.  Five  other  such  planning 
bodies  have  been  created  by  special  legisla- 
tion. With  one  exception,  all  of  these  com- 
missions are  presently  authorized  to  do  social 
as  well  as  physical  and  economic  planning. 

Because  the  commissions  currently  have 
neither  criminal  justice  planning  capability 
nor  the  approval  of  communities  within  their 
region  to  undertake  such  planning,  the  Com- 
mittee felt  it  appropriate  that  initial  planning 
grants  to  commissions  be  made  in  order  for 
them  to  study  the  feasibility  of  their  under- 
taking criminal  justice  planning  for  all  or  a 
portion  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  their  re- 
gion. 

In  making  regional  commission  grants 
the  Committee  plan  calls  for  assignment  of 
priority  to  grants  to  the  four  regional  plann- 
ing commissions  that  are  composed  of  com- 
munities with  combined  population  of  more 
than  400,000:  (see  map  following  this  page) 
the  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council  (Bos- 
ton), the  Central  Massachusetts  Regional 
Planning  Commission  (Worcester),  the  Lower 
Pioneer  Valley  Regional  Planning  Commis- 
sion (Springfield) ,  and  the  Southeastern  Mass- 
achusetts Regional  Planning  Commission 
(New  Bedford  and  Fall  River).  Grants  to 
these  regional  bodies  alone  would  provide 
planning  funds  to  combinations  of  communi- 
ties containing  4.2  million  of  the  Common- 
wealth; 5,2  million  1965  population. 


The  second  and  third  type  project  involves 
funding  groups  of  communities  either  a  sub- 
state  region  as  designated  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  Administration  and  Finance  (see  map 
following  this  page)  or  any  other  alternative 
regional  groupings  of  communities  having 
mutual  problems  and  indicating  a  desire  to 
form  a  regional  planning  authority  for  com- 
prehensive planning  purposes.  Priority  for 
these  type  projects  would  be  given  to  those 
regions  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
population  and  incidence  of  crime. 


(c)  General.  Under  this  overall  alloca- 
tion plan  for  local  planning,  there  are  then 
four  basic  types  of  grants  contemplated: 

(1)  Grants  to  the  three  largest  cities 
in  the  State  for  comprehensive  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  planning,  or  for 
planning  for  a  significant  segments  of  their 
systems. 

(2)  Grants  to  four  representative  and 
varying  types  localities  (cities  and  towns)  for 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  planning. 

(3)  Grants  to  planning  commissions  to 
finance  studies  of  the  feasibility  of  their 
undertaking  comprehensive  planning  for  all  or 
a  portion  of  the  towns  in  their  regions. 

(4)  Grants  to  other  regional  groupings, 
sub-state  county,  or  otherwise,  which  indicate 
a  desire  to  undertake  comprehensive  or  spe- 
cific law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
planning. 

This  overall  allocation  plan  is  judged  by 
the  Committee  as  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives of  providing:  (1)  the  best  avenues  to  a 
balanced  distribution  among  cities,  towns, 
and  counties  of  various  sizes,  and  their  re- 
gional or  metropolitan  groupings;  (2) priority 
in  funding  local  planning  to  the  State's  major 
urban  and  metropolitan  areas  and  other  areas 
of  high  crime  incidence  and  potential;  and 
(3)  a  maximum  response  to  need. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  there  are  so  few 
qualified  people  available  for  local  planning, 
many  communities  have  asked  that  the  Com- 
mittee staff  provide  this  service,  and  many 
local  officials  have  indicated  their  strong 
support  for  such  an  effort.    The  Governor's 
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REGIONAL  DATA 
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-0- 

ra    ".errrii  Vissachusetls 
S)     'erlonl   Plinn'T 
Co-i^lsslcn 

rtr.   David  H.   Kellogg 
Plannlrr  Director 
70  Elm  Street 
Worcester     C1L20 
(617)    (1)  756-7717 

Chapter  LOB 
G.  L. 
formed,  1963 

959.9 

11.86 

L25.200 

6.0 

2 

72,389.27 

.17 

.08 

Northern  Middlesex 
fe    ;.-"n   Co^.-ds«lon 
^       formerly 

Greater  Lowell  Area 
Planning  Commission 

Mr.   Harold  Kramer 
Exi*c.  Director 
20L.  Ml-dle  Street 
Lowell     01852 
(617)    (1)  L5L-8021 

Chapter  LOB 
G.  L. 
formed,   1963 

19L.L 

2.1.0 

165, 5L7 

3.5 

2 

loo, 071. L  5 

.% 

.15 

n   Central  Merrimack 
y    Valley  Regional 

Planning  Commission 

Mr.  Richard  Toung 

Director 

L77  Essex  Street 

Lawrence       018L0 

(617)     (1)     686-0361 

Chapter  LOB 
G.  L. 
formed,  195" 

285.2 

3.52 

232,871* 

L.L 

2 
29.13L.85 

.13 

.09 

(g\    Metropolitan  Area 
(0)    Plannlne  Council 

Mr.   Robert  Davidson 
Exec.   Director 
Lili  School  Street 
Boston       02108 
(617)     523-2L5L 

Chapter  66e 
Acts,   1963 

1379.7 

17.05 

2,811,511. 

53.1 

3 

121,800.00 

.OL 

.05 

(g\   Old  Colony 

^    Planning  Council 

Mr.  A.   J.  Sims 
Exec.   Director 
27   Belmont  Street 
Brockton       02L01 
(617)     >1)  583-1833 

Chapter  332 
Acts,  1967 

173.3 

2.1L 

160, 2C7 

3.0 

It 

27, LOS. 17 

.17 

.20 

61/??V  Southeastern  Regional 
11(0)   Plannlig  4  Economic 
^^  Development 

Mr.  William  D.  Toole 
Exec.  Director 
68  Main  Street 
Taunton     02780 
(617)    (1)  823-0796 

Chapter  LOB 
G.   L.  Amended 
by  Ch.  663, 
Acts,  1968 

936.9 

11.58 

L63,710 

8.8 

2 

128.8L7.52 

.28 

.15 

r\£y     Cape  Cod  Planning 
J    4  Economic  Dev- 
'        elopment   Commission 

Mr.  E.   Fletcher  Davis 

Exec.  Director 

Box  23 

L38  Main  Street 

Hyannla     02601 

(617)  (1)   775-3532 

Chapter  L53 
Acts,  1965 

U0.9 

5.07 

73,557 

l.li 

2 

26.9L3.71 

— 

.37 

£\£\    "ul<"  County 

TlT^    Planning  and 
Economic  Dev- 
elopment Commission 

Mr.   Dean  Swift 

Chairman 

Court   House 

c/o  County  Commissioners 

Edgirtown     02539 

(617)  (1)  627-L668 

Chapter  690 
Acts,  1963 

112.2 

1.38 

S.9L8 

.2 

-0- 

-o- 

-o- 

Uncommitted  Areas 

377.6 

L.66 

58,155 

1.1 

1 
Includes  State 
local,   federal 
sources  of  fund 

2 
Calendar  Tear 

3 

State  Fiscal 
Tear 
L 
Calendar  Tear 
(11  mo.  period 

5 

Includes 
Non-Member 
a    it  non- 
paying 
population 
In  com- 
putation 

6 

Assessment 
on  member 
communities 
only 

TOTAL  i 

8089.7 

100.00 

5,295,281 

100.0 

i 

503A 
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Committee  has  expressed  interest  in  provid- 
ing its  staff  for  this  purpose.  It  is  obvious 
that  with  limited  State  planning  funds  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  the  staff  to  fulfill  its  state- 
wide planning  responsibility  and  provide  re- 
search and  technical  assistance  for  local 
communities;  unless  this  funding  is  in  some 
_jvay  supplemented.  The  Committee  has,  ac- 
cordingly, made  application  for  a  discretion- 
ary grant  to  support  this  technical  assistance, 
and  failing  that,  will  have  to  ask  at  least  some 
communities  desiring  technical  assistance  to 
provide  some  of  their  local  planning  funds. 

In  instances  where  local  units  are  asked 
to  provide  local  planning  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose, prior  approval  of  both  the  local  unit  and 
the  agency* s  supervisory  board  (the  Com- 
mittee) will  be  obtained. 

In  addition  to  offering  our  staff  expertise 
to  local  planning  agencies,  we  propose  to 
bring  into  our  office,  as  interns  on  a  rotating 
basis,  personnel  from  local  agencies  to  de- 
velop their  knowledge  of  the  statewide  plan 
and  the  planning  process. 

After  the  first  year  we  will  have  a  clearer 
idea  of  how  local  and  regional  funds  for  plan- 
ning should  be  best  utilized  on  a  continuing 
basis.  We  have  emphasized  in  this  section 
our  intent  to  remain  flexible  in  order  that 
we  may  respond  rapidly  as  our  information 
becomes  more  accurate  and  complete  and  as 
we  become  more  aware  of  the  expertise  and 
willingness  of  those  agencies  at  the  State, 
regional  and  local  level  with  which  we  will  be 
dealing.  To  establish  a  rigid  formula  at  this 
point  in  time  could  tie  us  irrevocably  to  a 
pattern  that  would  deny  the  basic  definition 
of  the  planning  as  being  a  continual  process. 


2.  Action  Funds: 

Allocation  of  action  funds  will  be  accom- 
plished from  within  the  framework  of  a  wide 
range  of  proposed  State  and  local  projects, 
listed  by  objectives,  to  which  the  Committee 
has  assigned  tentative  priority.  The  bases 
for  these  assignments,  involving  innumerable 
conferences,  and  the  planning  effort  out  of 
which  the  comprehensive  plan  evolved,  has 
already  been  described  in  Section  VI  of  the 
plan. 


Tentative  fund  allocations  have  been  made 
to  each  project  based  upon  the  Committee's 
best  judgement  of  how  best  to  give  initial 
impetus  to  needed  programs  and  projects. 
Total  allocations  between  State  and  local  unit 
projects  reflect  the  required  25  -  75%  divi- 
sion of  funds. 

The  projects  will  be  presented  to  prospec- 
tive applicants  in  table  form  (similar  to  the 
tables  in  Appendix  VI)  as  part  of  a  summary 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  which  will  be  mail- 
ed to  all  cities,  towns,  counties,  appropriate 
State  departments,  and  other  interested  per- 
sons or  agencies.  This  summary  will  be  the 
basis  of  discussion  at  the  impending  regional 
conferences  mentioned  earlier. 

From  these  tables  prospective  applicants 
will  be  asked  to  choose  the  projects  which 
best  meet  the  needs  of  their  communities  or 
departments.  Prospective  applicants  will  be 
informed  that,  while  the  projects  listed  are 
those  which  the  Committee  judges  are  most 
in  demand,  most  needed,  and  most  likely  to 
succeed  with  the  limited  funding  available, 
the  ommission  of  other  types  of  projects  does 
not  preclude  their  favorable  consideration 
by  the  Committee. 

Since  the  projects  listed  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan,  their  con- 
formity with  the  plan  is  assured.  Those 
listed  for  local  units  were  framed  from  the 
viewpoint  that  they  be  of  direct  and  primary 
benefit  to  units  of  local  government. 

As  with  local  planning  fund  activity,  the 
Committee  foresees  great  demand  for  tech- 
nical assistance  from  its  staff  on  the  part  of 
applicants  and  grantees,  and  is  most  desirous 
of  providing  all  that  it  is  able.  However, 
as  in  the  case  of  planning,  unless  additional 
funding  is  made  available  for  this  type  of 
activity,  the  Committee  may  have  to  draw 
upon  funds  granted  to  local  units.  This  will 
not  be  done  without  specific  supervisory  board 
approval  and  the  approval  of  the  local  units 
to  which  the  services  will  be  made  available. 

Within  the  confines  of  good  program  de- 
sign and  potential  for  successful  execution, 
the  Committee,  in  its  geographic  allocation 
of  funds,  will  seek  a  balanced  distribution 
among  cities,  towns,  and  counties  of  various 
sizes  and  appropriate  metropolitan  group- 
ings. Priority  naturally  will  be  given  to 
areas  of  high  crime  incidence. 
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APPENDICES  TO  SECTION  VII 

APPENDIX  I 

EVIDENCE  OF  DESIGNATION  OF  STATE  PLANNING  AGENCY 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  His  Excellency 

JOHN  A0  VOLPE 

Governor 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  60 

WHEREAS,  the  President  of  the  United  States  urged  in  his  March  9,  1966,  message  to  Con- 
gress that  each  of  the  fifty  governors  establish  State  planning  committees  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  Presidents  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  and  with 
other  interested  federal  agencies,  to  assess  the  needs  of  their  State  criminal  justice  systems, 
and  to  put  into  effect  those  proposals  of  the  Commission  that  they  find  to  be  worthwhile;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  on  March  10,  1966,  notified  the  Gover- 
nors that  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice 
would  provide  funds  under  the  National  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Act  of  1965  to  stimulate 
and  lend  assistance  to  the  establishment  of  Governor's  Planning  Committees  in  Criminal  Ad- 
ministration in  each  State  to  assess  local  problems  of  law  enforcement,  criminal  justice  and 
corrections,  gather  data  on  State  needs  and  potential  solutions  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Crime  Program,  and  plan  coordinated  improvement  measures  for  greater  State  and  local  ef- 
fectiveness in  crime  control  and  prevention;  and 

WHEREAS,  I,  John  A,  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  on  September  28,  1966,  created 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  within  the  Executive  Department  and  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Governor  to  carry  out  these  purposes  and  to  perform  planning,  research  coordi- 
nation, technical,  assistance,  program  development,  and  related  functions  for  the  criminal 
justice  system  of  the  Commonwealth;  and  this  committee  has  been  funded  by  State  appropriation 
and  by  federal  grant  to  engage  in  such  activities;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  enactment  by  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  has  now  provided  the  opportunity  for  still  greater  progress  in  the 
strengthening  and  development  of  the  Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  system,  and  Section 
203  (a)  of  that  Act  requires  the  chief  executive  of  each  State  to  designate  a  State  law  enforce- 
ment planning  agency; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  as  supreme  executive  magistrate,    do  hereby  order  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  committee, 
is  hereby  designated  the  State  law  enforcement  planning  agency  for  the  Commonwealth,  pursuant 
to  Section  203  (a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

(2)  The  committee  shall  continue  to  be  composed  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  District  Attorneys  of  the  several  districts,  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety,  the 
Commissioner  of  Correction,  the  Commissioner  of  Probation,  the  Chairman  of  the  Parole 
Board,  the  Chairman  of  the  Youth  Service  Board,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission,  and  the  Police  Commissioner  of  the  City  of  Boston,  all  of  whom  shall  serve  ex 
officio;  and  shall  include  in  addition  eight  persons  to  be  appointed  to  one  year  terms  by  the 
Governor,  ef  whom  two  shall  be  a  mayor  and  a  selectman  from  a  city  and  a  town  within  the 
Commonwealth,  two  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees  of  the  Commonwealth  or  any  subordinate 
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I  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof,  and  four  shall  be  members  of  a  city  or  town  police  department; 
provided,  that  not  more  than  two  of  such  four  members  shall  be  chiefs  of  police.  Upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  an  appointive  member,  he  shall  serve  until  the  qualification  of  his 
successor,  who  shall  be  appointed  in  like  manner.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  shall  be 
designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Governor. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  committee  to  advise  the  Governor  on  all  phases  of 
the  system  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  the  Commonwealth;  to  develop  and  re- 
vise comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plans;  to  study  the  problems  and 
needs  of  and  set  priorities  for  improvements  in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  State, 
regional,  county,  and  local  levels;  to  design  and  conduct  programs  to  reduce  crime,  to  re- 
habilitate offenders,  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement,  and  to  prevent  or  reduce 
juvenile  delinquency;  to  conduct  research,  collect  statistics  and  other  data,  and  encourage  and 
facilitate  the  dissemination  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  information;  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to  regions  and  units  of  general  local  government  on  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice;  to  make  grants  and  administer  grant  programs,  including  the  development  of 
appropriate  procedures  for  the  review  of  grant  applications  and  the  supervision,  evaluation, 
and  auditing  of  expenditures  of  projects  funded  by  the  committee,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  Title  I,  Parts  B  and  C  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968; 
and  to  encourage  the  development  of  effective  coordination  among  the  law  enforcement  agencies 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  with  those  of  other  States, 

(4)  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April, 
July,  and  October  and  may  meet  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall 
determine  the  place  for  holding  each  meeting  and  shall  send  notice  of  any  meeting  to  all  mem- 
bers. The  members  of  the  committee  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  as  committee  members.  The 
committee  may  appoint  an  executive  director,  and  such  research,  legal,  clerical,  and  other 
staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  its  duties.  Said  director  and  staff  shall  be  paid  such 
compensation  as  the  committee  shall  from  time  to  time  fix  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  chapter 
thirty-one  nor  section  nine  A  of  chapter  thirty  of  the  General  Laws. 

(5)  There  shall  be  a  proposal  re  view  board  composed  of  seven  members  of  the  committee. 
The  membership  of  the  board  shall  include  the  Attorney  General,  and  six  persons  designated  by 
the  Governor,  including: 

(a)  a  mayor  or  selectman  as  a  representative  of  units  of  general  local  government, 

(b)  representatives  of  three  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  criminal  justice  system:  police? 
prosecution  and  defense;  corrections,  probation,  and  parole;  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and 

(c)  the  two  members  of  the  committee  who  are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Common- 
wealth or  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof. 

The  board  shall  evaluate  and  approve  or  disapprove  grant  applications  under  Parts  B  and  C  of 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Members  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred 
as  board  members.  Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  board  shall  be  chaired  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  a  year  and  on  such  other  occasions 
at  the  call  of  its  chairman  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  its  business. 

(6)  The  committee  shall  establish  technical  advisory  committees,  composed  primarily  of 
experts,  in  such  areas  of  criminal  justice  as  it  determines  necessary,  to  provide  initial  review 
of  grant  applications  and  to  perform  other  advisory  functions.  The  committee  shall  establish 
appropriate  review  procedures  consistant  with  Section  303(7)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

(7)  The  committee  is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  and  agreements  with,  and  accept 
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gifts,  grants,  contributions,  and  bequests  of  funds  from,  any  department,  agency,  or  subdivision 
of  federal,  county,  or  municipal  government  and  any  individual,  foundation,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  public  authority  for  the  purpose  of  providing  or  receiving  services,  facilities,  or 
staff  assistance  in  connection  with  its  work.  Such  funds  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  treas- 
urer and  may  be  expended  by  the  committee  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  grant, 
contribution,  or  bequest,  without  specific  appropriation.  The  committee  may  expend  for  ser- 
vices and  other  expenses  any  amounts  that  the  General  Court  may  appropriate  therefor. 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Boston  this  twenty-fifth 
day  of  July  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  one  hundred  and  ninety-third. 

JOHN  A.  VOLPE 
Governor 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

JOHN  F.  X.  DAVOREN 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 

GOD  SAVE  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

By  His  Excellency 

JOHN  A.  VOLPE 

Governor 

EXECUTIVE  ORDER  NO.  61 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Congress  has  enacted  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention 
and  Control  Actof  1968,  and  Section  131(a)  of  that  Act  requires  the  designation  of  a  State  agency 
to  submit  a  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  plan,  and  Section  134(1)  of  that  Act  authorizes 
the  designation  of  an  officer  to  evaluate  planning,  programs,  and  projects  under  Part  A  and 
Section  132  of  Title  I  of  that  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the  agency  designated  pursuant  to  Section  131 
(a)  fall  within  the  area  of  responsibility  and  special  competence  of  the  Governor's  Public  Safety 
Committee;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  addition  of  several  members  to  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 
will  make  that  body  fully  representative  of  the  various  elements  of  the  Commonwealth's  crim- 
inal justice  system; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  I,  John  A.  Volpe,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  me  as  supreme  executive  magistrate,  do  hereby  order  that  Executive  Order 
No.  60  be  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  adding  the  word  "and"  as  the  last  word  of  paragraph  four,  and  by  inserting  between 
paragraph  four  and  paragraph  five  the  following  paragraph: 

"WHEREAS,  the  enactment  by  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1968  has  made  possible  an  intensified  effort  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  delinquency  among  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  Section  131(a)  of  that  Act  requires 
the  designation  of  a  State  agency  to  submit  a  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency  plan,  and 
Section  134(1)  of  that  Act  authorizes  the  designation  of  an  officer  to  evaluate  planning,  pro- 
grams, and  projects  under  Part  A  and  Section  132  of  Title  I  of  that  Act;" 

(2)  By  deleting  paragraph  six  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  following: 

"(1)  The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  committee, 
(a)  is  hereby  designated  the  State  law  enforcement  planning  agency  for  the  Commonwealth, 
pursuant  to  Section  203(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  (b) 
is  hereby  designated  the  Massachusetts  State  agency  responsible  for  the  submission  of  a  com- 
prehensive juvenile  delinquency  plan,  pursuant  to  Section  131(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  is  hereby  designated  the 
officer  of  the  Commonwealth  responsible  for  the  evaluation  of  planning,  programs,  and  projects 
under  Part  A  and  Section  132  of  Title  I  of  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1968,  pursuant  to  Section  134(1)  of  that  Act. 

(3)  By  deleting  from  line  eight  of  paragraph  seven  the  word  "eight"  and  inserting  in  its 
place  the  word  "thirteen";  and  by  inserting  after  the  word  "thereof,"  in  line  twelve  of  para- 
graph seven  the  following  words:  "one  shall  be  a  sheriff  of  a  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  one 
shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  one  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Judicial  Council,  two  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  the  prevention 
of  juvenile  delinquency  and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths,", 

(4)  By  deleting  the  word  "six"  from  line  three  of  paragraph  ten,  and  inserting  in  its  place 
the  word  "eight";  by  deleting  the  words  "three  of"  from  line  seven  of  paragraph  ten;  by  in- 
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serting  the  word  "courts;"  between  the  word  "police;"  and  the  word  "prosecution"  in  line 
eight  of  paragraph  ten;  and  by  deleting  the  word  "Four"  from  line  eighteen  of  paragraph  ten 
and  inserting  in  its  place  the  word  "Five." 

(5)  By  deleting  paragraph  eleven  and  inserting  in  its  place  the  following: 

"(6)  Technical  advisory  committees,  composed  primarily  of  experts,  shall  be  established 
in  the  juvenile  delinquency  area  and  in  such  other  areas  of  criminal  justice  as  the  committee 
determines  necessary,  to  provide  initial  review  of  grant  applications  and  to  perform  other 
advisory  functions.  The  juvenile  delinquency  advisory  committee  shall  have  primary  respon- 
sibility for  guiding  the  development  of  the  Commonwealths  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency 
plan  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968.  Members  of  the  juven- 
ile delinquency  advisory  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  Members  of  other 
technical  advisory  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  committee. 

"(7)  The  committee  shall  establish  appropriate  review  procedures  consistent  with  Section 
303(7)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968." 

(6)  By  deleting  the  number  "(7)"  from  line  one  of  paragraph  twelve,  and  inserting  in  its 
place  the  number  "(8)." 

Given  at  the  Executive  Chamber  in  Boston  this  twenty-third 
day  of  September  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  one  hundred  and  ninety-third. 

JOHN  A.  VOLPE 

Governor 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

JOHN  F.  X.  DAVOREN 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
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APPENDIX  II 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  SUPERVISORY  BOARD,  PROPOSAL  REVIEW  BOARD,  AND  TECHNICAL 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

Francis  W.  Sargent 
Governor 


Robert  H„  Quinn* 

Attorney  General  and  Chairman 

Robert  L„  Anderson, 

District  Attorney,  Plymouth  District 

Monte  Basbas,* 
Mayor  of  Newton 

William  T.  Buckley, 

District  Attorney,  Middle  District 

George  G„  Burke, 

District  Attorney,  Norfolk  District 

John  P.  So  Burke,* 

District  Attorney,  Eastern  District 

Garrett  H„  Byrne, 

District  Attorney,  Suffolk  District 

Paul  K.  Connolly,* 

Judge,  Waltham  District  Court 

Joseph  J.  Derro,* 

Chief,  Winchester  Police  Department 

Edmund  Dinis, 

District  Attorney,  Southern  District 

John  J.  Droney, 

District  Attorney,  Northern  District 

William  C.  Flanagan, 

Chairman,  Massachusetts  Defenders 
Committee 

John  A»  Gavin, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Correction 

Oscar  Grife, 

District  Attorney,  Northwestern  District 

Livingston  Hall,* 

Chairman  pro  tern,  Judicial  Council 

Edmund  W0  Hussey, 

Lieutenant,  Fall  River  Police  Department 


Leo  L.  Laughlin, 

Commissioner,  Department  of  Public  Safety 

Frank  A.  Maloney, 

Acting  Director,  Division  of  Youth  Service 

Joseph  F.  McCormack, 

Chairman,  Parole  Board 

Edmund  L.  McNamara, 

Police  Commissioner,  Boston 

H.  Bernard  Monahan, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen,  Rockland 

Robert  M.  Mulford, 

General  Secretary,  Children's  Protective 
Service 

Thomas  O'Brien, 

Chief,  Somerville  Police  Department 

James  H.  Ottaway,  Jr.,* 

Publisher,  New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

Paul  J.  Russell, 

Captain,  Boston  Police  Department 

Matthew  J„  Ryan, 

District  Attorney,  Western  District 

C.  Eliot  Sands,* 

Commissioner  of  Probation 

Joseph  A,  Smith, 

Sheriff,  Worcester  County 

James  Vorenberg,* 

Professor,  Harvard  Law  School 

Howard  Whitmore,  Jr., 

Commissioner.  Metropolitan  District 
Commission 

♦Proposal  Review  Board 
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PROPOSAL  REVIEW  BOARD  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE 


Honorable  Robert  H.  Quinn 
Attorney  General 

Honorable  Monte  Basbas 
Mayor  of  Newton 

Chief  Joseph  J.  Derro 
Winchester  Police  Department 

Professor  Livingston  Hall 
Chairman  pro  tern  Judicial  Council 

Honorable  John  P.  S„  Burke 
District  Attorney,  Eastern  District 


Honorable  C.  Eliot  Sands 
Commissioner  of  Probation 

Honorable  Paul  K.  Connolly 
Waltham  District  Court 

James  Vorenberg,  Esq. 

Professor  of  Law,  Harvard  Law  School 

James  H.  Ottaway,  Jr. 

Publisher,  New  Bedford  Standard  Times 


RIOT  PREVENTION  AND  CONTROL  COMMITTEE 


Robert  L.  Spangenberg,  Esq. 
Project  Director 
Boston  Legal  Assistance  Project 
Boston  Legal  Aid  Society 

Reverend  James  P.  Breeden 
Executive  Director  of  Church  and  Race 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 
Boston 

Dr.  Stephen  Waldron 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc. 
Cambridge 

James  Q,  Wilson 
Professor  of  Government 
Harvard  University 


William  J.  King,  Jr. 
Colonel  Artillery 
Massachusetts  ARNG  MSPO 
Boston 

Major  John  Moriarty 
Public  Safety  Department 
Division  of  State  Police 
Boston 

Walter  J.  Kelliher 
Mayor  of  Maiden 


POLICE  COMMITTEE 


Professor  James  W.  Bailey 
Boston  University  Law  School 

Chief  John  J.  Buckley 
Maiden  Police  Department 

Mrs.  Clarence  F.  Clark,  President 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 

Lieutenant  Edmund  W.  Hussey 
Former  President,  Massachusetts 
Police  Association 

Robert  P.  Nicholson 
President  of  Massachusetts 
Police  Association 


Laurence  J.  Carpenter 
Deputy  Superintendent 
Metropolitan  District  Police 

Honorable  Charles  D.  McPhearson 
Former  President,  Massachusetts 
Selectmen's  Association 

John  F,  Toomey,  Jr. 

Executive  Director 

Municipal  Police  Training  Council 

James  Q.  Wilson 
Professor  of  Government 
Harvard  University 
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Chief  William  Quinn 
Newton  Police  Department 

James  H.  Ellis 

Senior  Research  Associate 

Massachusetts  Taxpayers  Foundation 

Boston 

Chief  J.  Merritt  Wenzel 
Wakefield  Police  Department 


Captain  Charles  W.  Eager 
Head,  Traffic  Bureau 
Department  of  Public  Safety 

Walter  P.  Parker 
Deputy  Commissioner 
Department  of  Public  Safety 
Boston 

J.  Kinney  O'Rourke 
Executive  Director 
Massachusetts  League  of  Cities 
and  Towns,  Boston 


JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  COMMITTEE 


Paul  E.  Affleck 

Executive  Director 

Springfield  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc. 

Anthony  DiNatale 
Chief  Probation  Officer 
Third  District  Court  of 
Eastern  Middlesex 

George  E.  Gardner,  M0  Dc 

Director  Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center 

Dr.  William  C.  Kvaraceus 
Chairman,  Department  of  Education 
<21ark  University,  Worcester 

Mrs,  Frances  Oldrich 
Massachusetts  Bay  Community 
College,  Watertown 

Salvi  A.  Pascucci 
Lieutenant  in  Charge  of  the 

Juvenile  Division 
Framingham  Police  Department 

Honorable  Francis  G.  Poitrast 
Presiding  Justice 
Boston  Juvenile  Court 

Reverend  James  P.  Breeden 
Executive  Director  of  Church  and  Race 
Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches 
Boston 

William  A.  Rodgers 

Executive  Director 

Big  Brother  Association  of  Boston 

William  M.  Schmidt,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health 

Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 


Joseph  P.  Foley 

Deputy  Commissioner  of  Probation 

Francis  J.  Kelly,  Ed.  D. 
Associate  Professor 
Boston  College,  Graduate  School 
of  Education 

Robert  M.  Mulford,  General  Secretary 
Children's  Protective  Service 
Boston 

Mrs.  Helen  O'Meara,  Health  Consultant 
Governor's  Planning  Commission 
Boston 

Carmen  S.  Pizzuto 

Deputy  Director  for  Field  Services 

Division  of  Youth  Services 


Reginald  Robinson 
Executive  Director 

Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children 
and  Youth,  Boston 

John  J.  Roche,  Esq. 
Hale  and  Dorr 
Boston 

Mrs.  Edward  F.  Ryan 
Manchester 

Mr.  Edgar  Grossman 
Member,  Advisory  Committee 

on  Service  to  Youth 
Boston 
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THE    STAFF 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR: 


Sheldon  Krantz 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
Arnold  Rosenfeld 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS: 
Gardner  Jackson,  Jr. 

Administration 
John  A.  Jackson 

Field  Services 
William  D.  Kramer 

Research,  Evaluation,  Planning 

and  Program  Development 


ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR: 
Joseph  J.  Senna 

Planning,  Program  Development, 
and  Technical  Assistance 


Sandra  Brandmark 
Albert  P.  Cardarelli 
Richard  Frost 
Ann  L.  Fuller 
Stephen  K.  Glickman 
C.  David  Hilburn 
Brian  Justin  Hoel 
Irene  Kimmel 
Evan  T.  Lawson 
Jeremiah  O* Sullivan 
Keith  Roberts 
Daniel  I.  Rubenstein 
Diana  Salemy 
Bonnie  Stoddard 
Paul  Tsongas 
Katrina  S.  Veeder 
Martha  Whittall 


TECHNICAL  AND  CONSULTIVE  RESOURCES: 


The  MITRE  Corporation 
Technical  Advisory  Panels 


SECRETARIAL  AND  CLERICAL: 


Judith  S.  Brooks 
Joyce  Cameron 
Linda  Caplan 
Rachelle  DiDonato 
Frances  C.  Grady 
Sandra  Kouyoumjian 
Carol  Krishfield 
Gretchen  Leone 
Susan  Linn 
Kathleen  A.  Marini 
Nancy  K.  Perry 
Evelyn  L.  Stern 


Note:    The  professional  and  secretarial  listing 
reflects  expansion  after  the  organization 
chart  was  prepared. 
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BIOGRAPHIES  AND  JOB  DESCRIPTIONS 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Sheldon  Krantz 

Mr,  Krantz  received  a  B.S0L0  degree  in  1960  and  LL.B.  degree  cum  laude  in  1962  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  where  he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  Law  Review.  Mr.  Krantz  was  a 
trial  attorney  in  the  Organized  Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Justice,  1962  to  1965;  an  associate  in  the  law  firm  of  Monsky,  Grodinsky,  Good,  and  Cohen, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  1965  to  1966;  and  a  staff  attorney  for  the  President's  Crime  Commission, 
1966  to  1967. 

Mr.  Krantz  has  been  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Governor's  Committee  since  May  of  1967. 
Mr.  Krantz  is  also  a  lecturer  on  law  at  Boston  University  School  of  Law. 

Description  of  Responsibilities 

1.  Provide  overall  direction  to  the  State  planning  agency. 

2.  Establish  the  staffing  and  salary  structure  for  the  organization  and  approve  consultant 
individuals  and  organizations  for  participation  in  planning  process  and  implementation. 

3.  Be  responsible  to  the  Governor's  Committee  for  the  development,  implementation,  and 
continuing  evaluation  of  the  Commonwealth's  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan. 

4.  Maintain  liaison  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  other  interested  federal 
agencies,  State,  and  local  officials  in  the  criminal  justice  system, 

5.  Review  and  approve  draft  legislation  prepared  by  the  staff  concerning  law  enforcement 
and  the  criminal  justice  system  and  provide  support  to  the  General  Court  during  its  con- 
sideration. 

6.  Inform  local  and  regional  governmental  agencies  of  the  Committee's  guidelines  and  pri- 
orities for  planning  and  action  grants. 

7.  Assist  local  and  regional  governmental  agencies  in  development  of  planning  and  action 
grant  applications. 

8.  Review  staff  appraisals  and  act  as  liaison  with  technical  advisory  committees,  Project 
Review  Board,  and  full  Committee. 

9.  Review  the  progress  of  current  projects,  approve  project  revisions  not  requiring  full  Com- 
mittee action,  and  recommend  project  termination. 

10.  Review  and  approve  the  State  planning  agency's  budget,  financial  plan,  controls,  accounting 
and  administrative  procedures. 

11.  Provide  staff  support  to  the  full  Committee  including  review  and  approval  of  research  re- 
ports, meeting  arrangements  and  agenda,  and  preparation  of  correspondence. 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 

Arnold  R.  Rosenfeld 

Mr.  Rosenfeld  received  an  A.B.  degree,  cum  laude,  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1962,  and  a 
J.D.  degree  from  Boston  College  Law  School  in  1967. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  as  Deputy  Director,  Mr.  Rosenfeld  did  research  in  juvenile  court 
law  and  procedure;  was  a  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  served  as  a  staff  member  and  as  Assistant  Director  for  Research,  Program  De- 
velopment and  Technical  Assistance  for  the  Governor's  Committee.  Mr.  Rosenfeld  also  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  from  1963  to  1965  as  a  First  Lieutenant. 

Description  of  Responsibilities 

1.     Perform  the  functions  and  duties  of  the  Executive  Director  in  his  absence. 
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2.  Assist  the  Executive  Director  in  development  of  policy  and  advise  him  in  making  decisions. 

3.  Coordinate  the  day  to  day  operation  of  the  Associate  Directors  and  the  staff. 

4.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  the  Technical  Advisory  Committees. 

5.  Supervise  professional  staff  recruitment  and  interviewing. 

6.  Direct  student  intern  program. 

7.  Develop  staff  trining  program. 

8.  Supervise  library. 

9.  Supervise  all  other  projects  as  the  Executive  Director  shall  assign. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  -  ADMINISTRATION  AND  GRANT  MANAGEMENT 

Gardner  Jackson,  Jr. 

Mr.  Jackson  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Harvard  University  (class  of  1945)  in  January 
of  1947.  Mr.  Jackson  served  as  a  Reserve  Officer  on  active  duty  from  1944-1946  in  the  United 
States  Navy.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Jackson  was  employed  by  Action 
for  Boston  Community  Development  (1964-1967)  as  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Director 
of  Research,  1964  and  1965;  Administrative  Officer,  Demonstration  Department,  1965  and  1966; 
and  Director  of  the  Multi-Service  Center  Program  and  Evaluation,  1966  and  1967.  Prior  to 
that  time,  Mr.  Jackson  was  a  staff  member  of  the  United  Fund  of  Greater  Boston;  the  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  Staff  Planning  of  the  Sheraton  Corporation  of  America;  and  a  reporter  for 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin  Company  and  the  Alberta  Lea  (Minnesota)  Tribune. 

Description  of  Responsibilities 

1.  Prepare  overall  and  detailed  budgetary  and  financial  plans  covering  funding  requirements 
and  availability,  and  current  and  future  expenditures. 

2.  Evaluate  fiscal  and  administrative  aspects  of  planning  and  action  proposals  made  to  Com- 
mittee to  insure  that  they  are  consistent  with  comprehensive  plan  requirements, 

3.  Establish  comprehensive  financial  controls  and  accounting  procedures  covering  the  re- 
ceipt and  use  of  funds, 

4.  Prepare  the  necessary  financial  and  administrative  reports  to  State  and  federal  authori- 
ties. 

5.  Maintain  management  cognizance  over  projects  being  conducted  in  accordance  with  the 
Commonwealth's  comprehensive  criminal  justice  plan. 

6.  Maintain  liaison  with  federal  and  State  administrative,  budgetary  and  financial  staffs. 

7.  Advise  the  Executive  Director  on  scheduling  and  plan  networks  covering  the  overall  pro- 
gram. 

8.  Establish  and  implement  procedures  for  the  administrative  and  financial  evaluation  and 
control  of  the  grant  program  including  reporting  and  review  requirements,  project  ap- 
plication procedures  and  procedures  for  approving  or  disapproving  changes  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

9.  Evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis  the  organizational  structuring  of  the  planning  agency. 

10.  Provide  administrative  support  to  the  Executive  Director  and  his  staff  in  the  areas  of 
personnel,  office  management,  purchasing,  clerical  staff,  and  office  layout, 

11.  Prepare  and  maintain  a  staff  recruiting  and  development  program  and  provide  assistance 
to  units  of  local  government  in  acquiring  qualified  staff, 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  -  PUBLIC  INFORMATION  AND  FIELD  SERVICE 

John  A.  Jackson 

Mr.  Jackson  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Haverford  College  in  1950;  a  C.d'E.S,  from  the 
University  of  Neuchatel,  Switzerland,  in  1952;  and  a  B.S.F.S.  from  Georgetown  University  in 
1954.    Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the  Committee,  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  Administrative  Assis- 
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■.  tant  to  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  Massachusetts  from  1954  through  1966;  and  the  Washing- 
ton Representative  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  from  1967  through  August  of  1968. 

Description  of  Responsibilities 


1.  Development  and  supervision  of  public  information  and  communications  program. 

2.  Supervision  of  press  relations  and  preparation  of  press  releases. 

3.  Liaison  with  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  state  government. 

4.  Liaison  with  federal  agencies. 

5.  Supervision  of  initial  contacts  with  local  and  regional  units  of  government  and  public  and 
private  agencies. 

6.  Establishment  of  methods  for  community  organization. 

7.  Development  of  regional  and  statewide  conferences  for  distribution  and  gathering  of  in- 
formation, 

8.  Coordination  of  technical  assistance  to  local  communities, 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  -  RESEARCH,  EVALUATION,  PLANNING  AND  PROGRAM  DEVELOP- 
MENT 

William  D.  Kramer 

Mr.  Kramer  received  an  A.B,  degree,  magna  cum  laude  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Oberlin 
College  in  1965  and  received  a  J.  D,  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  and  an  M.P.A.  degree 
from  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government  in  June  of  1969.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  in  June  of  1968,  Mr.  Kramer  was  an  Intern  in  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  Massachusetts  in  the  Summer  of  1967;  and  was  in  the  Legal  Department  of  Vauxhall 
Motors,  Ltd.,  in  England  in  the  Summer  of  1966, 

Description  of  Responsibilities 

1.  Supervision  of  substantive  preparation  of  state's  comprehensive  criminal  justice  and  juven- 
ile delinquency  plans, 

2i  Coordination  of  research,  legislation,  planning  and  program  development. 

3,  Provide  technical  support  for  advisory  committees  and  Governor's  Committee. 

4,  Design,  development  and  supervision  of  research  and  evaluation, 

5,  Assistance  and  training  of  local  planning. 

6,  Supervision  of  legislative  drafting, 

7,  Advise  the  Executive  Director  on  substantive  policy  matters, 

ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR: 

PLANNING,  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT  AND  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Joseph  Senna 

Mr,  Senna  joined  the  staff  on  January  13,  1969.  Mr,  Senna  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  City  University  of  New  York  and  his  master  of  social  work  degree  from  Fordham 
University  School  of  Social  Service.  Prior  to  joining  the  Committee,  he  was  one  of  the  staff 
directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime  and  Correction,  Prior  to  holding  this  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Senna  was  a  probation  officer  in  New  York  City  Juvenile  and  Adult  Courts,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Correction  for  Probation  Institutions  and  Com- 
munity Services,  a  lecturer  and  staff  director  for  numerous  schools  and  probation  departments 
throughout  New  York  State  on  social  work,  criminology,  and  principles  and  methods  of  proba- 
tion and  parole  practices,  and  a  faculty  member  of  Saint  Lawrence  University,  Frederick  A. 
Moran  Institute  on  Corrections,  in  Canton,  New  York,  Mr.  Senna  has  also  participated  in  field 
and  research  studies  in  crime  and  delinquency  as  a  State  Director  for  the  National  Council  on 
Crime  and  Delinquency. 
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LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

Jeremiah  O'Sullivan 

Mr.  O'Sullivan  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Georgetown  University  Law  Center  in  1968; 
an  M.A0  degree  from  Boston  College  Graduate  School  in  1965;  and  a  B.A.  degree  from  Boston 
College  in  1964.  Mr.  O'Sullivan  was  a  research  assistant  for  the  Institute  of  Criminal  Law 
and  Procedure  at  Georgetown  Law  Center  in  the  Summer  of  1967;  and  while  attending  George- 
town University  Law  School,  was  research  assistant  to  Professor  Samuel  Dash,  the  Director 
of  the  Criminal  Law  Institute,  and  to  Robert  M.  Cipes,  and  to  Professor  Kenneth  Pye. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Keith  B.  Roberts 

Mr.  Roberts  received  an  LL.B.  degree  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1968;  and  a  B.A.  degree 
magna  cum  laude  from  Harvard  College  in  1965.  Prior  to  employment  with  the  Committee,  Mr. 
Roberts  worked  for  William  I.  Higgs,  Esq.  of  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  Summer  of  1967;  and  for 
Littler,  Mendelson,  Salzman  &  Fastiff  of  San  Francisco  in  the  Summer  of  1966. 

Daniel  L  Rubenstein 

Mr.  Rubenstein  received  a  certificate  of  completion  for  one  year  at  the  Florence  Heller 
Graduate  School  for  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Welfare  in  June  of  1968;  a  B.S0  in  1949  from 
the  State  Teachers  College  inKutztown,  Pennsylvania;  and  an  M.A.  degree  in  Social  Work  from 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work  in  1951.  Mr.  Rubenstein  served  four 
years  of  active  duty  in  the  U„S0  Air  Force,  1942-1946. 

Mr.  Rubenstein' s  professional  employment  includes  work  at  the  Neighborhood  Center  Settle- 
ment House  and  the  Wharton  Settlement  of  Philadelphia;  the  New  Jersey  'Y'  Camps;  and  The 
Educational  Alliance  of  New  York  City,  where  he  was  a  group  worker  with  gang  groups;  Youth 
Division  Head  and  Project  Director  of  'A  Graded  Program  of  After  School  Vocational  Training 
to  Keep  Potential  Dropouts  in  School  in  a  Low  Income  Neighborhood';  and  Director  of  Rutgers 
House  Community  Center.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Rubenstein  was  the  Executive  Director  of  Sea- 
sonal Employees  in  Agriculture  of  Riverhead,  New  York. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Rubenstein  has  an  extensive  background  in  public  service,  including  election 
as  a  County  Committeeman  of  Nassau  County  in  New  York;  President  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Lower  East  Side  Narcotics  Center  in  New  York  City;  and  most  recently,  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  Migrant  Education  Project  administered  by  the  Commonwealth 
Service  Corps  of  Massachusetts. 

CORRECTION  AND  REHABILITATION 

Ann  L.  Fuller 

Miss  Fuller  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  New  Hampshire  in  1966,  and  is 
presently  a  candidate  for  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Massachusetts.  Miss  Fuller 
was  a  research  analyst  for  the  Department  of  Correction  during  the  academic  year  1967-1968. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

Stephen  K«  Glickman 

Mr.  Glickman  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Rutgers  University  in  1965;  and  an  LL.B.  de- 
gree magna  cum  laude  from  Boston  University  School  of  Law,  where  he  was  editor  of  the  Law 
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Review.  Mr.  Glickman's  summer  employment  experience  includes  law  clerk  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society  of  New  York  City,  1967;  Social  Investigator  for  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Wel- 
fare, 1965;  and  ,  programming  assistant  for  I.T.T0  Data  Systems  Division,  Paramus,  New 
Jersey,  1964. 

LEGISLATION,  CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

C.  David  Hilburn 

Mr.  Hilburn  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  Iowa  State  University  in  1962  and  an  LL.B.  degree 
from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1965.  Mr.  Hilburn  served  as  a  Captain  in  the  United  States  Army 
from  1965  through  1967  and  served  as  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Massachusetts  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Planning  Commission  from  February  15,  1968,  until  joining  the  staff  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION, 
EDITOR  -  PRESS  OFFICER 

Sandra  Brandmark 

Miss  Brandmark  received  a  B.A.  degree  cum  laude  from  the  City  College  of  New  York  in 
1963;  and  an  M.A.T.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in  1964.  Prior  to  joining  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  in  September  of  1968,  Miss  Brandmark  was  a  high  school  English  teacher,  1965  and 
1966;  and  Editorial  Assistant  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  the  Boston  Herald  Traveler,  1966  and 
1967;  and  the  Educational  Promotion  Coordinator  for  the  Boston  Globe;  1967  and  1968. 

FIELD  SERVICES 

Paul  Tsongas 

Mr.  Tsongas  received  a  B.A.  from  Dartmouth  College  in  1962;  and  an  LL.B.  from  Yale  Law 
School  in  1967.  Prior  to  employment  by  the  Committee  in  September  of  1968,  Mr.  Tsongas 
taught  school  in  the  secondary  educational  system  of  Ethiopia  for  the  Peace  Corps  from  1962 
to  1964;  and  was  a  Peace  Corps  field  training  coordinator  at  the  Virgin  Islands  Training  Center 
from  1967  through  the  Spring  of  1968. 

EXECUTIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR 

Katrina  S.  Veeder 

Miss  Veeder  received  an  A.B.  degree  from  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
1964.  Prior  to  employment  with  the  Committee  in  the  Spring  of  1967,  she  was  employed  as  the 
administrative  assistant  for  the  Massachusetts  Citizens  for  Fair  Taxes  and  in  the  Department 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 

Martha  Whittall 

Prior  to  employment  with  the  Committee  in  the  Fall  of  1968,  Mrs.  Whittall  was  employed 
as  administrative  assistant  to  the  Massachusetts  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Planning  Commis- 
sion.   She  has  also  been  assistant  to  State  Representative  Katherine  D.  Kane. 
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RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Criminologist 

Albert  P.  Cardarelli 

Mr.  Cardarelli  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  Boston  University  College  of  Liberal  Arts  in 
1961;  an  M.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Institute  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations 
in  1965;  and  M.A*  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1965,  He  has  completed  all 
course  requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  criminology  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  completing  his  dissertation  for  that  degree.  Mr.  Cardarelli  is  also  a  lecturer  in  So- 
ciology at  Boston  University. 

Science  and  Technology  Specialist 

Brian  Justin  Hoel 

Mr.  Hoel  received  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  in  1959. 
Prior  to  employment  with  the  Committee,  Mr.  Hoel  was  Chief  Intelligence  Analyst  and  Chief 
Area  Intelligence  Sergeant  in  a  Strategic  Intelligence  Analysis  Unit  and  an  Army  Security 
Agency  Unit,  United  States  Army  Reserves,  1956  to  1961;  and  crime  and  political  reporter  for 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  1959  to  1967. 

Mr.  Hoel  is  presently  a  lecturer  at  Northeastern  University  on  Law  Enforcement,  Security 
and  Correctional  Practices. 

Sociologist 

Richard  H.  Frost 

Mr.  Frost  received  a  Ph.D.  degree  in  Sociology  in  1968;  and  an  M.A.  degree  in  Sociology  in 
1965  from  Boston  University  Graduate  School;  and  a  B.A.  degree  from  Harvard  University  in 
1961,  Mr.  Frost's  work  experience  includes  work  as  a  statistical  analyst  for  Dr.  Florence 
Kluckhohn  of  Harvard  University;  and  a  teaching  fellowship  in  statistics  and  research  methods 
at  Boston  University. 
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APPENDIX  III 
TYPICAL  COMMITTEE  REPORTS 
MEMORANDUM 


To:         Cities  and  Towns 
From:    Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:         Report  from  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice 
Date:      April  4,  1969 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  describe  the  current  status  of  the  administration  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  for  Massachusetts.  That  Act  provides 
for  funds  for  planning  and  action  programs  at  State  and  local  levels  for  improving  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  At  the  November  30  Conference  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts,  the  Committee  outlined  how  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  would  be  administered  in  Massachusetts,  The  Committee  also  learned  from  local 
representatives  at  that  meeting  of  many  of  their  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs 
and  priority  projects.  At  that  time,  the  Committee  requested  additional  suggestions  from 
mayors,  selectmen,  city  and  town  managers,  and  police  chiefs.  As  a  result  of  that  request, 
we  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  helpful  proposals  and  suggestions  from  local  repre- 
sentatives, and  this  has  allowed  us  to  provide  for  local  input  in  the  initial  statewide  compre- 
hensive plan.  This  memorandum  will  deal  specifically  with:  (a)  planning  funds;  (b)  funds  for 
riot  prevention  and  control;  (c)  the  comprehensive  State  law  enforcement  plan  and  action  funds; 
and  (d)  other  programs  of  the  Committee. 

A.  Planning  Funds 

It  appeared  last  November  that  funds  would  be  available  for  local  and  regional  criminal 
justice  planning  early  in  1969.  However,  due  to  changes  in  Washington,  (including  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  which  administers  the  Crime  Control  Act  for  the 
Department  of  Justice)  and  the  time  required  to  consult  with  local  officials  and  to  prepare  the 
comprehensive  plan,  federal  funds  have  just  been  made  available.  However,  a  new  Adminis- 
tration has  been  appointed  and  our  own  work  is  now  being  finalized.  As  a  result,  guidelines 
and  application  forms  for  planning  funds  available  under  the  Act  were  sent  out  to  each  com- 
munity in  the  Commonwealth  in  the  past  few  days. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  only  $185,800  is  available  for  local  and  regional  planning.  Of  this 
total,  $50,000  is  allocated  to  cities  with  the  largest  concentration  of  population  and  incidence 
of  crime,  consistent  with  the  federal  Act.  In  addition,  $85,000  has  been  set  aside  for  planning 
by  regional  groups  and  $50,800  for  four  other  cities  and  towns  interested  in  developing  plann- 
ing models. 

B.  Riot  Prevention  and  Control  Funds 

All  applications  for  initial  riot  prevention  and  control  grants  are  in  the  final  process  of 
review,  and  awards  will  be  made  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Since  only  $117,450  is  available, 
only  a  limited  number  of  grants  can  be  made.  However,  additional  riot  funds  will  be  available 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

C.  The  Comprehensive  State  Law  Enforcement  Plan  and  Action  Funds 

The  major  concern  of  the  Committee  staff  since  November  has  been  the  development  of  the 
first-year  comprehensive  plan  since  it  is  the  prerequisite  for  action  funds  for  Massachusetts. 
Final  deadline  for  submission  of  the  plan  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  is  June  19,  but  we 
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hope  by  the  end  of  April  to  be  the  first  State  to  submit  a  comprehensive  plan.  The  plan  is 
broad,  covering  every  phase  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  the  prevention  and  control 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  an  improved  response  to  organized  crime,  courts  and  corrections. 
While  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  long  the  Justice  Department  will  require  to  review  this  1,500- 
page  document,  as  soon  as  it  is  approved,  action  funds  will  become  available.  State  and  local 
agencies  will  be  required  to  provide  between  25  percent  and  40  percent  matching  funds  on 
individual  action  grants  depending  on  the  type  of  program  undertaken.  As  with  the'  riot  funds, 
75  percent  of  our  total  allocation  of  $548,100  for  fiscal  year  1969  action  funds  will  be  available 
to  local  and  regional  agencies  and  the  remainder  to  State  agencies. 

As  with  initial  planning  funds,  the  action  funds  this  year  are  small  when  one  recognizes 
the  extent  of  the  crime  problem  and  the  number  of  communities  in  Massachusetts.  The  limited 
funds,  however,  will  at  least  allow  a  beginning  toward  improving  our  response  to  some  of  these 
problems,,  Because  of  the  delay  in  making  available  the  limited  planning  and  action  funds  for 
1969,  the  LEAA  will  not  require  that  they  be  expended  prior  to  June  30.  If  the  President's 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1970  are  approved  by  Congress,  up  to  $6,000,000  may  be  made 
available  to  Massachusetts  next  year  for  crime  control  programs.  Once  the  plan  is  approved, 
we  will  reschedule  the  regional  meetings  proposed  at  the  November  Conference  to  discuss  the 
plan,  the  planning  and  action  funds  for  fiscal  1970,  and  possible  action  programs. 

The  staff  of  the  Governor's  Committee  will  lend  every  possible  assistance  to  interested 
cities  and  towns  in  developing  their  application  for  planning  and  action  funds.  In  addition,  we 
urge  your  continuing  to  provide  us  with  your  suggestions  and  views  on  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  problems  and  needs. 

D.  Other  Committee  Programs 
Law  Enforcement  Handbooks 

Since  March  the  Committee  has  sent  out  over  30,000  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law"  hand- 
books to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  across  the  Commonwealth.  Response 
to  the  handbooks  has  been  most  encouraging.  We  will  be  adding  sections  to  the  handbook  on 
narcotics  and  riot  prevention  and  control  at  a  later  time. 

The  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968 

Guidelines  for  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  have  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  As  soon  as  these  guidelines 
are  available,  we  will  notify  you  about  possible  funding  opportunities. 

The  Academic  Assistance  Provisions  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 

One  program  that  the  communities  should  be  aware  of  is  the  Academic  Assistance  Act, 
which  has. already  made  available  $275,100  to  17  institutions  in  Massachusetts  for  loans  and 
grants  to  students  already  working  or  interested  in  working  in  law  enforcement  and  correction- 
al fields.  Communities  interested  in  this  program  should  contact  the  schools  on  the  enclosed 
list.  If  there  is  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  your  community  which  is  not  listed  and 
which  you  think  might  be  interested  in  offering  courses  to  law  enforcement  personnel,  you  may 
want  to  discuss  with  them  the  number  of  officers  who  might  be  interested  in  taking  such  courses 
and  have  the  school  contact  the  Academic  Assistance  Division  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington  since  applications  for 
the  fall  semester  will  be  announced  shortly. 

In  early  March  Governor  Sargent  asked  Attorney  General  Quinn  to  serve  as  the  Committee 
chairman.  The  Attorney  General  agreed  to  serve  and  on  March  13  was  appointed  the  Com- 
mittee's new  chairman. 
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Federal  Academic  Assistance  Act 
Grants  and  Loans 


Name   and   Address 

Greenfield    Community   College 
Greenfield,  Massachusetts 

Holyoke    Community  College 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

University    of    Massachusetts  (all  campuses) 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Dean  Jr.  College 
Franklin,  Massachusetts 

Clark  University 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Quinsigamond  Community  College 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 

North  Shore  Community  College 
Beverly,  Massachusetts 

Boston  College 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Northeastern  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

State  College  At  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Suffolk  University 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Bristol  Community  College 
Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

Mass.  Bay 'Community  College 
Watertown,  Massachusetts 

Newton  College  Sacred  Heart 
Newton,  Massachusetts 

Massasoit  Community  College 
North  Abington,  Massachusetts 

Springfield  Tech.  Community  College 
Springfield,  Massachusetts 


Amount 
$    2,600 

$  10,100 

$     8,000 

$     3,800 

$     6,100 
$  11,400 

$     8,100 

$     1,800 

$  10,300 

$153,700 

$  15,100 

$     9,000 

$     9,300 

$     7,600 

$     4,100 

$     3,100 

$  11,000 

State  Total:     $275,100 
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MEMORANDUM 

To:  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 

From:         Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:  Report  from  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 

Justice 
Date:  April  4,  1969 

Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  report  from  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  which  has  been  sent  to  the  mayors,  chairmen  of  the  board 
of  selectmen,  and  police  chiefs  of  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth. 


MEMORANDUM 

To:         Editors 
From:    Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:         Report  from  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice 
Date:      April  7,  1969 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  describing  the  current  status  of  federal  funds  and  programs 
available  to  Massachusetts  communities  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  It  has  been  sent  to  mayors,  chairmen  of  boards  of  selectmen,  and  police  chiefs 
of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  which  administers  the  grant  programs  under  the  Safe 
Streets  Act. 

The  brief  report  discusses  the  first  year  planning  funds  for  which  guidelines  and  applica- 
tion forms  have  been  distributed,  the  funds  for  riot  prevention  and  control  which  will  be  award- 
ed in  a  few  weeks,  the  comprehensive  state  law  enforcement  plan  which  is  a  prerequisite  to 
action  funds,  and  other  Committee  programs  geared  to  local  community  involvement. 


MEMORANDUM 

To:         Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation 
From:    Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:         Report  from  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice 
Date:      April  9,  1969 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  describing  the  current  status  of  federal  funds  and  programs 
available  to  Massachusetts  communities  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  It  has  been  sent  to  mayors,  chairmen  of  boards  of  selectmen,  and  police  chiefs 
of  all  cities  and  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  members  of  the  State  Legislature  by  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  which  ad- 
ministers the  grant  programs  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

The  brief  report  discusses  the  first  year  planning  funds  for  which  guidelines  and  application 
forms  have  been  distributed,  the  funds  for  riot  prevent! on  and  control  which  will  be  awarded  in 
a  few  weeks,  the  comprehensive  state  law  enforcement  plan  which  is  a  prerequisite  to  action 
funds,  and  other  Committee  programs  geared  to  local  community  involvement. 
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MEMORANDUM 

To:  Members  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 

Criminal  Justice 

From:     Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:  Circulation  of  Planning  Grant  Applications  to  Cities,  Towns  and  Regions  of  this  Com- 
monwealth 

Date:      April  9,  1969 

Upon  receipt  of  initial  federal  planning  funds  for  sub-grant  to  units  of  local  and  regional 
government  of  the  Commonwealth,  the  Committee  has  sent  planning  grant  application  forms 
and  instructions  to  all  cities,  towns  and  regional  planning  commissions  in  the  State  and  to  a 
number  of  special  groups  which  had  indicated  interest  in  participating  in  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice  planning. 

Briefly,  of  the  $185,800  available  for  fiscal  1969  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
planning,  the  planning  grants  approved  by  the  U.  S„  Department  of  Justice  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  set  aside  $20,000  for  Boston,  $15,000  each  for  Worcester  and 
Springfield,  $85,000  for  regional  planning  and  $50,800  for  grants  to  other  cities  and  towns. 

Enclosed  for  your  information  are  copies  of  the  letters  (the  same  letter  was  sent  to  Boston, 
Springfield  and  Worcester)  which  accompanied  the  grant  application  forms  and  instructions. 

The  initial  response  to  this  mailing  has  been  enthusiastic  giving  rise  to  hope  for  valuable 
local  planning  input  in  the  months  ahead. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

To:  State,  Local  and  Private  Agencies 

From:      Attorney  General  Robert  H.  Quinn,  Chairman 

Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 

Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
Re:  Regional  Conferences 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
has  scheduled  a  series  of  four  regional  conferences  to  outline  to  those  directly  concerned 
with  reducing  crime  and  improving  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Commonwealth  the 
State's  comprehensive  plan  which  will  be  approved  by  the  Department  of  Justice  in  the  next 
few  days. 

Approval  of  the  plan  will  release  the  State's  total  allocation  of  action  funds  for  fiscal 
1969  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  The  conferences  will 
describe  the  action  projects  for  which  State,  local  and  regional  agencies  may  make  applica- 
tion, the  application  process,  and  the  programs  being  formulated  for  fiscal  year  1970  when  it 
is  expected  that  action  funds  will  be  greatly  increased. 

All  four  conferences  are  scheduled  from  9:30  a.m.  until  noon.  The  first,  on  June  30,  will 
be  held  at  Boston  State  College.  Other  conferences  are  scheduled  for  Fitchburg  State  College 
on  July  1,  Westfield  State  College  on  July  2,  and  S.M.I. T.,  North  Dartmouth,  on  July  3. 

You  are  your  representative  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  one  of  these  conferences.  In 
order  that  you  may  have  some  idea  of  the  expected  attendance,  please  complete  and  return  the 
enclosed  card  to  the  Committee  staff. 
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APPENDIX  IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FLOW  CHARTS 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FLOW  CHART  #1 
ADMINISTRATIVE  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  COMMITTEE  AND  LEAA 
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Planning  Grant  Application  (Forms  LEAA  2  &  3) 


Planning  Grant  Award 


Planning  Grant  Fiscal  Report  (Form  LEAA  153) 

e,  ..— 

Schedule  Subgrants  for  Local  Planning  Projects 
*  (Form  LEAA  154) 

Planning  Grant  Narrative  Reports 


Action  Grant  Application  (Form  LEAA  4) 


Action  Grant  Award 


Action  Grant  Fiscal  Report  (Form  LEAA  155) 


Schedule  Subgrants— State  Agency  &  Local 


Govt.  Action  Projects  (Form  LEAA  156) 
Action  Grant  Narrative  Reports 


Discretionary  Fund  Grant  Application 


Discretionary  Fund  Grant  Award 


Discretionary  Fund  Grant  Fiscal  Report 


«£- 


Discretionary  Fund  Grant  Narrative  Report 


LEAA  Institute  Grant  Application 


Institute  Grant  Award 


si- 


Institute  Grant  Fiscal  Reports 
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APPENDIX  V 

SUB-GRANT  APPLICATION  AND  AWARD  FORMS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS 

REPORT  FORMS 

RELATED  MEMORANDA 

Riot  Prevention  and  Control 

Massachusetts  has  been  awarded  a  federal  grant  of  $117,450  under  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  for  the  prevention,  detection,  and  control  of  civil  dis- 
orders. The  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  the 
Commonwealth's  criminal  justice  planning  agency,  has  been  designated  by  Governor  John  A, 
Volpe  as  the  agency  responsible  for  administering  the  allocation  of  these  funds  to  qualifying 
communities  and  agencies. 

The  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  was  created  by  Governor  Volpe  in  September,  1966, 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  an  increasing  crime  rate.  I  serve  as  the  chairman  of  this  Committee, 
and  the  other  members  consist  primarily  of  State  and  local  public  officials  in  the  fields  of  law 
enforcement  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  The  Committee  has  a  professionally- 
trained  legal  and  technical  staff  which  is  directed  by  Sheldon  Krantz,  a  former  staff  attorney 
on  the  President's  Crime  Commission. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  grant  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  the  Common- 
wealth can  utilize  the  funds  provided  to  meet  the  following  objectives: 


A.  The  prevention  of  riots  and  civil  disorders  through  the  alleviation  of  tensions  and  the 
improvement  of  relations  between  the  community  and  agencies  of  local  and  State  govern- 
ment; 


B.  The  development  of  effective  means  to  control  riots  and  civil  disorders; 

C.  The  development  of  methods  to  insure  that  the  administration  of -justice  will  function 
effectively  and  fairly  under  emergency  conditions;  and 

D.  The  development  of  means  to  provide  assistance  to  victims  of  riots  and  civil  disorders. 

Consistent  with  these  objectives,  subgrants  may  be  provided  for  the  following  types  of  pro- 
grams: 


A.  Prevention 

(1)  Improved  police  training  in  riot  prevention;  for  example,  human  relations  training; 

(2)  Improved  programs  in  police-community  relations; 

(3)  Programs  to  utilize  and  train  private  citizens  and  private  agencies  in  the  prevention 
of  riots  or  civil  disorders  or  in  curtailing  potentially  tense  situations; 

(4)  Development  of  more  effective  grievance  mechanisms; 

(5)  Improved  programs  in  local  and  State  government-community  relations,  such  as  the 
development  of  Neighborhood  Action  Task  Forces; 

(6)  Development  of  techniques  to  obtain  and  provide  accurate  information  regarding 
occurrences  of  civil  disorders  or  to  dispel  rumors,  such  as  the  creation  of  central  informa- 
tion centers. 
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B.   Control 


(1)  Development  by  police  agencies  of  mobilization,  operational  and  logistic  law  en- 
forcement plans  for  riots  and  civil  disorders; 

(2)  Development  of  such  plans  jointly  by  law  enforcement  agencies  within  a  region 
(mutual  assistance  plans)  or  by  relevant  State  and  local  agencies; 

(3)  Development  of  a  coordinated  plan  for  riots  or  civil  disorders  for  all  governmental 
agencies  and  relevant  private  agencies  within  a  unit  of  government,  or  within  a  region  that  may 
be  directly  affected  by  a  disorder  or  that  can  make  a  positive  contribution   to   control; 

(4)  Acquiring  equipment  that  improves  communications  or  investigation,  or  that  offers 
reasonable  but  effective  alternatives  to  the  use  of  deadly  force  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
CS  or  other  humane  chemicals  or  forms  of  gas  and  gas  masks,  and  defense  equipment  designed 
to  protect  law  enforcement  personnel; 

(5)  Development  of  riot  control  training  programs,  including  coordinated  training  pro- 
grams for  municipal  police  agencies,  the  State  Police,  and  the  National  Guard. 

C.  The  Administration  of  Justice 

(1)  Development  of  methods  to  insure  that  the  administration  of  justice  will  function  ef- 
fectively and  fairly  under  emergency  conditions  including  provision  for  counsel,  procedures 
for  mass  arrests,  post-arrest  processing,  booking  procedures,  detention  and  bail  setting. 

D.  Assistance  to  Victims  of  Riots  and  Civil  Disorders 

(1)  Development  of  a  State  plan  to  insure  that  property  owners  in  areas  with  high  riot 
potential  have  fair  access  to  insurance; 

(2)  Development  of  local,  regional,  or  State  plans  to  insure  that  adequate  provision  is 
made  for  medical  supplies,  food,  emergency  clothing  or  dwellings,  and  legal  services  for 
victims  of  riots  or  civil  disorders. 

Although  any  of  the  programs  described  above  obviously  merit  financial  support,  the  federal 
grant  specifies  clear  priorities  for  the  application  of  these  funds.  The  highest  priorities  must 
be  given  to:  (1)  police  training  in  riot  prevention  and  control;  (2)  law  enforcement,  local 
government,  and  regional  plans  to  prevent  and  control  disorders  and  to  insure  that  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  will  function  effectively  and  fairly  under  emergency  conditions;  and  (3) 
equipment  to  improve  communications  and  investigation,  defensive  equipment,  and  equipment 
which  provides  reasonable  but  effective  alternatives  to  deadly  force.  Under  the  grant,  up  to 
30  percent  of  the  funds  will  be  provided  to  each  of  these  three  priority  areas,  and  10  percent 
of  the  funds  will  be  available  for  the  other  programs  specified  above.  In  addition,  funds  will 
be  provided  to  applying  jurisdictions  on  the  basis  of  need,  and  applications  which  provide  for 
coordination  and  cooperation  among  relevant  public  and  private  agencies  within  a  community 
or  within  a  region,  where  appropriate,  will  be  given  preference. 

Applications  should  be  made  on  the  enclosed  forms  to  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement 
and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Room  750,80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts 02116.  Attached  to  these  forms  are  grant  conditions  and  policies  designed  to  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  these  applications.  Applications  for  funds  under  this  specific  grant  must  be 
received  by  the  Committee  on  or  before  Friday,  the  eleventh  of  October,  1968. 

All  applications  will  be  initially  reviewed  by  an  expert  advisory  panel.  This  panel  will  make 
recommendations  for  approval,  disapproval,  or  modification  of  applications. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  available  and  because  of  the  specific  purpose  designated  for 
the  use  of  these  funds,  priority  must  be  given  to  communities  and  areas  with  high  potential  for 
civil   disorders  and  to  State  agencies  directly  concerned  with  riot  prevention,  detection,  or 
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control.  It  is  clear  from  these  limitations  that  a  large  number  of  communities  and  agencies 
will  not  qualify  for  these  initial  funds.  However,  all  communities  that  are  interested  in  apply- 
ing for  funds  under  this  grant  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  mention 
that  funds  will  be  available  through  the  Committee  in  the  immediate  future  for  a  much  broader 
range  of  criminal  justice  planning  and  action  programs.  Information  concerning  these  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  at  a  State  conference  which  will  be  held  in  the  late  fall. 

Sincerely, 

Elliot  L,  Richardson 
ELR:sks 
Enclosures 


COMMITTEE    ON    LAW    ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 

September  25,  1968 

MEMORANDUM  TO  ALL  CITIES  AND  TOWNS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  the  Com- 
monwealth's criminal  justice  planning  agency,  has  been  designated  by  Governor  John  A.  Volpe 
as  the  State  administering  agency  under  the  federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  This  Act  will  provide  planning  and  action  funds  to  states  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving their  State  and  local  criminal  justice  systems. 

Massachusetts  has  been  awarded  a  grant  of  $117, 450,  its  first  grant  under  this  Act,  to  sup- 
port programs  designed  to  prevent,  detect,  or  control  civil  disorders. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  provided  by  this  initial  grant  and  because  of  the  specific  pur- 
pose designated  for  the  use  of  these  funds,  the  terms  of  the  grant  provide  that  priority  must 
be  given  to  communities  and  areas  with  high  potential  for  civil  disorders  and  to  State  agencies 
directly  concerned  with  riot  prevention,  detection,  or  control. 

Given  these  limitations,  your  community  may  not  qualify  for  funds.  If,  however,  you  are 
interested  in  this  first  crime  control  program  and  believe  that  your  community  qualifies,  we 
encourage  you  to  request  application  forms. 

In  addition,  more  substantial  funds  will  be  available  through  the  Committee  in  the  immediate 
future  for  a  much  broader  range  of  criminal  justice  planning  and  action  programs  involving  all 
communities.  Information  concerning  these  programs  and  application  procedures  will  be  pro- 
vided at  a  State  conference  which  will  be  held  in  the  late  fall.  Until  that  time,  information  will 
be  provided  by  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice, 
80  Roylston  Street,  Room  750,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02116.    Telephone  727-5497. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 


Application  for  Grant  for  prevention,  detection,  and 
control  of  riots,  and  other  violent  civil  disorders 
under  Title  I,  Part  C,  Section  307(b)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 


(Leave  Blank) 

Application  Number 

Date  Received 


1.     Applicant  (city,  town,  county,  etc.) 


2.     Project  Director  (name,  title, 
address,  and  telephone) 


3.     Short  title  of  project,  program,  or  purpose  of  grant  (do  not  exceed  two  typed  lines) 


4,     Total  support  requested 


Total  cost  of  program 


5.     Financial  Officer  (name,  title, 
address,  and  telephone) 


6 ,     Grant  period 
From 


Through 


7.  Official  authorized  to  sign  appli- 
cation (name,  title,  address,  and 
telephone) 
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DETAILED  BUDGET  FOR  PROPOSAL 


(Attach  Budget  Narrative  on  attached 
sheets,  to  justify  and  explain  the  budget 
items  on  this  page) 


A.  Personnel 

Annual 
Salary 

%  of  time 
or  effort 

Requested 

Category 
Total 

(1)   Employees  (list  each  position) 

j 

(2)   Consultant  Services 

No.  Days 

Daily  Fee 

Individual  Consultants 

Consultant  Organizations 

(3)   FICA,  and  other  employee  costs 

T" 

B.     Travel  (Transportation  and  Subsistence)  (Itemize) 


- 

$ 

C.     Expendable  Supplies,  Communications,  and 
Reproduction  (ITemize) 

$ 

D.     Equipment  (nonexpendable)  (ITemize) 

$ 

E.     Other  (Miscellaneous) 

» 

F.     Total  Amount  Requested 

$ 

G.     Total  Grantee  Contribution 

(Explain  in  detail  on  attached  budget  explanation  sheet) 

$ 

H.     Total  Cost  of  Project  or  Program 

$ 
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GRANT  PROPOSAL  AND  SUPPORTING  DATA 


(Detailed  statement  of  the  proposal -its  aims,  precisely  what  will  be  done,  who  will  be  involved 
and  what  is  expected  to  result.  Include  goals,  objectives,  methods  and  manner  of  examining 
results.    Use  as  many  pages  as  necessary  for  a  clear  explanation). 


GRANT  CONDITIONS  AND  POLICIES 


A.  Applications  should  state  that  matching  funds  or  other  resources  equivalent  to  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  proposed  project  will  be  provided  and  should  specify  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  this  amount  will  become  available.  Contributions  may  be  based  on  cash  allo- 
cations or  specific  fund  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  or  in-kind  contributions  of  services, 
facilities  or  goods.  In-kind  contributions  should  be  based  on  a  fair  and  current  market  valua- 
tion for  goods,  services,  or  facilities  involved;  allocation  of  staff  time  should  be  valued  at 
regular  salaries  and  wages  for  the  personnel  involved. 

B.  Grant  funds  cannot  be  used  to  supplant  already-committed  State  or  local  funds. 

C.  Applications  should  describe  how  grant  funds  will  be  used  to  further  longer  range  goals 
in  the  criminal  justice  field,  and  specifically,  in  riot  prevention,  detection,  and  control; 

D.  Applications  should  demonstrate,  where  appropriate,  the  value  of  the  proposed  program 
to  other  jurisdictions  within  the  Commonwealth; 

E.  Applications  should  specify  what  efforts  will  be  made  to  evaluate  the  proposed  program; 

F.  Applications  should  demonstrate,  where  appropriate,  the  willingness  of  the  applicant  to 
assume  the  costs  of  the  program  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time; 

G.  Applications  should  specify  that  an  evaluation  of  the  program  will  be  prepared  in  report 
form  and  submitted  to  the  Governors  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of 
Criminal  Justice  for  distribution  to  the  United  States  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration and  to  relevant  agencies  or  local  units  of  government  in  the  Commonwealth. 

H.  Applications  should  specify  that  the  applicant  will  comply  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  the  end  that  no  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  otherwise  be  subjected  to  dis- 
crimination under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the  applicant  has  been  granted. 

I.  Final  audit  will  be  conducted  of  all  grants.  Inspection  of  grantee  records  may  be  performed 
at  any  time. 


MEMORANDUM 

To:  Cities  and  Towns 

From:  Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Funds 

Date:  March  31,  1969 

The  Governors  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
has  been  designated  as  the  Commonwealth's  agency  responsible  for  administering  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.   One  of  the  Requirements  of  this  Act  is  that  the 
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State    agency  annually  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  reducing  crime  and  improving  the 
efficiency  and  fairness  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety, noted  that  in  the  national  effort  against  crime,  "day  to  day  administration  is  primarily 
a  State  and  local  responsibility,,"  To  insure  local  participation  in  the  planning  process,  the 
Act  requires  that  40  percent  of  planning  funds  be  allocated  to  units  of  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units. 

The  planning  grants  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  only  partially  fulfills  this  requirement  for  local  planning  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  It  allocates  funds  to  the  three  largest  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  a  limited  num- 
ber of  other  communities  and  regional  planning  agencies  that  can  begin  to  undertake  significant 
planning  for  inclusion  in  the  State  comprehensive  plan. 

Communities  may  wish  to  take  part  in  a  regional  planning  effort.  The  letter  describing  this 
alternative  is  enclosed.  In  addition,  $50,800  is  available  to  communities  for  local  planning. 
These  funds  must  be  committed  but  need  not  be  expended  prior  to  June  30,  1969.  These  funds 
will  be  available  to  a  limited  number  of  communities  wishing  to  design  a  planning  capability 
which  could  serve  as  a  model  for  communities  of  a  similar  size  with  similar  problems  or 
which  would  concentrate  on  a  specific  problem  such  as  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  or  im- 
provement of  the  law  enforcement  system. 

Obviously,  with  the  limited  funds  available  this  year,  only  a  few  communities  will  be  able 
to  undertake  meaningful  planning  on  their  own.  To  develop  planning  models,  grants  will  be 
provided  to  a  town  of  25,000  or  less,  a  town  with  a  population  of  approximately  25,000  to  50,000 
and  two  cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of  approximately  50,000  to  125,000.  If  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  total  budget  recommended  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year  1970,  additional 
planning  funds  may  be  available  for  communities  during  the  next  fiscal  year.  Communities 
should  also  keep  in  mind  that  when  the  first  year  plan  has  been  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Justice,  action  funds  will  be  available  to  communities  and  a  portion  of  those  funds  can  also 
be  used  for  combined  planning  and  action  programs. 

As  indicated  in  the  letter  to  regional  commissions,  the  development  of  local  and  regional 
planning  capability  is  extremely  important.  While  funds  for  this  year  are  severely  limited, 
the  President's  budget  recommendations  would  provide  between  five  and  six  million  dollars  to 
Massachusetts  next  year.  Meaningful  utilization  of  these  funds  requires  a  coordinated  strategy 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

Most  of  the  requirements  for  regional  planning  grants  must  by  federal  regulation  be  ap- 
plicable to  community  applicants: 


1)  The*  funds  available  to  a  community  may  be  used  to  undertake  comprehensive  planning 
on  a  demonstration  basis  for  the  total  criminal  justice  system  or  a  significant  part  of  that 
system. 

2)  The  application  must  reflect  a  community's  willingness  to  provide  needed  information 
and  priority  programs  and  projects  for  inclusion  in  the  State  plan.  The  reports  required  will 
be  developed  in  discussion  between  the  Committee  staff  and  the  community's  representatives. 

3)  The  application  must  express  interest  in  continued  criminal  justice  planning  by  the  grant 
recipient. 

4)  Staff  or  consultants  hired  by  the  grantee  must  be  qualified  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 
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5)  The  grantee  must  provide  10  percent  matching  in  funds  or  services  consistent  with  fed- 
eral requirements  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  circular  A-87  (copy  enclosed). 

6)  Funds  may  not  be  used  to  supplant  other  federal,  State  or  local  funds  already  earmarked 
for  criminal  justice  planning. 

7)  Grantees  planning  for  their  entire  criminal  justice  system  must  establish  a  supervisory 
board  representative  of  all  major  segments  of  the  system:  police,  courts,  a  person  experienced 
in  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  prosecution,  correction,  the  public  and  elected  officials. 
The  membership  of  the  Governor's  Committee  is  enclosed.  This  might  well  serve  as  a  model 
for  a  local  board.  Since  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  new  federal  legislation  is  to  encourage 
coordinated  planning  at  the  State,  regional,  and  local  level,  such  as  supervisory  board  should 
also  include  representatives  from  any  regional,  metropolitan,  Community  Development,  and 
Model  City  planning  agencies  engaged  in  criminal  justice  planning  for  your  community.  For 
planning  in  a  specific  area,  the  board  should  have  representation  from  agencies  concerned  with 
that  problem  area. 

8)  As  with  all  federal  grants,  financial  and  activities  reports  are  required  as  well  as  copy- 
right, patent  and  non-discrimination  in  hiring  agreements. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  complexities  inherent  in  any  federal  grant  program.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  simplify  the  process  and  will  work  with  your  designee  to  develop  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  and  acceptable  liaison  between  the  Governor's  Committee  and  the  community. 

If  your  community  is  interested  in  one  of  the  regional  planning  approaches  or  wishes  to 
apply  for  a  direct  planning  grant,  please  designate  your  representative  to  the  Committee  by 
April  15.  We  will  then  provide  you  with  appropriate  application  forms  and  arrange  to  meet 
with  your  representative  to  complete  the  application  prior  to  May  1  so  that  regional  and  local 
allocations  may  be  made  as  equitably  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Sheldon  Krantz 
Executive  Director 

SK:jc 

Enclosures 


MEMORANDUM 


To:  Regional  Planning  Commissions 

From:  Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Funds 

Date:  March  26,  1969 

The  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  has 
been  designated  as  the  Commonwealth's  agency  responsible  for  administering  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  One  of  the  requirements  of  this  Act  is  that  the 
State  agency  annually  prepare  a  comprehensive  plan  for  reducing  crime  and  improving  the  ef- 
ficiency and  fairness  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  report  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  So- 
ciety, noted  that  in  the  national  effort  against  crime,  "day  to  day  administration  is  primarily 
a  State  and  local  responsibility."  To  insure  local  participation  in  the  planning  process,  the 
Act  requires  that  40  percent  of  planning  funds  be  allocated  to  units  of  local  government  or 
combinations  of  such  units. 
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The  planning  grants  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  fulfills  this  requirement  for  local  planning  by  allocation  of  funds  to  the 
three  largest  cities  in  the  Commonwealth  and  to  those  communities  and  regional  planning 
agencies  that  could  undertake  significant  planning  for  inclusion  in  the  State  comprehensive  plan. 

That  grant  set  aside  $85,000  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  by  regional 
planning  groups  in  the  Commonwealth  for  fiscal  year  1969.  These  funds  must  be  committed 
but  need  not  be  expended  prior  to  June  30,  1969. 

Planning  funds  for  regions  can  be  used  for  three  purposes:  1)  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  a  regional  planning  commission  undertaking  criminal  justice  planning;  2)  to  allow  a  group 
of  cities  and  towns  jointly  to  begin  comprehensive  criminal  justice  planning;  3)  to  allow  a  group 
of  cities  and  towns  to  begin  to  undertake  planning  in  a  specific  area  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

Two  possible  regional  groupings  for  funding  were  approved  by  L.E.A.A.  1)  the  funding  of 
existing  regional  planning  commissions;  and  2)  the  funding  of  other  regional  groupings  in- 
terested in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning.  Under  the  L.E.A.A.  grant,  funds 
can  be  provided  to  both  types  of  regional  groups. 

Massachusetts  is  now  divided  into  twelve  planning  regions  by  statute.  Regional  planning 
Commissions  are  in  existence  in  each  of  these  regions  and  are  authorized  to  do  social  as  well 
as  physical  and  economic  planning.  These  existing  regional  planning  commissions  do  not  yet 
have  a  capability  to  engage  in  criminal  justice  planning.  Further,  they  do  not  have  the  approval 
of  communities  within  their  region  to  undertake  such  planning.  Initial  planning  grants  to  re- 
gional commissions,  then  may  be  made  in  order  for  them  to  study  the  feasibility  of  their  under- 
taking criminal  justice  planning  for  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  their  region. 

The  federal  Act  places  emphasis  on  regional  planning  by  those  areas  with  the  largest  con- 
centration of  population  and  incidence  of  crime.  Funds,  therefore,  can  be  allocated  to  any  of 
the  interested  four  regional  planning  commissions  composed  of  communities  with  combined 
populations  of  more  than  400,000  each.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  allocating  some  of 
the  very  limited  initial  funds  to  regions  comprising  4.2  million  of  the  Commonwealth's  5.2 
million  1965  population  and  the  areas  of  highest  crime  incidence  and  potential.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  regional  funds  would  be  available  under  this  proposal  to  other  regional  planning  com- 
missions established  by  statute  or  groups  of  cities  and  towns  who  may  also  wish  to  engage  in 
the  initial  planning  process.  In  addition,  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  Committee  will  assist 
other  regions  not  directly  funded  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  their  criminal  justice  agencies 
and  to  include  their  problems  and  needs  in  the  State  plan.  If  regional  planning  commissions 
are  not  interested  or  cannot  qualify  to  undertake  feasibility  studies  in  criminal  justice  plan- 
ning, funds  set  aside  for  such  commissions  will  be  made  available  to  other  commissions  or 
other  groups  of  communities. 

The  alternative  method  of  funding  regional  planning  efforts  calls  for  providing  planning 
funds  to  communities  constituting  either  a  sub-state  region  as  designated  by  the  Executive 
Office  of  Administration  and  Finance  last  year  or  any  other  alternative  regional  groupings 
of  communities  having  similar  problems  which  do  not  necessarily  come  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  present  regional  planning  commission  or  the  new  sub-state  regions.  Under  this  method 
of  funding,  although  priority  will  be  given  to  those  regions  with  the  highest  concentration  of 
population  and  incidence  of  crime  as  required  by  the  federal  Act,  a  small  reserve  fund  will 
also  be  available  for  other  regional  groups  which  may  wish  to  apply.  These  regional  groups 
would  be  expected  to  undertake  planning  for  their  total  criminal  justice  system  or  for  a 
specific  problem  area  such  as  regional  communication  or  information  needs  or  regional 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control  problems. 

While  initial  regional  planning  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  enable  even  the  largest  regions 
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to  engage  a  staff  cognizant  of  all  segments  of  the  criminal  justice  system:  police,  courts, 
and  corrections,  it  will  hopefully  enable  several  regional  planning  commissions  to  determine 
the  feasibility  of  their  undertaking  criminal  justice  planning  and  will  allow  other  regional 
groups  to  immediately  begin  specific  planning  projects.  In  each  case,  funds  can  be  used  to 
allow  for  the  hiring  of  qualified  staff  or  consultants  to  develop  a  criminal  justice  planning 
capability  and  to  provide  for  an  initial  inventory  of  the  region's  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  agencies,  their  needs  and  priority  programs  that  should  be  included  in  the  fiscal  1970 
State  plan. 

Since  the  first  year  plan  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  April  of  this 
year,  which  is  prior  to  the  time  that  federal  planning  funds  can  be  distributed  to  local  and 
regional  governments,  it  was  not  feasible  to  expect  active  participation  of  local  and  regional 
planning  units  in  the  initial  plan.  A  substantial  amount  of  input  for  this  year  has  already  been 
provided,  however,  by  frequent  informal  contact  with  local  representatives  and  by  the  state- 
wide conference  on  November  30,  1968  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  attended  by  more 
than  300  elected  officials  and  representatives  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. A  copy  of  the  first  year  plan  will  be  sent  to  you  as  soon  as  it  is  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Because  time  and  funds  are  limited,  the  staff  of  the  Governor's  Gommittee  will  assist 
applicants  in  filling  out  the  enclosed  planning  grant  application  form.  It  has  been  kept  as 
simple  as  possible,  reflecting  only  the  requirements  of  the  Act  and  the  guidelines  approved 
by  L.E.A.A.  Applications  for  planning  grants  should  be  submitted  by  May  1  to  allow  the 
Committee  to  make  awards  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  order  for  a  regional  planning  commission  to  qualify  for  regional  planning  funds,  it  must 
undertake  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  engaging  in  planning  for  the  region's  total  criminal 
justice  system  or  for  a  significant  segment  of  that  system  within  six  months  of  the  date  of 
the  grant. 

In  order  for  any  other  regional  grouping  to  qualify  for  regional  planning  funds,  it  must  be 
willing  to  engage  in  planning  for  the  entire  criminal  justice  system  within  its  region  or  for 
specific  criminal  justice  problems. 

In  both  cases,  a  regional  planning  authority  should  be  willing  to  undertake  the  following 
responsibilities : 

1)  The  planning  region  should  represent  a  minimum  population  of  100,000  unless  special 
circumstances  indicate  that  a  smaller  unit  could  provide  meaningful  planning  applicable  to 
other  similar  regions, 

2)  The  application  must  reflect  a  region's  willingness  to  provide  needed  information  and 
priority  programs  and  projects  for  inclusion  in  the  State  plan.  The  reports  required  will  be 
developed  in  discussion  between  the  Committee  staff  and  the  region's  representatives. 

3)  The  application  must  express  interest  in  continued  criminal  jUa"co  planning  by  the 
grant  recipient. 

4)  Staff  or  consultants  hired  by  the  grantee  must  be  qualified  to  meet  their  responsibilities. 

5)  The  grantee  must  provide  10  percent  matching  in  funds  or  services  consistent  with 
federal  requirements  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  circular  A-87  (copy  enclosed). 

6)  Funds  may  not  be  used  to  supplant  other  federal,  State  or  local  funds  already  earmarked 
for  criminal  justice  planning. 
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7)  All  grantees  must  establish  a  supervisory  board  representative  of  all  major  segments 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  to  assist  in  developing  the  feasibility  or  engaging  in  criminal 
justice  planning,  unless  the  planning  is  on  a  specific  law  enforcement  or  criminal  justice 
problem.  For  comprehensive  planning,  the  board  should  have  representation  from  the  police, 
courts,  a  person  experienced  in  the  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  prosecution,  correc- 
tions ,.  the  public  and  elected  officials.  For  planning  in  a  specific  area,  the  board  should  have 
representation  from  agencies  concerned  with  the  problem  area.  The  membership  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  is  enclosed.  This  might  well  serve  as  a  model  for  a  comprehensive 
regional  planning  board.  Since  one  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  new  federal  legislation  is  to 
encourage  coordinated  planning  at  the  State,  regional  and  local  level,  the  comprehensive  super- 
visory board  should  also  include  representatives  from  any  metropolitan,  Community  Develop- 
ment, and  Model  City  planning  agencies  engaged  in  criminal  justice  planning  for  the  region. 

8)  As  with  all  federal  grants,  financial  and  activities  reports  are  required  as  well  as 
copyright,  patent  and  non-discrimination  in  hiring  agreements. 

9)  Regional  applicants  must  have  the  consent  of  those  communities  for  which  planning  is 
to  be  undertaken. 

You  are  well  aware  of  the  complexities  inherent  in  any  federal  grant  program.  We  have 
made  every  effort  to  simplify  the  process  and  will  work  with  your  designee  to  develop  a 
mutually  beneficial  and  acceptable  liaison  between  the  Governor's  Committee  and  the  region. 

If  your  office  is  interested  in  regional  planning  and  will  designate  your  liaison  with  the 
Committee  by  April  15,  1969,  we  will  get  together  and  complete  the  application  so  that  re- 
gional allocations  may  be  made  as  equitably  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Sheldon  Krantz 
Executive  Director 

SK:jl 

Enclosures 

This  publication  No.  3017  is  approved  by  Alfred  C.  Holland,  State  Purchasing  Agent. 

MEMORANDUM 

To:  County  Commissioners  and  Sheriffs  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

From:  Sheldon  Krantz 

Re:  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning 

Date:  May  1,  1969 

The  enclosed  memorandum  to  Regional  Planning  Commissions  outlines  the  alternative 
bases  from*  which  regional  criminal  justice  planning  maybe  undertaken,  supported  by  Federal 
funds  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  Act  and  the  Federal  Guidelines  encourage  criminal  justice  planning  on  a  regional 
basis.  The  plan  approved  by  the  Justice  Department  for  Massachusetts  gives  first  priority 
to  the  Regional  Planning  Commissions  which  have  been  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to 
undertake  social  planning.  Most  Commissions  have  indicated  that  they  plan  to  apply  for 
criminal  justice  planning  funds,  and  they  will  be  encouraged  to  coordinate  their  activity 
with  county  officials  within  their  area. 

Since  only  $85,000  for  regions  is  available  for  the  entire  State  this  first  year,  obviously 
not   all  regions  can  be  funded.     The  four  regional  commissions  whose  areas  encompass  the 
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1  largest  population  and  highest  incidence  of  crime  must  have  first  priority.  However,  a 
portion  of  the  available  funds  have  been  set  aside  for  additional  regional  groups  which  may 
wish  to  apply.  The  Proposal  Review  Board  of  the  Governor's  Committee  will  determine  which 
of  these  applicants  should  be  funded  this  first  year.  All  applicants  are  being  urged  to  develop 
their  planning  so  that  the  results  will  be  available  to  and  useful  for  all  regions  in  the  State. 

If  you   have    any  questions  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  in  Massachusetts,  please  contact  our  office. 
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Governor's   Public   Safety    Committee   Planning   and   Action  Subgrant  Forms 
Planning  Subgrant  Forms: 

1.  Application  for  Planning  Grant 

(a)  Face  Sheet  GPSC  -  1 

(b)  Description  of  Operation  GPSC  -  2 

(c)  Budget  GPSC  -  3a 

(d)  Budget  Narrative  GPSC  -  3b 

(CP)  City  Planning 

(LP)  Local  Planning 

(RF)  Regional  Feasibility 

(RP)  Regional  Planning 


2.   Governing  Body  GPSC  -  4  (GP) 

Action  Subgrant  Forms: 

Application  for  Action  Grant 

(a)  Face  Sheet  GPSC  -  Al 

(b)  Summary  Sheet  GPSC  -  A2 

(c)  Description  of  Program  GPSC  -  A3  J 

(d)  Program  Summary  and  Budget  GPSC  -  A4«T 

(e)  Component  Project 
Summary  and  Budget  GPSC  -  A4b 

(f)  Component  Project 
Budget  Narrative  GPSC  -  A5 


Common  Forms: 

1.  Non-Supplanting  Certification  GPSC  -  10 

2.  Grant  Application  Approval  GPSC  -  11a 

3.  Grant  Award  GPSC  -  11 

4.  Report  of  Expenditure  and  Fund  Request  GPSC  -  12 

5.  Progress/ Final  Report  GPSC  -  13 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF 
PLANNING  GRANT  APPLICATION 

I.    Form  GPSC-1  (RF)  (Application  for  Planning  Grant): 

Completion  of  Face  Sheet  Items: 

1.  Planning  Agency,  This  is  the  regional  planning  agency  which  will  undertake  the  feasibility 
study  for  the  purposes  of  Part Bof  Title  I  of  the  Act.  It's  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  any 
parent  department  or  agency,  should  be  inserted  along  with  mailing  address  and  telephone 
number. 

2.  Project  Director.  This  is  the  individual  who  is  serving  or  will  serve  as  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  feasibility  study.  He  should  have  supervisory  authority  over  its  operations, 
its  staff,  and  the  work  it  performs.  Enter  name,  title,  mailing  address  and  telephone  num- 
ber. If  an  interim  designee  is  named,  so  indicate.  In  such  cases,  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment should  be  made  within  60  days  of  the  award  of  any  grant  pursuant  to  the  application. 

3.  Financial  Officer.  This  is  the  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for  receipt,  accounting,  and 
disbursement  of  grant  funds  and  to  whom  financial  communications  should  be  directed. 
He  may  be  a  member  of  the  planning  agency  staff  or  any  other  unit  or  department  of  govern- 
ment authorized  to  undertake  such  responsibilities.  Where  financial  responsibilities  are 
divided  among  several  persons  one  person  should  be  designated  as  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee's contact  point  in  fiscal  matters  and  special  instructions  issued  concerning  other 
persons  and  their  functions.  The  financial  officer  should  be  someone  other  than  the  project 
director.    Enter  his  name,  title,  mailing  address,  and  telephone  number. 

4.  Budget  and  Request  Totals.  The  following  dollar  amounts  are  to  be  inserted  on  the  face 
sheet. 

(a)  Total  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Feasibility  Study.  This  is  the 
total  estimated  amount  of  the  planning  authority  budget  for  fiscal  year  1969  as  set  forth  in 
Category  F  of  form  GPSC-3a  (RF). 

(b)  Total  Grant  Request  for  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Feasibility 
Study.  This  is  the  amount  of  federal  funds  the  applicant  seeks  for  the  year's  activities.  II 
may  not  be  a  larger  amount  than  90  percent  of  the  amount  budgeted  for  annual  activities, 
item  (a),  since  the  Act  limits  the  federal  share  of  planning  agency  costs  to  90  percent. 

5.  Representations.  These  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  application  face  sheet  and  do  not 
require  specific  action,  other  than  entering  the  appropriate  information  in  the  blank  spaces 
in  item  (a).  They  are,  however,  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  application  and  should 
be  carefully  reviewed  before  executing  the  application. 

6.  Execution.  The  application  should  be  signed  and  dated  by  (i)  an  official  of  the  agency  duly 
authorized  to  make  application  for  a  planning  grant  and  (ii)  as  evidence  of  his  approval  of 
the  application  and  its  contents,  the  senior  officer  of  the  agency. 


II.  Form  GPSC-2  (RF)  (Description  of  Regional  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Feasibility  Study  Operation) 
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This  section  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  grant  application.  It  is  the  applicant's  statement 
of  the  study  project  -  its  aims,  what  will  be  done,  who  will  be  involved,  and  what  is  expected 
to  result.  Together  with  the  study  budget,  it  constitutes  primary  evidence  to  the  Committee 
of  the  soundness  of  the  project,  the  care  and  planning  that  has  gone  into  its  formulation  and  the 
responsibility  and  qualifications  of  those  who  will  be  involved  in  carrying  it  out. 

Attached  to  this  form  as  many  additional  8  1/2"  x  11"  -  sheets  as  may  be  needed  to  com- 
plete the  description  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  feasibility  study 
operation. 

In  preparing  this  attachment,  the  applicant  should  follow  the  outline  set  forth  below.  Use 
of  the  same  section  headings  will  facilitate  review. 

Discussion  of  Items 


1.  Feasibility  Study  Organization. 

(a)  Describe  briefly  the  organization  and  staffing  plan  of  the  feasibility  study.  State  the 
qualifications  of  the  staff  employed  or  to  be  employed.  Describe  its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities. If  available,  attach  organization,  functional  or  staffing  charts  which  explain  or  elabo- 
rate on  the  foregoing. 

(b)  Describe  briefly  the  composition  of  the  feasibility  study's  supervisory  or  policy  body. 
List  members  indicating  for  each  (i)  his  principal  employment  and  position  title,  (ii)  whether 
he  represents  the  interests  of  local  law  enforcement  agencies,  general  units  of  government, 
or  the  general  public,  (iii)  where  relevant,  the  particular  branch  of  law  enforcement  repre- 
sented, and  (iv)  any  special  qualifications  for  participation  in  development  of  law  enforce- 
ment plans  and  priorities, 

(c)  Describe  briefly  the  functions  of  the  supervisory  body,  how  it  will  be  organized,  and 
the  rules  governing  frequency  of  meetings,  the  establishment  of  sub-committees  and  conduct 
of  business. 

(d)  Attach  documentary  evidence  (statute,  etc.)  of  the  creation  or  designation  of  the  plan- 
ning agency. 

2.  Plan  Development  Design.  Briefly  describe  the  agency's  plan  for  organization  of  the  pro- 
gram  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  undertaking  comprehensive  regional  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  planning,  including  the  steps  and  stages  involved,  what  will  be  done  during 
these  stages,  the  proposed  timetable  of  accomplishments,  and  other  agencies  of  government 
or  non-governmental  contractors  which  will  be  utilized  to  carry  out  major  study  functions, 
and  the  intended  role  of  each.  Where  a  predecessor  planning  or  study  agency,  commission, 
or  committee  was  in  existence,  indicate  past  work  and  accomplishments  in  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  planning.  Attach  any  completed  studies,  reports,  or  plan  evidencing 
such  prior  activity. 


III.  Form   GSPC-3a(RF)   (Regional  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Feasi- 
bility Study  Budget) 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Governor's  Committee  that  preparajtion  and  submission  of  a  bud- 
get for  the  feasibility  study  this  first  year  of  the  program  will  be  an  aid  to  its  organization 
and  establishment.  It  will  also  provide  the  Committee  with  information  with  which  to  evalu- 
ate the  application  as  well  as  to  support  future  requests  for  funds  from  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 
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I  Complete  the  budget  to  reflect  project  total  obligations  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30,  1969,  and  June  30,  1970,  for  the  feasibility  study  and  subsequential  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  planning.  The  Committee  needs  the  fiscal  1970  estimates  as  inputs  to  bud- 
getary planning  and  for  representation  to  LEAA,  and  ultimately  the  Congress,  of  fir,vcl  iQ70 
funding  requirements. 

The  applicant  should  make  its  best  estimate  of  fiscal  year  obligations  for  each  of  the  bud- 
get categories.  This  budget  may  include  all  obligations  of  the  feasibility  study  from  July  1, 
1968,  to  June  30,  1969,  including  obligations  for  allowable  costs  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of 
award  of  the  planning  grant.  Costs  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  such  awards  must  be  fully 
documented  and  must  directly  and  exclusively  involve  activities  for  establishment  or  opera- 
tion of  a  feasibility  study  as  authorized  under  the  Act. 

The  Committee  expects  that  actual  obligations  will  generally  follow  the  budget  as  sub- 
mitted. However,  reasonable  deviation  from  the  budget  is  possible  since  the  data  presented 
necessarily  represent  estimates  premised  on  future  events.  The  Committee  should  be  advised 
of  any  substantial  planned  deviation  in  advance,  and  its  approval  will  be  promptly  communi- 
cated. An  amendment  to  the  budget  showing  new  figures  for  affected  categories  should  be 
submitted  in  such  cases.  (A  deviation  will  be  considered  substantial  if  it  exceeds  either  10 
percent  of  the  applicable  category  total  or  $1,000.) 

Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-87  will  be  adhered  to  Jn  all  post-audits  of  grantee  ex- 
penditures and  to  otherwise  determine  allowability  of  such  expenditures.  To  avoid  dis- 
allowance of  any  cost  as  a  proper  charge  against  grant  funds,  the  budget  should  not  include, 
and  expenditures  should  not  be  made  for  any  item  which  is  not  allocable  of  allowable  under 
the  terms  of  the  Circular, 

Discussion  of  Budget  Categories 

A.  a.  &  b.  Personnel.  Estimate  total  salaries  for  all  professional  positions  and  all  non- 
professional positions  as  well  as  funds  for  fringe  benefits  for  personnel. 

c.  Consultant  Services.  Estimate  total  costs  for  individual  consultants  and  consultant 
organizations,  including  anticipated  travel  expenses,  per  diem  allowances  for  subsistence, 
and  any  related  costs.  Employees  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  may  not  be 
hired  as  consultants.  Their  services  should  be  secured  by  the  appropriate  method  for  de- 
tailing or  transferring  employees  among  agencies  and  their  salaries  included  in  the  personnel 
category. 

Without  prior  written  approval,  applicants  may  not  budget  more  than  one-third  of  their 
Federal  grant  funds  for  securing  planning  services  or  assistance  from  non-governmental 
agencies  or  organizations. 

B.  Travel.  Include  transportation,  per  diem,  and  related  travel  costs  for  (i)  agency  per- 
sonnel, and  (ii)  members  of  the  supervisory  or  policy  board,  for  travel  essential  to  authority 
operations.    Travel  costs  for  consultants  are  to  be  included  in  sub-heading  A-c. 

C.  Office  and  Administrative  Expense.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  necessary  for 
operations  for  each  of  the  items  listed  under  this  categorical  heading. 

D.  Equipment.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  equipment  (purchase  and/or  rental) 
necessary  for  operations. 

E.  Other.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  leased  space  and  heat,  light  and  power. 
Include  in  "miscellaneous*'  anticipated  expenditure  which  does  not  fall  readily  into  one  of  the 
other  sub-headings  under  the  other  categories. 
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F.  Total    Annual    Planning    Budget.      Add   the   total   for  each  category  and  insert  the  grand 
total  here.    Insert  this  amount  in  Item  4a  on  Form  GPSC —  (RF). 

Whenever  space  for  any  budget  category  is  inadequate  to  permit  listing  of  all  items,  the 
notation  "See  Continuation  Sheet"  should  be  entered,  only  the  category  total  should  be  in- 
serted, and  all  items  in  the  category  should  be  listed  on  the  continuation  page. 

IV.  Form  GPSC-3b  (RF)  (Regional  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Feasi- 
bility Study  Budget  Narrative): 

The  applicant  should  provide  here  a  justification  and  explanation  of  the  budget  items  shown 
on  Form  GPSC-3a  (RF).  This  should  contain  criteria  and  data  used  to  arrive  at  estimates 
and,  to  the  extent  not  permitted  by  space  available  on  the  firm,  such  further  breakdown  or 
detail  on  any  budget  figure  as  may  be  needed  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  was  com- 
puted. Special  information  on  particular  items  requested  on  Form  GPSC-3a  (RF)  (e.g., 
equipment  listings)  may  also  be  provided  where  necessary. 

An  explanation  of  the  grantee  contribution  should  be  included  in  the  budget  narrative. 
The  applicant  should  describe  the  proposed  grantee  contribution  by  (i)  source  -  applicant  funds, 
other  grants,  community  contributions;  (ii)  nature  -  money,  personal  property,  use  of  facili- 
ties, etc.  (with  dollar  value  stated  for  non-monetary  contributions);  and  (iii)  project  utiliza- 
tion -  specific  project  costs  or  components  which  the  contribution  will  be  used  to  finance. 
The  "grantee  contribution* '  should  include  all  resources  available  to  the  grantee  except  funds 
from  other  Federal  grant  programs. 

In  completing  the  budget  narrative : 

(1)  Data  should  be  identified  by  the  major  budget  category  involved: 

A.  Personnel:  (i)  For  employees  indicate  the  annual  salary  rates  and  the  percentage  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  the  project,  (ii)  For  consultants  or  individuals  to  be  reimbursed  for 
personal  services  on  a  fee  basis:  list  type  of  consultant  or  service,  the  proposed  fee  rates 
(day,  week,  or  hour),  and  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  such  services,  (iii)  For  em- 
ployee benefits:  indicate  each  type  of  benefit  included  in  the  total  cost  allocable  to  employees 
assigned  to  the  project.  Budgets  should  take  into  account  time  to  acquire  staff  and  changing 
demands  for  personnel  and  services  during  the  course  of  the  project. 

B.  Travel:  In  instances  where  space  on  Form  GPSC-3a  does  not  permit,  show  in  this 
narrative  purpose  of  travel  (e.g.  field  interviews,  meetings  and  conferences,  etc.)  and  basis 
of  computation  (e.g.  x  trips  for  x  purpose  at  x  average  cost  -  transportation  x  and  per  diem  x) 

C.  Office  and  Administrative  Expense:  List  items  within  this  category  and  show  basis  of 
expense  computation  (x  dollars  per  month  for  office  supplies,  for  training  materials,  for 
books  and  periodicals,  xerox,  printing,  telephone,  maintenance  services,  etc.) 

D.  Equipment:  For  equipment,  each  item  to  be  purchased  or  rented  should  be  separately 
listed  with  estimated  unit  costs.    Include  costs  of  service  contracts. 

E.  Other:  There  should  be  ample  room  on  Form  GPSC-3a  (RF)  to  indicate  the  rate  per 
square  foot  and  monthly  rate  of  leased  space  and  the  monthly  rate  of  heat,  light  and  power 
expense.  If  not,  show  these  computations  in  this  narrative.  For  miscellaneous  expenses, 
itemization  of  each  type  of  expenses  with  basis  of  computation  should  be  provided. 

(2)  There  should  be  special  explanation  of  large  items  (e.g.  heavy  travel  costs,  large  printing 
expenditures,  extensive  clerical  services,  high  salary  rates)  indicating  why  these  are  deemed 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  project. 
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(3)  As  already  indicated,  Form  GPSC-3a  (RF)  will  not,  in  many  cases  provide  sufficient 
room  to  detail  the  items  listed  and  the  narrative  will  permit  the  necessary  amplification, 
The  narrative,  however,  should  not  be  confused  with  continuation  sheets  required  when 
space  on  the  budget  page  is  insufficient  to  include  all  items.  Continuation  sheets  for  the 
budget  should  be  kept  separate  from  continuation  sheets  for  the  narrative  so  that  the  bud- 
get may  be  identified  as  a  distinct  document. 

The  extent  and  type  of  detail  and  explanation  in  the  narrative  will  depend  on  the  financial 
structure  and  particular  needs  of  the  project.  The  important  consideration  is  that  all  com- 
ponents and  items  of  the  budget  be  explained  with  sufficient  clarity  to  permit  an  intelligent 
evaluation  by  those  responsible  for  review  of  applications. 

V.  Mailing  Instructions: 

When  properly  completed  and  executed,  a  single  copy  of  the  application  should  be  mailed 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts    02116. 


Form  GPSC-1  (RF) 

f3-21-69} 

v  '  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

APPLICATION  FOR  PLANNING  GRANT 

Application  Is  Hereby  Made  For  A  Grant  To  Undertake 
A  Regional  Law  Enforcement  And  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Feasibility  Study  Under  Title  I,  Part  B,  Of 
The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  And  Safe  Streets  Act  Of 
1968  (Public  Law  90-351,82  Stat.  197)  For 

Fiscal  Year  19_ 
By 


(insert  name  region) 


1.     Regional  Planning  Agency 
(name,  address,  telephone 
number) 

3.     Financial  Officer 
(name,  address, 
telephone  number) 

2.     Project  Director 

(name,  address,  telephone 
number) 

4a.   Total  Law  Enforcement 
&  Criminal  Justice 
Planning  Feasibility 
Study  Budget  Form 
GPSC-3a(RF) 

b.   Total  Grant  Request 
For  Law  Enforcement  & 
Criminal  Justice  Plan- 
ning Feasibility  Study 
(not  to  exceed  90%  of 
"a") 
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The  undersigned  represents,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  regional  agency,  that: 
(a)     The  planning  agency  identified  above  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of . 


and  was  created  and/or  designated  by 


as  the  regional  planning  agency  for 


in  the  following  planning  areas 


(b)  It  will  undertake  a  study  to  determine  the  feasibility  of  its  undertaking  regional  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  planning  for  the  entire  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system  (comprehensive  planning)  or  a  significant  segment  of  that  system,  and  will  complete 
the  study,  together  with  a  report  to  the  Committee  of  its  findings,  within  six  months  of  grant 
award. 

(c)  Its  regional  area  is  comprised  of  a  population  of  100,000  or  more. 

(d)  -If  found  feasible,  it  will  undertake  comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
planning  on  a  demonstration  basis  for  the  entire  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system 
or  a  significant  part  of  that  system. 

(e)  A  supervisory  board  representative  of  all  major  segments  of  its  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  system  to  assist  in  determining  feasibility  and  in  engaging  in  planning  (police, 
courts,  a  person  experienced  in  problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  prosecution,  defense,  cor- 
rection, the  public,  elected  officials,  and  representatives  of  metropolitan  planning,  community 
development  and  Model  Cities  agencies  locally  engaged)  will  be  designated  and  given  appro- 
priate policy  making  and  supervisory  power  with  respect  to  the  project. 

(f)  The  staff  and/or  consultative  competencies  and  resources  necessary  to  assure  success- 
ful conduct  of  the  project  will  be  provided. 

(g)  If  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  is  found  feasible,  the  agency  will  pro- 
vide the  Committee,  within  six  months  of  commencement  of  planning  activity,  with  an  inven- 
tory of  the  regional  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  and  a  report  on  regional 
problems  and  priority  needs;  and  will,  on  a  continuing  basis,  provide  needed  information 
and  priority  programs  and  projects  for  inclusion  in  the  State  plan. 

(h)  If  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  is  found  feasible,  the  applicant  will 
support  continuing  comprehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning  for  the 
region. 

(i)  The  applicant  agrees  to  account  for  its  federal  planning  grant  funds  and  meet  reasonable 
fiscal  and  administrative  requirements. 

(j)  Any  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  shall  be  subject  to  and  will  be  adminis- 
tered in  conformity  with  (i)  Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Administration  of  Grants 
under  Part  B,  Title  I,  of  P.L.  90-351,  and  (ii)  General  Conditions  Applicable  to  Administra- 
tion of  Grants,  under  Part  B,  Title  I,  of  P.O.  90-351  (tests  attached). 

(k)  The  Applicant  will  have  available  and  will  expend  from  non-federal  sources,  as  needed, 
adequate  resources  to  defray  at  least  10%  of  the  total  costs  of  establishment  and  operation 
of  the  feasibility  study  and/or  planning  activity  during  the  annual  grants  period. 
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(1)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  sup- 
plant State  or  local  funds  otherwise  available  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  Justice 
planning  and,  to  the  extent  practical,  will  be  used  to  increase  commitment  of  such  funds, 

(m)  The  applicant  will  comply  with  and  will  insure  compliance  by  its  contractors  with  Title 
VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  all  requirements  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  (28  C.F.R.  Part  42)  issued  pursuant  to  that  title,  to  the  end  that 
no  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program 
or  activity  for  which  the  applicant  receives  Federal  financial  assistance  from  the  Grantor. 

(n)     This  application  consists  of  the  following  in  addition  to  this  form: 

Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal 
Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part  B, 
Title  I,  of  PL  90-351 

General  Conditions  Applicable  to 
Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part 
B,  Title  I,  of  PL  90-351 

Description  of  Regional  Law  Enforcement  and 

Criminal  Justice  Planning  Feasibility 

Study  Operation  for  Fiscal  Year  19__  Form  GPSC-2(RF) 

Regional  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 

Justice  Planning  Feasibility  Study 

Budget  and  Narrative  for  Fiscal  Forms   GPS03a(RF) 

Year  19  &  3b(RF) 


SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF _ 


BY:     Signature: Date: 

Title 

APPROVAL  BY: 

Signature: Date:. 

Title 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE   TO  THE  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
GRANTS  UNDER  PART  B,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 
Accounting  and  Records 

(a)  Responsibility  of  Planning  Agency.  The  planning  agency  must  establish  fiscal  control 
and  fund  accounting  procedures  which  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for, 
grant  funds  and  required  non-federal  expenditures. 

(b)  Recording  and  Documentation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures.  Accounting  procedures 
must  provide  for  an  accurate  and  timely  recording  of  receipt  ol  lunds  by  source,  of  expendi- 
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tures  made  from  such  funds,  and  of  unexpended  balances.  Controls  must  be  established  which 
are  adequate  to  ensure  that  expenditures  charged  to  grant  activities  are  for  allowable  pur- 
poses and  that  documentation  is  readily  available  to  verify  that  such  charges  are  accurate. 

(c)  Applicability  of  Local  Practices.  Except  where  inconsistent  with  federal  requirements, 
local  and/or  regional  procedures  and  practices  will  apply  to  funds  disbursed  by  regional 
units.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87,  "Principles  for  Determining  Costs  Applica- 
ble to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Governments,"  (copy  attached)  should  be 
consulted  by  grantees  for  guidance  regarding  treatment  of  special  items  and  their  cost  allowa- 
bility. 

(d)  Inspection  and  Audit.  Accounts  and  records  of  planning  agencies  which  disburse  or 
utilize  grant  funds  must  be  accessible  to  authorized  federal  and  State  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination.  To  the  extent  that  local  or  regional  audit  systems  are  de- 
termined by  the  Committee  and  LEAA  to  be  adequate  to  insure  fiscal  accountability,  they 
will  be  relied  upon  in  lieu  of  federal  or  State  audit  of  subgrantee  accounts.  The  Committee 
shall  adhere,  in  all  regards,  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
No.  A-73,  "Audit  of  Federal  Grants-In-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments*'  (copy  attached). 

(e)  Maintenance  of  Records.  All  required  records  shall  be  maintained  until  an  audit  is 
completed  and  all  questions  arising  therefrom  are  resolved,  or  three  years,  whichever  is 
sooner. 

Payment  of  Funds 

(a)  Amount  of  Payments.  Planning  agencies  shall  be  paid  amounts  from  Part  B  planning 
grants  which  equal  90%  of  the  activity's  total  allowable  expenditure. 

(b)  Payment  Procedure  for  Feasibility  Study  Grants.  Initial  funds  will  be  made  available 
on  the  basis  of  estimates  provided  the  Committee  of  expenditures  for  the  first  three  months 
of  operation.  Funds  for  the  last  three  months  will  be  provided  on  the  basis  of  agency  esti- 
mates furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  month  of  operation. 

Allowable  Costs 


The  allowability  of  charges  made  to  funds  granted  under  Part  B  of  Title  I  of  the  Act 
shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  allowability  and  standards 
for  selected  cost  items  set  forth  in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87  entitled  "Princi- 
ples for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ments" (May  9,  1968),  with  the  following  additional  limitations: 

(a)  Contract  Services.  Except  as  specifically  approved  by  the  Committee,  expenditures  for 
planning  services  and  assistance  by  non- governmental  agencies  under  contract  may  not  ex- 
ceed 33  1/3  percent  of  total  allowable  expenditures  and  will  comply  with  applicable  local 
policy  and  procedures  concerning  contract  procurement. 

(b)  Non-Supplanting.  Federal  funds  made  available  for  planning  agency  grants  under  the 
Act  may  not  be  so  used  as  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  that  would  be  available  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  federal  funds  for  law  enforcement  planning  activities  but  rather  will  be  so 
used  as  to  increase  such  State  or  local  funds. 

(c)  Period  of  Allowability.  Otherwise  allowable  costs  incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  for 
authorized  planning  activities  or  for  establishment  of  the  planning  activity  may  be  charged 

against   Part    B   grant   funds    awarded   for  such  fiscal  year  even  if  incurred  prior  to  date  of 
grant  award. 
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Financial  Reports 

Planning  agencies  shall,  In  addition  to  any  other  reports  that  the  Committee  may  reasona- 
bly require,  submit  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  Committee: 

(a)  A  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  support  is  requested  and  revisions  thereof  from 
time  to  time  as  necessary  to  reflect  the  budgeting  of  previously  unbudgeted  funds  or  any 
major  change  in  the  nature  of  scope  of  planned  activities.  (The  first  such  budget  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  agency's  planning  grant  application  for  fiscal  year  1969.) 

(b)  An  expenditure  report  covering  the  first  two  month's  operation  and  a  final  report.  The 
two  month  report  will  include  provision  for  an  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  last  three  months 
of  operation. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE   TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
GRANTS  UNDER  PART  B,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 

1.  Planning  Agency  Standards.  Regional  planning  agencies  shall  comply  with  the  standards 
of  eligibility,  as  set  forth  in  the  representations  section  of  the  Application  for  Planning  Grant 
Form  GPSC-l(RF).  Written  approval  shall  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  based  on  detailed 
justification  for  any  departure  from  or  special  interpretation  of  such  standards. 

2.  Grantee  Report  Requirements.  Each  planning  agency  shall  submit,  in  addition  to  the  re- 
port on  feasibility  study  findings,  a  report  describing  accomplishments  and  activities  during 
the  report  period.  This  should  include:  a  discfiision  of  organizational  matters  (history  of 
study  organization,  personnel  and  facilities  status,  supervisory  board  activities  and  meet- 
ings, etc.),  the  various  steps  involved  in  completion  of  the  study,  and  the  problems  en- 
countered.  If  desired,  the  two  reports  may  be  combined. 

3.  Copyrights.  Where  planning  agency  projects  produce  original  books,  manuals,  films,  or 
other  copyrightable  material,  the  grantee  may  copyright  such,  but  the  Committee  reserves  a 
royalty-free,  non-exclusive  and  irrevocable  license  to  reproduce,  publish  and  use  such 
materials. 

4.  Patents.  If  any  discovery  or  invention  arises  or  is  developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  re- 
sult of  work  performed  in  a  planning  agency  project,  the  grantee  shall  refer  the  discovery  or 
invention  to  the  Committee,  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  patent  protection  will  be 
sought,  how  any  rights  therein,  including  patent  rights,  will  be  disposed  of  and  administered, 
and  the  necessity  of  other  action  required  to  protect  the  public  interest  In  work  supported 
with  federal  funds,  all  in  accordance  with  the  Presidential  Memorandum  of  October  10, 
1963,  on  Government  Patent  Policy. 

5.  Discrimination  Prohibited.  No  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin,  be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  refused  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-351  or  any  project  or 
program  supported  by  such  grants.  Grantee  must  comply  with  the  provisions  and  require- 
ments of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  thereunder  as  a  condition  of  award  of  federal  funds  and  continued  grant  support. 
This  grant  condition  shall  not  be  interpreted  to  require  the  imposition  in  plans  or  planning 
agency  subgrant  programs  of  any  percentage  ratio,  quota  system  or  other  program  to 
achieve  racial  balance  or  eliminate  racial  imbalance  in  a  law  enforcement  agency. 
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6.  Termination  of  Aid.  Planning  grants  under  Part  B  may  be  terminated  or  fund  payments 
discontinued  by  the  Committee  where  it  finds  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  including  these  grant  conditions, 
or  plan  or  application  obligations  but  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and  pursuant  to  all  pro- 
cedures set  forth  in  Sections  510  and  511  of  the  Act. 


Form  GPSC-2(RF) 
(3-21-69) 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  PLANNING  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  OPERATION 

FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19__ 

1.  Name  and  address  of  Agency: 

2,  Description: 
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Form  GPSC-3a(RF) 
(3-21-69) 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

REGIONAL  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PLANNING  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  BUDGET 
For  Fiscal  Year  19 


1.  Name  and  address  of  Authority: 

2.  Budget: 


Category 

FY 
Estimates 

FY 
Estimates 

A.  Personnel  (Employees  &  Consultants) 

a.  Employees  (list  each  position): 

Sub- Total 

b.  Fringe  Benefits  (     %): 

Sub- Total  s/w 

c.  Consultants  (list  by  individual  or  type): 

Sub- Total  Consultants 
Sub- Total  Personnel 

B.  Travel  (Transportation  &  Subsistence)  (Itemize): 

Sub- Total 

C.  Office  and  Administrative  Expense 

a.  Supplies  (includes  books  &  periodicals  &  training  materials) 

b.  Reproduction  (includes  printing) 

c.  Postage 

d.  Communications  (includes  telephone) 

e.  Services 

Sub- Total 

D.  Equipment: 

a.  Purchase 

b.  Rental 

Sub- Total 

E.  Other: 

a.  Rent 

b.  H.L.  &  P. 

c.  Miscellaneous 

Sub- Total 

F.  Total  Annual  Planning  Budget 

- 
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Form  GPSC-3b  (RF) 

(3-21-69)  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

REGIONAL    LAW    ENFORCEMENT    AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
PLANNING  FEASIBILITY  STUDY  BUDGET  NARRATIVE 


FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  19 


1.     Name  and  address  of  authority: 


2.     Budget  Narrative: 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

Governing  Body    Form  GPSC-4(GP) 
Instructions 

Establishment  of  representative  governing  or  supervisory  bodies  is  required  of  local  or 
regional  planning  authorities  supported  by  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee. 

In  order  that  the  Governor's  Committee  maybe  appraised  of  compliance  with  this  require- 
ment and  of  the  nature  of  representation,  planning  grantees  are  requested  to  fill  out  Form 
GPSC-4(GP)  upon  establishment  of  their  boards,  on  every  occasion  of  membership  change, 
and  in  any  event,  at  least  once  during  the  course  of  each  grant  period. 

The  form  is  self  explanatory  and  should  be  mailed  to  the  Executive  Director,  Governor's 
Public  Safety  Committee,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


GPSC-4(GP) 
(4-1-69) 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

GOVERNING  BODY 


Name  and  Address  of  Grantee 


Date: 
Grant  No. 


What  kind  of  governing  body  or  policy  making  body  is  responsible  for  local  or  regional  plan- 
ning? Attach  a  description  of  the  governing  body,  its  relationship  to  its  staff,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  regional  or  local  agencies  and  governments,  using  diagrams  where  feasible. 
Include  an  explanation  of  how  members  are  appointed,  both  initially  and  as  the  terms  of 
present  members  expire. 

Role  of  Governing  Body 

Indicate  the  responsibilities  exercised  by  the  governing  body  by  checking  the  appropriate 
box  or  boxes: 


Names  Staff 

Approves  Applicants  Budget 


Makes  Major  Policy  Decisions 
Approves  Action  Programs 


Other  (specify) 
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Membership  of  Governing  Body 

List  each  member  of  the  applicant's  governing  body,  the  position  he  occupies  on  such  body, 
and  the  organization  or  agency  which  such  member  represents  or  with  which  he  is  affiliated 


Name 

Title  or  Position 

Organization  or  Agency 

(Continue  on  Back  of  Form  if  Necessary) 


By 


Signature 


Title 


FIELD  SERVICES  REPORT 


City  or  Town 


Date: 


General  Subject  of  Meeting. 
Staff  Members 


Persons  Met 


Description: 


Anticipated  Follow-Up: 


Mileage: 
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APPENDIX  VI 

TABLE  OF  PROJECTS  AND  EXPLANATORY  MATERIALS 

The  Projects  for  Fiscal  Year  1969 

The  tables  which  follow,  contain  a  listing  by  objective  of  the  projects  to  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  assigned  tentative  priority  for  the  fiscal  1969  project  year.  The  bases  for  these 
assignments,  involving  innumerable  conferences  and  the  planning  effort  out  of  which  the  com- 
prehensive plan  evolved,  has  already  been  described,, 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  projects  listed  are  those  which  the  Committee  judged 
most  in  demand,  most  needed,  and  most  likely  to  succeed  with  the  limited  funding  available, 
but  that  omission  of  other  type  projects  in  which  prospective  applicants  may  be  interested, 
does  not  preclude  their  favorable  consideration  by  the  Committee. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  federal  fund  allocations  are  tentative,  and  represent  the  Committee's 
best  judgment  of  how  best  to  give  initial  impetus  to  needed  programs  and  projects.  It  should 
be  understood  that  the  figures  shown  represent  allocation  of  fiscal  1969  (year  ending  June  30, 
1969)  funds  only  and  that  these  funds  will  be  granted  during  fiscal  1970  for  initial  projects  of 
four  to  six  months  duration.  The  Committee  has  expectation  of  much  more  ample  fiscal  1970 
funds  with  which  to  continue  and  expand  initial  projects,  and  with  which  to  inaugurate  new  ones. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  range  of  projects  contemplated  by  the  comprehensive 
plan,  the  listings  include  projects  which  are  not  eligible  for  action  grant  funding.  These  in- 
clude: Committee  projects  funded  by  federal  planning,  State  and  private  funds;  local  plan- 
ning projects  funded  by  federal  planning  and  local  funds;  and  projects  for  which  special  fund- 
ing has  or  will  be  sought.  Also  included  are  riot  prevention  and  control  projects  for  which 
action  awards  have  already  been  made.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  tables  to  identify 
the  latter  type  projects  and  to  make  clear  the  projects  which  are  eligible  for  action  grant 
application. 

The  following  describes  the  content  of  each  of  the  columns: 

1.  Columns  #1  &  #2  -  Project  Number  and  Type.  Project  numbers  and  types  of  projects 
are  listed  in  these  columns  in  order  that  subgrant  applicants,  in  their  communication  with 
the  Committee,  may  make  quick  reference  to  the  project  or  projects  that  interest  them. 

2.  Column  #3  -  Description.  This  column  contains  brief  descriptions  of  the  projects. 
As  explained  in  the  foregoing  text,  in-depth  descriptions  may  be  obtained  upon  request. 

3.  Column  #4  -  Category.  This  is  the  general  project  category  into  which  projects  fall. 
These  categories  are: 

(1)  Demonstration 

(2)  Research 

(3)  Equipment 

(4)  Legislative  Reform 

The  numerals  following  the  category  listings  indicate  the  contemplated  number  of  a  given 
type  project  for  which  initial  funding  has  been  tentatively  allocated. 

4.  Column  #5  -  Total  Federal  Grant.  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  federal  funds 
allocated  to  a  project.  Those  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  eligible  for  action  grant  application. 
If  more  than  one  of  a  given  type  project  is  called  for,  divide  total  funds  by  the  number  of  pro- 
jects. 
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5.  Column  #6  -  Matching  Funds  (State).  The  Commonwealth  has  budgeted  items  for  im- 
provement in  its  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system.  If  these  items  receive 
favorable  consideration,  they  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  (25  percent- 
40  percent)  of  the  State's  share  (25  percent)  of  action  funds.  The  figures  for  these  items  are 
shown  without  parentheses.  The  figures  in  parentheses  represent  the  amount  of  matching 
funds  which  must  be  provided,  should  support  for  the  budgeted  items  not  develop. 

6.  Column  #6  -  Matching  Funds  (Local).  The  figures  in  this  column  represent  the  funds 
which  local  and  regional  units  must  provide  to  meet  the  matching  requirements  (25  percent- 
40  percent)  of  theirshare  (75  percent)  of  action  funds. 

7.  Column  #7  -  Eligible  Agency.  This  column  contains  the  type  unit  of  government  eligi- 
ble to  conduct  the  various  types  of  projects.    The  unit  types  follow: 

(1)  State  -  State  Agencies  including  the  Committee 

(2)  Regional  -  including  District  Attorneys,  counties,  and  other  regional  groupings 

(3)  Local  -  including  cities  and  towns 

Totals  of  federal  action  funds  available  for  subgrant  application  and  the  funds  required  to 
match  them  (budgeted  in  the  case  of  the  State)  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  Objective  Chart. 
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PROCEDURES  FOR  APPLYING  FOR  GRANTS 


Shortly  after  publication  of  this  brochure,  invitations 
will  go  out  for  a  number  of  regional  conferences  to  be 
held  in  June  and  early  July  across  the  State.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conferences  will  be  to  discribe  for  law 
enforcement,  elected  officials  and  public  service 
agency  personnel  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  its  administration  in  Massachusetts. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  outlining  the 
comprehensive  plan,  the  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  the  application  process. 

State  agencies  and  local  units  of  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units  may  apply  to  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  fiscal  funding. 

The  potential  applicant  should  review  the  list  of 
projects  and  determine  from  the  brief  description  the 
project  or  projects  that  best  meet  their  needs  and  for 
which  their  agency  is  eligible  to  apply.  The  Governor's 
Committee  has  additional  in-depth  descriptions  for 
each  project.  The  applicant  should  communicate  with 
the  Committee  indicating  the  project  by  number  on 
which  they  would  like  additional  information  and  the 
detailed  project  descriptions  will  be  sent  out  along  with 
the  appropriate  application  forms.  At  the  end  of  this 
section  are  sample  application  forms  and  instructions 
for  their  completion. 

Applications  will  first  be  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  to  assure  that  they  are  in  order 
and  that  matching  requirements  are  met  If  an  applica- 
tion is  in  order,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Technical 
Advisory  Board  having  jurisdiction  in  the  project  area. 
Technical  advisory  boards  made  up  of  experts  have 
been  named  in  substantive  areas  such  as  Police, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Riot  Control.  These  boards 
will  initially  review  each  application  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Proposal  Review  Boara  wnich 
consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
and  eight  members  from  the  Governor's  Committee 
named  by  the  Governor  each  year  on  a  rotating  basis. 


The  Proposal  Review  Board  makes  the  decision  on 
which  applications  should  be  funded.  Unsuccessful 
applicants  will  be  notified  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  on  procedures  to  the  full  Committee. 


DEADLINES  FOR  FILING  APPLICATIONS 

In  order  that  the  review  of  applications  may  be 
undertaken  in  an  orderly  fashion,  deadlines  have  been 
staggered. 

August  8,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appro- 
priate Disposition  of  Criminal  Cases,  listed 
on  page  3,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  15,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  and 
Potential  Offenders,  listed  on  pages  54-55, 
are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  22,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective, To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime,  listed 
on  page  50,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  29,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel,  listed  on  page  58,  are  due 
on  or  before  this  date. 

September'  5,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Expand  Knowledge  About 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  listed  on  pages  59-60, 
are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

September  12,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Improve  the  Organization, 
Management  and  Operations  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies,  listed  on  page  61,  are  due  on  or 
before  this  date. 

September  19,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Apprehend  Offenders,  listed 
on  pages  51-52,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

September  26,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,    To   Increase  the   Pooling  and 
Sharing  of  Critically-Needed  Resources,  listed 
on  page  63,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on   Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Puhlic  Safety  Committee) 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  ACTION  GRANT  APPLICATION 

I.     Form  GPSC-A1  (Application  for  Action  Grant): 

1.  Applicant.  This  is  the  unit  of  State,  regional  or  local  government  which  will  undertake  the  program 
or  project.  It  is  to  this  name  that  checks  to  support  award  winning  projects  or  programs  will  be 
made  out.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  any  parent  department  or  agency,  should  be  inserted 
along  with  mailing  address  and  telephone  number. 

2.  Planning  Authority  or  Activity  Having  Jurisdication.The  Act  provides  for  funding  of  planning 
leading  to  action  programs.  In  line  with  this  thrust,  the  Committee  will  make  grants  to  local  and 
regional  units  of  government  for  the  institution  of  such  activity,  to  the  end  that  eventually  all  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  covered  by  a  local  and/or  regional  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  planning  effort. 

Accordingly,  applicant  cities,  towns,  and  regions  should  insert  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  their  own  planning  authority,  if  setup  or  contemplated.  In  the  absence  of  their  own  plan- 
ning authority,  applicant  cities  and  towns  should  insert  the  name  of  the  regional  planning  activity, 
if  any,  within  which  they  fall.  The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  will  be  the  appropriate  entry 
in  the  case  of  applications  by  units  of  State  government. 

3.  Program  Director.  This  is  the  individual  who  will  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  program  or 
project.  He  should  have  supervisory  authority  over  its  operation  and  staff.  Enter  name,  title, 
mailing  address  and  telephone  number.  If  an  interim  designee  is  named,  so  indicate.  In  such  cases, 
a  permanent  appointment  should  be  made  within  sixty  days  of  the  award  pursuant  to  the  application. 

4.  Program  Financial  Officer.  This  is  the  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for  receipt,  accounting,  and 
disbursement  of  grant  funds  and  to  whom  financial  communications  should  be  directed.  He  may  be 
a  member  of  the  program  or  project  staff  or  any  other  unit  or  department  of  government  authorized 
to  undertake  such  responsibilities.  Where  financial  responsibilities  are  divided  among  several 
persons  one  person  should  be  designated  as  the  Governor's  Committee's  contact  point  in  fiscal 
matters  and  special  instructions  issued  concerning  other  persons  and  their  functions.  The  financial 
officer  should  be  someone  other  than  the  project  director.  Enter  his  name,  title,  mailing  address, 
and  telephone  number. 

5a.  Total  Action  Program  Budget.  It  is  contemplated  that  some  cities,  towns,  regions  or  units-  'tate 
government  may  wish  to  make  application  for  support  for  a  number  of  projects  combined  into  one 
overall  program,  while  others  may  wish  to  undertake  only  one  project  at  this  time.  Accordingly, 
supportative  action  grant  application  forms  have  been  developed  which  will  accommodate  multi  or 
single  component  project  applications. 

This  entry,  then,  is  either  the  total  shown  in  the  "Total  Estimated  Cost  of  Component"  ci  ' 
the  "Summary  of  Action  Grant  Application",  Form GPSC-A2 and  in  the  "Total"  column  of  '  . 
Grant  Program",  Form  GPSC  A-4a  (these  amounts  should  be  the  same),  or  in  the  case  of  a  sing^j 
project  application,  the  total  in  the  "Total"  column  of  "Action  Grant  Component  Project",  Form 
GPSC-A4b. 

5b.  Total  Grant  Request  for  Action  Program.  This  is  the  amount  of  federal  funds  the  applicant  seeks  for 
the  project  or  program.  It  should  be  either  the  total  amount  shown  in  the  "Federal  Grant  Re- 
quested" and  "Federal"  columns  of  Forms  GPSC-A2  andA4a  or  the  total  shown  in  the  "Federal" 
column  of  Form  GPSC-A4b. 

The  federal  share  of  each  project  may  not  exceed  the  following  percentages  for  the  following  tyr: 
of  project: 

75%  Riot  Control  and  Prevention 

75%  Organized  Crime 

50%  Construction 

60%  All  Other 

In  the  case  of  a  multi  project  application,  the  entry  in  this  section  should  reflect  the  appropriate 
mix  of  individual  project  matching  requirements. 

6.  Representations.  These  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  application  face  sheet  and  do  not  require 
specific  action,  other  than  entering  the  appropriate  information  in  the  blank  spaces  in  item  (a).  They 
are,  however,  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  application  and  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
before  executing  the  application. 

7.  Execution.  The  application  should  be  signed  and  dated  by  (i)  an  official  of  the  applicant  duly  author- 
ized to  make  application  for  a   grant  and    (ii)  as  evidence  of  his  approval   of  the    application 
and  its  contents,  the  senior  officer  of  the  applicant. 
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II  Form  GPSC-A2  (Summary  of  Action  Grant  Application). 

This  form  and  GPSC-A4a  will  be  used  only  when  support  is  sought  by  the  applicant  for  more  than 
one  project.  Single  project  applications  need  incorporate  budget  data  on  Form  GPSC-4b  only. 

Budget  projections  should  normally  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1969  and  ending 
June  30,  1970,  or  for  a  shorter  period  commencing  on  the  same  date,  if  the  program  or  project  is 
scheduled  for  a  lesser  duration. 

However,  if  a  program'or  project  has  been  initiated  by  an  applicant  in  the  period  between  January  1, 
1969  and  July  1,  1969  in  anticipation  of  federal  funding,  budget  projections  should  be  made  com- 
mencing with  the  earlier  date  and  running  through  to  June  30,  1970.  In  so  doing,  an  applicant  may 
receive  reimbursement  for  allowable  program  or  project  costs  incurred  prior  to  grant  award,  or 
matching  credit  for  such  costs  for  which  reimbursement  is  not  sought. 

Initial  program  or  project  sub-grants  will  be  made  from  the  limited  fiscal  1969  funds  and  will  in 
many  cases  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  full  year  programs.  In  these  cases,  the  balance  of  first  year 
funding  will,  on  the  basis  of  a  second  abbreviated  application  and  of  proven  performance,  be  sup- 
ported by  sub-grants  from  fiscal  1970  funds  which  are  expected  to  be  much  more  ample. 

The  form  is  self  explanatory,  calling  for  entry  of  the  name  of  the  applicant  (the  same  entry  as  in 
item  #1  of  the  face  sheet) ,  the  period  of  the  program,  the  date  of  application,  entries  for  each  com- 
ponent project  and  totals. 

III  Form  GPSC-A3  (Description  of  Action  Grant  Program) 

This  section  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  grant  application.  It  is  the  applicant's  statement  of  the 
program  or  project  —  its  aims,  what  will  be  done,  who  will  be  involved,  and  what  is  expected  to 
result.  Together  with  the  program  and/or  project  budget,  it  constitutes  primary  evidence  to  the 
Committee  of  the  soundness  of  the  program  or  project,  the  care  and  planning  that  has  gone  into  its 
formulation,  and  the  responsibility  and  qualifications  of  those  who  will  be  involved. 

Attach  to  this  form  as  many  additional  8-1/2"  x  11"  sheets  as  may  be  needed  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  program  or  project.  Where  the  applicant  wishes  to  append  documents  as  supple- 
mental information  and  these  cannot  readily  be  placed  on  continuation  sheets,  they  should  be  listed 
on  the  last  page  of  the  description. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  contemplated  that  some  applicants  may  wish  to  make  application  for  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  projects.  In  these  instances,  the  description  should  commence  with  a  general 
statement,  if  possible,  of  the  applicants  overall  program,  in  which  the  interrelationship  of  the 
various  component  projects  is  set  forth. 

Descriptions  of  each  component  project  should  follow  the  general  program  statement.  In  these 
descriptions,  the  applicant  should  follow  the  outline  set  forth  below.  Each  of  the  informational 
items  should  be  covered  as  clearly  and  comprehensively  as  possible.  Certain  items  may  require 
more  elaboration  or  attention  than  others,  but  none  should  be  omitted. 

A.     Goals  (Organize  as  deemed  appropriate) 

Indicate  (i)  nature  of  problem  and  need  to  be  met,  (ii)  target  groups  or  organizations  affected  or 
benefited,  and  (iii)  what  it  is  hoped  the  project  will  demonstrate  or  achieve.  Provide  sufficient 
background  to  permit  full  understanding  of  objectives  and,  where  appropriate,  refer  to  and  compare 
known  work  or  efforts  by  others  in  similar  areas. 

B.  Methods  (Organize  as  deemed  appropriate) 

Indicate  as  precisely  as  possible  how  the  projeot  will  be  executed  and  what  design  or  methods  will 
be  utilized  in  carrying  it  out.  This  should  include  (i)  a  description  of  the  various  steps  and  stages 
of  the  project,  (ii)  what  will  be  done  at  each  stage  and  estimated  time  intervals  involved,  (iii)  how 
the  work  will  be  organized,  and  (iv)  who  will  handle  each  element.  In  training  projects,  the 
"methods"  description  should  also  include  (i)  type  of  training  proposed,  (ii)  an  outline  of  curri- 
culum, (iii)  number  of  individuals  and  course  presentations  to  be  involved,  and  (iv)  teaching  methods 
.and  materials  contemplated. 

C.  Results  (Cover  each  item  separately) 

1.  Evaluation.  Indicate  what  arrangements  will  be  made  to  evaluate  project  results  (methods  and 
criteria  to  be  used,  who  will  undertake,  etc.).  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  project  and 
should  be  accorded  the  same  advance  planning  as  the  project  design  itself.  If  the  applicant 
desires  Committee  assistance  in  this  respect,  it  should  so  indicate. 
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2.  Significance.  Describe  what  aspects  of  the  program  would  justify  its  support  as  offering  an 
effort,  work  product,  model,  experiment,  or  demonstration  of  national,  regional,  or  other  signi- 
ficance. Specify,  in  particular,  what  innovations  or  new  knowledge  the  project  seeks  to  test  or 
develop   and   how   this    can   be   transferred   to  or  utilized  by  other  groups  and  communities. 

3.  Continuation.  Indicate  what  prospects  exist  for  continued  financing  of  the  specific  project  or  the 
ideas,  methods,  and  techniques  it  seeks  to  advance  after  Federal  support  has  been  terminated. 
Suggest  sources,  how  this  will  be  accomplished,  etc. 

4.  Dissemination.  Indicate  how  project  results  will  be  reported  or  disseminated  and  what  other 
steps    can    be    taken    to   facilitate   transmission   of  the  lessons  and  findings  of  the  project. 

D.     Resources  (Cover  each  item  separately) 

1.  Qualifications  and  Facilities  of  Grantee.  Indicate  past  achievements,  experience,  and  other 
activities  which  qualify  the  grantee  to  conduct  the  project  or  have  relevance  to  the  project  work. 
Include  previous  projects  assisted  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal  sources.  Describe  facili- 
ties and  resources  available  to  the  grantee  for  the  project. 

2.  Staff  and  Staff  Organization,  (i)  List  names  of  and  provide  short  biographical  sketches  (one 
or  two  paragraphs)  on  project  director,  other  professional  staff  members  and  key  consul- 
tants. Sketches  should  specify  position  in  project,  educational  background,  past  employment 
and  experience,  and  publications  or  other  professional  recognition,  (ii)  To  the  extent  not  pre- 
viously set  out,  describe  staff  organization  of  the  project,  lines  of  decision  ,  and  poiicy  or 
advisory  bodies  concerned  with  project  execution. 

3.  Cooperating  or  Participating  Agencies.  Listall  other  groups  or  agencies  (i)  who  will  participate 
in  execution  of  the  project  or  (ii)  whose  cooperation  or  support  is  necessary  to  its  success.  If 
not  previously  set  out,  indicate  their  role  in  the  project  and  relationships  with  grantee. 
Wherever  possible,  furnish  evidence  of  the  support  or  willingness  to  undertake  project  roles 
of  such  agencies  or  organizations  (e.g.,  letters  of  endorsement  by  authorized  officers). 

IV     Form  GPSC-A4a  (Action  Grant  Program) 

As  with  Form  GPSC-A2,  this  form  will  be  used  only  in  cases  of  multi-project  applications. 

The  entries  in  the  top  section  should  be  the  same  as  those  on  Form  GPSC-A2. 

The  brief  descriptive  title  of  the  program  involves  stating  the  applicant  locality,  region  or  unit  of 
State  government,  and  the  type  program  in  its  broadest  context  such  as  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control;  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control;  Police  Department  Training  and  Operation. 

The  summary  of  program  should  consist  of  an  amplification  of  the  brief  descriptive  title  in  which, 
as  in  the  description  of  action  grant  program,  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  component  pro- 
jects is  set  forth,  if  possible. 

The  budget  entries  are  the  totals  of  similar  entries  on  the  forms  GPSC-A4b  which  must  be  com- 
pleted for  each  program  component  project.  These  entries  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Form  GPSC-A4b. 


V  Form  GPSC-A4b    (Action  Grant  Component  Project) 

One  of  these  forms  must  be  completed  for  each  component  project. 


The  non-budgetary  entries  are  largely  self  explanatory.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  component 
project  period  need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  program  period,  and  that  the  entry  in  this 
section  should  accurately  reflect  the  proposed  period  of  the  component  project. 

For  the  budget  entries,  the  applicant  should  make  its  best  estimate  of  obligations  for  each  of  the 
budget  catagories.  This  budget  may  include  project  obligations  from  January  1,  1969  to  June  30; 
1970,  including  obligations  for  allowable  costs  incurred  prior  to  the  action  grant  award.  Costs  in- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  such  award  must  be  fully  documented  and  must  directly  and  exclu- 
sively involve  the  expense  of  establishment  and  operation  of  an  action  as  authorized  under  the  Act. 

The  Committee  expects  that  actual  obligations  will  generally  follow  the  budget  as  submitted.  However 
reasonable  deviation  from  the  budget  is  permissible  since  the  data  presented  necessarily  represent 
estimates  premised  on  future  events.  The  Committee  should  be  advised  of  any  substantial  planned 
deviation  in  advance,  and  its  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  promptly  communicated.  An  amendment 
to  the  budget  showing  new  figures  for  affected  catagories  should  be  submitted  in  such  cases.  (A  dev- 
iation will  be  considered  substantial  if  it  exceeds  either  10%  of  the  applicable  catagory  or($l,000.) 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-87  will  be  adhered  to  in  all  post-audits  of  grantee  expenditures  and 
to  otherwise  determine  allowability  of  such  expenditures.  To  avoid  disallowance  of  any  cost  as  a  pro- 
per charge  against  grant  funds,  the  budget  should  not  include,  and  expenditures  should  not  be  made 
for  any  item  which  is  not  allocable  or  allowable  under  the  terms  of  the  Circular. 

Expense  items  which  are  listed  in  the  circular  as  requiring  grantor  approval  and  which  are  included 
in  project  budgets,  should  be  carefully  explained  and  justified  on  Form  GPSC-A5,  Component  Pro- 
ject Budget  Narrative.  Committee  approval  of  these  items  will  be  based  upon  such  explanations  and 
justifications  and  will  be  signified  by  grant  award  without  conditions  pertaining  thereto. 

Discussion  of  Budget  Categories 

A.  Personnel.  Estimate  total  salaries  and  wages  for  all  professional  positions  and  all  non-pro- 
fessional positions  as  well  as  funds  for  fringe  benefits  for  personnel.  Enter  this  total  in  the 
"total"  column  and  allocate  this  total  between  "federal"  and  "non-federal"  support  in  the 
columns  so  entitled. 

Do  not  include  in  this  category  fees  or  other  remuneration  of  non-employee  consultants,  per- 
sonnel costs  of  private  or  educational  institution  contractors  providing  services  to  sub-grantees 
or  compensation  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending  training  programs. 

The  Act  provides  that  not  more  than  1/3  of  any  action  grant  may  be  expended  for  compensation 
of  personnel,  except  for  compensation  of  those  engaged  in  training  programs.  This  limitation 
will  be  administered  by  the  Committee  on  a  statewide,  total  program  basis  and  need  not  con- 
cern applicants  unless  or  until  they  are  otherwise  advised  by  the  Committee. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  amounts  so  expended  from  grant  funds  for  personnel  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase  such  compensa- 
tion. Sub-grantees  must  meet  this  requirement  to  match  federal  fund  outlays  for  personnel 
compensation  by  providing  for  expenditure  of  their  own  funds  to  increase  compensation  of 
personnel  during  the  sub-grant  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  charge  for  this  purpose 
to  federal  funds  under  the  sub-grant.  Sub-grantees  may  deal  with  this  requirement  on  a  total 
program  basis.  In  other  words,  if  an  application  involves  a  number  of  projects,  the  sum  of  all 
federally  supported  personnel  costs  projected  must  be  matched  by  the  absorption  of  an  equal 
amount  of  personnel  expenditure  by  the  applicant,  even  though  this  might  not  be  the  case  in  one 
or  more  of  the  projects  proposed. 

Charges  for  the  time  of  State  and  local  government  employees  assigned  to  sub-grant  projects 
or  programs  may  be  reimbursed  only  to  the  extent  (a)  directly  and  exclusively  related  to  grant 
purposes,  or  (b)  proper  for  inclusion  in  indirect  cost  bases.  In  no  case  is  dual  compensation 
allowable.  That  is,  an  employee  of  a  unit  of  local  or  State  government  may  not  receive  com- 
pensation both  from  the  sub-grant  and  his  unit  for  work  purportedly  performed  during  a  single 
period  of  time.  Allowance  of  such  charges  for  professional  level  employees  will  involve  docu- 
mentation by  the  sub-grantee  of  the  direct  and  exclusive  devotion  of  at  least  20%  of  the  em- 
ployee's time  to  grant  purposes. 

B.  Training.  Estimate  total  costs  for  compensation  of  personnel  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or 
attending  training  programs,  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 

C.  Consultant  and  Contract  Services.  Estimate  total  costs  for  individual  consultants  and  consultant 
organizations,  including  anticipated  travel  expenses,  per  diem  allowances  for  subsistence,  and 
related  costs,  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 

This  is  a  grantor  approval  item  and  the  instructions  for  explanation  and  justification  of  this  type 
of  expense  on  Form  GPSC-A5  should  be  carefully  followed. 

Normally,  a  daily  fee  for  individual  consultants  in  excess  of  $100  will  not  be  approved. 

Arrangements  with  other  governmental  units  are  permissable  where  the  work  or  services  for 
which  reimbursement  is  claimed  are  directly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  grant  purposes  and 
charged  at  rates  not  in  exess  of  actual  costs  to  the  "contractor"  government  agency. 

A  State  or  local  government  employee  may  be  employed  by  a  sub-grantee,  in  addition  to  his 
full-time  job,  provided  the  work  is  performed  on  the  employee's  own  time  and  (a)  the  compen- 
sation is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  that  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  activities  of  State 
or  local  government,  (b)  the  employment  arrangement  is  approved  and  proper  under  State  or 
local  regulations,  and  (c)  the  time  and/or  services  provided  is  supported  by  adequate  docu- 
mentation. 
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D.  Travel.  Include  anticipated  transporation,  per  diem,  and  related  travel  costs  in  the  total  for 
this  category  and  allocate  the  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support.  Travel  costs  for 
consultants  should  be  included  in  category  C. 

E.  Office  and  Administrative  Expense.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditures  necessary  for 
project  establishment  and  operation  and  allocate  the  total  between  federal  and  non-federal 
support.  Among  expense  items  which  should  be  included  in  this  category  are:  supplies, 
(including  books,  periodicals  and  training  materials);  reproduction  (including  printing);  postage; 
communications  (including  telephone);  and  services. 

F.  Equipment.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  equipment  (purchase  and/or  rental) 
required  for  project  establishment  and  operation  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and 
non-federal  support. 

G.  Other.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  other  expenses  required  for  project  establish- 
ment and  operation  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 
Among  expense  items  which  should  be  included  in  this  category  are:  rent,  heat,  light  and  power; 
and  a  miscellaneous  item  which  would  include  anticipated  expenditure  which  does  not  fall 
readily  into  one  of  the  other  sub-headings  or  categories. 

H.  Totals.  Add  the  total  for  each  category  in  each  of  the  three  columns  and  insert  these  totals  on 
this  line. 

VI.     Form  GPSC-A5  (Component  Project  Budget  Narrative): 

The  applicant  should  provide  here  a  justification  and  explanation  of  the  budget  items  shown  on  Form 
GPSC-A4b.  A  Form  GPSC-A5  should  be  completed  for  each  Form  GPSC-A4b  submitted  with  the 
application.  It  should  contain  criteria  and  data  used  to  arrive  at  estimates  and,  to  the  extent  not 
permitted  by  space  available  on  the  budget  form,  such  further  breakdown  or  detail  on  any  budget 
figure  as  may  be  needed  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  was  computed.  Special  information  on 
particular  items  requested  on  Form  GPSC-A4b  (e.g.,  equipment  listings)  may  also  be  provided 
where  necessary. 

An  explanation  of  the  grantee  contribution  should  be  included  in  the  budget  narrative.  The  applicant 
should  describe  the  proposed  grantee  contribution  by  (i)  source  -  applicant  funds,  other  grants, 
community  contributions;  (ii)  nature  -  money,  personal  property,  use  of  facilities,  etc.  (with  dollar 
value  stated  for  non-monetary  contributions);  and  (iii)  project  utilization  -  specific  project  costs  or 
components  which  the  contribution  will  be  used  to  finance.  The  "grantee  contribution"  should 
include  all  resources  available  to  the  grantee  except  funds  from  other  Federal  grant  programs. 

In  completing  the  budget  narrative: 

(1)     Data  should  be  identified  by  the  major  budget  category  involved: 

A.  Personnel.  List  each  employee,  indicate  the  annual  salary  or  wage  rate,  and  the  percentage  of 
their  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  project  exclusive  of  time  devoted  to  conductions  or  attending 
training  programs.  For  employee  benefits,  indicate  each  type  of  benefit  and  the  amount  for  each 
included  in  the  total  cost  allocable  to  employees  assigned  to  the  project. 

Budgets  should  take  into  account  time  to  acquire  staff  and  changing  demands  for  personnel  and 
services  during  the  course  of  the  project. 

B.  Training.  For  employees  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending  training  programs,  list  the 
employees,  their  annual  salary  or  wage  rate  and  the  percentage  or  amount  of  their  time  to  be 
so  devoted.  For  employee  benefits,  indicate  each  type  of  benefit  and  the  amount  for  each  in- 
cluded in  the  total  cost  allocable  to  employees  assigned  to  the  project. 

In  the  case  of  compensation  for  training  program  attendance,  the  contract,  local  agreement  or 
praotice  calling  for  such  payments  should  be  cited  and  its  relevant  terms  outlined  as  they 
apply  to  the  project. 

C.  Consultants  and  Contract  Services.  For  consultants  or  contractors,  list  the  type  of  consultant 
or  contractor,  his  name,  if  known,  or  the  names  of  a  number  who  may  be  under  consideration, 
why  selected  (this  might  involve  a  brief  statement  of  experience  in  the  field),  the  services  to 
be  rendered,  the  basis  of  payment  (fee  per  day,  fixed  fee,  cost  plus,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  such  services. 

D.  Travel:  Show  purpose  of  travel  (e.g.  field  interviews,  meetings  and  conferences,  etc.)  and 
basis  of  computation  (e.g.  x  trips  for  x  purpose  at  x  average  cost  -  transportation  x  and  per 
diem  x). 
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E.  Office  and  Adminstrative  Expense:  List  items  within  this  category  and  show  basis  of  expense 
computation    (x   dollars  per  month  for  office  supplies,  for  training  materials,  for  books  and 
periodicals,  xerox,  printing,  telephone,  maintenance  services,  etc.). 

F.  Equipment:   For  equipment,  each  item  to  purchased  or  rented  should  be  separately  listed  with 
estimated  unit  costs.  Include  costs  of  service  contracts. 

G.  Other:  Indicate  the  rate  per  square  foot  and  monthly  rate  of  leased  space  and  the  monthly 
rate  of  heat,  light  and  power  expense.  For  miscellaneous  expenses,  itemization  of  each  type 
of  expenses  with  basis  of  computation  should  be  provided. 

(2)  There  should  be  special  explanation  of  large  items  (e.g.  heavy  travel  costs,  large  printing  expen- 
ditures, extensive  clerical  services,  high  salary  rates)  indicatingwhy  these  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  project. 

The    extent   and   type    of  detail  and  explanation  in  the  narrative  will  depend  on  the  financial  structure 
and  particular  needs  of  the  project.  The  important  consideration  is  that  all  components  and  items 
of  the  budget  be  explained  with  sufficient  clarity  to  permit  an  intelligent  evaluation  by  those  responsible 
for  review  of  applications. 

VII  Matching  Funds. 

1.  Acceptable  Contributions.  Although  the  Committee  prefers  and  encourages  snh-grantees  to  make 
the  required  contributions  in  cash  (or  its  equivalent,  appropriated  funds)  in-kind  contributions  of 
goods,  facilities,  or  services,  or  combinations  of  these,  can  qualify  for  and  meet  matching  share 
requirements.  Cash  contributions  by  sub-grantees  are  to  be  treated  exactly  like  federal  grant  funds. 
In -kind  contributions  shall  be  fairly  valued  and  will  qualify  to  the  extent  that  procurement  of  the 
item  concerned  would  otherwise  constitute  an  allowable  cost.  Fairly  valued  shall  mean  in  the 
same  manner  as  like  items  constituting  charges  to  Federal  grant  funds  are  valued,  or  if  no 
similar  item  is  charged  at  cost  or  fair  market  value  on  basis  consistently  applied  and  in  harmony 
with  the  sub-grantee*s  general  accounting  practices. 

2.  Records  of  Contributions.  Since  the  requirement  for  State  and  local  matching  of  federal  grant  funds 
is  statutory,  records  must  be  maintained  which  show  the  amount  and  timing  of  contributions.  These 
records  are  subject  to  audit  and  exceptions  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  books  and 
records  dealing  with  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  federal  grant  funds. 

3-  Timing  and  Allocation  of  Contributions.  State,  and  local  contributions  need  not  be  madein  exact  time 
concurrence  and  proportion  with  withdrawal  and  expenditure  of  federal  funds.  Neither  must  they,  in 
cases  of  a  program  involving  a  number  of  projects,  be  spent  in  a  particular  project  in  the  matching 
proportion  required  by  that  type  project.  However,  the  full  sub-grantee  matching  share,  reflect- 
ing the  correct  matching  share  mix  of  all  projects  in  a  program,  must  be  contributed  by  the  end  of 
the  period  that  federal  funds  are  available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  under  a  given  sub-grant  and 
in  no  event  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  complete  federal  award  has  been  expended. 

4.    Treatment  of  Specific  Items. 

(a)  Professional  Employees.  Compensation  for  the  time  of  professional  employees  of  the  unit  of 
State  or  local  government  assigned  to  the  project  may  be  treated  as  a  matching  contribution  if  it 
involves  the  documented  directed  and  exclusive  devotion  of  at  least  20%  of  the  employee's  time 
to  grant  purposes. 

(b)  Non-Professional  Employees.  Compensation  for  the  time  of  non  professional  employees  of  the  unit 
of  State  or  local  government  assigned  to  the  project  may  be  treated  as  a  matching  contribution  if  it 
involves    documented    direct   and   exclusive    devotion   of   the    employees  time  to  grant  purposes. 

(c)  Special  Matching  Requirement  on  Personnel  Compensation.  The  special  matching  requirement  on 
personnel  compensation  was  outlined  in  the  prior  discussion  of  the  personnel  category. 

(d)  Voluntary  Services  or  Donated  Goods.  The  value  of  goods  or  services  voluntarily  rendered  or 
donated  to  sub-grantees  may  not  be  counted  as  a  sub-grantee  matching  share  or  contribution  to 
program  "costs"  This  would  include  the  contributed  (i.e.,  unreimbursed)  time  and  expenses  of 
volunteers  to  action  efforts,  either  as  staff,  advisory  board  members  or  consultant  resources,  re- 
gardless of  how  valuable  such  contributions  may  be. 

(e)  Supervision.  Compensation  for  supervision  by  persons  who,  in  their  normal  capacity,  are  required 
to  supervise  activities  such  as  those  of  the  program  or  project,  and  who  spend  a  fraction  of  their 
time  doing  so,  may  not  be  counted  as  sub-grantee  matching  share. 
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(f)  Services.  Items  such  as  legal  advice  which  are  normally  provided  by  other  governmental  agencies 
without  charge,  may  not  be  counted  as  sub-grantee  matching  share.  (To  the  extent  these  services 
are  not  normally  provided  without  charge,  they  may  be  counted.) 

(g)  Cost  Allocation  Plans  -  Central  Support  Services.  State  agencies  may  not  charge  the  cost  of  central 
support  service  supplied  by  the  State  except  pursuant  to  a  "cost  allocation  Plan"approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  as  provided  in  Section  I  of  Attachment  A,  Circular 
A-87. 

Until  designation  of  a  single  Federal  agency  to  negotiate  and  approve  central  support  service 
cost  allocation  plans  for  local  units  of  government,  cost  allocation  plans  must  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Local  government  submissions  should  include  the  information  speci- 
fied in  Section  J. 2,  including  the  specific  formula  or  basis  for  distributing  costs  to  the  sub-grant 
program. 

(h)  Indirect  Costs.  For  State  agencies,  the  Committee  will  accept  any  indirect  cost  rate  or  allocation 
plan  previously  approved  for  the  agency  or  parent  department  by  any  federal  granting  agency  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  allocation  methods  are  substantially  in  accord  with  those  set  forth  in  Circular 
A-87.  Copies  of  the  indirect  cost  submission  and  federal  agency  approval  document  should  be  furn- 
ished the  Comrrittee  for  its  approval. 

Where  State  agencies  have  no  federally  approved  indirect  cost  rate  or  method,  predetermined  fixed 
rates  or  lump  sum  amounts  must  be  negotiated  with  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Information  as 
to  data  submissions  required  to  establish  such  indirect  cost  allocation  methods  will  be  provided  by 
the  Committee  on  request. 

For  units  of  local  government,  predetermined  fixed  rates  or  lump  sum  amounts  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  approval,  except  that  flat  amounts  not  in  excess  of  10%  of  direct  labor  costs  or 
5%  total  project  costs  may  be  allowed  as  a  predetermined  rate  based  on  general  experience  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  overhead  support  levels  required  for  governmental  agency  operation.  Where  flat 
rates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  actual  indirect  costs,  sub-grantees  may. not  also  charge  expenses 
normally  included  in  overhead  pools,  e.g.,  accounting  services,  legal  services,  building  occupancy 
and  maintenance,  etc.  as  direct  costs. 

(i)  Charges  to  Other  Federal  Programs.  Costs  charged  as  matching  contributions  or  shares  to  grants 
under  other  federal  programs  may  not  be  charged  as  grantee  contributions  under  Title  I  action  sub- 
grant  programs.  This  does  not  preclude  proration  or  division  of  grantee  contributions  among  more 
than  one  federal  program  nor  does  it  preclude  the  use  of  federal  funds  received  under  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  as  provided  in  Section  105  of  that  statute. 

(j)  Non-Supplanting  Requirement  and  Grantee  Matching  Shares.  The  Act's  non-supplanting  require- 
ment relates  to  total  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  It  does  not  prevent 
drawing  matching  shares  for  individual  projects  or  sub-grants  from  existing  agency  or  local  bud- 
gets or  resources  so  long  as  total  law  enforcement  expenditures  of  the  sub-grantee  are  not  sup- 
planted by  federal  funds  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

VIII  Demographic  and  Organizational  Information 

A  grasp  of  the  general  make-up  of  the  unit  of  State,  regional  or  local  government  making  application  and 
the  constituency  it  serves  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its  tasks  of  evaluating  applications  and  of  main- 
taining useful  substantive  and  administrative  ties  with  sub-grantees. 

Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  burdening  the  prospective  sub-grantee  with  another  form  to  fill  out,  it  is  reques- 
ted that  applicants  furnish  with  their  application,  already  published  materials  which  contain  this  type  of 
information.  Annual  reports,  organization  charts,  and  special  studies  or  reports  are  the  type  of  materials 
which  should  supply  the  information  desired. 

IX  Non-Governmental  Agencies 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  under  Title  I.  Part  C,  provides  for  sub-grants 
to  units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units.  Accordingly,  a  non-governmental  agency 
wishing  to  develop  and/or  operate  an  action  program  or  project  under  Part  C,  must: 

Arrange  for  its  (the  non-governmental  organization)  official  designation  by  a  city,  town,  county,  official 
or  approved  regional  grouping,  or  the  State  planning  agency,  as  the  agency  to  develop  and/or  operate 
the  action  program  or  project.  Such  designation  must  be  accomplished  through  the  appropriate  official 
municipal,  town,  county  or  agency  enactment,  order,  designation,  etc.  documentation  of  which  should 
accompany  the  application. 
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X  Mailing  Instructions: 

When  properly  completed  and  executed,  a  single  copy  of  the  application  should  be  mailed  to  the  Executive 
Director,  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts     02116. 

XI  General  Grant  Criteria. 

Set  forth  below  are  some  general  criteria  which  will  be  employed  in  evaluating  action  sub-grant  applications. 
These  criteria  should  not  be  considered  as  rigid  requirements,  each  of  which  must  be  met,  but  rather  as 
guidelines  defining  elements  which  will  be  employed  in  considering  sub-grant  applications: 

(a)  Does  the  program  or  project  contribute  to  the  comprehensive  range  and  balance  called  for  by  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Does  the  program  or  project  have  good  potential  for  success  considering  these  factors: 

(1)  Availability  of  sufficient  funding. 

(2)  Availability  of  required  staff  and/or  consultative  expertise. 

(3)  Program  or  project  design. 

(4)  Political,  environmental,  and  social  realities. 

(c)  What  are  relative  needs  considering  these  viewpoints: 

(1)  Applicants  inability  to  mount  project  without  support. 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  project  deals  with  problems  most  in  need  of  solution. 

(d)  Does    application   meet  the  administrative  considerations  outlined  in  the  foregoing  instructions. 

(e)  Does    the   project   or   program   seek   to   introduce   new  knowledge,  techniques,  and  approaches? 

(f)  Does  the  project  or  program  seek  to  demonstrate  ideas,  to  develop  working  prototypes  or  practical 
aids,  or  to  activate  change  and  improvement? 

(g)  Will    favorable    program    or    project    results   have   value   or  significance  beyond  local  impact. 

(h)     Is  the  grantee  able  and  prepared  to  make  the  contribution  in  cash,  services  or  facilities,  required 
for  successful  execution  of  the  project  or  program,  and  to  meet  matching  requirements. 

(i)     Does  the  program  or  project  incorporate  means  for  responsible  evaluation  of  results. 

(j)     In   the  case  of  application  for  a  number  of  projects  grouped  together  in  one  program,  are  the 
projects  complementary  and  conducive  to  sound  program  balance  and  administration. 

(k)     Does  the  grantee  indicate  ability  and  willingness  to  continue  the  project  or  program,  when  and  if 
proved  successful,  with  decreasing  federal  support. 

(1)     Does  the  program  or  project  make  provision  for  consultation  with,  and  involvement  of  all  agencies 
affected  or  having  an  immediate  interest  in  the  program  or  project. 

(m)     Does  the  program  or  project  contemplate  taking  advantage  of  such  regional  and/or  sharing  avenues 
to  problem  solution  as  are  available. 
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GPSC  -  A1 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

APPLICATION  FOR  ACTION  GRANT 

Application  is  Hereby  Made  for  a  Grant  to  Establish  and  Maintain  a  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Action  Program  Under  Title  I,  Part  C,  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-351,  82  stat.  197)  For 

Fiscal  Year  19 

By 

(Insert  Name  of  City,  Town  or  Region) 


1 .  Applicant  (name,  address,  telephone  number) 

4.  Program  Financial  Officer  (name, address,  telephone  number) 

2.  Planning  Authority  or  Activity  Having  Jurisdiction  (name, 
address,  telephone  number) 

5a.  Total  Action  Program  Budget 

$ 

3.  Program  Director  (name,  address,  telephone  number) 

b.  Total  Grant  Request  for  Action  Program 

$ 
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GPSC  -A1   con't 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on   Law  Enforcement  and  Administraition  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 
APPLICATION    FOR   ACTION   GRANT  con't 


1.  The  undersigned  represents,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  agency  that: 
(a)  The  applicant  identified  above  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


of 


(b)  Any  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  shall  be  subject  to  and  will  be  administered  in 
conformity  with  the  (i)  Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Administration  of  Grants  under  Part 
C,  Title  I,  of  P.  L.  90-351,  and  (ii)  General  Conditions  Applicable  to  Administration  of  Grants 
under  Part  C,  Title  I,  of  P.  L.  90-351,  as  set  forth  in  the  attached. 

(c)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  will  be  used  only  for  the  program  or  projects  set  forth 
in  the  Description  of  Action  Grant  Program,  Form  GPSC -A3,  appended  as  an  attachment  to  this 
application  or  in  any  amendment  thereto  duly  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  The  applicant  will  have  available  and  will  expend  from  non-federal  sources,  as  needed,  adequate 
resources  to  defray  at  least  the  following  percentages  of  total  program  costs  of  the  following 
types  of  programs: 

50%  Construction 

25%  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 

25%  Organized  Crime 

40%  All  Others 

(e)  Any  grant  funds  expended  for  the  compensation  of  personnel,  exclusive  of  funds  spent  for  training, 
will  be  matched  by  State  or  local  expenditures  for  increased  personnel  compensation  of  equal 
amount. 

(f)  The  applicant  agrees  to  account  for  its  federal  action  grant  funds  and  meet  reasonable  fiscal  and 
administrative  requirements. 

(g)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  State  or 
local  funds  otherwise  available  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programs  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  will  be  used  to  increase  commitment  of  such  funds. 

(h)  The  staff  and/or  consultive  competencies  and  resources  necessary  to  assure  successful  conduct 
of  the  project  or  program  will  be  provided. 

(i)     The  applicant  will  comply  with  and  will  insure  compliance  by  its  contractors  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  all  requirements  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (28  C.F.R.  Part  42)  issued  pursuant  to  that  title,  to  the  end  that  no  person  shall,  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  ornationalorigin.be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the  appli- 
cant receives  Federal  financial  assistance  from  the  Grantor. 

2.  This  application  consists  of  the  following  in  addition  to  this  form  (the  forms  preceded  by  boxes  will  be 
used  only  in  certain  types  of  application  as  explained  in  the  instructions.  Check  the  boxes  if  they  are  in- 
cluded in  this  application): 
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Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part 
C,  Title  I,  of  P.L.  90-351 

General  Conditions  Applicable  to  Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part  C, 
Title  I,  P.L.  90-351 

□  Summary    of    Action    Grant    Application  Form   GPSC-/ 
Description    of    Action    Grant    Program  Form   CPSC-A3 

□  Action  Grant  Program  Form  GPSC-A4a 
Action  Grant  Component  Project  Form  GPSC-A4a 
Component    Project    Budget    Narrative  Form   GPSC-A-5 


i 


SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF 


By  Signature: Date. 

Title 


Approval  By: 

Signature: Date: 

Title 
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CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 


Accounting  and  Records 


a.  Responsibility  of  Grantee.  The  grantee  must  establish  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
which  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  grant  funds  and  required  non-Federal 
expenditures. 

b.  Recording  and  Documentation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures.  Accounting  procedures  must  provide  for 
an  accurate  and  timely  recording  of  receipt  of  funds  by  source,  of  expenditures  made  from  such 
funds,  and  of  unexpended  balances.  Controls  must  be  established  which  are  adequate  to  ensure  that 
expenditures  charged  to  grant  activities  are  for  allowable  purposes  and  that  documentation  is 
readily  available  to  verify  that  such  charges  are  accurate. 

c.  Applicability  of  State  and  Local  Practices.  Except  where  inconsistent  with  Federal  requirements, 
State  procedures  and  practices  will  apply  to  funds  disbursed  by  State  agencies  and  local  procedures 
and  practices  to  funds  disbursed  by  such  units.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Dircular  No.  A-87,  "Principles 
for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Government,"  (copy 
attached)  must  be  complied  with  by  grantees  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  specific  items  and 
their  cost  allowability. 

d.  Inspection  and  Audit.  Accounts  and  records  of  the  State  agencies  and  of  local  units  of  government 
which  disburse  or  utilize  grant  funds  must  be  accessible  to  authorized  Federal  and  State  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination.  To  the  extent  that  State  or  local  audit  systems  are 
determined  by  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  and  LEAA  to  be  adequate  to  insure  fiscal 
accountability,  they  will  be  relied  upon  in  lieu  of  Federal  audit  of  subgrantee  accounts.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  adhere,  in  all  regards,  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-73,  "Audit  of 
Federal  Grants-In-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments"  (copy  attached). 

e.  Maintenance  of  Records.  All  required  records  shall  be  maintained  until  an  audit  is  completed  and 
all  questions  arising  therefrom  are  resolved,  or  three  years  after  completion  of  a  project,  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

Payment  of  Funds 


(a)  Amount  of  Payments.  Grantee's  shall  be  paid  amounts  from  Part  C  action  grants  which,  in  the  case 
of  grants  for  organized  crime  and  prevention  of  civil  disorders  and  riots,  shall  total  75%  of  total  al- 
lowable expenditures,  in  the  case  of  grants  for  construction  50%  of  total  allowable  costs  and  in  the 
case  of  all  other  grants  60%  of  total  allowable  costs. 

(b)  Payment  Procedure  for  Action  Grants.  Funds  will  be  made  available  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
quarterly  estimates  provided  the  Committee  by  the  grantee.  Payments  will  be  adjusted  to  correct 
previous  over-payments  or  under-payments  and  disallowances  resulting  from  audit. 

(c)  Special  Procedure  for  Initial  Funds.  Initial  funds  will  be  made  available  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
provided  the  Committee  by  the  grantee  of  expenditures  for  the  first  five  months  of  program  or 
project  operation.  Initial  funding  will  thus  furnish  grantees  a  two-month  margin  to  allow  for  any 
possible  delays  in  effectuation  of  succeeding  quarterly  payment  procedure.  Initial  and  quarterly 
estimates  will  be  furnished  the  Committee  on  Form  GPSC-12. 


Allowable  Costs 

The  allowability  of  charges  made  to  funds  granted  under  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  allowability  and  standards  for  selected  cost  items  set  forth 
in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87  entitled"Principles  for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to 
Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Government "  (May  9,  1968),  with  the  following  additional 
limitations: 

(a)      Personnel.     Section  301  (d)  of  the  Act  specifies  that  not  more  than  1/3  of  any  action  grant  may  be 
expended  for  compensation  of  personnel,  except  for  compensation  of  those  engaged  in  training  pro- 
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grams  and  further  provides  that  amounts  so  expended  from  grant  funds  for  personnel  compen- 
sation "...  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase  such 
compensation." 

The  lx3  limitation  will  be  administered  by  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  on  a  total  action 
program  -  state  wide  basis,  thus,  sub-grants  may  individually  provide  for  expenditure  of  more  than 
one-third  of  their  Federal  funds  for  compensation  of  personnel  so  long  as  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  all  programs  and  projects  supported  by  the  Committee  action  grant  from  LEAA  do  not 
exceed  the  limit. 

However,  the  "shall  not  exceed"  requirement  must  be  met  at  the  subgrantee  level  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  met  if  subgrantee  expenditures  to  increase  compensation  of  personnel  during 
the  sub-grant  period  at  least  equals  the  personnel  compensation  charged  to  federal  funds  under  its 
sub-grant.  Thus,  if  a  sub-grant  project  conducted  in  a  particular  law  enforcement  agency  involves  a 
personnel  compensation  outlay  of  $5,000  from  grant  funds,  the  sub-grantee  will  be  deemed  to  have 
met  the  matching  requirement  if  local  or  State  funds  of  $5,000  were  made  available  during  the  proj- 
ect period  to  increase  total  personnel  compensation  outlays  by  the  agency. 

(b)  Non-Supplanting.  Federal  funds  made  available  for  action  grants  under  the  act  may  not  be  so  used 
as  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  that  would  be  available  in  the  absence  of  such  federal  funds  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  but  rather  will  be  so  used  as  to  increase  such  State  or  local 
funds.  Certification  to  this  effect  must  be  made  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  grant  period  on 
Form  GPSC-10. 

(c)  Period  of  Allowability.  Costs  of  action  programs  or  projects  funded  from  Part  C  action  grants  may, 
if  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  sub-grant  award,  be  charged  only  (i)  when  incurred  after  January  1, 
1969,  and  (ii)  where  the  sub-grant  application  specifically  requests  support  for  such  'pre-award' 
costs  or  stipulates  they  are  included  in  the  sub-grant  budget  and  the  award  approves  the  sub-grant 
on  this  basis. 

(d)  Deviations  from  Submitted  Budgets.  The  Committee  expects  that  actual  obligations  will  generally 
follow  budgets  as  submitted.  However,  reasonable  deviation  from  the  budget  is  possible  since  the 
data  presented  necessarily  represent  estimates  premised  on  future  events.  The  Committee  should 
be  advised  in  advance  of  any  substantial  planned  deviation.  An  amendment  to  the  budget  showing  new 
figures  for  affected  categories  should  be  submitted  in  such  cases.  (A  deviation  will  be  considered 
substantial  if  it  exceeds  either  10%  of  the  applicable  category  total  or  $1,000). 

(e)  Disallowance.  To  avoid  disallowance  of  any  cost  as  a  proper  charge  against  grant  funds,  the  budget 
should  not  include,  and  expenditures  should  not  be  made  for  any  item  which  is  not  allocable  or  al- 
lowable under  the  terms  of  Circular  87  or  other  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee. 

Financial  Reports 

Grantees  shall,   in  addition  to  any  other  reports  that  the  Committee  may  reasonably  require,  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Committee; 

(a)  A  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  support  is  requested  and  revisions  thereof  from  time  to  time 
as  necessary  to  reflect  the  budgeting  of  previously  unbudgeted  funds  or  any  major  change  in  the 
nature  of  scope  of  planned  activities. 

(b)  Quarterly  and  final  expenditure  reports  (Form  GPSC-12). 


Fiscal  Regulations 

The  fiscal  administration  of  grants  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  con- 
cerning accounting  and  records,  payment  of  funds,  cost  allowability,  submission  of  financial  reports, 
etc.,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  consistent  with  LEAA  guidelines  and  the  purposes  and 
authorizations  of  P.L.  90-351. 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 

A.  Reports.  Each  grantee  shall  submit  such  reports  as  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  shall 
reasonably  request. 

B.  Copyrights.    Where  grantee  programs  produce  original  books,  manuals,  films,  or  other  copyright- 
able material,  the  grantee  may  copyright  such,  but  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  re- 
serves a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive  and  irrevocable  license  to  reproduce,  publish,  translate  or 
otherwise  use,  and  to  authorize  others  to  publish  and  use  such  materials. 

C.  Patents.  If  any  discovery  or  invention  arises  or  is  developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  work 
performed  in  a  grantee  program,  the  grantee  shall  refer  the  discovery  or  invention  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Public  Safety  Committee,  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  patent  protection  will  be  sought, 
how  any  rights  therein,  including  patent  rights,  will  be  disposed  of  and  administered,  and  the 
necessity  of  other  action  required  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  work  supported  with  Federal 
funds,  all  in  accordance  with  the  Presidential  Memorandum  of  October  10,  1963,  on  Government 
Patent  Policy. 

D.  Discrimination  Prohibited.  No  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  refused  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-351  or  any  project,  program,  activity  or  sub-grant 
supported  by  such  grants.  Grantees  must  comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  thereunder  as 
a  condition  of  award  of  Federal  funds  and  continued  grant  support.  This  grant  condition  shall  not  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  imposition  in  State  plans  or  planning  agency  sub-grant  programs  of  any 
percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance  or  eliminate  racial 
imbalance  in  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

E.  Termination  of  Aid.    Grants  under  Part  C  may  be  terminated  or  fund  paments  discontinued  by  the 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  where  it  finds  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  including  these  grant  conditions,  or  plan 
or  application  obligations,  but  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and  pursuant  to  all  procedures  set  forth 
in  Sections  510  and  511  of  the  Act. 
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GPSC-A2 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  GRANT  APPLICATION 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 


Period  of  Grant  Program: 


From 


Date  of  Application 


To 


This  Space   For  Committee  Use: 


Component  Projects  Included  in  Th 

is  Application 

Component 

Project 

No. 

Brief  Descriptive  Title  of 
Component  Project 

Total  Esti- 
mated Cost 
Of  Component 

Federal 

Grant 

Requested 

Non-Federal 
Share  to  be 
Provided 

Totals 
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GPSC-A3 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no. ) 


This  space  for  Committee  use: 


Description: 
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GPSC-A4a 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 


From. 


Period  of  Program: 
To   _ 


This  Space  For  Committee  Use: 


Brief  Descriptive  Title  of  Program: 


Summary  of  Program  (Describe  the  program,  using  only  the  space  below): 


Budget 


Estimated  Cost 

Cost  Category 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

Total 

A.  Personnel 

B.  Training 

C.  Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.  Travel 

E.  Office  &  Administrative  Expense 

F.   Equipment 

G.  Other 

TOTALS 
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GPSC-A4b 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


ACTION  GRANT  COMPONENT  PROJECT 


Applicant  (name,  address,  telephone  no.) 


Component  Project  No. 
Period  of  Component  Project: 

From   


To 


This  Space  For  Committee  Use: 


Brief  Descriptive  Title  of  Project: 


Summary  of  Project  (Describe  the  component  project,  using  only  the  space  below:  ) 


Budget 

Cost  Category 

Estimated  Cost 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

Total 

A.  Personnel 

B.  Training 

C.  Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.  Travel 

E.  Office  &  Administrative  Expense 

F.  Equipment 

G.  Other 

TOTALS 
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GPSC-A5 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


COMPONENT  PROJECT  BUDGET  NARRATIVE 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 

Component  Project:  (Number  and  Title) 

This  Space  for  Committee  Use: 

Budget  Narrative: 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.    20503 

August  4,  1965  CIRCULAR  NO.  A-73 

TO  THE  HEADS  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
SUBJECT:    Audit  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments 

1.  Purpose.    This  Circular  sets  forth  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  audit  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  The  primary  objectives  of  this  Circular  are. to  promote  improved  audit  practices, 
and   to  achieve  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  through  improved  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  audit  staff.  To  the  extent  appropriate,  the  policies  should  also  be  applied  to 
contracts  with,  and  loans  to,  State  and  local  governments. 

2.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  all  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  administering  programs  that 
involve  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 

3.  Audit  policies.  Federal  agencies  are  responsible  for  providing  adequate  audit  coverage  of  grant  pro- 
grams, as  a  constructive  aid  in  determining  whether  Federal  funds  have  been  applied  effectively  and  in  a 
manner    that    is    consistent   with   related    Federal    laws,  program  objectives,  and  underlying  agreements. 

a.  Determination  of  audit  requirements .  Each  Federal  agency  conducting  grant  programs  will  establish 
audit  policies  for  guidance  of  its  internal  or  independent  auditors.  For  this  purpose,  the  agency  will  review 
its  individual  grant  programs  to  determine  the  coverage,  frequency,  and  priority  of  audit  required  for  each 
program.  Such  review  should  include  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  dollar  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  grant  program. 

(2)  The  extent  of  Federal  matching  requirements. 

(3)  The  Federal  management  needs  to  be  met,  as  developed  in  consultation  with  the  responsible 
program  officials. 

(4)  Prior  experience  in  auditing  the  program,  including  the  adequacy  of  the  financial  management 
system  and  controls. 

The  audit  policies  of  Federal  agencies  will  provide  for  relying,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  on  internal 
or  independent  audits  performed  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and  for  appropriate  use  of  the  principles  of 
statistical  sampling. 

b.  Scope  of  individual  audits.  To  assist  in  deciding  on  the  scope  of  Federal  audit  required  for  each 
grant  program,  determinations  will  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  internal  management  control  system  em- 
ployed by  the  grantee — including  consideration  of  whether  the  accounting  records  are  maintained,  and  reports 
are  prepared,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  and  whether  audits  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  This  involves  an  evaluation  of  the  grantee's 
organizational  arrangements,  financial  systems,  and  facilities  for  audit  and  other  reviews.  The  aim  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  management  controls  provide  an  effective  system  that  promotes  efficient  administra- 
tion and  satisfies  governing  laws  and  regulations,  the  audit  service  is  provided  on  a  timely  basis  by  quali- 
fied staff,  and  the  auditors  have  sufficient  independence  of  operations  to  permit  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  service  to  management. 

Where  grantee  practices  are  considered  to  be  acceptable  under  such  standards,  Federal  audits  will  be 
oriented  toward  establishing  the  adequacy  of  the  system  and  controls  in  operation,  supported  by  a  testing  of 
transactions  to  verify  the  reliability  of  the  system. 

Where  the  grantee's  internal  management  control  system  does  not  meet  these  standards,  Federal  agencies 
will  encourage  the  grantee  to  review  existing  practices  and  bring  about  necessary  improvements,  and  will 
cooperate  by  lending  such  assistance  as  may  be  feasible  in  developing  an  appropriate  system  and  orienting 
grantee  staff. 

Each  Federal  agency  will  make  available — on  request  from  another  Federal  agency — the  results  and  findings 
of  previous  audits  that  identify  the  adequacy  of  a  grantee's  system  of  financial  management  and  control  as 
well    as    such   other    information  as  will  assist  in  establishing  audit  requirements  and  the  scope  of  audit. 

c.  Arrangements  for  conduct  of  audits.  In  order  to  conserve  manpower,  promote  efficiency,  and  mini- 
mize the  impact  of  required  audits  on  the  operations  of  grantee  organizations,  the  audit  of  all  grant  programs 
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administered  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Federal  department  should  be  coordinated  in  all  cases  where 
related  authorities  and  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  constituent  organizations. 

In  addition,  each  grantor  agency  will  give  full  consideration  to  establishing  cross-servicing  arrangements 
under  which  one  Federal  agency  would  conduct  audits  for  another — whenever  such  arrangements  are  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  grantee.  This  is  particularly  applicable  where  two  or  more 
Federal  agencies  are  auditing  programs  in  the  same  State  agency  or  local  unit,  or  in  offices  located  within 
the  same  geographical  area.  Under  suchcircumstances,  itwill  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  to  collaborate  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  one  of  the  agencies  conducting  audits  for  others,  and 
to  workout  mutually  agreeable  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  required  audits  on  the  most  efficient  basis. 
To  the  extent  that  problems  are  encountered  which  cannot  be  resolved  through  such  collaboration,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  lend  assistance  as  required. 

d.  Coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  audits.  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  conducting  audits 
of  grant  operations  will  foster  close  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  auditors  of  the  respective  juris- 
dictions. Continuous  liaison,  including  the  exchange  of  audit  standards  and  objectives,  should  be  maintained 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  audit  groups  involved.  As  a  minimum,  these  groups  will  collaborate  in 
the  development  of  audit  schedules  to  minimize  the  amount  of  effort  required,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  oper- 
ations of  the  grantee  offices.  While  the  Federal  Government  cannot  automatically  accept  audits  performed  by 
a  representative  of  the  grantee,  maximum  use  should  be  made.of  audits  performed  by  the  grantee's  internal 
or  independent  auditors,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  by  Federal  auditors. 

4.  Implementation  action.  Federal  agencies  administering  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
quested to  make  a  critical  review  of  policies  and  practices  currently  followed  in  the  audit  of  grant  programs, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Circular.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  head  of  each  agency  should  designate  a  central  point  in  the  agency  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
this  is  done  expeditiously. 

Each  Federal  agency  subject  to  this  Circular  will  submit  a  report  (original  and  one  copy)  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  March  31, 1966,  as  to  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made  toward:  (a)  establishing  and  publishing 
statements  of  audit  requirements;  (b)  coordination  of  audits  within  th'*  agency;  (c)  establishing  cross-servic- 
ing arrangements;  and  (d)  coordinating  Federal  audit  work  with  that  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
concerned. 


CHARLES  L.  SCHULTZE 
Director 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
WASHINGTON.D.C.  0250S 


May  9.   1968  CIRCULAR  NO.   A-87 

TO  THE  HEADS  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 

SUBJECT:    Principles    for    determining    costs    applicable    to   grants    and   contracts  with  State  and  local 
governments 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  promulgates  principles  and  standards  for  determining  costs  applicable 
to  grants  and  contracts  with  State  and  local  governments.  They  are  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  uni- 
form approach  to  the  problem  of  determining  costs  and  to  promote  efficiency  and  better  relationships 
between  grantees  and  their  Federal  counterparts. 

2.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  all  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  administering  programs  that 
involve  grants  and  contracts  with  State  and  local  governments.  However,  it  does  not  apply  to  grants  and 
contracts  with  -(a)  publicly  financed  educational  institutions  subject  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-21,  and  (b)  publicly  owned  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  medical  care  subject  to  requirements  pro- 
mulgated by  the  sponsoring  Federal  agencies.  Any  other  exceptions  will  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  particular  cases  where  adequate  justification  is  presented. 

3.  Cost  principles.  The  principles  to  be  followed  in  determining  costs  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  A. 
Standards  with  respect  to  the  allowability  of  selected  items  of  cost  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  B. 

4.  Effective  date.  The  principles  will  be  applied  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not  later  than  January 
1,  1969,  with  respect  to  State  governments  and  January  1,  1970,  with  respect  to  local  governments.  This 
arrangement  will  permit  prompt  implementation  in  programs  where  that  is  possible,  but  also  allow  time 
for  study  and  development  of  necessary  procedure  in  more  complex  programs. 


PHILLIP  S.  HUGHES 
Acting  Director 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
Circular  No.  A-87 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  DETERMINING 


COSTS  APPLICABLE  TO  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 
WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

A .  Purpose  and  scope . 

1.  Objectives.  This  Attachment  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  allowable  costs  of  programs 
administered  by  State  and  local  governments  under  grants  from  and  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  principles  are  for  the  purpose  of  cost  determination  and  are  not  intended  to  identify  the  circumstances 
or  dictate  the  extent  of  Federal  and  State  or  local  participation  in  the  financing  of  a  particular  grant.  They 
are  designed  to  provide  that  federally  assisted  programs  bear  their  fair  share  of  costs  recognized  under 
these  principles,  except  where  restricted  or  prohibited  by  law.  No  provision  for  profit  or  other  increment 
above  cost  is  intended. 

2.  Policy  guides.  The  application  of  these  principles  is  based  on  the  fundamental  premises  that: 

a.     State  and  local  governments  are  responsible  for  the  efficient  and  effective  administration  of 
grant  and  contract  programs  through  the  application  of  sound  management  practices. 

b.  The  grantee  or  contractor  assumes  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  federally  assisted  program 
funds  have  been  expended  and  accounted  for  consistent  with  underlying  agreements  and  program  objectives. 

c.  Each  grantee  or  contractor  organization,  in  recognition  of  its  own  unique  combination  of  staff 
facilities  and  experience,  will  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  employing  whatever  form  of  organization 
and  management  techniques  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  and  efficient  administration. 

■  3.  Application.  These  principles  will  be  applied  by  all  Federal  agencies  in  determining  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  under  Federal  grants  and  cost  reimbursement  type  contracts  (including  sub- 
grants  and  subcontracts)  except  those  with  (a)  publicly  financed  educational  institutions  subject  to  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  A-21 ,  and  (b)  publicly  owned  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  medical  care  subject  to 
requirements  promulgated  by  the  sponsoring  Federal  agencies. 

B.  Definitions: 

1.  Approval  or  authorization  of  the  grantor  Federal  agency  means  documentation  evidencing  consent 
prior  to  incurring  specific  cost. 

2.  Cost  allocation  plan  means  the  documentation  identifying,  accumulating,  and  distributing  allowable 
costs  under  grants  and  contracts  together  with  the  allocation  methods  used. 

3.  Cost,  as  usedherein,  means  cost  as  determined  on  a  cash,  accrual,  or  other  basis  acceptable  to  the 
Federal  grantor  agency  as  a  discharge  of  the  grantee's  accountability  for  Federal  funds. 

4.  Cost  objective  means  a  pool,  center,  or  area  established  for  the  accumulation  of  cost.  Such  areas 
include  organizational  units,  functions,  objects  or  items  of  expense,  as  well  as  ultimate  cost  objectives  in- 
cluding specific  grants,  projects,  contracts,  and  other  activities. 

5.  Federal  agency  means  any  department,  agency,  commission,  or  instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch   of  the  Federal  Government  which  makes  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  or  local  governments. 

6.  Grant  means  an  agreement  between  the  Federal  Government  and  a  State  or  local  government  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  provides  funds  or  aid  in  kind  to  carry  out  specified  programs,  services,  or 
activities.  The  principles  and  policies  stated  in  this  Circular  as  applicable  to  grants  in  general  also  apply  to 
any  federally  sponsored  cost  reimbursement  type  of  agreement  performed  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
including  contracts,  subcontracts  and  sub-grants. 

7.  Grant  program  means  those  activities  and  operations  of  the  grantee  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  including  any  portion  of  the  program  financed  by  the  grantee. 

8.  Grantee    means  the  department  or  agency  of  State  or  local  government  which  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  grant. 

9.  Local  unit  means  any  political  subdivision  of  government  below  the  State  level. 


10.  Other  State  or  local  agencies  means  departments  or  agencies  of  the  State  or  local  unit  which  pro- 
vide goods,  facilities,  and  services  to  a  grantee. 

11 .  Services,  as  used  herein,  means  goods  and  facilities,  as  well  as  services. 
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12.      Supporting  services  means  auxiliary  functions  necessary  to  sustain  the  direct  effort  involved  in 
administering  a  grant  program  or  an  activity  providing  service  to  the  grant  program.  These  services  may 
be    centralized    in   the    grantee    department   or    in   some  other  agency,  and  include  procurement,  payroll, 
personnel  functions,   maintenance  and  operation  of  space,  data  processing,  accounting,  budgeting,  auditing, 
mail  and  messenger  service,  and  the  like. 

C.      Basic  guidelines. 

1.  Factors  affecting  allowability  of  costs.  To  be  allowable  under  a  grant  program,  costs  must  meet  the 
following  general  criteria: 

a.  Be  necessary  and  reasonable  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  grant  program,  be 
allocable  thereto  under  these  principles,  and,  except  as  specifically  provided  herein,  not  be  a  general  ex- 
pense required  to  carry  out  the  overall  responsibilities  of  State  or  local  governments. 

b.  Be  authorized  or  not  prohibited  under  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations. 

c.  Conform  to  any  limitations  or  exclusions  set  forth  in  these  principles,  Federal  laws,  or  other 
govering  limitations  as  to  types  or  amounts  of  cost  items. 

d.  Be  consistent  with  policies,  regulations,  and  procedures  that  apply  uniformly  to  both  federally 
assisted  and  other  activities  of  the  unit  of  government  of  which  the  grantee  is  a  part. 

e.  Be  accorded  consistent  treatment  through  application  of  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances. 

f .  Not  "be  allocable  to  or  included  as  a  cost  of  any  other  federally  financed  program  in  either  the 
current  or  a  prior  period. 

g.  Be  net  of  all  applicable  credits. 

2.  Allocable  costs. 

a.  A  cost  is  allocable  to  a  particular  cost  objective  to  the  extent  of  benefits  received  by  such 
objective. 

b.  Any    cost    allocable    to   a   particular   grant  or  cost  objective  under  the  principles  provided  for 
in  this  Circular  may  not  be  shifted  to  other  Federal  grant  programs  to  overcome  fund  deficiencies,  avoid 
restrictions  imposed  by  law  or  grant  agreements,  or  for  other  reasons. 

c.  Where    an   allocation   of   joint   cost   will  ultimately  result  in  charges  to  a  grant  program,  an 
allocation  plan  will  be  required  as  prescribed  in  section  J. 

3.  Applicable  credits. 


a.  Applicable  credits  refer  to  those  receipts  or  reduction  of  expenditure-type  transactions  which 
offset  or  reduce  expense  items  allocable  to  grants  as  direct  or  indirect  costs.  Examples  of  such  transactions 
are:  purchase  discounts;  rebates  or  allowances;  recoveries  or  indemnities  on  losses;  sale  of  publications, 
equipment,  and  scrap;  income  from  personal  or  incidental  services;  and  adjustments  of  overpayments  or 
erroneous  charges. 

b.  Applicable  credits  may  also  arise  when  Federal  funds  are  received  or  are  available  from 
sources  other  than  the  grant  program  involved  to  finance  operations  or  capital  items  of  the  grantee.  This 
includes  costs  arising  from  the  use  or  depreciation  of  items  donated  or  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  fulfill  matching  requirements  under  another  grant  program.  These  types  of  credits  should  likewise  be 
used  '  to    reduce    related    expenditures    in   determining   the    rates  or  amounts  applicable  to  a  given  grant. 

D.  Composition  of  cost. 

1.  Total  cost.    The  total  cost  of  a  grant  program  is  comprised  of  the  allowable  direct  cost  incident  to 
its  performance,  plus  its  allocable  portion  of  allowable  indirect  costs,  less  applicable  credits. 

2.  Classification  of  costs.  There  is  no  universal  rule  for  classifying  certain  costs  as  either  direct  or 
indirect  under  every  accounting  system.  A  cost  may  be  direct  with  respect  to  some  specific  service  or  func- 
tion, but  indirect  with  respect  to  the  grant  or  other  ultimate  cost  objective.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  each 
item  of  cost  be  treated  consistently  either  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect  cost.  Specific  guides  for  determining 
direct    and    indirect    costs    allocable    under    grant   programs    are  provided  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

E.  Direct  costs. 

1.      General.    Direct  costs  are  those  thatcanbe  identified  specifically  with  a  particular  cost  objective. 
These  costs  may  be  charged  directly  to  grants,  contracts,  or  to  other  programs  against  which  costs  are 
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finally    lodged.    Direct    costs    may    also   be    charged  to  cost  objectives  used  for  the  accumulation  of  costs- 
pending  distribution  in  due  course  to  grants  and  other  ultimate  cost  objectives. 


2.      Application.    Typical  direct  costs  chargeable  to  grant  programs  are: 
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a.  Compensation  of  employees  for  the  time  and  effort  devoted  specifically  to  the  execution 
of  grant  programs. 

b.  Cost  of  materials  acquired,  consumed,  or  expended  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  the 
grant. 

c.  Equipment  and  other  approved  capital  expenditures. 

d.  Other  items  of  expense  incurred  specifically  to  carry  out  the  grant  agreement. 

e.  Services  furnished  specifically  for  the  grant  program  by  other  agencies,  provided  such 
charges  are  consistent  with  criteria  outlined  in  Section  G.  of  these  principles. 

F.   Indirect  costs. 

1.  General.  Indirect  costs  are  those  (a)  incurred  for  a  common  or  joint  purpose  benefiting  more  than  one 
cost  objective,  and  (b)  not  readily  assignable  to  the  cost  objectives  specifically  benefited,  without  effort 
disproportionate  to  the  results  achieved.  The  term  "indirect costs,"  as  used  herein,  applies  to  costs  of  this 
type  originating  in  the  grantee  department,  as  well  as  those  incurred  by  other  departments  in  supplying 
goods,  services,  and  facilities,  to  the  grantee  department.  To  facilitate  equitable  distribution  of  indirect 
expenses  to  the  cost  objectives  served,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  number  of  pools  of  indirect  cost 
within  a  grantee  department  or  in  other  agencies  providing  services  to  a  grantee  department.  Indirect  cost 
pools    should  be  distributed  to  benefiting  cost  objectives  bases  which  will  produce  an  equitable  result  in 

consideration  of  relative  benefits  derived. 

2.  Grantee  departmental  indirect  costs.  All  grantee  departmental  indirect  costs,  including:  the  various 
of  supervision,  are  eligible  for  allocation  to  grant  programs  provided  they  meet  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  Circular.  In  lieu  of  determining  the  actual  amount  of  grantee  departmental  indirect  cost  allocable  to  a 
grant  program,  the  following  methods  may  be  used: 

a.  Predetermined  fixed  rates  for  indirect  costs.  A  predetermined  fixed  rate  for  computing  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  grant  may  be  negotiated  annually  in  situations  where  the  cost  experience  and 
other  pertinent  facts  available  are  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  reach  an 
informed  judgment  (1)  as  to  the  probable  level  of  indirect  costs  in  the  grantee  department  during 
the  period  to  be  covered  by  the  negotiated  rate,  and  (2)  that  the  amount  under  the  predetermined 
rate  would  not  exceed  actual  cost. 

b.  Negotiated  lump  sum  for  overhead.  A  negotiated  fixed  amount  in  lieu  of  indirect  costs  may  be 
appropriate  under  circumstances  where  the  benefits  derived  from  a  grantee  department's  indirect 
services  cannot  be  readily  determined  as  in  the  case  of  small,  self-contained  or  isolated  activity. 
When  this  method  is  used,  a  determination  should  be  made  that  the  amount  negotiated  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  actual  indirect  cost  that  may  be  incurred.  Such  amounts  negotiated 
in  lieu  of  indirect  costs  will  be  treated  as  an  offset  to  total  indirect  expenses  of  the  grantee 
department  before  allocation  to  remaining  activities.  The  base  on  which  such  remaining  expenses 
are    allocated    should    be    appropriately    adjusted. 


3.  Limitation  on  indirect  costs. 


a.  Federal  grants  may  be  subject  to  laws  that  limit  the  amount  of  indirect  cost  that  may  be  allowed. 
Agencies  that  sponsor  grants  of  this  type  will  establish  procedures  which  will  assure  that  the 
amount  actually  allowed  for  indirect  costs  under  each  such  grant  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
allowable  under  the  statutory  limitations  of  the  amount  otherwise  allowable  under  this  circular, 
whichever  is  the  smaller. 

b.  When  the  amount  allowable  under  a   statutory  limitation  is  less  than  the  amount  otherwise  alloc- 
able as  indirect  costs  under  this  Circular,  the  amount  not  recoverable  as  indirect  costs  under  a 
grant  may  not  be  shifted  to  another  federally  sponsored  grant  program  or  contract. 

G.  Cost  incurred  by  agencies  other  than  the  grantee. 

1.  General.  The  cost  of  service  provided  by  other  agencies  may  only  include  allowable  direct  costs  of 
the    service    plus    a   prorata    share  of  allowable  supporting  costs  (section  B.12.)  and  supervision  directly 
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required  in  performing  the  service,  but  not  supervision  of  a  general  nature  such  as  that  provided  by  the 
head  of  a  department  and  his  staff  assistants  not  directly  involved  in  operations.  However,  supervision  by 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  whose  sole  function  is  providing  the  service  furnished  would  be  an 
eligible  cost.  Supporting  costs  include  those  furnished  by  other  units  of  the  supplying  department  or  by 
other  agencies. 

2.  Alternative  methods  of  determining  indirect  cost.  In  lieu  of  determining  actual  indirect  cost  related  to 
a  particular  service  furnished  by  another  agency,  either  of  the  following  alternative  methods  may  be  used 
provided  only  one  method  is  used  for  a  specific  service  during  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

a.  Standard    indirect    rate.  An  amount  equal  to  ten  percent  of  direct  labor  cost  in  providing  the 
service  performed  by  another  State  agency  (excluding  overtime,  shift,  or  holiday  premiums  and 
fringe  benefits)  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  actual  allowable  indirect  cost  for  that  service. 

b.  Predetermined  fixed  rate.  A  predetermined  fixed  rate  for  indirect  cost  of  the  unit  or  activity 
providing  service  may  be  negotiated  as  set  forth  in  section  F.2.a. 

H.  Cost  incurred  by  grantee  department  for  others. 

1.  General.  The  principles  provided  in  section  G.  will  also  be  used  in  determining  the  cost  of  services 
provided  by  the  grantee  department  to  another  agency. 

J.  Cost  allocation  plan. 

1.  General .  A  plan  for  allocation  of  costs  will  be  required  to  support  the  distribution  of  any  joint  cor-ts 
related  to  the  grant  program.  All  costs  included  in  the  plan  will  be  supported  by  formal  accounting  records 
which  will  substantiate  the  propriety  of  eventual  charges. 

2.  Requirements.  The  allocation  plan  of  the  grantee  department  should  cover  all  joint  costs  of  the  de- 
partment as  well  as  costs  to  be  allocated  under  plans  of  other  agencies  or  organizational  units  which  are 
to  be  included  in  the  costs  of  federally  sponsored  programs.  The  cost  allocation  plans  of  all  the  agencies 
rendering  services  to  the  grantee  department,  to  the  extent  feasible,  should  be  presented  in  a  single  doc 
ument.  The  allocation  plan  should  contain,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

a.  The    nature    and    extent   of   services    provided   and  their  relevance  to  the  federally  sponsored 
programs. 

b.  The  items  of  expense  to  be  included. 

c.  The  methods  to  be  used  in  distributing  cost. 

3.  Approval  of  cost  allocation  plan.  The  allocation  plan  for  a  given  cost  area  or  objective  will  serve  all 
the  Federal  agencies  involved. 

a.  At  the  State  level,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  responsible  for 
the  negotiation  and  approval  of  the  cost  allocation  plans  for  central  support  services  to  grant  pro- 
grams. The  approved  plans  will  be  accepted  by  other  Federal  agencies,  unless  an  agency  determines 
that  the  approved  plan  would  result  in  significant  inequitable  or  improper  charges  to  programs  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  collaborate  with 
the  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  in  the  development  of  guidance  material  concerning  the  cost 
allocation  plan  and  in  the  negotiation  and  approval  of  the  plan.  It  will  also  collaborate  with  the 
States  concerning  procedures  for  the  administration  of  the  cost  allocation  plan.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  responsible  for  the  audit  of  costs  resulting  from  the  cost 
allocation  plan,  the  results  of  which  will  be  accepted  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

b.  At  the  grantee  department  level  in  a  State,  and  for  local  governments,  Federal  agencies  will 
work  towards  the  objective  of  designating  a  single  Federal  agency,  the  one  with  predominant 
interest,  which  will  have  responsibility  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  a.  above  for  the  negotiation  and 
approval  of  the  cost  allocation  plan  and  for  the  audit  of  costs. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
Circular  No.  A-87 

STANDARDS  FOR  SELECTED  ITEMS  OF  COST 

A.  Purpose  and  applicability. 

1.  Objective.  This  Attachment  provides  standards  for  determining  the  allowability  of  selected  items 
of  cost. 

2  Application.  These  standards  will  apply  irrespective  of  whether  a  particular  item  of  cost  is  treated  as 
direct  or  indirect  cost.  Failure  to  mention  a  particular  item  of  cost  in  the  standards  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  it  is  either  allowable  or  unallowable,  rather  determination  of  allowability  in  each  case  should  be 
based  on  the  treatment  of  standards  provided  for  similar  or  related  items  of  cost.  The  allowability  of  the 
selected  items  of  cost  is  subject  to  the  general  policies  and  principles  stated  in  Attachment  A  of  this 
Circular. 

b.  Allowable  costs. 

1.  Accounting.  The  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  accounting  and  other  information  systems  required 
for  the  management  of  grant  programs  is  allowable.  This  includes  cost  incurred  by  central  service  agencies 
for  these  purposes.  The  cost  of  mainaining  central  accounting  records  required  for  averall  State  or  local 
government  purposes,  such  as  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  by  the  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  or  similar 
officials,  is  considered  to  be  a  general  expense  of  government  and  is  not  allowable. 

2.  Advertising.  Advertising  media  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  programs,  direct 
mail,  trade  papers,  and  the  like.  The  advertising  costs  allowable  are  those  which  are  solely  for: 

A.  Recruitment  of  personnel  required  for  the  grant  program. 

b.  Solicitation  of  bids  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  required. 

c.  Disposal  of  scrap  or  surplus  materials  acquired  in  the  performance  of  the  grant  agreement. 

d.  Other  purposes  specifically  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

3.  Advisory  councils.  Costs  incurred  by  State  advisory  councils  or  committees  established  pursuant 
to  Federal  requirements  to  carry  out  grant  programs  are  allowable.  The  cost  of  like  organizations  is 
allowable  when  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

4.  Audit  service.  The  cost  of  audits  necessary  for  the  administration  and  management  of  functions 
related  to  grant  programs  is  allowable. 

5.  Bonding.  Costs  of  premiums  on  bonds  covering  employees  who  handle  grantee  agency  funds  are 
allowable. 

6.  Budgeting.    Costs    incurred  for  the  development,  preparation,  presentation,  and  execution  of  budgets 
are    allowable.    Costs    for  services  of  a  central  budget  office  are  generally  not  allowable  since  these  are 
costs  of  general  government.   However,  where  employees  of  the  central  budget  office  actively  participate 
in  the  grantee  agency's  budget  process,  the  cost  of  identifiable  services  is  allowable. 

7.  Building  lease        management.  The  administrative  cost  for  lease  management  which  includes  review 
of  lease  proposals,  maintenance  of  a  list  of  available  property  for  lease,  and  related  activities  is  allowable. 

8.  Central  stores.  The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  central  stores  organization  for  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materials  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  grant  programs  is  allowable. 

9.  Communications.  Communication  costs  incurred  for  telephone  calls  or  service,  telegraph,  teletype 
service,  wide  area  telephone  service  (WATS),  centrex,  telpak  (tie  lines),  postage,  messenger  service  and 
similar  expenses  are  allowable. 

10.  Compensation  for  personal  services. 

a.  General.  Compensation  for  personal  services  includes  all  remuneration,  paid  currently  or 
accrued,  for  services  rendered  during  the  period  of  performance  under  the  grant  agreement,  including  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to  wages,  salaries,  and  supplementary  compensation  and  benefits  (section  B.13.). 
The  costs  of  such  compensation  are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  total  compensation  for  individual  employees: 
(1)  is  reasonable  for  the  services  rendered,  (2)  follows  an  appointment  made  in  accordance  with  State  or 
local  government  laws  and  rules  and  which  meets  Federal  merit  system  or  other  requirements  where  ap- 
plicable;   and    (3)    is  determined  and  supported  as  provided  in  b.  below.  Compensation  for  employees  en- 
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gaged  in  federally  assisted  activities  will  be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  consistent  with 
that  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  activities  of  the  State  or  local  government.  In  cases  where  the  kinds  of 
employees  required  for  the  federally  assisted  activities  are  not  found  in  the  other  activities  of  the  State 
or  local  government,  compensation  will  be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  comparable  to  that 
paid  for  similar  work  in  the  labor  market  in  which  the  employing  government  competes  for  the  kind  of 
employees  involved.  Compensation  surveys  providing  data  representative  of  the  labor  market  involved 
will  be  an  acceptable  basis  for  evaluating  reasonableness. 

b.  Payroll  and  distribution  of  time.  Amounts  charged  to  grant  programs  for  personal  services, 
regardless  of  whether  treated  as  director  indirect  costs,  will  be  based  on  payrolls  documented  and  approv- 
ed in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  practice  of  the  State  or  local  agency.  Payrolls  must  be  supported 
by  time  and  attendance  or  equivalent  records  for  individual  employees.  Salaries  and  wages  of  employees 
chargeable  to  more  than  one  grant  program  or  other  cost  objective  will  be  supported  by  appropriate  time 
distribution  records.  The  method  used  should  produce  an  equitable  distribution  of  time  and  effort. 

11.  Depreciation  and  use  allowances. 

a.  Grantees  may  be  compensated  for  the  use  of  buildings,  capital  improvements,  and  equipment 
through  use  allowances  or  depreciation.  Use  allowances  are  the  means  of  providing  compensation  in  lieu 
of  depreciation  or  other  equivalent  costs.  However,  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  may  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  single  class  of  fixed  assets. 

b.  The  computation  of  depreciation  or  use  allowance  will  be  based  on  aquisition  cost.  Where  ac- 
tual cost  records  have  not  been  maintained,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  original  acquisition  cost  may  be 
used  in  the  computation.  The  computation  will  exclude  the  cost  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and 
equipment  donated  or  borne  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  through  charges  to  Federal 
grant  programs  or  otherwise,  irrespective  of  where  title  was  originally  vested  or  where  it  presently 
resides.  In  addition,  the  computation  will  also  exclude  the  cost  of  land.  Depreciation  or  a  use  allowance  on 
idle  or  excess  facilities  is  not  allowable,  except  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  grantor  Federal  agency. 

c.  Where  the  depreciation  method  is  followed,  adequate  property  records  must  be  maintained,  and 
any  -generally  accepted  method  of  computing  depreciation  may  be  used.  However,  the  method  of  computing 
depreciation  must  be  consistently  applied  for  any  specific  asset  or  class  of  assets  for  all  affected  federally 
sponsored  programs  and  must  result  in  equitable  charges  considering  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  such  programs. 

d.  In  lieu  of  depreciation,  a  use  allowance  for  buildings  and  improvements  may  be  computed  at  an 
annual  rate  not  exceeding  two  percent  of  acquisition  cost.  The  use  allowance  for  equipment  (excluding  items 
properly  capitalized  as  building  cost)  will  be  computed  at  an  annual  rate  not  exceeding  six  and  two-thirds 
percent  of  acquisition  cost  of  usable  equipment. 

e.  No  depreciation  or  use  charge  may  be  allowed  on  any  assets  that  would  be  considered  as  fully 
depreciated,  provided,  however,  that  reasonable  use  charges  may  be  negotiated  for  any  such  assets  if 
warranted  after  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  facility  or  item  involved,  the  estimated  useful 
life  remaining  at  time  of  negotiation,  the  effect  of  any  increased  maintenance  charges  or  decreased  effi- 
ficiency  due  to  age,  and  any  other  factors  pertinent  to  the  utilization  of  the  facility  or  item  for  the  purpose 
contemplated. 

12.  Disbursing  service.  The  cost  of  disbursing  grant  program  funds  by  the  treasurer  or/other  designated 
officer  is  allowable.  Disbursing  services  cover  the  processing  of  checks  or  warrants,  from  preparation 
to  redemption,  including  the  necessary  records  of  accountability  and  reconciliation  of  such  records  with 
related  cash  accounts 

13.  Employee  fringe  benefits.  Costs  identified  under  a.  and  b.  below  are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  total 
compensation  for  employees  is  reasonable  as  defined  in  section  B.10. 

a.  Employee  benefits  in  the  form  of  regular  compensation  paid  to  employees  during  periods  of  auth- 
orized absences  from  the  job,  such  as  for  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  court  leave,  military  leave,  and  the  like 
if  they  are:  (1)  provided  pursuant  to  an  approved  leave  system,  and  (2)  the  cost  thereof  is  equitably  allocated 
to  all  related  activities,  including  grant  programs. 

b.  Employee  benefits  in  the  form  of  employers'  contribution  or  expenses  for  social  security,  em- 
ployees' life  and  health  insurance  plans,  unemployment  insurance  coverage,  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance, pension  plans,  severance  pay,  and  the  like,  provided  such  benefits  are  granted  under  approved  plans 
and  are  distributed  equitably  to  grant  programs  and  to  other  activities. 

14.  Employee  morale,  health  and  welfare  costs.  The  costs  of  health  or  first-aid  clinics  and/or  infirmaries- 
recreational  facilities,  employees'  counseling  services,  employee  information  publications,  and  any  related 
expenses  incurred  in  accordance  with  general  State  or  local  policy,  are  allowable.  Income  generated  from 
any  of  these  activities  will  be  offset  against  expenses. 

15.  Exhibits.  Costs  of  exhibits  relating  specifically  to  the  grant  programs  are  allowable. 
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16.  Legal  expenses.  The  cost  of  legal  expenses  required  in  the  administration  of  grant  programs  is  allow- 
able. Legal  services  furnished  by  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  State  or  local  government  or  his  staff  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  his  general  responsibilities  as  legal  officer  are  unallowable.  Legal  expenses  for 
the  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  Federal  Government  are  unallowable. 

17.  Maintenance  and  repair.  Costs  incurred  for  necessary  maintenance,  repair,  or  upkeep  of  property 
which  neither  add  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  property  nor  appreciably  prolong  its  intended  life,  but  keep 
it  in  an  efficient  operating  condition,  are  allowable. 

18.   .Materials  and  supplies.  The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  carry  out  the  grant  programs 
is  allowable.   Purchases  made  specifically  for  the  grant  program  should  be  charged  thereto  at  their  actual 
prices  after  deducting  all  cash  discounts,  trade  discounts,  rebates,  and  allowances  received  by  the  grantee. 
Withdrawals  from  general  stores  or  stockrooms  should  be  charged  at  cost  .under  any   recognized  method  of 
pricing  consistently  applied.  Incoming  transportation  charges  are  a  proper  part  of  material  cost. 

19.   Memberships,  subscriptions  and  professional  activities. 

a.  Memberships.  The  cost  of  membership  in  civic,  business,  technical  and  professional  organiz- 
ations is  allowable  provided:  (1)  the  benefit  from  the  membership  is  related  to  the  grant  program,  (2)  the 
expenditure  is  for  agency  membership,  (3)  the  cost  of  the  membership  is  reasonably  related  to  the  value  of 
the  services  or  benefits  received,  and  (4)  the  expenditure  is  not  for  membership  in  an  organization  which 
devotes  a  substantial  part  of  its  activities  to  influencing  legislation. 

b.  Reference  material.  The  cost  of  books,  and  subscriptions  to  civic,  business,  professional,  and 
technical  periodicals  is  allowable  when  related  to  the  grant  program. 

c.  Meetings  and  conferences.  Costs  are  allowable  when  the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  the 
dissemination  of  technical  information  relating  to  the  grant  program  and  they  are  consistent  with  regular 
practices  followed  for  other  activities  of  the  grantee. 

20    Motor  Pools.  The  costs  of  a  service  organization  which  provides  automobiles  to  user  grantee  agencies 
at    a     mileage    or    fixed    rate    and/or   provides    vehicle  maintenance,  inspection  and  repair  services  are 
allowable. 

21.  Payroll  preparation.  The  cost  of  preparing  payrolls  and  maintaining  necessary  related  wage  records 
is  allowable. 

22.  Personnel  administration.  Costs  for  the  recruitment,  examination,  certification,  classification, 
training,  establishment  of  pay  standards,  and  related  activities  for  grant  programs,  are  allowable. 

23.  Printing  and  reproduction.  Cost  for  printing  and  reproduction  services  necessary  for  grant  admin- 
istration, including  but  not  limited  to  forms,  reports,  manuals,  and  informational  literature,  are  allowable. 
Publication  costs  of  reports  or  other  media  relating  to  grant  program  accomplishments  or  results  are 
allowable  when  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

24.  Procurement  service.  The  cost  of  procurement  service,  including  solicitation  of  bids,  preparation  and 
award  of  contracts,  and  all  phases  of  contract  administration  in  providing  goods,  facilities  and  services  for 
grant  programs,  is  allowable. 

25.  Taxes.  In  general,  taxes  or  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  which  the  grantee  agency  is  legally  required  to 
pay  are  allowable. 

26.  Training  and  education.  The  cost  of  in-service  training,  customarily  provided  for  employee  develop- 
ment which  directly  or  indirectly  benefits  grant  programs  is  allowable.  Out-of-service  training  involving 
extended  periods  of  time  is  allowable  only  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  grantor  agency. 

27.  Transportation.  Costs  incurred  for  freight,  cartage,  express,  postage  and  other  transportation  costs 
relating    either    to    goods    purchased,    delivered,    or    moved   from  one  location  to  another  are  allowable. 

28.  Travel.  Travel  costs  are  allowable  for  expenses  for  transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  and  related 
items  incurred  by  employees  who  are  in  travel  status  on  official  business  incident  to  a  grant  program.  Such 
costs  may  be  charged  on  an  actual  basis,  on  a  per  diem  or  mileage  basis  in  lieu  of  actual  costs  incurred,  or 
on  a  combination  of  the  two,  provided  the  method  used  is  applied  to  an  entire  trip,  and  results  in  charges 
consistent  with  those  normally  allowed  in  like  circumstances  in  nonfederally  sponsored  activities.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  first-class  air  accommodations  and  less-than-first-class  air  accommodations  is 
unallowable  except  when  less-than-first-class  air  accommodations  are  not  reasonably  available. 

C.  Costs  allowable  with  approval  of  grantor  agency. 

1.  Automatic  data  processing.  The  cost  of  data  processing  services  to  grant  programs  is  allowable.  This 
cost  may  include  rental  of  equipment  or  depreciation  on  grantee-owned  equipment.  The  acquisition  of  equip- 
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ment,  whether  by  outright  purchase,  rental-purchase  agreement  or  other  method  of  purchase,  is  allowable 
only  upon  specific  prior  approval  of  the  grantor  Federal  agency  as  provided  under  the  selected  item  for 
capital  expenditures. 

2.  Building  space  and  related  facilities.  The  cost  of  space  in  privately  or  publicly  owned  buildings  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grant  program  is  allowable  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  below.  The  total  cost  of 
space,  whether  in  a  privately  or  publicly  owned  building,  may  not  exceed  the  rental  cost  of  comparable  space 
and  facilities  in  a  privately  owned  building  in  the  same  locality.  The  cost  of  space  procured  for  grant 
program  usage  may  not  be  charged  to  the  program  for  periods  of  nonoccupancy,  without  authorization  of  the 
grantor  Federal  agency. 

a.  Rental  cost.  The  rental  cost  of  space  in  a  privately  owned  building  is  allowable. 

b.  Maintenance  and  operation.  The  cost  of  utilities,  insurance,  security,,  janitorial  services,  elevator 
service,  upkeep  of  grounds,  normal  repairs  and  alterations  and  the  like,  are  allowable  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  otherwise  included  in  rental  or  other  charges  for  space. 

c.  Rearrangements  and  alterations.  Cost  incurred  for  rearrangement  and  alteration  of  facilities 
required  specifically  for  the  grant  program  or  those  that  materially  increase  the  value  or  useful  life  of  the 
facilities  (section  C.3.)  are  allowable  when  specifically  approved  by  the  grantor  agency. 

d.  Depreciation  and  use  allowances  on  publicly  owned  buildings.  These  costs  are  allowable  as 
provided  in  section  B.n. 

e.  Occupancy  of  space  under  rental-purchase  or  a  lease  with  option-to-purchase  agreement.  The 
cost  of  space  procured  under  such  arrangements  is  allowable  when  specifically  approved  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

3.  Capital  expenditures.  The  cost  of  facilities,  equipment,  other  capital  assets,  and  repairs  which   materi- 
ally increase  the  value  or  useful  life  of  capital  assets  is  allowable  when  such  procurement  is  specifically 
approved  by  the  Federal  grantor  agency.  .  When  assets  acquired  with  Federal  grant  funds  are  (a)  sold,  (b) 
no  longer  available  for  use  in  a  federally  sponsored  program,  or  (c)  used  for  purposes  not  authorized  by 
the  grantor  agency,  the  Federal  grantor  agency's  equity  in  the  asset  will  be  refunded  in  the  same  proportion 
as    Federal  participation  in  its  cost.  In  case  any  assets  are  traded  on  new  items,  only  the  net  cost  of  the 
newly  acquired  assets  is  allowable. 

4.  Insurance  and  indemnification. 

a.  Costs  of  insurance  required,  or  approved  and  maintained  pursuant  to  the  grant  agreement,  is 
allowable. 

b.  Costs  of  other  insurance  in  connection  with  the  general  conduct  of  activities  is  allowable  subject 
to  the  following  limitations. 

(1)  Types  and  extent  and  cost  of  coverage  will  be  in  accordance  with  general  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment policy  and  sound  business  practice. 

(2)  Costs  of  insurance  or  of  contributions  to  any  reserve  covering  the  risk  of  loss  of,  or  damage 
to,  Federal  Government  property  is  unallowable  except  to  the  extent  that  the  grantor  agency  has  specifically 
required  or  approved  such  costs. 

c.  Contributions  to  a  reserve  for  a  self-insurance  program  approved  by  the  Federal  grantor  agency 
are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  the  type  of  coverage,  extent  of  coverage,  and  the  rates  and  premiums  would 
have  been  allowed  had  insurance  been  purchased  to  cover  the  risks. 

d.    Actual  losses  which  could  have  been  covered  by  permissible  insurance  (through  an  approved 
self-insurance  program  or  otherwise)  are  unallowable  unless  expressly  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 
However,    costs    incurred   because   of  losses    not   covered   under  nominal  deductible  insurance  coverage 
provided  in  keeping  with  sound  management  practice,  and  minor  losses  not  covered  by  insurance,  such  as 
spoilage,  breakage,  and  disappearance  of  small  hand  tools  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operations, 
are  allowable. 

e.  Indemnification  includes  securing  the  grantee  against  liabilities  to  third  persons  and  other  losses 
not  compensated  by  insuranceor  otherwise.  The  Government  is  obligated  to  indemnify  the  grantee  only  to  the 
extentexpressly  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement,  except  as  provided  in  d.  above. 

5.  Management  studies.  The  cost  of  management  studies  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
grant  management  for  ongoing  programs  is  allowable  except  that  the  cost  of  studies  performed  by  agencies 
other  than  the  grantee  department  or  outside  consultants  is  allowable  only  when  authorized  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

6.  Pre  agreement  costs  .Costs  incurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  or  contract,  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  been  allowable  thereunder  if  incurred  after  such  date,  are  allowable  when  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 
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7.  Professional  services.  Cost  of  professional  services  rendered  by  individuals  ororganizations  not  a  pari 
of  the  grantee  department  is  allowable  subject  to  such  prior  authorization  as  may  be  required  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

8.  Proposal  costs.  Costs  of  preparing  proposals  on  potential  Federal  Government  grant  agreements  are 
allowable  when  specifically  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

D.  Unallowable  costs. 

1.  Bad  debts.  Any  losses  arising  from  uncollectible  accounts  and  other  claims,  and  related  costs,  are 
unallowable. 

2.  Contingencies.  Contributions  to  a  contingency  reserve  or  any  similar  provision  for  unforeseen  events  ' 
are  unallowable. 

3.  Contributions  and  donations.  Unallowable. 

4.  Entertainment.  Costs  of  amusements,  social  activities,  and  incidental  costs  relating  thereto,  such  as 
meals,  beverages,  lodgings,  rentals,  transportation,  and  gratuities,  are  unallowable. 

5.  Fines  and  penalties.  Costs  resulting  from  violations  of,  or  failure  to  comply  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  are  unallowable. 

6.  Governor's  expenses.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  the  chief 
executive  of  a  political  subdivision  are  considered  a  cost  of  general  State  or  local  government  and  are 
unallowable. 

7.  Interest  and  other  financial  costs.  Interest  on  borrowings  (however  represented),  bond  discounts,  cost 
of  financing  and  refinancing  operations,  and  legal  and  professional  fees  paid  in  connection  therewith,  are 
unallowable  except  when  authorized  by  Federal  legislation. 

8.  Legislative  expenses.  Salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  State  legislature  or  similar  local  governmental 
bodies  such  as  county  supervisors,  city  councils,  school  boards,  etc.,  whether  incurred  for  purposes  of 
legislation  or  executive  direction,  are  unallowable. 

9.  Lnderrecovery  of  costs  under  grant  agreements.  Any  excess  of  cost  over  the  Federal  contribution 
under  one  grant  agreement  is  unallowable  under  other  grant  agreements. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


NON-SUPPLANTING  CERTIFICATION  (Form  GPSC-10) 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Federal  regulations  require  certification  to  the  effect  that  federal  funds  have  been  used  to  increase  State  or 
local  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  federal  aid,  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

Form  GPSC-10,  Non-Supplanting  Certification,  should  be  used  by  sub-grantees  in  making  the  required 
certifications.  Certifications  are  required  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  grant  period,  and 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  with  the  sub-grantee's  initial  fund  request  (Form  GPSC-12)  and  final 
financial  report  (Form  GPSC-12). 

After  completion  of  the  top  section: 

(1)  Insert  in  the  first  blank  space  in  the  body  of  the  text,  the  title  of  the  certifying  body  or  individual  (Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  ,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  ,  etc.); 

(2)  Check  the  appropriate  boxes,  "will  be"  or  "have  been"  and  "were"  depending  upon  whether  this  is  a 
commencement   or   conclusion   certification,    "State"  or  "local"  funds  depending  upon  the  sub- 
grantee  level,    and  "two",  "three",  "four"  or  "five years"  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  averag- 
ing period  selected  by  the  sub-grantee; 

(3)  Insert  the  dates  of  the  grant  period  in  the  second  set  of  blanks. 

Where  the  certification  cannot  be  made  and  there  is  a  projected  or  actual,  reduced  or  unchanged  local  invest- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  enter  in  the  explanation  section  of  the  form  an  explanation 
demonstrating  that  the  sub-grantee's  reduced  or  unchanged  commitment  would  have  been  necessitated  even 
if  federal  financial  support  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  had  not  been  made  available. 

Sub-grantee  records  in  support  of  the  certifications  should  contain  estimates  of  total  funds  annually  made 
available  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  for  the  year  of  certification  and  the  years  used  to  de- 
termine average  annual  increment.  These  records  should  identify  the  source  or  basis  of  such  estimates. 

Where  sub-grantees  are  ;'  combinations  of  local  units"  certifications  should  cover  the  combined  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  expenditures  of  the  participating  units. 
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GPSC-10 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 


Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


NON-SUPPLANTING  CERTIFICATION 


Name  and  Address  of  Grantee 


This  Space  for  Committee  Use: 


The 


will  be 


□ 


have  been  used  to  increase  State 


herewith  certify  (ies)  that  federal  funds  |_ 
local  funds  that  would,  in  the  absense  of 


such  federal  aid,  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  that 

expenditures  for  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal  justice,  for  the  period 

to | J   will  be  J I    were  at  least  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year  plus  the 

average  annual  increment  in  such  expenditures  for  the  past  | |  two  | three  | |  four  | five 

years. 


Explanation  If  Necessary: 


By- 


Signature 


Title 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  CommitteeO  ) 


GRANT  AWARD  (FORM  GPSC-11) 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Applicants  whose  applications  receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  Committee's  proposal  review  board 
will  be  officially  notified  of  their  grant  award  on  Form  GPSC-11. 

Before  signing  and  returning  the  required  grant  award  copy  (Grantee's  need  return  copies  of  the  form  only), 
the  grantee  should  carefully  review  any  special  conditions  which  may  be  set  forth  in  attachment  B. 

A    supply    of    Form   GPSC-10,    Non-Supplanting   Certification,    and    Form  GPSC-12,  Grantee's  Report  of 
Expenditure  and  Fund  Request,  will  be  forwarded  with  the  award. 

The    signed    award    acceptances    should  be   mailed   to   the  Executive  Director,  Goveror's  Public  Safety 
Committee,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts   02116. 
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GPSC-11 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


GRANT  AWARD 


The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  hereby  awards  to 


(  hereinafter  called  the  "  Grantee  "  grant  number  jn  tne  am0unt  of  $ 

for 

as  authorized  by  Section of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Actfof  1968 

(  P.  L.  90-351,  82  Stat.  197). 


This  grant  may  be  used  until for  the  programs  or  projects  enumerated 

in  Attachment  A  ( the  approved  Grant  Application  as  amended  )  to  this  Grant  Award,  subject  to  any 
limitations  or  conditions  set  forth  in  Attachment  B  to  this  Grant  Award. 

The  Grantee  shall  administer  the  programs  or  projects  for  which  this  grant  is  awarded  in  accordance 

with  the  applicable  rules,  regulations  and  conditions  of  the  Committee,  as  set  forth  in  various  sections  of 
Attachments  A  &  B. 

The  grant  shall  become  effective  when  the  Grantee  signs  and  returns  a  copy  of  the  Grant  Award  to  the 
Committee. 

Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 

By: 
Date 


Governor 


By:. 


Attorney  General,  Chairman 


Tne . hereby  signifies  its  acceptance 

of  the  above  described  grant  on  the  terms  and  conditions  above  or  incorporated  by  reference  therein. 


agency,  city  or  town 


Date By: 


Name: 
Title: 
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GP3C-I1 
4- 1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANT  AWARD 

Attachment  B 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 


Grant  Number 


Date 


Approval  of  the  application  by  the 
for  programs  or  projects  related  to  . 
as  authorized  by  Section 


of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 


1968  (  P.  L.  90-351,  82  Stat.  197  ),  is  contingent  upon  the  grantee's  compliance  with  the  following 
Special  Conditions: 


O! 


•  "-} 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANTEE'S  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  FUND 
REQUEST  (FORM  GPSC-12)  INSTRUCTIONS 


In  order  to  obtain  awarded  funds,  sub-grantee's  must  submit  requests  for  funds.  Sub-grantee's  must  report 
expenditures   of  these   funds  quarterly.  The  same  form,  Form  GPSC-12,  will  be  used  for  both  functions. 

The  top  section  of  the  form  should  be  filled  out  in  all  cases,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grantee,  the 
grant  no.  (from  the  award  document),  the  component  no.  (in  the  case  of  multiproject  award,  and  component 
rather  than  program  reporting  and/or  request),  the  date,  and  report  and/or  request  number  (starting  with 
the  initial  request  for  funds  as  number  1,  the  requests  and/or  reports  should  be  numbered  consecutively 
through  the  grant  period,  ending  with  the  final  report).  The  appropriate  box  in  the  right  hand  portion  of  this 
section  should  be  checked  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  report  and/or  request. 

If  the  name  of  the  agency  to  whom  checks  should  be  made  out  is  other  than  the  name  of  the  grantee,  insert 
this  name  in  the  grantee  box  below  the  grantee  name  and  address,  followed  by  the  word  "checks"  in 
parenthesis. 

1.  Initial  Request  for  Funds.  Upon  receipt  of  an  award,  the  sub-grantee  should  estimate  his  fund  re- 
quirements  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  grant  period,  inserting  the  monthly  amounts  and  the  total  in  Sec- 
tion III  of  the  form.  The  period  covered  by  the  request  should  be  entered  in  the  spaces  provided.  The  ap- 
proved budget  information  called  for  in  Section  II  should  also  be  entered. 

2.  Quarterly  Financial  Reports.  Quarterly  reports  are  intended  to -serve  three  purposes:  (i)  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  reconcile  its  accounting  records  with  those  of  the  grantee;  (ii)  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  meet  the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration;  and  (iii)  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  monitor  project  fiscal  operations,  provide  assistance  as  required,  and  check  actual  finan- 
cial experience  against  budgeted  expenses. 

The  report  form  requires  only  the  insertion  of  total  expenditures  in  major  budget  categories,  and  should 
be  little  more  than  a  routine  task  if  the  sub-grantee  maintains  accounting  records. 

Quarterly  financial  reporting  is  to  be  maintained  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  (July  1  of  one  year  through  June  30 
of  the  following  year).  Accordingly,  the  report  periods  will  be:  July,  August,  September;  October,  November, 
December;  January,  February,  March;  and  April,  May,  June. 

Quarterly  reports  are  due  the  15th  of  the  month  following  the  end  of  the  quarter  (October  15,  January  15, 

April  15,  and  July  15)  and  should  be  filed  for  each  quarter  (partial  or  complete)  encompassed  by  the  grant 
period. 

In  cases  of  multi -project  sub-grants,  both  quarterly  fiscal  reporting  and  fund  requests  should  be  on  a  total 
program  basis  and  not  by  project,  with  the  exception  that  component  project  reporting  must  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  projects  of  the  following  categories:  organized  crime,  riot  prevention  and  control;  corrections 
probation  and  parole;  and  public  education. 

The  following  should  be  observed  in  preparation  of  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures: 

(a)  The  financial  data  in  Sections  I  and  II  relate  only  to  grant  funds  received,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  item  of  Section  II  (discussed  in  paragraph  (b)  below).  If  further  data  or  amplification  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  it  should  be  supplied  on  continuation  sheets. 

(b)  Item  "I"  of  Section  II,  "Totals  -  Grantee  Contributions",  is  designed  to  provide  a  picture  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  grantee's  stated  commitment  for  contribution  to  the  program  or  project  is  being 
met.  Only  total  figures  are  required.  If  such  outlays  differ  in  nature  from  those  described  in  the 
grant  application,  this  should  be  explained  on  continuation  sheets. 

3-  Fund  Requests  Subsequent  to  the  Initial  Request.  Fund  requests  subsequent  to  the  intital  request  shall  be 
made  simultaneously  with  quarterly  fiscal  reporting  and  shall  cover  a  period  extending  two  months  beyond 
the  upcoming  quarter.  For  example:  if  the  intial  request  covered  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December;  the  second  request  (entered  on  the  quarterly  fiscal  report  due  October  15) 
would  be  for  the  months  of  January  and  February;  the  third  request  (entered  on  the  quarterly  financial 
report  due  January  15)  would  be  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May;  and  the  fourth  request  (entered 
on  the  quarterly  financial  report  due  April  15)  would  be  for  the  month  of  June. 
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Amounts  advanced  will  be  based  upon  the  grantee's  best  estimate  of  anticipated  expenditure- 
the    period    requested    (with   adjustments    for   anticipated   unexpended   cash  balances  irom  prior 
periods).  The  purpose  of  this  system  is  twofold:  (i)  to  relate  cash  availability  as  realistically  as 
possible  to  the  grantee's  actual  cash  requirements  and  avoid  excessive  accumulations  before  funds 
are  needed-  and  (ii)  to  insure  thai  the  grantee  has  adequate  "working  capital"  and  is  not  caught 
short  due  to  unforeseen  contingencicr  or  °orninistrative  delay. 

4.  Special  Circumstances.  If  an  unforeseen  need  tor  cash  occurs  between  reporting  dates  which  can- 
not be  met  with  on-hand  reserves,  a  special  request  should  be  made,  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances.  Similar  explanations  should  accompany  regular  quarterly  reports  to  throw 
light  on  large  variations  from  expenditure  patterns  or  cash  needs. 

5.  Final  Financial  Report.  A  final  financial  report  will  be  required  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
covering  grant  activities  during  that  year.  It  will  be  due  on  July  30  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

This  report  will  utilize  Form  GPSC-12  as  a  face  sheet  with  additional  schedules  to  detail  costs  in 
every    budget    category.    Forms    for    the    schedules   and   special  instructions  will  be  furnished 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  to  enable  the  grantee  to  plan  its  work.  The  final 
financial  report  schedules  will  include  a  section  under  which  the  grantee  will  document  the  actual 
amount  and  form  of  his  "grantee  contribution",  as  set  forth  in  the  grant  application. 

In  cases  of  multi-project  grants,  final  reports  will  be  set  up  on  a  project  by  project  basis.  Any 
unexpended  balance  remaining  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  Final  Financial  Report  should  be 
returned  with  the  Report  by  check  payable  to  "Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  -  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts". 

6.  Execution  of  Form.  The  grantee  financial  officer  should  sign  the  completed  forms  in  the  space 
provided  following  the  words  "submitted  by".  The  line  below  is  for  recording  Committee  approval 
and  should  be  left  blank. 

7.  Mailing  Instructions.  Reports  should  be  completed  in  duplicate  and  both  copies  mailed  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  Grant  Management,  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee,  Room  1230, 
80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts   02116. 
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GPSC-12 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

GRANTEES  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  FUND  REQUEST 


Report  is  submitted  for  the  Period 


through 


From  (  Name  and  Address  of  Grantee) 

Grant  No: 

Type  of  Report: 

Component  No: 

]   Initial 

Date: 

J  Regular  quarterly 

Report  and/or 
Request  No. 

J  Special  Request 
J  Final  Report 

1  Data  on  Expenditures  from  Grant  Funds 

1.   Amount  of  Grant  Award 

4.  Amount  Expended  During  Report  Period 

2.  Total  Advances  Received  to  End  of  Report 
Period 

5.  Total  Amount  Expended  to  Date 

3.   Amount  Expended  to  Beginning  of  Report 
Period 

6.  Unexpended  Cash  Balance  at  End  of 
Report    Period 

II  Summary  Report  and  Budget  Comparison 


Expenditure  Items 
Grant  Funds 

Approved 
Budget 

Expenditures 
During  Period 

Expenditures 
to  Date 

A.  Salaries  &  Wages 

B.  Training 

C.     Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.  Travel 

E.  Office  and  Administration   Expense 

F.   Equipment 

G.   Other 

H.  Totals  -  Grant  Fund 

1.   Totals  -  Grantee  Contributions 

III   Fund  Request 

An  advance  of  funds  is  hereby  requested  to  cover  expenditures  for  the  period  from . 
through 


Month 
Month 
Month 
.  Month 
Month 


Amount  $ 
Amount  $ 
Amount  $ 
Amount  $ 
Amount  $ 


Total  Cash  Requirement  for  Period     $ 


Submitted  By 


Approved  In  the  Amount  of 


Title     

Signature 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


CRANTEE'S  PROGRESS/FINAL  REPORT 
(FORM  GPSC-13)  INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Quarterly  Progress  Report.  Grantees  are  required  to  submit  Quarterly  Progress  Reports  on 
project  activities  and  accomplishments.  No  fixed  requirements  as  to  format,  length,  or  detail  have 
been  established,  although  some  general  suggestions  appear  below.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
reports  will  include  data  appropriate  to  the  stage  of  project  development  and  in  sufficient  detail 
to  provide  a  clear  idea  and  summary  of  wok  and  accomplishments  to  date.  The  following  should  be 
observed  in  preparation  and  submission  of  progress  reports. 

a.  Due  Date.  Quarterly  reports  will  be  due  by  the  20th  day  following  the  close  of  the  calendar 
quarter  covered  by  the  report.  As  with  expenditure  reports,  the  first  progress  report  should 
cover  the  period  from  commencement  of  the  project  until  completion  of  the  then  current  calendar 
quarter  (which  may  be  less  than  a  full  3-month  period) . 

b.  Form.  Two  copies  of  each  report  should  be  submitted,  using  Form  GPSC-13  as  a  face  sheet. 
(Where  the  grantee  wishes  to  submit  the  same  report  to  several  agencies  and  thus  does  not 
desire  to  start  the  text  on  the  face  sheet,  it  may,  as  an  alternative,  complete  the  face  sheet  and 

attach  the  progress  report  to  it.)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  is  to  be  signed  by  the  person 
designated  as  program  or  project  director  on  the  grant  application. 

c.  Content.  Reports  should  describe  activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  report  period  with 
specific  attention  to  project  phases  or  stages  completed  during  the  period  (e.g.,  initial  planning 
stage,  completion  of  preliminary  survey  effort,  staging  of  pilot  training  programs,  etc.). 
Special  reports,  papers,  publications  or  articles  Issued  during  the  period  should  be  attached, 
and  major  administrative  or  design  developments  should  be  covered  (e.g.,  changes  in  personnel, 
changes  in  project  design,  improvements  or  new  methods  introduced).  Major  budget  changes 
approved  by  the  Committee  should  be  touched  upon,  problem  areas  and  critical  observations 
should  be  mentioned  and  frankly  discussed,  as  well  as  project  successes. 

In  cases  of  multi-project  programs,  the  program  as  a  whole  should  be  discussed  and  then  each 
project. 

■   ■■'  ":   ■ 

d.  Dissemination.  It  is  suggested  that  quarterly  reportB  be  furnished  to  all  agencies  cooperating  in 
or  providing  services  to  the  project.  /    v 

'   •  <     * 

2.  Final  Report.  A  final  narrative  report,  covering  the  period  commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  or  the  commencement  of  the  program  or  project.  And  closing  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  is  required  for  all  programs  or  projects. 

Final  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Though  no  form  is  prescribed,  final  reports  should  expand  upon  and  organize  into  a  cohesive  whole 
material  developed  in  quarterly  progress  reports. 

3.  Special  Reports.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  the  Committee  has  need  of  special  reports  on  pro- 
grams or  projects.  In  these  cases  the  Committee  will  specify  timing,  content  and  format,  making 
every  effort  to  give  the  grantee  ample  advance  notice. 

4.  Mailing  Instructions.  Progress  and  Final  Reports  should  be  prepared  in  duplicate  and  mailed 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Goveror's  Public  Safety  Committee,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street, 
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GPSC-13 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANTEE'S  PROGRESS/FINAL  REPORT 


From  (  Name  and  Address  of  Grantee) 

Grant  No. 

Date  of  Report 

Type:                  Quarterly                 Final                   Special 

Covering  Period 

From                                Jo 

Submitted  herewith  is  the  grantee's  progress  report  for  the  period  shown  above: 


By: 


Signature 


Title 
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APPENDIX  Vn 

SUMMARY   OF    FEDERAL    LAW  ENFORCEMENT  PROGRAMS 

FEDERAL  GRANT-IN-AID  PROGRAMS 

To  prepare  a  catalogue  of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs  which  might  in  some  way  intersect 
the  work  of  this  Committee  could  produce  a  document  at  least  as  extensive  as  the  six  hundred 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Federal  Programs  provided  by  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  or  the 
twelve  hundred  identified  in  the  Roth  Report.  Almost  every  program  of  H.E.W.,  H.U.D.,  and 
O.E.O.  could  be  considered  a  project  in  eliminating  conditions  in  our  society  which  can  lead  to 
an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  crime. 

Instead,  this  review  will  concentrate  on  federal  programs  which  could  bear  more  directly  on 
improvement  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems. 

Included  are  programs  which,  while  not  funded  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  do  continue  and  are 
likely  to  be  funded  by  a  future  Congress.  Such  a  program  would  be  Title  DC  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion Cities  Act  which  last  year  provided  $2,200,000  for  increased  State  urban  information  and 
technical  assistance  programs. 

A  specific  break  out  of  H.E.W.  programs  has  not  been  undertaken  since  this  will  be  included 
in  the  Roth  Report  authorized  for  printing  in  the  final  days  of  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

Fiscal  year  1969  figures  will  be  included  in  a  later  draft  as  well  as  allocations  to  specific 
programs  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  section  on  Vocational  Rehabilitation  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches the  working  draft  at  which  we  are  aiming.  The  most  pertinent  programs  will  be 
identified. 

While  the  Omnibus  Crime  and  Juvenile  Delinquency  Acts  encourage  coordination  of  all 
federal  programs,  the  recently  enacted  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  requires  a  contin- 
ual review  and  coordination  of  federal  grant-in-aid  programs,  and  provides  for  joint  funding 
of  a  single  project  from  more  than  one  grant  program. 

EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 


(1)  Job  Corps  -  to  assist  disadvantaged  young  people,  14-21,  to  become  more  responsible, 
employable,  and  productive  citizens,  and  develop  training  programs  which  can  be  used  at  the 
local  level  by  public  and  private  institutions  and  agencies.  The  camp  operating  at  Camp  Well- 
fleet  is  to  be  discontinued. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $285,000,000 

1967  -  $211,000,000 

1966  -  $310,000,000 

(2)  Vista  -  national  corps  of  volunteers  working  inurban  ghettos  and  rural  areas  to  eradi- 
cate poverty.  Regional  office  at  120  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Vista  volunteers  could  be  in- 
corporated in  community  relations  programs.  Insist  on  maintaining  independence  from  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  order  to  preserve  their  ability  to  communicate. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $30,000,000 

1967  -  $26,000,000 
1966  -  $16,000,000 
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(3)  Staff    Training  -  orientation  and  training  of  all  community  action  personnel. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $13,000,000 

1967  -  $12,300,000 

1966  -  $10,500,000 

(4)  Summer  Youth  Program  -  Any  community  with  a  community  action  agency  is  eligible 
to  apply]!  The  program  is  designed  to  meet,  through  planning  and  action  grants,  the  needs  of 
young  people,  five  to  twenty-five  in  the  area  serviced  by  the  CAA  in  development  of  leadership, 
self-direction,  increased  skills,  and  self-respect. 

1969  - 

1968  - 

1967  -  $36,700,000 

1966  -  $20,000,000 

(5)  Legal  Services  Program  -  legal  assistance  to  persons  unable  to  afford  a  private  at- 
to  rney. 

(6)  Comprehensive  Health  Services  (Neighborhood  Health  Centers)  -  Where  funding  is  not 
available  from  other  sources,  OEO  will  help  to  develop  more  effective  ways  of  providing  poor 
families  with  comprehensive  health  care  at  accessible  locations  including  specialized  and  in- 
patient care. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $33,000,000 

1967  -  $50,800,000 

1966  -  $  7,771,509 

(7)  CAP  Research  and  Demonstration  Programs  -  emphasizes  development  of  new  models, 
designs,  and  standards  which  can  be  used  as  prototypes  in  community  action  programs  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  qualified  talent  at  the  national  level  and  avoiding  wasteful  duplication  at  the 
local  level.  One  hundred  percent  financial  assistance  and  technical  assistance  to  public,  pri- 
vate, and  non-profit  agencies,  and  profit-making  corporations. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $29,000,000 

1967  -  $35,000,000 

1966  -  $20,000,000 

(8)  Housing  Research  and  Pilot  Programs  -  supports  100  percent  of  innovative  programs 
that  attack  housing  problems  of  poor.    Application  must  be  in  prior  to  May  first. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $2,400,000 

(9)  Upward  Bound  -  average  two-year  pre-college  preparatory  program  for  disadvantaged 
young  people  providing  them  with  the  skills  and  motivation  necessary  for  success  in  education 
beyond  high  school. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $30,000,000 

1967  -  $28,200,000 
1966  -  $26,000,000 
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(10)  Head  Start  -  provides  comprehensive  health,  nutritional,  educational,  social,  and  other 
services  to  aid  pre-school  age  children  to  attain  their  full  potential,  provides  for  participation 
of  parents  in  development,  conduct,  and  overall  direction  of  program  at  local  level. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $325,000,000 

1967  -  $352,000,000 
1966  -  $352,000,000 

(11)  Head  Start  -  Parent  and  Child  Center  Pilot  Program  -  same  as  above  for  infants. 

1968  -  $500,000  (from  Head  Start) 

(12)  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  -  One  of  the  functions  of  OEP  is  to  provide  for  contin- 
uity of  federal,  state  and  local  governments  in  any  emergency.  A  good  case  could  be  developed 
for  study  of  operation  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  systems  in  such  emergency 
situations  with  OEP  funds. 

DEPARTMENTS 


Department  of  Defense 


(1)  Civil  Defense  -  Although  communities  coordinated  with  the  Civil  Defense  program  are 
eligible  for  donation  of  excess  equipment,  the  normal  public  safety  activities  do  not  fall  within 
the  statutory  definition.  Civil  Defense  (Jane  Hannah,  Deputy  Director)  has  indicated  their 
willingness  to  send  up  their  computer  information  experts  to  advise  on  systems,  etc.  Civil 
Defense  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  of  Californian  system. 

(2)  Departments  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  could  be  of  more  assistance  in  recruit- 
ment of  Military  Police,  who  have  completed  their  tour  of  duty,  by  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, and  they  are  now  willing  to  release  early,  enlisted  men  going  into  police  work.  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Service  does  not  authorize  exams  to  be  given  at  out-of-state  D.O.D.  bases. 

(3)  New  legislation  authorizes  sale  to  law  enforcement  agencies  of  surplus  small  arms, 
body  protectors,  and  other  equipment. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

(1)  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abuse  Central  Training  School  -  Trains  local, 
county,  and  state  law  enforcement  officers  with  some  degree  of  responsibility  in  field  of  nar- 
cotic enforcement  and  education  in  understanding  total  drug  problem  and  means  of  detection 
and  control. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $90,000 

Department  of  Commerce 

(1)  New  England  Regional  Commission  -  Although  the  Commission  is  an  economic  develop- 
ment agency,  it  could  be  helpful  in  developing  regional  law  enforcement  improvement  projects. 

(2)  Bureau  of  the  Census  -  Certainly  one  of  the  least  tapped  resources  of  the  Federal 
government.  While  funds  would  not  be  available,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  worthwhile  to  have 
a  staff  member  spend  some  time  at  the  Bureau's  Suitland,  Maryland,  headquarters  to  ascertain 
what  statistical  information  and  what  technical  assistance  is  available  from  the  Bureau. 
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(3)  Affirmative  Action  Program  -  no  funds  available  for  grants  -  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  greater  participation  of  minority  group  members  in  industry  and  commerce. 

(personnel  only) 
1969  - 

1968  -  $92,000 

1967  -  $91,000 

Department  of  Labor 

(1)  Grants  in  Support  of  Manpower  Research  Projects  MPT  A  -  Provides  up  to  $15,000  for 
each  research  project  in  areas  of  (1)  new  fields  of  inquiry,  (2)  new  methods  in  existing  fields, 
(3)  studies  which  test  the  effectiveness  or  feasibility  of  research  projects  or  programs,  (4) 
synthesis  of  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  various  research  areas  in  order  to  provide  guides 
for  future  programs.  We  should  determine  what  studies  have  been  made  in  fields  such  as 
police  training,  etc,,  what  studies  would  be  helpful  in  preparation  and  revision  of  our  plan  and 
encourage  Massachusetts  institutions  to  make  application  to  undertake  such  studies. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $900,000 

1967  -  $900,000 

1966  -  $900,000 

(only  one  third  obligated  each  year.) 

(2)  The  Experimental  and  Demonstration  Program  MPT  A-  Seeks  to  develop,  through  actual 
project  operations,  new  ideas  and  improved  technique,  and  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  of 
specialized  methods  in  meeting  the  manpower,  employment,  and  training  of  particularly  dis- 
advantaged groups.  Past  grants  have  been  as  high  as  a  million  dollars  but  have  averaged  from 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  thousand. 

Pevelop  a  project  for  training  of  hard  core  unemployed  as  probation  and  parole  aides,  police 
cadets,  community  relations  contacts. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $15,000,000 

1967  -  $15,000,000 

1966  -  $15,000,000 

(3)  New  Careers  -  Economic  Opportunity  Act  -  Training  unemployed  in  sub-pro'fessional 
careers  of  service  to  the  community,    (see  above) 

1969  - 

1968  -  $26,400,000 

1967  -  $35,200,000 

(4)  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  In  School,  Out  of  School  and  Summer  Program.  Provides 
part-time  work  experience  and  training  for  students  of  high  school  age  from  low  income  famil- 
ies. Corps  programs  operating  in  Massachusetts  would  be  good  basis  for  community  relations, 
discussions  with  police,  tours  of  police,  and  correctional  facilities;  establishment  of  lines  of 
communication  which  may  help  to  break  down  the  concept  of  the  police  as  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  young  city  dweller. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $269,300,000 
1967  -  $362,000,000 
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(5)  National  Apprenticeship  and  Training  Program.  State  and  local  government  agencies 
as  well  as  labor  unions  and  trade  organizations  eligible  for  assistance  in  developing,  conduct- 
ing, and  improving  systems  of  apprenticeship  training.  Technical  assistance  available  in 
development  of  training  plans  and  schedules,  combined  with  on  the  job  training  programs, 
could  be  a  useful  tool  in  improving  training  facilities  in  juvenile  and  adult  correctional  insti- 
tutions, parole  and  probation. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $8,401,300 

1967  -  $8,259,000 

1966  -  $7,105,000 

(6)  Advancement  of  Women* s  Employment  Opportunities  and  Status.  Information,  advice, 
and  technical  assistance  to  public  arid  private  agencies  interested  in  programs  to  improve  the 
social  and  economic  status  of  women  and  girls.  Correctional  institutions,  parole  and  proba- 
tion. 

(7)  Training  for  Inmates  of  Correctional  Institutions  MDTA- Provides  vocational  training, 
remedial  education  and  supportive  services  for  inmates  of  correctional  institutions.  Although 
unfunded  as  a  separate  line  item,  Congress  has  permitted  use  of  any  MDTA  funds  for  this 
project  and  in  this  year's  appropriation  hearings  urged  expansion. 

(8)  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  and  Intensive  Aid  by  Youth  Specialists  for  Disadvantaged 
and  School  Drop-outs  -  Service  only.  No  funds  available  but  a  service  that  should  be  integrated 
with  parole  and  probation. 

(9)  Manpower  Development  and  Training  -  Institutional  Training  Joint  HEW,  Department 
of  Labor  program  providing  training,  subsistence,  and  transportation  for  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $209,253,000 

1967  -  $231,500,000 

1966  -  $307,000,000 

(10)  Job  Counselling  and  Employment  Placement  Service  for  Veterans  -  Services  only. 
Available  to  veterans  of  any  war  or  of  service  after  January  31,  1955. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $1,801,000 

1967  -  $1,755,470 
1966  -  $1,722,977 

(11)  Human  Re  sources  Development  Program  to  Aid  Disadvantaged  Adults  Through  Intensive 
Counselling  -  Services  only.  Provide  orientation  on  education,  training,  health,  and  other 
public  services  available  and  referred  to  these  services,  counselling,  testing,  placement 
services,  and  fellowship  assistance. 

(12)  Community  Employment  Program  -Services  only.  Stimulates  and  supports  community 
efforts  to  expand  employment  opportunities,  particularly  geared  to  dislocation  caused  by  plant 
closings  and  closings  of  military  installations. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 
Public  Health  Service 

(1)  Grants  to  States  for  Public  Health  Services  -  State  health  and  mental  health  agencies 
above  are  eligible  for  assistance  in  establishing  and  maintaining  adequate  public  health  ser- 
vk*s,  including  training. 

1968  -  $60,250,000 

(2)  National  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development.  Research  grants  —  con- 
sumer studies. 

(3)  National  Institute  of  Dental  Research.  Research  and  research  training  grants  —  pro- 
vided impetus  for  development  by  Tufts  Dental  School  of  project  to  train  inmates  of  correction- 
al institutions  as  dental  technicians  —  not  funded  by  MDTA. 

(4)  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  National  Center  for  Prevention  and  Control  of 
Alcoholism. 

(5)  Center  for  Studies  of  Narcotic  and  Drug  Abuse.  Also  provides  funds  to  private  and 
public  hospitals  for  narcotic  addiction  rehabilitation. 

(6)  Center  for  Studies  of  Suicide  Prevention  Office  of  Education. 

(7)  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  Program.  Provides  grants  through  accredited  insti- 
tutions "oTTSpieT'eduljaTioirTo^^  financial  need  who  could  not  otherwise 
attend  the  institution. 

(8)  Division  of  College  Support.  Provides  funds  for  institutional  improvement  and  faculty 
development.     Investigates  possibility  of  improving  police  training  courses  at  State  schools. 

Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational,  and  Library  Programs 


(9)  Acquisition  of  Resources  for  College  and  University  Libraries.  No  funds  directly  avail- 
able for  direct  assistance  to  the  committee  for  the  development  of  a  law  enforcement  library, 
we  might  urge  North  Eastern,  for  example,  to  do  so. 

(10)  Grants  to  State  Board  of  Education,  Educational  Television  Stations,  and  Related  Or- 
ganizations.   Develop  an  educational  TV  project  with  Channel  2. 

Division  of  Adult  Education  Programs 

(11)  Community  Service  Program  Grants.  Provides  grants  primarily  for  continuing  educa- 
tion aimed  at  community  service.  Some  possibility  that  additional  training  for  police  could 
fall  in  this  category. 

(12)  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration.  Provides  75  percent  matching  funds  to 
states  to  cover  costs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped who  can  probably  be  rehabilitated  for  work.  Services  include:  diagnosis,  comprehen- 
sive evaluation,  counselling,  training,  and  employment  placement;  assistance  in  payment  for 
medical  and  related  services,  maintenance  during  rehabilitation,  prostheses,  transportation 
to  secure  services,  tools,  equipment,  supplies,  other  goods  and  services,  and  vending  stands 
for  handicapped  persons;  and  assistance  in  establishing  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops. 
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Special  funds  with  greater  federal  participation  are  available  to  state  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies  for  projects  involving  new  or  special  services,  and  for  statewide  planning.  Grants 
can  be  made  to  the  designated  state  agency  or  other  non-profit  agencies  for  projects  to  expand 
vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

The  Federal  allotment  to  Massachusetts  for  FY  1970  basic  support  is  $11,537,000.  Other 
research,  training,  and  innovation  grants  will  provide  an  additional  10  percent. 

1968  - 

1967  -  $8,033,000 

1965  -  $2,800,000 

Lapsed  funds  returned  because  the  agency  had  spent  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  legislature: 

1968  -  $2,190,986 
1967  -  $    662,000 

1966  -  $2,281,000 
1965  -  $1,115,000 
1964  -  $•  653,000 

During  the  past  year,  at  least,  the  agency  did  not  even  allocate  the  maximum  funds  allowed  by 
legislature. 

Bureau  .of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 


(14)  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Program.  Provides  both  technical  assistance  and 
direct  grants,  check  possible  utilization  for  Juvenile  Delinquency  prevention  and  rehabilitation 
of  offenders. 


Division  of  Compensatory  Education 

(15)  Prevention  of  School  Drop-Outs.    Technical  assistance  and  grants  for  study  of  dropout 
problem. 

(16)  Neglected  —  Delinquent  Section.     This  program  will  be  completely  revamped  by  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1968. 

Instructional  Resources  Branch 


(17)  Acquisition  of  School  Library  Resources  and  Instructional  Materials.  Provides  match- 
ing grants  to  states  for  equipment  for  education  in  critical  areas  and  loans  to  provide  non- 
profit schools  for  the  same  purposes.  We  should  determine  if  law  enforcement  and  criminal 
justice  education  programs  can  be  included  as  a  critical  subject  area  by  administrative  de- 
cision, or  if  this  would  require  additional  legislation. 

(18)  Division  of  Statistical  Operations.  Provides  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
improvement  of  statistical  services.  This  program  could  generate  considerable  statistical 
information  of  use  to  the  Committee.  We  should  discuss  with  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion the  types  of  information  of  value  to  us. 

(19)  Division  of  Comprehensive  and  Vocational  Education  Research.  Conducts  research 
and  related  experimental,  demonstration,  and  training  projects  at  secondary,  postsecondary, 
and  community  college  levels. 
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(20)  Career  Opportunities  Branch.,  Lends  support  to  develop  information  for  improvement 
of  vocational  —  technical  educational  programs  and  curricula  and  assists  with  establishment 
of  new  curricula. 

(21)  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Service.  Provides  grants  for  correctional  rehabilitated  st  \ 
programs  through  the  Office  of  Research  and  Demonstration,, 

(22)  Division  of  Research  and  Training  Centers.  Assists  with  center  for  mental  retarda- 
tion, vocational  rehabilitation,  research  and  training  centers,  and  medical  research  and  train- 
ing centers. 

(23)  Division  of  Research  and  Demonstration.  Provides  grants  for  research  and  coopera- 
tive research  and  demonstration  projects  in  social  welfare  and  educational  research  fellow- 
ships, 

(24)  Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  Provides  funds  for  comprehensive  statewide 
planning  and  vocational  rehabilitation  services  for  social  security  beneficiaries  through  the 
Division  of  State  Program  Administration. 

(25)  Provides  grants  through  the  Division  of  State  Plans,  Projects,  and  grants  for  innova- 
tion in  vocational  rehabilitation  services. 

(26)  Division  of  Rehabilitation  Training.  Provides  grants  to  institutions  for  teacher  train- 
ing, in-service,  and  short-term  training  grants  in  vocational  rehabilitation. 

Office  of  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Youth  Development.  All  programs  restructured  by 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  of  1968. 

Office  of  Special  Services 

(27)  Work  Experience  and  Training  Program  (Title  V  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act) 
Funds  100  percent  of  costs  of  AFDC,  mothers  and  unemployed  fathers,  for  expanding  the  op- 
portunities for  constructive  work  experience  and  other  needed  training.  This  program  provides 
administration  costs,  provision  of  social  services,  maintenance  payments,  work-connected 
expenses,  education,  vocational  instruction,  child  care,  the  provision  of  work  experience  in- 
cluding the  cost  of  supervisor. 

Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 

(1)  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program  "7101  (a)  Program"..  Federal  grants  available 
to  non-federal  public  bodies  to  establish,  maintain,  and  improve  comprehensive  planning  staffs 
and  programs.  Aimed  primarily  at  solving  planning  problems  resulting  from  increasing  popu- 
lation concentration  in  urban  areas,  including  smaller  communities.  Funds  were  available  for 
more  transportation  studies,  and  will  continue  to  be  available  for  intracity  transportation 
studies  for  developing  new  employment  opportunities,  but  since  Spring  of  1968,  Massachusetts 
Transportation  inter-community  studies  have  been  transferred  to  D.O.T.  Grants  are  also  aimed 
at  encouraging  state  and  local  governments  to  establish  and  improve  planning  staffs,  develop- 
ing the  administrative,  financial,  and  organizational  expertise  necessary  to  carry  out  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  and  to  encourage  participation  of  local  neighboring  localities  in  the  planning 
process.  -  Provides  up  to  two  thirds  of  the  cost  of  programs  funded,  but  in  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment,  federal  share  may  go  up  to  three  quarters. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $45,000,000 
1967  -  $33,000,000 
1966  -  $26,800,000 
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(2)  Urban  Research  and  Technology  (PL-89-754).  Awards  contracts  on  competitive  basis 
for  research  and  studies  in  urban  related  problems  and  to  encourage  acceptance  of  new  tech- 
niques. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $10,000,000 

(3)  Urban  Renewal  Demonstration  Program.  Authorizes  expenditure  of  Urban  Renewal 
funds  to  public  agencies  including  educational  institutions  for  developing  and  testing  new  tech- 
niques of  preventing  and  eliminating  slums  and  urban  blight. 


Funds  appropriated  through 
Urban  Renewal  Program 
average  $1,500,000 

(4)  Low  Income  Housing  Demonstration  Program.  Provides  grants  to  public  and  private 
groups  who  offer  the  best  proposals  for  producing  new  or  improved  means  or  providing 
housing  for  low  income  persons. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $2,000,000 

1967  -  $1,500,000 

1966  -  $1,227,000 

(5)  Urban  Planning  Research  and  Demonstration  Program  (701b).  Provides  about  5  per- 
cent of  701  program  to  pay  cost  of  competitive  contracts  with  public  or  private  organizations 
aimed  at  developing  and  improving  methods  and  techniques  for  comprehensive  planning  par- 
ticularly to  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program,  and  especially 
to  assist  in  conducting  research  relating  to  needed  revisions  of  State  statutes  which  create, 
govern,  or  control  local  governments  and  their  operations.  It  was  under  this  section  that 
A  and  F  received  $700,000  to  develop  a  model  plan  for  modernization  of  State  government. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $2,250,000 

1967  -  $1,650,000 
1966  -  $    500,000 

(6)  Urban  Information  and  Technical  Assistance  Title  DC.  Demonstration  Cities  (not  to 
be  confused  with  model  cities)  Not  funded  for  1969.  Would  provide  up  to  50  percent  of  cost 
of  approved  State  urban  information  and  technical  assistance  programs  for  communities 
under  100,000.   Julian  Steele,  Administrator  in  Massachusetts. 

1969  -  0 

1968  -  $2,200,000 

(7)  Community  Development  Training  Title  XIII,  Housing  Act,  1964  Provides  matching 
grants  for  in-service  or  pre-service  training  for  State  and  local  employees  dealing  with 
problems  encountered  by  rapid  urban  growth,  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  govern- 
mental manpower. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $3,000,000 
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(8)  City  Planning  and  Urban  Studies  Fellowships,  Provides  up  to  $3,000  per  year  plus 
$500  each  for  up  to  two  dependents  through  a  participating  university  for  students  enrolled 
in  fall-term  M.A.  or  Ph.D.  programs  oriented  to  public  service  careers  in  urban  affairs. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $500,000 

1967  -  $500,000 

(9)  Model  Cities  Program.  Coordination  of  all  federal,  State,  local,  public  and  private 
efforts  to  demonstrate  how  the  living  environment  and  general  welfare  of  people  living  in 
slum  and  blighted  neighborhoods  can  be  improved.  Provides  funds  and  technical  assistance 
for  planning,  development  and  implementation.  Program  must  be  approved  by  the  local 
legislative  body.  Boston,  Cambridge,  Springfield,  Lowell,  Worcester,  Fall  River,  New 
Bedford,  Holyoke,  and  Lynn  have  been  approved  on  first  round  in  Massachusetts. 

1969  - 

1968  -  $212,000,000 

1967  -  $  11,000,000 

note  -  only  $4,092,000  obligated  1967  -  June  1968 

(10)  Rent  Supplement  Program.    Provides  assistance  to  low  income  families  to  enable  them 
to  afford  improved  living  conditions. 

Department  of  Transportation 

Highway  Safety  Program.  Provides  funds  to  a  State  agency  designated  by  the  Governor 
for  planning  and  action  grants  to  improve  highway  safety.  Includes  funds  for  such  programs 
as  information  systems,  training,  and  breathalizers.  Although  Massachusetts  has  applied 
for  its  full  share  of  funding  and  has  submitted  applications  for  funds  not  used  by  other  States, 
I  have  the  impression  that  Jim  Stratford  would  be  glad  to  work  closely  with  us  in  developing 
his  programs. 

Independent  Agencies 

Civil  Service  Commission.  Could  be  helpful  in  developing  recruiting  programs  and  per- 
sonnel testing  devices. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  This  agency  is  willing  to  make  available 
any  of  the  techniques  and  information  it  has  developed.  Areas  of  concern  that  could  be  appli- 
cable to  some  of  our  work  are  the  Division  of  Human  Research  and  Division  of  Electronics 
and  Control  within  the  Office  of  Advanced  Research  and  Technology. 

National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities.  Although  very  limited  in  appropriated 
funds  in  the  two  years  of  its  operation,  I  believe  this  Foundation  would  be  very  receptive  to 
an  innovative  demonstration  project  working  with  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  de- 
veloped with  Massachusetts  College  of  Fine  Arts. 

National  Science  Foundation.     Provides  research  and  development  grants  to  universities . 
and   other   profit  and  non-profit  organizations  for  research  and  some  development.    A  con- 
sistently  well    appropriated   agency,   it  could  be  very  helpful  in  development  of  the  science 
and  technology  section  of  the  plan.  Investigate  particularly  the  Office  of  Computing  Activities — 

1968  funds  available  $8,000,000. 

Smithsonian  Institute.  Although  I  am  sure  Dr.  Ripley  has  never  thought  of  the  science  of 
criminology  as  one  of  the  disciplines  within  the  concern  of  the  Institution,  it  does  make  a  con- 
siderable number  of  grants  for  research  in  every  conceivable  area  of  the  sciences. 
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Veteran's  Administration     Provides  training,  education,  rehabilitation,  and  health  ser- 
vices to  ex-servicemen. 

(1)   $100   per   month   to  married  veterans  attending  full  time  police  training  course,  $80 
per  single  veterans. 

Library  of  Congress 

(1)  National    Referral    Center   for    Science    and    Technology.      Registers  all  information 
resources  in  all  fields  of  science  and  technology,  including  social  sciences. 
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APPENDIX  Vin 

PROPOSED  DIVISION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  LEGISLATION 

March  18,  1969 

Whereas,  The  deferred  operation  of  this  act  would  tend  to  defeat  its  purpose,  which  is,  in 
part,  to  immediately  provide  to  local  communities  assistance  in  controlling  crime  and  de- 
linquency, therefore  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  an  emergency  law,  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  public  safety  and  convenience. 

AN  ACT  ESTABLISHING  THE  DIVISION  OF  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE,  AND  PRO- 
VIDING TECHNICAL  AND  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  TO  STRENTH- 
EN  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  AND  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SERVICES. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General  Court  assembled,  and 
by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows: 

SECTION  1.  The  General  Laws  are  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  23B  the 
following  chapter;-- 

Chapter  23 C.    Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance. 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  in  the  department  of  community  affairs  but  not  subject  to  its 
control  a  division  of  criminal  justice  assistance,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  division. 
There  shall  be  a  criminal  justice  assistance  board,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  board,  com- 
posed of  thirty  members,  including  the  attorney  general  of  the  commonwealth,  the  district 
attorneys  of  the  several  districts,  the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  the  commissioner  of 
correction,  the  commissioner  of  probation,  the  chairman  of  the  parole  board,  the  chairman 
of  the  youth  service  board,  the  commissioner  of  the  metropolitan  district  commission,  and 
the  police  commissioner  of  the  city  of  Boston,  all  of  whom  shall  serve  ex  officio;  and  in  addi- 
tion, thirteen  persons  to  be  appointed  to  one  year  terms  by  the  governor,  of  whom  one  shall 
be  a  mayor  of  a  city  within  the  commonwealth,  one  shall  be  a  selectman  of  a  town  within  the 
commonwealth,  one  shall  be  a  sheriff  of  a  county  of  the  commonwealth,  one  shall  be  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Massachusetts  defenders  committee,  one  shall  be  a  representative  of  the 
judicial  council,  two  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  experienced  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  the  rehabilitation  of  delinquent  youths,  two  shall  not  be  officers  or  employees 
of  the  commonwealth  nor  of  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof,  and  four  shall  be 
members  of  a  city  or  town  police  department;  provided,  however,  that  not  more  than  two  of 
such  four  members  shall  be  chiefs  of  police.  Upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  an  appoin- 
tive member,  he  shall  serve  until  the  qualification  of  his  successor,  who  shall  be  appointed 
in  like  manner.  Any  vacancy  among  the  appointive  positions  on  the  board  due  to  causes 
other  than  the  expiration  of  a  term  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  shall  be  designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  governor. 

The  board  shall  meet  at  least  once  during  each  of  the  months  of  January,  April,  July, 
and  October  and  may  meet  at  other  times  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  chairman  shall 
determine  the  place  for  holding  each  meeting  and  shall  send  notice  of  any  meeting  to  the 
director  and  to  all  board  members.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation, but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  as 
board  members. 

The  board  shall  recommend  to  the  governor  candidates  for  appointment  as  director  of  the 
division.  It  shall  have  general  responsibility  for  overseeing  the  performance  by  the  division 
of  its  duties  under  this  chapter.    The  board  shall  review  and  give  final  approval  to  the  com- 
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prehensive  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  plan  developed  by  the  division  pursuant  to 
section  four,  and  to  any  reports  to  be  issued  and  legislation  to  be  proposed  by  the  division. 
The  approval  of  the  board  shall  be  required  for  appointments  by  the  director  to  technical 
advisory  committees  established  pursuant  to  section  three;  procedures  for  the  review,  and 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding;  and  substantive  guide- 
lines, standards  and  criteria  determining  eligibility  for  funding.  The  board  shall  decide 
final  appeals  from  disapprovals  of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding. 

There  shall  be  a  proposal  review  committee  composed  of  the  chairman  of  the  board,  who 
shall  be  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  six  other  members  of  the  board  designated  annually 
by  the  governor.  Such  designations  shall  provide  for  rotation  of  service  as  committee  mem- 
bers among  board  members;  provided,  however,  that  such  six  committee  members  shall  at 
all  times  include:  (1)  a  mayor  or  selectman  as  a  representative  of  units  of  general  local 
government,  (2)  representatives  of  three  of  the  following  four  aspects  of  the  law  enforcement 
and  criminal  justice  system:  police;  prosecution  and  defense;  corrections,  probation  and 
parole;  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and  (3)  the  two  members  of  the  board  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  commonwealth  nor  of  any  subordinate  jurisdiction  or  agency  thereof. 
The  committee  shall  evaluate  and  approve  or  disapprove  applications  to  the  division  for  fund- 
ing. Committee  members  shall  serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
their  expenses  actually  and  necessarily  incurred  as  committee  members.  Five  members 
shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  committee  shall  meet  at  least  four  times  each  year  and  on 
such  other  occasions  at  the  call  of  the  chairman  as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  its  business. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  director  of  the  division,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  direc- 
tor. He  shall  be  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  who  shall  select  his  appointee 
from  among  candidates  recommended  by  the  board  pursuant  to  section  one.  The  director 
shall  receive  such  salary  as  the  board,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor,  may  deter- 
mine. The  director  shall  be  qualified  by  training  and  experience  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice,  and  preferably  shall  be  experienced  in  the  planning,  development  and  evaluation  of 
criminal  justice  services  and  programs.  He  shall  be  the  chief  administrative  and  executive 
officer  of  the  division.  He  shall  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board,  and  shall  report  to  the 
board  upon  the  performance  by  the  division  of  its  duties  under  this  chapter.  The  director 
shall  develop  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  establish  procedures  for  the  review,  and 
approval  or  disapproval,  of  applications  to  the  division  for  funding,  and  substantive  guide- 
lines, standards  and  criteria  determining  eligibility  for  such  funding.  The  director  shall, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  establish  such  positions  and  employ  such  administrative, 
research,  technical,  legal,  clerical,  and  other  personnel  and  consultants  as  may  be  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter.  Such  personnel  shall  receive  such  com- 
pensation as  the  director,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  shall  from  time  to  time  fix,  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  chapter  thirty-one  nor  of  section  nine  A  of  chapter 
thirty. 

Section  3.  Technical  advisory  committees  shall  be  established  in  the  juvenile  delinquency 
and  organized  crime  areas  and  in  such  other  areas  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
as  the  director  determines  necessary,  to  provide  initial  review  of  applications  to  the  division 
for  funding  and  to  perform  other  advisory  functions.  Each  such  committee  shall  be  composed 
primarily  of  persons  with  significant  knowledge  and  experience  in  its  area  of  concern.  Com- 
mittee members  shall  serve  without  compensation.  Committees  shall  be  composed  of  not 
more  than  nine  members,  who  shall  serve  terms  of  one  year.  Members  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  organized  crime  advisory  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Members  of  other  technical  advisory  committees  shall  be  appointed  by  the  director,  with 
the  approval  of  the  board.  The  juvenile  delinquency  advisory  committee  shall  have  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  guiding  the  development  of  comprehensive  juvenile  delinquency 
plans. 

Section  4.     It   shall   be   the   responsibility   of  the   division  to  develop  a  plan,  based  upon 
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comprehensive  research  and  evaluation,  for  the  strengthening  and  improvement  of  the  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  facilitate  implementa- 
tion of  the  plan  through  the  development,  operation  and  evaluation  of  experimental  and 
demonstration  programs,  and  through  the  provision  of  financial  and  expert  technical  assis- 
tance to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  local 
communities. 

To  fulfill  this  responsibility,  the  division  is  hereby  authorized,  empowered  and  directed 
to:— 

(1)  Advise  the  governor  on  all  aspects  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  in  the 
commonwealth; 

(2)  Study  the  problems  and  needs  of  and  set  goals,  objectives  and  priorities  for  im- 
provements in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  at  statewide,  regional,  metropolitan, 
county  and  local  levels; 

(3)  Formulate  and  revise  on  a  continuing  basis  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  strength- 
ening and  development  of  the  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  system  of  the  common- 
wealth; 

(4)  Engage  in,  encourage  and  assist  regional,  State,  metropolitan,  local  and  program 
planning  to  meet  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs; 

(5)  Engage  in  research;  assist  other  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies 
within  the  commonwealth  to  develop  or  strengthen  their  research  capabilities;  serve  as  a 
collection  center  and  clearing  house  for  information;  and  gather,  analyze,  publish  and  dis- 
seminate statistics  and  other  data  related  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  planning; 

(6)  Assist  in  coordinating  efforts  within  the  commonwealth  to  develop  and  improve  sys- 
tems for  the  collection,  processing  and  dissemination  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  jus- 
tice information; 

(7)  Provide  upon  request  expert  technical  assistance  and  consultation  services  to  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  units  of  general  local 
government  within  the  commonwealth  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  local,  regional  and 
State  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  needs  in  such  areas  as  the  improvement  of  police 
services,  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders  within  community 
settings;  the  determination  of  priorities  among  such  needs;  and  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  to  meet  such  priorities*  The  division  shall  develop  a  staff  capability 
to  provide  such  assistance,  and  in  addition,  is  authorized  to  expend  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  available  to  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies,  regions  and  units  of 
general  local  government,  qualified  consultants  from  the  academic  community,  appropriate 
professional  organizations  and  private  or  nonprofit  management  consulting  and  research 
and  development  companies; 

(8)  Encourage,  assist,  coordinate,  fund,  oversee,  design,  conduct  and  evaluate  experi- 
mental, innovative  and  demonstration  programs  to  prevent  or  reduce  crime  and  juvenile 
delinquency;  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  and  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  to  rehabilitate  offenders; 

(9)  Make  grants  and  administer  federal  grant  programs  related  to  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  when  properly  designated  as  the  administering  agency  by  the  general  court 
or  the  governor  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  relevant  federal  legislation.  Such  adminis- 
tration shall  include  the  development  and  implementation  of  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
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review,  and  approval  or  disapproval,  of  grant  applications;  the  development  and  promulga- 
tion of  appropriate  and  reasonable  substantive  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  funding;  and  the  supervision,  evaluation  and  auditing  of  expenditures  of 
projects  and  programs  funded  by  the  division  under  such  federal  programs.  Such  procedures 
and  such  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  shall  be  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  and  with  any  relevant  federal  requirements  or  conditions  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  such  funds; 

(10)  The  division  shall  report  annually  in  November  to  the  general  court  and  the  governor. 
Such  report  shall  include  a  proposed  plan  for  State  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  as- 
sistance to  local  communities.  The  plan  shall  describe  programs  which  have  demonstrated 
significant  effectiveness  in  the  prevention,  control  or  reduction  of  crime  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency; specify  priorities  among  such  programs;  and  where  appropriate  describe,  by 
size  of  population,  rates  of  crime  or  delinquency,  or  other  relevant  characteristics,  classes 
of  communities  for  which  particular  programs  are  appropriate.  The  plan  shall  recommend 
a  State  appropriation  to  the  division  for  each  city  and  town  in  the  commonwealth  to  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  undertaking  of  such  programs.  Such  recommended  appropria- 
tions shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  proposed  allocation  formula  described  in  the  plan, 
which  may  be  revised  from  year  to  year.  The  formula  shall  be  based  primarily  upon  size 
of  population,  but  may  incorporate  other  criteria,  and  shall  include  an  adjustment  to  give 
proportionately  greater  amounts  of  funds  to  cities  and  towns  with  relatively  lower  per  capita 
fair  cash  values  of  all  property  in  each  such  jurisdiction  subject  to  local  taxation.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  formula,  fair  cash  values  shall  be  those  most  recently  determined  by  the  State 
tax  commission  pursuant  to  section  ten  C  of  chapter  fifty-eight.  Disbursement  of  such 
amounts  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  be  administered  by  the  division  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Each  city  and  town  receiving  an  appropriation  shall,  through  its  chief  executive  officer, 
apply  to  the  division  for  its  appropriation  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a  regional  group, 
setting  forth  a  proposal  for  carrying  out  one  or  more  of  the  programs  described  in  the  plan, 
or  seeking  approval  for  an  alternative  program.  Such  applications  shall  be  reviewed  by  the 
division  as  provided  in  sections  one  and  three  and  in  a  manner*consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  Title  I  of  the  federal  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  Such 
applications  shall  be  approved  and  such  appropriations  disbursed  by  the  division  if  such 
applications  meet  appropriate  and  reasonable  guidelines,  standards,  and  criteria  established 
as  provided  in  sections  one  and  two  and  published  by  the  division.  If  any  city  or  town  fails 
to  submit  an  application,  for  the  funding  of  a  priority  program,  or  an  approved  alternative, 
meeting  such  guidelines,  standards  and  criteria  by  a  reasonable  final  application  acceptance 
date  established  and  published  each  year  by  the  division,  the  appropriation  for  such  city  or 
town  shall  revert  to  the  general  fund.  The  annual  report  submitted  by  the  division  shall  des- 
cribe programs  funded  during  the  previous  year,  and  shall  include  an  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  local  assistance  program  as  a  whole; 

(11)  Assist  in  developing  effective  coordination  at  statewide  and  regional  levels  among  the 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agencies  of  the  commonwealth,  and  between  such  agen- 
cies and  those  of  other  states; 

(12)  Coordinate  the  efforts  and  enlist  the  assistance  of  all  private  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals within  the  commonwealth  interested  in  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  crime  and 
delinquency,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders; 

(13)  Assist  in  coordinating  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  activities  within  the 
commonwealth  with  related  public  and  private  agencies, programs  and  activities  in  such  areas 
as  health,  education,  welfare,  urban  redevelopment,  and  vocational  training  and  rehabilitation; 

(14)  Solicit  and  accept  gifts,  grants,  loans,  contributions  and  bequests  of  funds,  services 
or  property  from  any  department,  agency  or  subdivision  of  federal,  county  or  municipal  govern- 
ment and  any  individual,  foundation,  corporation,  association  or  public  authority  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  providingor  receiving  goods,  services,  facilities  or  staff  assistance  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under  this  chapter.  Any  funds  received  pursuant 
to  this  provision  shall  be  deposited  with  the  State  treasurer  to  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  in 
the  treasury,  and  may  be  expended  by  the  division  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the 
gift,  grant,  loan,  contribution  or  bequest  without  specific  appropriation; 

(15)  Make  and  enter  into  all  contracts  and  agreements  necessary  or  incidental  to  the  per- 
formance of  its  duties  and  the  execution  of  its  powers  under  this  chapter; 

(16)  Do  all  other  acts  and  things  necessary  or  convenient  to  perform  the  duties  and  exe- 
cute the  powers  expressly  granted  in  this  chapter, 

SECTION  2.     Section  156  of  chapter  6  of  the  General  Laws  is  hereby  repealed* 

SECTION  3.  All  books,  papers,  records,  documents  and  equipment  in  the  custody  of  or 
maintained  for  the  use  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal 
justice  established  pursuant  to  section  one  hundred  fifty-six  of  chapter  six  of  the  General 
Laws    are  hereby  transferred  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  division  created  by  this  act. 

All  moneys  heretofore  appropriated  for  expenditure  by  the  committee  on  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  criminal  justice  under  section  one  hundred  fifty-six  of  chapter  six  of 
the  General  Laws  and  remaining  unexpended  on  the  effective  date  of  this  section  are  hereby 
transferred  to,  and  shall  remain  immediately  available  for  expenditure  by  the  division  created 
by  this  act. 

All  duly  existing  contracts,  leases  and  obligations  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  criminal  justice  entered  into  by  said  committee  shall  remain  in  effect 
and  shall  be  performed  by  the  division  created  by  this  act.  This  act  shall  not  effect  any  re- 
newal provisions  or  option  to  renew  contained  in  any  such  lease  in  existence  on  the  effective 
date  of  this  act.  Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  all  approvals  of  plans,  pro- 
jects and  federal  and  State  financial  aid  applications  heretofore  granted  shall  remain  in  full 
force  and  effect;  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent  the  division 
created  by  this  act  from  withdrawing  such  approval  if  such  action  is  otherwise  in  accordance 
with  law. 

All  gifts,  grants,  loans,  contributions  and  bequests  made  to  the  committee  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  of  criminal  justice  and  remaining  unexpended  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  act  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  division  created  by  this  act  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  gift,  grant,  loan,  contribution  or  bequest  without  specific  appro- 
priation. All  persons  who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  committee  on  law  enforcement 
and  administration  of  criminal  justice  immediately  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  act  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  division  created  by  this  act>  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  confer  upon  any  officer  or  employee  any  rights  not  held  prior  to  the  transfer. 

SECTION  4*  This  act  shall  be  known  and  cited  as  "The  Criminal  Justice  Assistance 
Act." 
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APPENDIX  DC 

THE  NEED  AND  PURPOSE  FOR  EVALUATIVE  RESEARCH 

During  the  next  two  years,  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee will  involve  the  evaluation  and  coordination  of  the  demonstration  and  research  projects 
that  are  to  be  funded  and  conducted  throughout  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Because  the 
largest  source  of  federal  and  State  funds  for  the  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  has  already 
been  designated  for  "action"  projects,  it  is  important  for  the  Committee  to  develop  some 
general  guidelines  that  local  communities  can  follow  when  they  commence  with  any  research 
or  demonstration  project.  The  general  ignorance  of,  and  resistance  to  research  procedures 
by  the  public  makes  this  task  all  the  more  essential  if  any  progress  is  to  be  achieved.  As 
the  projects  get  underway  and  are  continually  evaluated,  rigorous  scientific  standards  will 
have  to  be  demanded  if  the  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  the  projects  is  to  be  of  satisfactory 
nature.  Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  general  guidelines  is  all  the  more  important 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  a  major  function  of  this  State  agency  is  to  gather  that  kind 
of  information  that  will  be  useful  in  deciding  upon  the  most  efficient  course  of  action  to  be 
pursued  by  those  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  the  daily  operations  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System. 

The  need  to.  judge  the  effectiveness  of  all  projects  is  essential  if  the  Committee  is  to 
solve  those  problems  that  are  connected  with  the  Criminal  Justice  System  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner  possible.  All  projects  must  be  evaluated  if  better  solutions  are  to  be  designed 
in  the  coming  years.  Because  changes  will  be  continually  taking  place  within  the  Criminal 
Justice  System,  there  is  a  strong  need  for  evaluative  research  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  funded  projects  are  successful  in  meeting  their  objectives.  Furthermore,  few  people 
are  willing  to  accept  the  continuance  and  expansion  of  a  project  on  the  basis  of  faith  alone. 
It  is  important,  then,  that  evaluative  research  not  only  be  concerned  with  determining  the 
success  or  failure  of  a  project,  but  should  at  the  same  time  be  concerned  with  knowing  why 
the  particular  results  were  obtained  and  what  changes  can  be  made  if  different  results  are 
desired.  Some  of  the  minimum  requirements  that  any  project  should  meet  are  described 
below.  These  requirements  are  not  to  be  seen  as  applicable  to  every  kind  of  project  to  be 
carried  out,  but  rather  they  have  to  be  adjusted  from  project  to  project  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  objectives  to  be  accomplished.  No  project  can  be  carried  out,  however,  without 
some  serious  thought  being  given  to  these  requirements. 

A.  The  Formulation  of  the  Problem  and  a  Clear  Definition  of  the  Relevant  Components 

The  major  task  of  any  group  or  organization  that  wishes  to  conduct  a  research  or  demon- 
stration project  involves  a  clear  formulation  of  the  problem  that  is  to  be  addressed.  Before 
the  objectives  can  be  spelled  out  in  a  meaningful  manner,  it  Is  important  for  the  researcher 
to  identify  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  problem  with  which  he  will  be  dealing.  These 
ingredients  should  be  clearly  defined  and  their  meanings  agreed  upon  by  those  who  will 
be  conducting  the  project.  Furthermore,  the  rationale  for  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  the 
relevant  variables  should  be  made  explicit  at  all  times.  If  any  project  is  to  be  replicated, 
such  information  is  vitally  important.  In  addition  to  the  above  essentials,  it  is  also  im- 
portant that  the  project  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  undertaken  with  the  re- 
sources available.  Before  any  project  is  begun  the  project  director  should  determine  the 
amount  of  manpower  and  funds  that  will  be  needed  for  successful  completion.  All  projects 
must  have  clearly  defined  boundaries  within  which  they  will  operate.  Once  the  problem 
is  formulated  in  a  precise  and  definite  manner,  it  is  important  for  the  researcher  to  prepare 
a  clear  statement  of  the  objectives  that  will  be  pursued  when  the  project  is  commenced. 

B.  The  Necessity  for  a  Clear  Statement  of  Objectives 

One  of  the  major  functions  of  evaluative  research  is  to  keep  the  subjective  judgments  of 
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those  involved  in  the  research  at  a  minimum.  In  order  to  insure  the  quality  of  the  re- 
search, the  objectives  of  the  program  or  project  to  be  evaluated  must  be  clearly  defined  and 
detailed*  No  project  can  be  evaluated  without  a  precise  statement  of  objectives.  This  pro- 
cedure is  extremely  important,  for  the  design  of  the  study  will  depend  on  the  objectives  that 
one  is  attempting  to  accomplish.  Some  of  the  more  general  considerations  that  should  be 
attended  to  when  formulating  an  objective  have  been  outlined  below.  Although  there  surely 
art  other  questions  that  can  be  included  with  the  following,  consideration  of  these  questions 
will  result  not  only  in  more  clearly  defined  objectives,  but  furthermore  they  will  facilitate 
any  evaluative  research  that  is  conducted  at  a  later  point  in  time. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  objective?  Is  the  project  interested  in  changing  attitudes  or 
behavior,  or  in  having  the  clients  acquire  new  knowledge  and  information? 

2.  Who  is  the  target  population  at  which  the  program  is  aimed?  If  any  research  is  to  be 
successful  it  is  important  to  have  clear  and  detailed  information  on  the  "clients"  that  the 
program  is  to  serve. 

3.  When  is  the  desired  change  that  the  project  hopes  to  achieve  to  take  place?  The  com- 
munity must  give  serious  thought  to  a  realistic  time  when  some  change  is  to  occur.  Not 
only  may  it  be  impossible  for  many  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  overnight,  but  for  some,  it 
may  even  be  impossible  to  ever  arrive  at  total  solutions.  Some  objectives  take  longer  than 
others  to  attain,  and  any  evaluation  must  take  into  account  the  length  of  time  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  in  operation.  Having  well-defined  objectives  is  extremely  important  when 
determining  whether  any  change  has  taken  place. 

4.  How  are  the  objectives  to  be  attained?  In  other  words,  what  means  are  to  be  utilized 
to  put  the  program  across?  The  communities  must  determine  in  advance  whether  they  will 
rely  on  voluntary  cooperation  by  the  "clients"  to  be  served  by  the  project  or  whether  they 
will  seek  formal  or  legal  sanctions  in  order  to  attain  compliance  with  the  stated  objectives. 

C,  The  Research  Design 

One  of  the  most  fundamental  tasks  of  any  project  involves  the  development  of  the  research 
design  to  be  employed  by  the  director  for  accomplishing  the  stated  objectives  of  the  research. 
It  is  the  research  design  which  maps  out  in  advance  the  steps  that  will  be  taken  from  the  start 
to  the  finish  of  the  projected  study.  The  research  design  should  indicate  the  number  and  kind 
of  persons  to  be  included  in  the  study;  the  kinds  of  situations  or  training  they  will  be  faced 
with;  the  necessary  precautions  that  will  be  taken  (if  necessary)  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  client;  and  the  methods  of  measurement  that  will  be  utilized  once  the  program  is  com- 
plete. The  data  that  is  to  be  collected  should  be  relevant  to  the  purpose  of  the  project,  and 
it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  measurement  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  by  the 
project.  In  addition,  the  procedures  that  take  place  throughout  the  project  should  be  made 
explicit  if  there  is  to  be  any  replication  by  other  agencies  or  local  communities  throughout 
the  State. 

If  any  research  instruments  (e.g.  questionnaires,  attitude  scales,  etc.)  are  utilized  in  the 
study,  they  should  be  carefully  thought  out  and  pretested  on  a  small  population  before  the 
actual  study  is  commenced.  Such  procedures  will  insure  that  the  data  that  is  collected  will 
be  more  valid  and  reliable. 

D.  Analysis  and  Implications  of  the  Results 

Once  a  project  is  completed,  the  researcher  will  be  faced  with  the  tedious  task  of  ana- 
lyzing what  has  occurred  in  the  months  that  the  project  was  in  effect.  It  is  therefore  im- 
portant  that   all  project  investigators  allow  for  some  measurement  of  the  degree  of  change 
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i  that  takes  place,  and  an  analysis  of  whether  the  observed  results  are  due  to  the  specific 
project  or  some  other  spurious  event  that  may  have  occured  while  the  project  was  being 
conducted. 

Why  Measurement  is  Important  to  any  Research  Project 

If  an  individual  is  engaged  in  cancer  research  and  he  sets  as  his  goal  that  fewer  people 
should  die  from  cancer,  then  he  first  needs  some  means  of  determining  how  many  people  are 
presently  dying  from  cancer.  The  same  is  true  for  any  analysis  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
System.  If  a  group  recommends  a  police-community  relations  program  to  improve  the  rela- 
tions between  both  groups,  then  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  state  of  these  "relations"  before 
the  program  is  instituted.  Otherwise  the  "results'*  will  be  less  objective  and  reliable,  and 
the  research  directors  will  be  in  no  position  to  evaluate  their  possible  effectiveness  in 
other  areas. 

It  is  also  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  no  project  director  can  assume  that  action  with- 
in the  framework  of  some  stated  purpose  is  a  justification  of  the  project.  One  must  be  able 
to  insure  that  the  data  collected  in  the  project  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  allows  for  measure- 
ment and  evaluation  over  time.  If  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the  outcome  of  a  project  it  is 
questionable  that  it  should  even  be  carried  out.  The  spending  of  millions  of  dollars  cannot 
be  justified  unless  one  is  able  to  measure  the  outcomes  that  are  obtained  through  the  im- 
plementation of  the  projects.  The  importance  of  evaluative  research  should  be  the  highest 
priority  of  any  project  director. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  little  progress  will  be  made  in  evaluative  research  unless 
one  continually  attempts  to  examine  the  objectives  of  a  particular  project,  including  the 
underlying  assumptions;  develops  measurable  criteria  specifically  related  to  these  objec- 
tives; and  then  sets  up  a  controlled  situation  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  these  objectives 
are  achieved.  In  the  chart  below  some  of  the  basic  procedures  of  a  research  project  are 
outlined  in  a  very  general  manner.  By  adhering  to  carefully  controlled  experiments  the 
project  directors  will  have  a  more  scientific  basis  on  which  to  analyze  their  results.  Al- 
though more  detailed  controls  and  designs  can  be  established,  the  following  chart  indicates 
the  minimal  procedures  that  should  be  established  when  any  research  project  is  conducted. 
(See  Flow  Chart) 

The  chart,  then,  is  basically  an  attempt  to  summarize  in  graphic  form  the  steps  that 
could  be  taken  by  a  community  if  they  were  to  institute  an  intensive  community-based  ju- 
venile probation  treatment  program  for  juvenile  delinquents.  The  purpose  of  this  program 
might  be  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  an  entire  range  of  intensive  juvenile  services  in  terms 
of  the  treatment  needs  of  the  offender,  and  how  successful  these  services  are  In  reducing 
the  amount  and/or  seriousness  of  delinquency  over  time.  The  project  is  designed  so  that  a 
randomly  selected  group  of  male  offenders  would  be  given  intensive  treatment,  while  another 
randomly  selected  group  would  be  subjected  to  the  current  probation  services.  After  a  set 
period  of  time,  both  groups  would  be  compared  in  terms  of  the  offenses  they  have  committed 
since  being  assigned  to  the  program,  and  whether  there  has  been  any  noticeable  changes 
in  those  under  intensive  treatment.  Unless  strict  kinds  of  controls  are  established,  how- 
ever, the  community  will  be  unable  to  determine  whether  their  program  or  some  other  un- 
related event  is  responsible  for  the  outcome. 

Although  communities  and  researchers  will  no  doubt  encounter  many  problems  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  demonstration  and  research  programs,  adherence  to  the  basic  and 
sound  principles  outlined  above  should  make  their  task  much  easier.  Concern  with  an 
analysis  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  program  will  over  time  provide  data  that  will  be  valu- 
able to  communities  throughout  the  State.  In  addition,  such  data  will  not  only  result  in  more 
efficient  programs  in  terms  of  cost,  but  should  lead  to  improved  services  that  will  benefit 
the  entire  community. 
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SECTION  VIII 
APPENDICES 

APPENDIX  A 
REVISION  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  CRIMINAL  CODE* 
I.     THE  NEED  FOR  REVISION  OF  THE  SUBSTANTIVE  CRIMINAL  LAW 

A.  The  Present  Massachusetts  Code 

Massachusetts  needs  a  revised  Criminal  Code,  The  roots  of  our  present  criminal  law  go 
back  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  1836,  when  our  legislature  enacted  what  was  one  of  the  first 
general  statutory  revisions  in  any  state.  Even  then,  there  was  no  attempt  to  codify  the  whole 
criminal  law,  and  much  was  left  to  the  common  law. 238  Updating  of  the  Code,  to  include 
amendments  in  the  intervening  years,  but  without  any  real  attempt  to  re-think  or  re-organize 
its  provisions,  was  accomplished  in  the  General  Statutes  of  1866,  the  Public  Statutes  of  1888, 
the  Revised  Laws  of  1902,  and  the  General  Laws  of  1921. 

The  most  recent  compilation — it  was  in  no  sense  a  revision — of  the  Criminal  Code  is  found 
in  chapters  263-274  of  the  1932  Tercenary  Edition  of  the  General  Laws  of  1921.  239  Its  480 
sections  have  not  suffered  from  legislative  neglect  since  1932.  By  the  end  of  the  1965  legisla- 
tion session,  there  were  280  sections  in  the  Criminal  Code  which  had  been  added  or  amended 
in  the  intervening  33  years.  240  But  as  will  be  documented  later,  piecemeal  amendment  leads 
only  to  prolixity,  overlap,  gap,  and  uncertainty. 

B.  Code  Revision  in  Other  States 

Revision  of  out-dated  criminal  codes  has  become  a  nationwide  movement  in  the  past  15 
years.  The  American  Law  Institute  began  work  on  its  Model  Penal  Code  in  1952.  Since  that 
time,  new  criminal  codes  have  been  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  four  states: 

Wisconsin,  1955 
niinois,  1961 
Minnesota,  1963 
New  York,  1965 

Projects  for  redrafting  their  criminal  codes  are  reported  underway  in  more  than  a  dozen 
other  states,  including  California,241  Connecticut,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  242  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pennsylvania,  and  Texas.  In  addition,  the  Congress  established  a  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  the  Federal  Criminal  Laws  in  1967,  and  the  work  of  this  Commission  has  al- 
ready begun  in  earnest. 

A  final  draft  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  was  approved  by  the  American  Law  Institute  in  May, 
1962.  243  The  various  drafts  and  commentaries  as  they  appeared  have  been  enriched  by,  and 
have  in  their  turn  helped  to  quide  the  state  revisions  and  projects  listed  above. 

Any  criminal  code  more  than  50  years  old  is  likely  to  need  complete  revision.  Revitaliza- 
tion  of  old  rules  and  principles  cannot  be  accomplished  by  piecemeal  amendment.  The  Supreme 
Court's  expansion  of  federal  due  process  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  has  not  been 
limited  to  criminal  procedure.  Underlying  presuppositions  of  the  substantive  criminal  law 
have  also  been  exposed  to  re-examination  as  to  their  conformity  with  due  process.  244 

*    This  report  was  almost  entirely  the  work  of  Professor  Livingston  Hall  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.    The  Committee  would  like  to  extend 
its  gratitude  to  Professor  Hall  for  undertaking  this  project  at  the  Committee's  request. 
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It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  four  re  vision  states  all  had  been  operating  under  criminal  codes 
which  were  50  to  100  years  old. 

Wisconsin,  first  of  the  states  to  engage  in  post-A.L.I.  revision,  had  not  reorganized  its 
Criminal  Code  since  it  was  first  enacted  in  1849,  more  than  a  century  before.  Six  years  of 
study  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  new  Criminal  Code  in  1955. 

The  Illinois  Code  of  1874  was  next  to  be  revised.  Its  new  1961  Criminal  Code  drew  heavily 
on  the  advancing  work  of  the  A.L.I.  project,  as  well  as  on  the  earlier  Wisconsin  experience. 

The  Codes  of  New  York  and  Minnesota,  which  went  back  more  than  80  years  to  the  original 
New  York  Penal  Code  of  1881,  have  also  been  completely  revised.  This  was  first  done  in 
Minnesota,  where  a  new  1963  Criminal  Code  took  the  place  of  its  old  1885  copy  of  the  original 
New  York  draft  of  1881. 

In  New  York,  the  original  Penal  Code  of  1889  had  been  reordered  on  an  alphabetical  basis 
in  the  Penal  Law  in  1909.  But  in  spite  of  this  relatively  recent  revision,  the  legislature  en- 
acted a  completely  Revised  Penal  Code  in  1965. 


C.     Recommendations  of  the  President's  Crime  Commission 


The  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  was  also 
deeply  concerned  with  the  need  for  states  to  recodify  their  substantive  criminal  laws.  The 
Commission  stated: 

The  substantive  criminal  law  —  the  statutes  and  ordinances  that  the  criminal  justice  system 
is  called  upon  to  enforce  —  forbids  acts  of  amny  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  injuriousness. 
A  major  part  of  it  is  a  set  of  universally  accepted  prohibitions  against  such  dangerous  and 
frightening  acts  as  homicide,  rape,  assault,  and  robbery.  The  place  of  these  offenses  in  the 
criminal  code  is  clear,  and  society  rightly  expects  the  criminal  process  to  protect  against 
them. 

However,  defining,  grading,  and  fixing  levels  of  punishment  for  these  serious  offenses,  as 
well  as  for  other  conduct  made  punishable  by  the  criminal  code,  is  persistently  difficult.  Many 
common  offenses  have  ancient  antecedents,  yet  age  has  not  contributed  to  the  clarity  of  their 
definitions.    In  other  instances  new  situations  strain  familiar  definitions. 

Criteria  for  distinguishing  greater  and  lesser  grades  and  degrees  of  crime  also  are  in 
need  of  re -examination.  They  frequently  determine  the  severity  of  the  punishment,  an  issue 
that  can  be  more  significant  in  a  particular  case  than  the  questions  of  whether  the  defendant's 
conduct  was  criminal. 

About  30  states  and  the  Federal  Government  are  taking  a  fresh  look  at  their  substantive 
criminal  codes  and  are  considering  revising  them.....  For  States  that  have  not  yet  addressed 
this  problem,  the  carefully  formulated  provisions  of  the  American  Law  Institute's  Model  Penal 

Code  serve  as  a  valuable  starting  point.  In  many  places  there  are  bar  associations  and  other 
groups  with  continuing  interest  in  law  revision;  clearly  such  groups  should  be  involved  in  the 
planning  process.  Governors  and  State  legislatures  should  also  give  strong  consideration  to 
appointing  law  revision  commissions  comparable  to  that  established  by  the  Congress  for  review 
of  all  Federal  criminal  statutes. 

In  support  of  the  Commission's  recommendation,  the  President,  in  his  crime  message  on 
February  7,  1968,  called  upon  every  state  to  examine  its  criminal  laws  to  see  that  they  were 
fair,  firm,  effective,  and  adapted  to  existing  criminal  justice  problems. 
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D.     New  Standards  for  Judging  the  Criminal  Law 

The  diversity  of  modern  American  criminal  law  is  as  important  a  quality  as  the  antiquity 
of  its  origins.  Differences  between  the  states  in  procedure  have  had  to  yield  to  the  standards 
of  due  process.  24S  Differences  in  the  substantive  law  have  been  even  greater.  The  lack  of 
general  ideas  and  the  absence  of  any  philosophy  of  law  have  long  distinguished  the  criminal 
law.  The  extent  of  the  differences  between  the  states  in  this  field  has  thus  been  summarized 
by  Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler,  Reporter  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  Model  Penal  Code:  246 

There  are  important  differences  among  the  states  as  to  the  conduct  that  is  criminal  even 
in  fields  that  involve  serious  behavior  problems,  e.g.,  justification  and  excuse  in  homicide  and 
other  crimes  involving  bodily  .injury;,  the  extent  to  which  reckless  or  negligent  injury  or  crea- 
tion of  the  risk  of  injury  is  criminal;  the  range  of  sexual  offenses;  the  scope  of  criminality  in 
cases  of  conversion  and  of  fraud;  the  defensive  efficacy  of  honest  mistake,  such  as  belief  in  the 
validity  of  a  divorce  when  a  remarriage  is  attacked  as  bigamous;  the  reach  and  limitations  of 
attempts,  conspiracy  and  similar  inchoate  crimes;  the  adoption  of  new  commitment  procedures, 
as  with  respect  to  narcotic  addicts  and  so-called  'psychopaths*;  and  the  criteria  for  judging 
the  effect  of  mental  disorder  or  defect  on  responsibility.  No  less  important,  there  is  even 
wider  variation  in  the  lines  dividing  minor  crime  from  major  criminality,  the  nature  and  num- 
ber of  the  legal  categories  used  to  cover  the  more  serious  offenses,  the  extent  to  which  the 
•categories  overlap,  the  differentiations  drawn  to  vary  applicable  penalties  or  modes  of  treat- 
ment, the  distribution  of  authority  to  make  decisive  judgements  as  to  the  offender's  treatment 
and  the  penalties  or  treatment  methods  used. 

Massachusetts  has  its  fair  share  of  such  differences  in  the  criminal  law  247  and  proce- 
dure. 248  They  are  a  sign  of  weakness  and  disorganization  in  our  law,  as  Professor  Wechsler 
has  pointed  out: 249 

These  differences  would  present  an  important  challenge  to  the  agencies  of  law  improvement 
even  if  they  were  the  product  of  deliberate  choice  in  different  jurisdictions  of  the  nation:  the 
differences  would  call  for  exploration  of  the  bases  of  competing  views  and  some  attempt  to  aid 
the  rationality  of  judgement  on  the  issues.  They  put  an  even  larger  challenge  since  we  know 
in  what  large  part  their  grounds  are  accidental  or  fortuitous — an  old  decision  deemed  to  be 
authoritative,  the  mood  that  dominated  a  tribunal  or  a  legislature  at  strategic  moments  in  the 
past,  a  flurry  of  public  excitement  on  some  single  matter,  the  imitative  aspects  of  so  much 
of  our  penal  legislation,  the  absence  of  effective  legislative  reconsiderations  of  the  problems 
posed. 

New  standards  are  now  available,  against  which  the  Massachusetts  law  must  be  judged.  The 
objectives  to  be  achieved  by  a  revised  criminal  code  are  well  set  forth  in  the  Foreword  to  the 
new  Minnesota  Criminal  Code  of  1963  in  these  terms.  25° 

First,  to  remove  duplications,  inconsistencies,  invalid  provisions,  and  obsolete  materials. 

Second,   to   state  in  clear,  simple,  and  understandable  terms  the  elements  of  the  crime 
avoiding  over-generality  on  the  one  hand  and  detailed  enumeration,  so  characteristic  of  present 
provisions,  on  the  other. 

The  statement  of  the  offense  should  not  be  so  general  that  a  reading  of  the  statute  leaves 
unclear  the  prohibited  conduct.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  not  be  so  detailed  that  it  runs  the 
risk  of  omission  of  specific  acts  not  thought  of  when  the  enumeration  was  made  and  invites 
technicality  in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice. 

Third,  to  conform  the  law  to  accepted  modern  standards  and  concepts  within  the  field  of  the 
specific  crime  considered. 
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Fourth,  to  confine  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  to  those  matters  of  substantive  crim- 
inal law  which  properly  belong  there.  The  present  criminal  code  encompasses  two  categories 
of  provisions  which  a  substantive  code  should  not  contain.  One  of  these  consists  of  procedural 
provisions  of  which  there  are  considerable  numbers  in  the  present  criminal  code.  The  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  that  these  be  transferred  to  other  appropriate  chapters. 

The  other  category  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  regulatory  measures.  These  consist 
of  provisions  intended  to  control  and  regulate  some  particular  activity,  usually  involved  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  or  distribution  of  goods  or  services.  These  statutes  commonly  contain  a 
provision  making  violation  of  the  regulations  so  prescribed  a  crime,  usually  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  revision  to  recommend  removal  of  these  measures. and  transfer  to 
an  appropriate  chapter  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  subject  matter. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  obvious  that  an  effective  response  to  crime  will  not  be  possible 
as  long  as  the  police  are  required  to  enforce  laws  which  are  virtually  unenforceable,  conflict- 
ing, ambiguous,  or  unrelated  to  present  needs. 


II.     SPECIFIC  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PRESENT  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW 

A,     The  Failure  to  Develop  General  Principles  of  Responsibility  for  Crime 

One  of  the  major  defects  of  the  present  Massachusetts  law  is  the  absence  of  any  legislative 
guidance  in  the  development  of  general  principles  of  criminal  responsibility.  The  common 
law  no  longer  affords  guidelines  sufficiently  modern  and  precise  to  educate  laymen  to  under- 
stand, and  thus  to  obey,  the  commands  of  the  state  proscribing  anti-social  conduct.  Too  few 
cases  have  reached  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  permit  it  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  most  of  our  substantive  criminal  law. 

This  was  true  sixty  years  ago.  In  his  memorable  address  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion in  1906,  Roscoe  Pound  emphasized  the  layman's  dissatisfaction  with  the  common  law  in 
these  terms:  251 

The  defects  of  form  inherent  in  our  system  of  case  law  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion 
and  controversy  too  often  to  require  extended  consideration.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  want  of 
certainty,  confusion,  and  incompleteness  inherent  in  all  case  law,  and  the  waste  of  labor  en- 
tailed by  the  prodigious  bulk  to  which  ours  has  attained,  appeal  strongly  to  the  layman.  The 
compensating  advantages  of  this  system,  as  seen  by  the  lawyer  and  by  the  scientific  investi- 
gator, are  not  apparent  to  him.  What  he  sees  is  another  phase  of  the  great  game;  a  citation 
match  between  counsel,  with  a  certainty  that  diligence  can  rake  up  a  decision  somewhere  in 
support  of  any  conceivable  proposition. 

This  is  certainly  true  today.  The  area  of  human  conduct  regulated  by  the  criminal  law  has 
greatly  expanded  since  Dean  Pound  spoke  in  1906,  All  the  way  through  the  alphabet,  from 
adulteration  of  food,  bribery,  conflict  of  interest,  drugs,  and  elections,  through  to  stage 
coaches,  trees,  unregistered  milk  cans,  vinegar  inspection,  and  X-ray  operators,  more  than 
1000  sections  not  found  in  the  Massachusetts  criminal  code  regulate  all  our  business  activity 
and  many  of  our  pleasures, 252: 

Yet,  the  statute  law  gives  almost  no  guidance  as  to  general  principles  of  criminal  respon- 
sibility and  culpability.  No  one  can  tell  whether  an  innocent  violation  of  most  of  these  regu- 
latory statutes  is  subject  to  conviction,  unless  there  happens  to  be  a  court  decision  on  the 
particular  statute,  253 
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Some  of  these  crimes  are  minor,  and  the  problems  may  seem  trivial.  For  instance,  is  it 
a  defense  in  "pulling  up  the  plant  of  the  mayflower,,  that  one  did  not  recognize  the  trailing 
arbutus  (Epigaea  repens)?  254  May  one  be  guilty  of  "draining  a  pond  without  10  days  notice  to 
the  Department  of  Conservation,"  if  he  permits  a  dam  on  his  property  to  fall  into  disrepair 
and  be  washed  out? 25S 

But  there  are  similar  problems  in  such  serious  crimes  as  murder  and  manslaughter,  for 
which  no  statutory  definitions  exist.  Under  what  circumstances  may  a  person  who  engages  in 
criminal  conduct  be  convicted  for  manslaughter,  or  even  second  degree  murder,  if  he  acci- 
dentally causes  the  death  of  another? 256 

B.     The  Uncertainty  of  the  Common  Law  in  Massachusetts 


There  are  large  areas  in  which  the  courts  are  almost  completely  dependent  on  general 
principles  of  the  common  law  to  give  content  to  our  Massachusetts  criminal  law.  Here  the 
leading  cases  are  all  too  often  old  and  inapplicable  to  modern  conditions,  while  in  some  fields 
the  dearth  of  Massachusetts  authorities  leaves  it  wholly  uncertain  which  of  the  conflicting 
out-of-state  rules  will  eventually  be  adopted  by  our  own  courts. 

.  The  development  of  the  common  law  defense  of  insanity  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  is 
a  notable  exception  to  this  criticism.  The  Court  has  had  a  substantial  number  of  cases  on  this 
subject  come  before  it  in  recent  years,  and  it  has  acted  to  keep  the  Massachusetts  law  on  this 
subject  up-to-date  and  clear. 257 

But  many  other  problem  areas  remain  in  which  legislative  modernization  and  guidance  are 
urgently  needed.    Among  these  problems  areas  are  the  following: 

1.     Complicity 


(a)  Principals  and  accessories.  258 

(b)  Liability  of  a  corporation  for  acts  of  its  agents  and  servants. 259 

(c)  Causation.2601 

2.  Incomplete  Crimes 

(a)  Attempt  and  solicitation.  261 

(b)  Conspiracy. 262 

3.  Justification 


(a)  Right  to  arrest.263 1 

(b)  Prevention  of  crime.  264 

(c)  Orders  of  a  superior. 265 

(d)  Defense  of  self  and  of  others. 266 

4.     Defenses 

(a)  Necessity  and  duress. 267 

(b)  Intoxication  and  drug  addiction. 268 

(c)  Extrapment.  26° 

We  can  expect  little  development  in  these  fields  without  legislation.  Our  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  been  justifiably  reluctant  to  change  common  law  rules  of  civil  liability  on  which 
there  has  been  public  reliance.  27°  Modernization  of  the  criminal  law  by  court  decision  is 
even  more  difficult,  since  it  may  create  serious  constitutional  problems  of  retroactivity  and 
of  fundamental  fairness  under  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 271 

The  anachronisms  and  uncertainties  inherent  in  our  criminal  law  can  be  removed  only  by 
enactment  by  the  legislature  of  a  modern  and  complete  revision  of  our  criminal  code.272     The 
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futility  of  expecting  further  growth  through  court  decision  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  total  of 
20  states  have  now  abolished  common  law  crimes,  the  most  recent  being  Hawaii,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin. 273 

C.  Lack  of  Coherent  Organization  of  the  Present  Law 

The  definition  of  anti-social  conduct  punishable  by  criminal  proceedings  in  Massachusetts 
now  takes  more  than  1500  sections  of  the  General  Laws,  There  are  some  480  sections  in  G.L. 
chapters  263-274,  herein  referred  to  as  the  "Criminal  Code."  These  include  most  of  the 
felonies,  along  with  a  number  of  serious  misdemeanors  which  are  classified  under  such 
general  functional  headings  as  crimes  against  the  person,  property,  currency,  public  justice, 
public  peace,  public  health,  chastity,  morality,  decency  and  good  order. 

The    remaining   1085   regulatory  crimes  in  other  chapters  of  the  General  Laws  have  al- 
ready   been    referred   to.      Penalties   range   from   the  $5  to  $50  fine  for  illegally  pulling  up 
mayflowers  274  up  to  the  20  and  25  year  State  Prison  sentences  for  narcotics  violations. 275 
Most  of  the  regulatory  offenses  are  misdemeanors,  commonly  carrying  fines  of  a  few  hun- 
dred dollars  and  House  of  Correction  sentences  of  a  few  months. 276 

These  1500  sections  lack  any  kind  of  coherent  organization.  They  are  the  end  product  of 
more  than  150  years  of  legislative  tinkering.  The  General  Laws  may  be  thought  of  as  a  vast 
blackboard  on  which  the  legislative  teachers  write  their  lessons  in  chalk.  New  sections  are 
added  in  any  relevant  space.  Old  sections  are  amended  by  inserting  or  erasing  words,  clauses, 
sentences  and  paragraphs.  A  great  deal  of  expert  skill  and  effort  go  into  each  addition  or 
deletion. 277  But  no  one  in  the  past  130  years  has  ever  tried  to  reorganize  and  harmonize  this 
vast  body  of  law  to  which  all  of  us  are  expected  to  conform,  at  peril  of  criminal  prosecution 
with  its  attendant  disgrace  and  punishment. 

The  end  result  of  all  this  fragmented  effort  is  many  defects — certainly  to  be  expected 
from  a  criminal  code  with  1500  specific  crimes  and  without  any  coherent  scheme. 

D.  Overlapping  Crimes  in  Massachusetts 

The  most  noteworthy  example  of  overlap  is  found  in  G.L.  C,  266,  dealing  with  theft  and 
related  offenses.  The  general  larceny  statute,  including  also  embezzlement  and  false  pre- 
tenses, 278  is  supplemented  and  duplicated  by  some  45  other  sections  in  the  same  chapter 
dealing  with  specific  wrongs  to  property. 279  The  result  is  a  wide  range  of  penalties  for  the 
same  conduct,  the  result  depending  on  the  precise  section  for  which  the  defendant  is  held  to 
answer  by  the  District  Court  or  the  grand  jury. 

E.  Fragmentation  and  Prolixity  of  the  Criminal  Law 

Analytically,   most   commercial   frauds   involve   one   or   more  of  three  types  of  conduct: 
adulteration,   false   labelling   and   advertising,   and   false  weights  and  measures.    Yet  in  the 
regulatory  sections  alone,  there  are  more  than  45  separate  crimes  in  G.L.  C.  94,  each  of  which 
is  limited  to  a  specific  type  of  product. 

The  Massachusetts  laws  are  replete  with  sections  defining  the  rights  of  different  public 
officials  to  arrest,  inspect,  enter,  have  access  to,  require  cooperation  and  assistance,  compel 
obedience,  and  require  compliance.  It  is  well  to  spell  out  the  powers  of  all  such  officials. 
But  in  Massachusetts  there  are  separate  criminal  penalties  for  obstructing  each  such  govern- 
mental function.  28° 

In  addition  to  its  arson  penalties  in  G.L.  C.  266  S  1-8,  there  are  some  40  other  sections 
dealing  with  injury  and  destruction  of  various  types  of  property  (woods,  notices,  natural 
scenery,  monuments,  etc.)  in  specified  ways  (burning,  injury,  defacing,  destruction,  raising 
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water  level,  etc.).  The  penalties  range  in  unpredictable  order  from  a  $5  fine  where  wild 
azaleas  are  involved281  up  to  10  years  in  State  prison  for  destroying  a  vessel  with  intent  to 
defraud. 282 

F.  Inexplicable  Gaps  Remain  in  the  Law 

So  long  as  Massachusetts  retains  common  law  crimes,  the  way  is  open  for  the  court  to 
extend  criminal  liability  to  cover  any  novel  but  immoral  conduct  which  it  deatns  to  be  anti- 
social. The  House  of  Lords  has  done  just  this  in  a  recent  conspiracy  case. 283  But  the  storm 
of  criticism  which  this  decision  provoked  in  England  will  probably  discourage  all  courts 
from  such  judicial  gap  filling  for  some  time  at  least. 284 

There  also  remain  some  types  of  anti-social  conduct  proscribed  by  the  Model  Penal 
Code  such  as  resisting  a  legal  arrest  for  which  no  appropriate  penalties  appear  to  exist 
in  Massachusetts. 28S   '-' 

G.  Classification  of  Offenses 


There  are  really  only  two  basic  classifications  of  offenses  in  Massachusetts  —  mis- 
demeanors carrying  a  fine  and/or  imprisonment  in  a  House  of  Correction  for  not  over  2 
1/2  years,  and  felonies  carrying  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison  for  2  1/2  years  or  more. 
There  are  a  number  of  purposes  for  which  other  bases  of  classification  would  be  useful. 286 

The  permissible  sentence  patterns  in  Massachusetts  are  almost  infinitely  varied.  The 
Model  Penal  Code  lists  3  degrees  of  felony,  along  with  misdemeanors  (over  3  months  to 
1  year),  petty  misdemeanors  (not  over  3  months),  and  violations  (civil  offenses  subject  to 
fine  and  forfeiture  only). 287 

H.    No  Sentencing  Criteria  have  been  Developed 

Most  felonies  in  Massachusetts  give  the  sentencing  judge  three  alternatives:  probation, 
a  House  of  Correction  sentence  of  0  to  2  1/2  years,  or  a  State  Prison  sentence  of  2  1/2 
years  up  to  the  statutory  maximum.  But  there  are  40  felonies  which  limit  his  sentencing 
discretion  to  probation,  or  a  minimum  of  2  1/2  years  in  State  Prison.  In  these  crimes, 
such  a  sentence  as  imprisonment  for  less  than  2  1/2  years  is  not  legally  permissible. 288 

Under  our  statutes,  similar  crimes  often  carry  dissimilar  sentences,289  and  dissimilar 
crimes  often  carry  identical  sentences.  29° 

Nor  have  sentencing  criteria  been  articulated  in  Massachusetts,  either  by  the  legislature 
or  by  the  courts.  The  failure  of  the  Appellate  Sentencing  Tribunal 29  !  to  write  opinions 
means  that  its  decisions  cannot  be  the  foundation  for  a  study  of  sentencing  criteria  among 
trial  judges. 292 

I.     There  are  Few  Special  Controls  for  Dangerous  Offenders 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  have  few  provisions  for  controlling  dangerous  offenders,  un- 
less they  can  be  committed  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  or  upon  a  determination  that  they  are 
"sexually  dangerous  persons"  under  G.L.  c.  123 A,  s  1-9.  Only  a  few  crimes  carry  in- 
creased maximums  for  second  offenders. 293 

Parole  should  be  the  normal  method  of  release  for  all  convicts.  This  should  be  written 
into  the  law.  Denial  of  a  prisoner's  application  for  parole  should  be  based  only  on  a  finding 
of  dangerousness..  Thus,  denial  of  parole  would  be  the  first  line  of  defense  against  dan- 
gerous persons.  294 
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The  second  line  of  defense  should  be  an  automatic  parole  period  following  release  at  ex- 
piration of  a  maximum  sentence.  Thus,  there  would  always  be  a  period  of  post-release 
assistance  to  facilitate  readjustment  to  life  outside  the  prison. 295 

Provision  should  be  made  for  extended  term  sentences,  in  excess  of  the  normal  maxi- 
mums, where  named  circumstances  indicate  exceptional  dangerousness. 296 

IIL     HOW    SHOULD   A  REVISED  CRIMINAL   CODE   FOR  MASSACHUSETTS  BE  DRAFTED? 

A.  The  Chances  for  a  Legislative  Commission  in  Massachusetts 

The  need  in  Massachusetts  for  revision  of  its  antiquated  Criminal  Code  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  bar.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1967,  voted  to  support  a  Resolve  filed  in  the  1967  legislature  by  District  Attorney 
John  J.  Droney  (H.  2036)  to  create  an  unpaid  Special  Commission  "to  investigate,  evaluate 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  the  need  for  revising  the  substantive  criminal  law 
of  the  Commonwealth."  A  similar  Resolve  filed  in  the  1968  legislature  was  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Delegates  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association. 

These  Resolves  sought  the  appointment  of  an  unpaid  Special  Commission  to  be  composed 
of  three  members  of  the  Senate  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  along 
with  the  Attorney  General,  a  District  Attorney  selected  by  the  District  Attorney's  Associa- 
tion, the  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  and  the  President  of  the  Boston 
Bar  Association,  or  their  respective  designees,  and  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Governor. 

The  legislature  failed  to  enact  H.  2036  of  1967,  and  this  has  raised  doubts  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  legislature  in  the  passage  of  a  similar  Resolve  in  the  1968  session,  and  in  the 
financing  of  the  revision.  Other  methods  of  commencing  work  on  the  proposed  revision  of 
the  Criminal  Code  are  therefore  considered  in  this  report, 

B.  Procedure  for  Criminal  Code  Revision  in  Other  States 


The  New  York  procedure  was  much  like  that  proposed  in  the  foregoing  Massachusetts 
Resolves.  The  New  York  legislature  in  1961  created  a  Temporary  Commission  on  Revision 
of  the  Penal  Law  and  Criminal  Code  of  nine  members,  three  of  each  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  In  1962,  the  membership  of  the 
Commission  was  increased  to  twelve,  with  a  staff  of  ten  counsel  and  an  administrative  assis- 
tant, all  paid  from  State  appropriations.  A  draft  was  submitted  to  the  New  York  legislature 
in  1964;  it  was  adopted  in  1965,  with  numerous  amendments. 

The  California  procedure  is  also  similar,  starting  with  the  appointment  in  1963  of  a  state- 
financed  Joint  Legislative  Commission  for  the  Revision  of  its  1872  Penal  Code.  Four  Repor- 
ters have  been  working  on  the  Revision  since  that  time. 

But  lack  of  legislative  support  for  the  organization  and  financing  of  a  revision  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the  efforts  in  other  states. 

In  Illinois,  the  initiative  came  separately  from  the  Governor  and  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
The  groups  charged  with  the  revision  were  the  Illinois  State  and  Chicago  Bar  Associations, 
whose  Presidents  in  1954  appointed  a  Joint  Committee  of  16  (later  21)  lawyers,  judges, 
prosecuting  attorneys  and  professors.  The  work  of  the  Committee  was  carried  on  with  the 
support  and  advice  of  the  Judicial  Advisory  Committee  of  Cook  County  and  the  Illinois 
Judicial  Advisory  Council,  and  members  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  sat  in  on  its  meetings. 
Apparently,  the  Committee  was  financed  by  the  State  and  city  Bar  Associations  and  by  the 
State  and  county  Advisory  Councils. 
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Perhaps  the  recent  Michigan  procedures  are  most  nearly  adapted  to  meeting  the  conditions 
in  Massachusetts.  The  project  was  initiated  by  the  integrated  State  Bar  of  Michigan.  The 
State  Bar  Commissioners  created  a  Special  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Code 
by  resolution  in  September,  1964,  calling  for  a  '^complete,  revision  of  the  criminal  code  to 
redefine  crimes  and  penalties."  This  resolution  noted  that  the  State  Supreme  Court  had  al- 
ready "approved  (endorsed)  a  research  and  drafting  project"  for  that  purpose.  Subsequently, 
the  Michigan  legislature  by  joint  resolution  also  noted  the  need  for  criminal  law  revision 
and  specifically  commended  the  Committee's  efforts  in  preparing  a  new  code. 

The  Final  Draft  of  the  Michigan  Revised  Criminal  Code  was  issued  in  September,  1967. 
It  represented  three  years  of  study  by  the  72  members  of  the  above-mentioned  Special  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  63  members  of  the  Criminal  Jurisprudence  Committee  of  the  State  Bar  of 
Michigan;  15  of  these  were  members  of  both  Committees.  There  were  two  Reporters,  both 
Professors  at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  The  study  was  financed  by  gifts  from 
the  Kresge  Foundation,  the  W.  W.  Cook  Endowment  of  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School, 
and  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Bar  of  Michigan.  The  Final  Draft  of  over  500  pages  was 
printed  and  distributed  as  a  public  service  by  the  West  Publishing  Company,  publishers  of 
Michigan  Compiled  Laws  Annotated. 

C.     Proposed  Procedures  in  Massachusetts 

The  Committee  on  Criminal  Law  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  has  done  much  in 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  to  pave  the  way  for  revision  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code. 
Professor  Livingston  Hall  of  Harvard  Law  School,  with  assistance  from  other  members  of 
the  Bar,  has  compared  all  sections  of  the  present  Massachusetts  law  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Model  Penal  Code.  In  addition,  selected  sections  of  the  Massachusetts  law  were  re- 
drafted by  law  students  as  part  of  their  work  in  a  seminar  given  by  Professor  Hall  at  Har- 
vard in  the  fall  of  1966.  Finally,  the  entire  project  is  on  the  agenda  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Substantive  Criminal  Law,  headed  by  Professor  Sanford  J. 
Fox  of  Boston  College  Law  School. 

The  Boston  Bar  Association  is  also  concerned  with  the  need  for  revisions.  The  Council 
of  the  Association  agreed  this  year,  at  its  February  8th  meeting,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Governor's  Committee  in  "any  way  possible  in  carrying  out  the  proposal..."  The  Gover- 
nor's Committee  can  also  expect  the  support  of  the  Massachusetts  Judicial  Council  for  this 
project. 

In  order  to  undertake  this  important  project  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee intends  to  appoint  a  Joint  Commission  on  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Code  and  instruct 
it  to  complete  its  work  within  a  two-year  period. 

The  membership  of  the  Joint  Committee  could  include  judges,  defense  and  prosecuting 
attorneys,  law  professors,  other  lawyers,  legislators,  law  enforcement  officers,  and  ex- 
perts from  other  disciplines  such  as  sociologists,  criminologists,  and  psychiatrists.  Mem- 
bers could  be  drawn  from  such  groups  as  the  Governor's  Committee,  the  Massachusetts 
Judicial  Council,  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Committee,  the  Division  of  Legal  Medicine 
of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Bar  Associations,  the 
Massachusetts  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  and  the  Massachusetts  Correctional 
Association. 

Primary  staff  and  drafting  work  would  be  undertaken  by  two  reporters,  both  law  pro- 
fessors, who  would  work  for  the  Joint  Committee  on  a  part-time  basis.  Working  under  the 
two  reporters  would  be  at  least  two  paid  part  time  research  assistants,  and  a  drafting- 
advisory  committee  composed  of  voluntary  lawyers  drawn  from  the  Boston  and  Massachu- 
setts Bar  Associations,  leading  law  firms,  law  schools  in  the  Greater  Boston  area,  and  from 
other  organizations.     The  senior  reporter  would  be  chairman  and  the  junior  reporter,  vice- 
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chairman  of  the  drafting-advisory  committee  and  they  would  have  overall  responsibility  for 
producing  the  initial  draft  and  commentary.  It  is  anticipated  that  each  of  the  volunteer  lawyers 
would  work  part  time  on  one  particular  section  of  the  Code  and  that  his  work  would  be  coor- 
dinated by  the  two  reporters  who  would  actually  write  the  draft, 

Based  upon  parallel  work  undertaken  in  other  states,  it  is  estimated  that  a  two-year  re- 
vision project  could  be  completed  for  $50,000.  Since  several  recent  successful  code  revi- 
sion projects  have  relied  primarily  upon  private  financing,  the  Committee  intends  to  obtain 
private  funds  for  this  effort  to  the  extent  that  they  are  available.  If  private  financing  can  be 
arranged,  it  is  the  Committee's  goal  that  revision  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code  can 
begin  in  1968. 

The  increasing  amount  and  complexity  of  criminal  activity  make  it  all  the  more  urgent 
that  law  enforcement  agencies  not  be  hampered  by  outmoded,  conflicting,  and  ambiguous 
criminal  laws  and  that  criminal  conduct  and  penalties  reflect  current  thinking.  If  the  laws 
are  to  be  an  effective  tool  in  the  fight  against  crime,  and  they  must  be,  then  they  should  be 
responsive  to  modern  needs.  For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that  the  revision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Criminal  Code  be  initiated  immediately. 

APPENDIX  B 


ALCOHOLISM  AND  DRUNKENNESS 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  drunkenness  raises  important  questions  for  the  criminal 
justice  system.  First,  it  raises  these  questions  because  although  alcoholism  may  be  a  di- 
sease, "there  is  as  yet  no  known  generally  effective  method  for  treating  the  vast  number  of 
alcoholics  in  our  society",  and  since  "facilities  for  the  attempted  treatment  of  indigent  al- 
coholics are  woefully  lacking  throughout  the  country",  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  noted  in 
Powell  vs.  Texas  (392  US  514,  1968),  the  burden  of  dealing  with  this  problem  has  been  placed 
upon  the  criminal  justice  system. 

The  criminal  justice  system  must  now  deal  with  both  persons  accused  and  convicted  of 
public  drunkenness  and  those  persons  who  commit  other  crimes  while  under  the  influence 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  In  the  latter  case,  the  responsibilities  of  the  system  are  quite  clear: 
for  effective  rehabilitation,  there  must  be  made  available  treatment  for  alcoholism.  In  the 
case  of  public  drunkenness,  when  no  other  crime  is  committed,  the  responsibility  is  not  so 
clear,  and  the  issue  of  how  to  deal  with  this  problem,  through  the  criminal  justice  system  or 
through  public  health,  is  now  being  debated. 

What  follows  here  Is  a  preliminary  examination  of  these  issues.  First  the  impact  of  al- 
coholism and  drunkenness  on  the  criminal  justice  system  will  be  analyzed,  and  then  some 
possible  approaches  for  action  will  be  proposed.  In  future  plans,  this  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
in  much  greater  depth. 

I.     Description 

A.     Statistical  Overview 

The  number  of  people  who  create  or  become  criminal  problems  because  of  the  consumption 
of  alcohol  is  vast.  Although  exact  statistics  are  not  known,  drunken  persons  undoubtedly  ac- 
counted for  many  of  the  221,000  nontraffic  arrests  in  1966  in  Massachusetts;  and  the  offense 
of  public  drunkenness  itself  accounted  for  approximately  one-quarter  of  all  nontraffic  arrests 
in  1966.  But  excessive  drinking  and  alcoholism  appear  to  be  involved  with  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  other  crimes  as  well.    While  no  studies  in  Massachusetts  have  shown  the  degree, 
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experienced  observers  seem  to  believe  that  alcoholism  or  excessive  drinking  is  a  factor  in 
much  of  the  crime  committed.  And  the  personal  and  psychological  toll  of  alcoholism  reaches 
tragic  proportions.  As  one  indicator,  a  study  of  delinquent  boys  in  Massachusetts  showed  that 
more  than  50%  had  one  or  more  alcoholic  parents. 

The  most  immediately  visible  and  compelling  problem  of  intoxication,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  the  public  drunkenness  offender.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  most  other  States, 
to  be  drunk  in  public  is  a  crime.  In  practice,  the  police  arrest  only  some  of  the  people  found 
drunk  in  public;  particularly,  the  disorderly  and  those  in  need  of  assistance.  Still,  there  were 
60,596  drunk  arrests  in  the  State  in  1967,  only  a  few  less  than  in  1966.  A  third  of  these  ar- 
rests occurred  in  Suffolk  County;  Boston  and  the  North  Shore  together  accounted  for  60  per- 
cent of  the  arrests.  If  one  looks  at  cities  specifically,  it  turns  out  that  Boston,  with  19,544 
arrests  in  1966,  had  six  times  the  arrests  of  the  second  greatest  problem  city,  Worcester, 
with  3,592.  (Boston's  population  was  3  1/2  times  greater  than  1965.)  Within  Boston,  48.4 
percent  of  all  arrests  in  1967  occurred  within  one  of  seventeen  Boston  police  districts,  a 
district  encompassing  the  South  End,  including  Boston's  skid  row. 

The  vast  majority  of  public  drunkenness  offenses,  perhaps  surprisingly,  are  single 
occurrences  during  the  year.  Of  the  17,833  Boston  arrests  in  1967,  13,877  individuals  were 
involved,  of  whom  16.1  percent  had  multiple  arrests  during  the  year.  Of  course,  over  a  longer 
period  of  time,  more  repeaters  might  appear. 

Drinkers  who  commit  crimes  can  be  divided  into  three  categories  according  to  the  way 
Massachusetts  presently  deals  with  them.  There  are  the  public  drunks,  whose  crime  is 
being  drunk  in  public  and  whose  harm  is  that  they  can  become  unpleasant  nuisances  and  easy 
targets  for  other  criminals;  the  intoxicated  criminals,  whose  crimes  may  be  anything  from 
disorderly  conduct  to  murder;  and  the  drunken  drivers,  whose  crime  is  driving  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  and  whose  harm  Is  the  death,  injury,  and  property  damage  which  results 
from  the  accidents  they  cause.  This  last  group  is  more  related  to  problems  of  traffic 
safety  and  will  not  be  considered  here. 

1.     The  Public  Drunk 

The  public  drunk  comes  to  legal  attention  through  Chapter  272,  Section  44,  which  states 
that  whoever  is  found  intoxicated  in  a  public  place  may  be  arrested  and  kept  in  custody  until 
he  has  recovered.  In  practice,  this  means  that  he  stays  in  the  police  station  locked  up  or  in 
jail,  often  with  no  medical  attention,  until  sober.  Thereafter,  two  alternative  courses  of 
action  exist.  If  the  person  has  not  been  arrested  for  drunkenness  four  times  within  the  year, 
the  probation  officer  can  release  him  and  have  his  case  dismissed.  In  Boston,  probation  of- 
ficers come  to  the  jail  at  about  6:30  a.m.  and  process  the  men  held  there.  Since  release  by 
the  probation  officer  (RPO)  is  discretionary,  a  man  who  has  not  been  arrested  four  times 
may  still  be  detained  if  the  officer  thinks  he  is  not  ready  for  release  or  if  he  might  benefit 
from  the  AA  program  at  Bridgewater.  In  1966,  30,216  or  49  percent  of  arrested  persons  were 
released  by  the  probation  officer.  Outside  of  Suffolk  County,  however,  the  average  RPO  Is 
somewhat  lower,  46.5  percent.  The  figures  vary  widely  from  county  to  county.  However,  if 
not  RPO'd,  the  arrested  persons  is  arraigned,  receives  a  trial  and,  if  convicted,  can  be 
punished  in  various  ways. 

The  trial  which  most  drunks  receive  is  generally  hasty  and  cursory,  probably  because 
the  fact  issues  involved  are  are  not  very  complex.  Although  Supreme  Judicial  Court  Rule 
3:10  says  that  indigents  are  to  be  advised  of  their  right  to  have  counsel  appointed  in  any  case 
in  which  imprisonment  is  a  possibility,  it  appears  that  few  persons  accused  of  drunkenness 
desire  counsel. 

As  they  appear  in  the  Statistical  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Correction,  statewide  dis- 
positional   figures   are    somewhat  unclear.      The   figures   for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boston 
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Police    Department   are    somewhat  more   certain.     In  any  event,  the  following  table  demon- 
strates what  appears  to  be  known. 

FIGURE  60. 
Dispositions  of  Boston  Drunkenness  Cases 

Drunkenness 


Boston  1967 

State  1966 

17,833 

61,661 

6,655 

(37.3%) 

30,216 

(49%) 

44 

949 

133 

? 

2,757 

8,164 

1,462 

? 

377 

5,193 

532 

6,637 

1,351 

5,208* 

71 

544 

723 

(men) 

13 

(women) 

Arrests 

Court  Appearances 

Not  Guilty 

Dismissed 

Filed 

Suspended  Sentence 

Probation 

Fined 

Impri  soned — total 

House  of  Corrections 

Charles  St.  Jail 

M.C.I.-Bridgewater 

M.C.I.-Framingham 

♦Figure  includes  unknown  number  of  suspended  sentences  of  imprisonment. 
Year  Voluntary  Court  Commitments  Total 

1966  3949  2786  6735 

1967  3877  2246  6123 

Note:  Since  court  commitments  are  for  sixty  days  minimum,  the  average  daily 
population  at  Bridgewater  was  still,  in  1966,  five  times  as  many  court 
committed  people  as  voluntary  patients. 

In  1966,  persons  convicted  of  drunkenness  accounted  for  46.2  percent  of  all  sentences  to 
jails  or  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts,  according  to  the  Department  of  Correction. 
At  Bridgewater,  they  were  92.7  percent  of  all  admissions.  If  one  adds  Bridgewater's  popu- 
lation to  that  of  the  other  State  prisons,  sentences  of  convicted  drunks  accounted  for  well  over 
half  of  all  admissions.  Of  course,  the  length  of  drunkenness  sentence  is  usually  short,  and 
persons  convicted  of  drunkenness,  therefore,  did  not  account  for  nearly  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  imprisoned  population  at  any  one  time.  Thus,  of  2,579  prisoners  in  State  institutions 
on  January  1,  1966,  only  150  were  convicted  of  drunkenness,  according  to  Department  of 
Correction  figures. 

The  facilities  for  these  persons  in  prisons,  jails,  and  houses  of  correction  are  usually 
minimal.  In  many  jails  or  houses  of  correction  there  is  no  medical  care  whatever.  Pro- 
grams at  the  State  institutions  which  specialize  in  alcoholics  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
Alcoholics  Anonymous  sessions.  These  are  voluntary,  although  staff  can  use  various  tactics 
to  obtain  "voluntary"  attendance.  Bridgewater  and  Framingham  also  provide  some  medical 
attention.  The  small  social  worker  staff  at  Bridgewater  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  trying  to 
find  places  of  shelter  for  prisoners  released,  but  no  other  aftercare  is  provided  by  the  State. 

2.     The  Intoxicated  Criminal 

For  the  ordinary  criminal  who  at  the  time  of  apprehension  is  intoxicated  or  who  turns  out 
to  be  an  alcoholic  no  special  provisions  are  generally  made  today  in  Massachusetts.  Thus, 
if  intoxicated  upon  arrest,  he  received  no  medical  attention.    If  committed  to  jail  or  prison, 
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he  rarely  has  access  to  any  rehabilitation  program  at  all  unless  there  happens  to  be  AA  or 
Black  Muslim  groups  there* 

The  only  recognition  given  to  drunkenness  or  alcoholism  with  respect  to  a  person  accused 
of  crime  is  that  case  decisions  appear  to  allow  that  drunkenness  may  be  a  defense  to  first 
degree  murder.  However,  no  cases  have  yet  been  decided  that  would  allow  this  defense  to 
transform  murder  into  manslaughter  nor  to  affect  any  lesser  charges.  It  is  also  not  clear 
from  the  reported  decisions  whether  drunkenness  is  a  defense  at  law,  preventing  a  jury  from 
finding  first  degree  murder  if  drunkenness  is  shown  or  if  it  is  merely  evidence  going  to  the 
deliberate  premeditation  necessary  for  first  degree  murder.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  by 
•its  decision  in  Powell  v.  Texas,  has,  at  least  for  now  (the  decision  was  5-4  and  indicated 
reservations),  rejected  alcoholism  as  a  defense  to  a  public  drunkenness  charge  on  constitu- 
tional grounds. 


3.     Supporting  System  —  the  Social  Response 

Recent  surveys  of  facilities  for  alcoholics  outside  the  criminal  justice  system  in  Massa- 
chusetts show  them  to  be  relatively  scarce,  although  it  must  be  noted  that  Massachusetts  has 
been  one  of  the  first  States  to  recognize  the  problem  and  take  some  action. 

In  1950,  a  Division  of  Alcoholism  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  It 
has  responsibility  to  establish  alcoholism  programs,  study  the  problem,  conduct  educational 
programs,  and  coordinate  the  work  of  all  other  departments  dealing  with  alcoholism. 

During  the  period  1960-1966,  the  Division's  total  average  annual  expenditure  was  $436,471. 
In  fiscal  1967,  it  received  an  appropriation  of  $650,129  and  currently  has  a  budget  of  $814,570. 
Allocations  of  money  are  approximately  83  percent  for  treatment,  14  percent  for  coordination 
and  education,  and  3  percent  for  research.  The  Division  operates  19  outpatient  clinics,  mainly 
in  general  hospitals  around  the  State,  and  it  provides  funds  for  several  other  projects.  It 
supports  the  South  End  Center,  a  day  care  center  for  alcoholics  in  Boston's  skid  row,  and 
pays  for  a  certain  number  of  beds  in  hospitals  and  halfway  houses.  While  the  Division  has 
12  authorized  professional  positions,  it  has  been  able  to  fill  only  7  of  these.  It  does  not  re- 
ceive substantial  federal  aid,  although  its  South  End  Center  was  begun  on  a  grant  from  the 
OEO.  The  total  treatment  services  provided  by  the  Division  are  summarized  in  the  table 
below: 

While  dispositions  obviously  vary  widely  from  court  to  court  and  from  judge  to  judge,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  relatively  few  of  those  arrested  actually  end  up  in  prison  (10  percent 
or  less)..  One  reason  for  this  low  percentage  is  that  a  form  of  sentence  bargaining  often  oc- 
curs. Drunkenness  carries  the  possible  penalties  of  fine,  imprisonment  for  up  to  thirty  days 
in  a  jail  or  house  of  correction,  or  a  sentence  of  six  months  to  a  State  prison  (Bridgewater  for 
men,  Framingham  for  women)  of  which  sixty  days  at  least  must  be  served.  Any  person  can 
also  commit  himself  voluntarily  to  Bridgewater  or  Framingham,  where  he  can  be  held  for 
fifteen  days,  and  courts  are  explicitly  authorized  to  suspend  sentence  on  condition  of  such 
commitment.  In  return  for  a  guilty  plea,  then,  courts  frequently  give  lesser  sentences,  whether 
fines,  suspensions,  or  whatever.  The  voluntary  commitment  alternative  has  been  growing  in 
popularity,  and  the  vast  majority  of  the  persons  at  Bridgewater  (in  the  Alcoholic  Program) 
are  currently  there  under  voluntary  commitment.  (See  Table)  In  addition  to  the  procedures 
mentioned  above,  a  person  can  be  committed  to  a  State  hospital  for  up  to  two  years  by  a  court 
after  elaborate  hearings  and  the  testimony  of  two  doctors;  the  number  committed  by  this 
route  is  unknown. 
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FIGURE  61. 

Alcoholic  Admissions  to  M.C.I., 

Bridgewater 

Year 

Voluntary 

Court  Commitments             Total 

1963 

1788 

3523 

5311 

1964 

2506 

3457 

5963 

1965 

3141 

3209 
FIGURE  62. 

5350 

ADMISSION,  CASELOAD,  HOSPITALIZATION,  AND  HALFWAY  HOUSE  DATA 

FOR  SERVICES  SUPPORTED  BY  DIVISION  OF  ALCOHOLISM 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  (1962-1968) 


Total 

Number 

Fiscal 

New 

New  and 

Hospital- 

Days of 

Halfway 

Year 

Admits 

Readmits 

Readmits 

Caseload 

ized 

Hospitali- 
zation 

House 

1962 

1875 

337 

2213 

5967 

267 

1824 

..___ 

1963 

1896 

309 

2205 

6673 

272 

1917 



1964 

2345 

659 

3004 

7623 

264 

1791 

____ 

1965 

2491 

388 

2879 

8280 

217 

1459 

-~__ 

1966 

2501 

400 

2901 

8977 

211 

1170 

____ 

1967 

2548 

471 

3019 

7976 

246 

1643 

75 

1968 

3314 

1081 

4395 

9614 

249 

1543 

120 

While  Division  of  Alcoholism  clinics  are  open  to  everyone,  they  usually  operate  only  in 
the  daytime  and  rarely  on  weekends.  Moreover,  they  generally  require  appointments.  Only 
about  10  percent  of  their  patients  can  be  classified  as  the  sort  of  alcoholic  who  presents  a 
direct  criminal  law  problem. 

The  South  End  Center  for  Alcoholics  and  Unattached  Persons  has  had  a  somewhat  stormy 
history  but  now  appears  to  be  expanding  its  services.  Originally,  it  was  simply  an  open  build- 
ing with  free  coffee,  a  TV,  with  some  people  noting  who  came  in  and  went  out  and  providing 
transportation  to  and  from  Bridgewater  for  those  who  wanted  to  voluntarily  commit  themselves. 
The  Center  has  now  added  medical  and  psychiatric  staff  on  a  part-time  basis  and  is  beginning 
to  provide  counseling  services  as  well.  In  1968,  it  admitted  1,282  persons.  In  conception, 
it  is  pick-up  point  at  which  homeless  alcoholics  can  be  placed  in  contact  with  a  large  variety 
of  social  services  as  they  need  them.  However,  financial  difficulties  have  slowed  progress 
toward  this  goal. 

No  comprehensive  survey  of  other  facilities  for  alcoholics  throughout  the  State  has  been 
made.  Two  cities,  Boston  and  Brockton,  have  been  surveyed  in  some  depth,  however.  In 
addition,  the  survey  of  Brockton,  for  example,  indicated  that  while  it  has  some  medical  care, 
there  are  no  lodging,  halfway  houses,  or  day  care  centers  at  all.  In  addition  to  what  is  listed, 
the  Division  of  Alcoholism  clinics  serving  Boston,  including  the  South  End  Center,  serviced 
5,139  people  in  1968.  A  private  group,  the  Greater  Boston  Council  on  Alcoholism  Inc.,  con- 
sulted with  686  problem  drinkers  or  their  relatives  or  friends  in  1968,  and  the  Division  of 
Alcoholism  did  the  same  with  350. 
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In  Boston  the  survey  included  all  institutions,  public  or  private,  which  might  be  said  to 
serve  alcoholics.  The  number  of  alcoholics  living  in  Boston  today  is  probably  35,000  or 
higher.  In  1967,  12,000  persons  were  arrested  in  Boston  for  public  drunkenness,  and  most 
estimates  put  the  number  of  alcoholics  at  about  three  times  the  number  arrested.  The 
Division  of  Alcoholism  estimates  that  perhaps  6,000  of  the  Boston  alcoholics  are  homeless. 
For  these  people,  Boston  offers  overnight  accommodations  for  355,  five  small  "day  care" 
locations  where  homeless  men  can  come  in,  warm  up,  and  receive  referrals  to  social  agen- 
cies, and  occasional  in-patient  medical  care  at  four  hospitals.  At  that,  Boston  seems  better 
equipped  than  other  cities. 

In  addition  to  specific  facilities  in  Boston,  Brockton,  and  elsewhere,  the  State's  mental 
hospitals  deal  with  alcoholics  to  a  major  extent,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  table. 
These  figures  are  undoubtedly  not  complete,  for  many  alcoholics  are  known  to  be  admitted 
with  other  primary  symptoms.  It  has  been  estimated  that  up  to  50  percent  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  mental  hospitals  in  Massachusetts  are  alcoholics,  although  there  is  no  supporting 
data  for  this  estimate.  Some  of  the  hospitals  have  experimental  programs  for  the  alco- 
holics; others  have  nothing  more  than  AA  meetings. 

FIGURE  63. 

ADMISSIONS  FOR  ALCOHOLISM  AND  ALCOHOLIC  BRAIN  SYNDROMES 
TO  12  DEPARTMENT  OF  MENTAL  HEALTH  STATE  HOSPITALS 

1958-1966 


Fiscal 

First 

Late 

Early 

Transfers 

All 

%  Alcoholism 

Year 

Admits 

Readmits 

Readmits 

In 

Total 

Admits 

Admits  to  all 

1958 

788 

231 

350 

57 

1426 

9,638 

14.8 

1959 

824 

343 

448 

57 

1672 

10,361 

16.1 

1960 

936 

347 

533 

52 

1868 

10,852 

17.2 

1961 

895 

449 

586 

59 

1989 

10,863 

18.3 

1962 

907 

445 

606 

44 

2002 

11,322 

17.7 

1963 

962 

503 

696 

55 

2216 

12,028 

18.4 

1964 

905 

523 

644 

52 

2124 

12,068 

17.6 

1965 

919 

584 

731 

37 

2271 

12,310 

18.4 

1966 

969 

613 

679 

45 

2306 

-.--_ 

1966 

Private 

Hospital 

Admissions  561 

276 

741 

11 

1589 

(Twelve) 

Hospitals 

Compiled  by  Division  of  Alcoholism 


Analysis 


When  one  compares  the  facilities  for  dealing  with  alcoholics  with  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem, the  inadequacy  of  present  measures  becomes  apparent.  In  Boston,  for  approximately 
5,000  homeless  alcoholics,  there  are  available  perhaps  600  overnight  beds.  While  thousands 
of  persons  are  taken  into  jails  and  prisons  for  public  drunkenness,  they  remain  but  a  short 
time  and,  upon  returning  to  the  streets,  find  few  houses,  jobs  and  medical  services  open  to 
them.  The  cost  to  society  of  this  failure  to  deal  with  the  problem  is  apparent  in  the  lost  lives, 
the  broken  homes,  and  the  crimes  committed  because  there  is  no  rehabilitation.  Moreover, 
the  existing  system,  which  performs  but  the  barest  form  of  minimal  maintenance,  is  not  ex- 
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pensive.     Undoubtedly,  changes  would  require  the  initial  boost  in  expenditures;  but  perhaps 
in  the  long  run  the  investment  will  pay  off  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  problem. 

The    analysis  here  will  consider  the  principal  problems  in  each  of  the  areas  mentioned: 
the  public  drunk,  and  the  alcoholic  or  heavy  drinking  criminal  offenders. 

1.     The  public  drunk 


Despite  the  large  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness,  the  figures  do  not  reveal  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  fall  into  the  category  of  public  drunk.  As  a  rule,  the  police  only  arrest 
those  who,  in  addition  to  being  drunk,  are  either  creating  a  public  disturbance  or  who  seem 
sick  and  in  need  of  shelter.  Those  not  picked  up  may  also  need  attention,  however,  and  in 
addition  present  a  problem  to  the  criminal  justice  system  by  being  easy  target  for  assaults. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  police  were  to  pick  up  everyone  who  qualified  as  drunk  in  public, 
they  would  have  little  time  for  anything  else.  The  result,  unfortunately,  is  the  arrest  of  some 
violators  who  come  to  police  attention,  but  not  of  all,  a  form  of  selective  enforcement  with 
well-known  effects  of  abuse  and  general  public  disrespect.  Another  problem  is  that  a  large 
amount  of  police  time  is  devoted  to  what  is  essentially  an  easy  and  not  very  dangerous  task. 
Yet,  since  the  drunk  being  picked  up  is  arrested,  he  must  be  guarded,  booked  at  the  station 
house,  and  generally  receive  all  the  time-wasting  attentions  required  for  dangerous  crimi- 
nals. It  was  estimated  in  St>  Louis  that  police  spent  up  to  three  hours  per  drunk  in  this 
way  before  practices  there  were  modified. 

Experiments  elsewhere  have  demonstrated  that  dispensing  with  the  arrest  procedure  of 
picking  up  drunks  can  save  police  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice's 
Manhattan  Bowery  Project  found  that  more  than  70  percent  of  the  drunks  whom  they,  in  their 
plain  clothes  and  civilian  car,  contacted  were  willing  to  go  to  a  detoxification  center  volun- 
tarily. The  St.  Louis  Police  Department  has  found  that  police-handling  time  for  drunks 
fell  from  3  1/2  hours  to  30  minutes  with  the  institution  of  a  program  for  taking  drunks  to  a 
detoxification  center  rather  than  to  jail. 

Although  the  trial  of  the  public  drunk,  as  it  occurs  in  Massachusetts  and  as  it  occurs  else- 
where, is  often  perfunctory,  its  effort  is  widely  felt.  The  President's  Crime  Commission 
noted, 

"Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  an  overwhelming  caseload  often  leads  judges  to  dispose  of 
scores  of  drunkenness  cases  in  minutes,  they  represent  a  significant  drain  on  court  time 
which  is  needed  for  felony  and  serious  misdemeanor  cases.  More  subtly,  drunkenness  cases 
impair  the  dignity  of  the  criminal  process  in  lower  courts,  which  are  forced  to  handle  defen- 
dants so  casually  and  to  apply  criminal  sanctions  with  so  little  apparent  effect,"  297 

There  would  appear  to  be  two  possible  alternatives  to  the  present  court  system,  however. 
By  spending  vast  sums  of  money,  it  might  be  possible  to  provide  the  means  and  methods  for 
dealing  with  alcoholism  and  intoxification  through  the  criminal  justice  system.  However, 
this  would  require  a  fundamental  change  in  the  direction  of  present  policies,  which  appear  to 
be  leaning  toward  finding  alternatives  to  the  system.  The  other  alternative  is  to  take  the 
drunk  out  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

This  is  already  done  in  perhaps  half  the  cases  through  the  mechanism  of  release  by  proba- 
tion officers.  RPO  is  certainly  an  important  step  in  this  direction,  but  it  occurs  only  after 
valuable  police  time  has  been  spent  arresting  and  booking  the  offending  person. 

The  large  number  of  public  drunkenness  cases  is  probably  the  principal  reason  why  the 
criminal  justice  system  has  remained  the  main  public  agency  for  dealing  with  such  persons; 
the  police  and  the  jails  constitute  the  only  existing  system  large  enough  to  handle  them. 
Another  reason  may  be  that  the  methods  for  dealing  with  public  drunks  were  established  at  a 
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time  when  drunkenness  was  thought  of  as  a  moral  crime  involving  evil  intent  and  requiring 
punishment.  This  view  of  drunkenness  no  longer  prevails,  however,  as  the  AMA  and  many 
other  groups  have  stated  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease  and  treatable  as  such.  While  the 
position  that  alcoholism  is  a  disease  has  not  reached  a  level  of  complete  acceptance,  es- 
pecially for  constitutional  purposes  (See  Powell  v.  Texas)  it  does  seem  to  have  significant 
support  in  medicine  and  the  social  sciences,  and  while  the  jails  continue  to  be  the  most 
widely  utilized  system  for  handling  public  drunks,  the  growth,  since  the  Depression,  of  social 
service  agencies,  such  as  the  Department  of  Public  Health  with  its  numerous  general  hospitals 
or  the  Department  of  Mental  Health  with  its  twelve  mental  hospitals,  has  put  these  agencies 
in  a  position  to  possibly  be  the  necessary  broad  system  to  replace  the  jails. 

Whether  or  not  the  medical  view  of  drunkenness  exaggerates  the  alcoholic's  helplessness, 
it  is  clear  by  now  that  rehabilitation  will  not  be  most  readily  achieved  in  the  prisons.  Quite 
apart  from  the  current  lack  of  medical  facilities  and  staff  in  Massachusetts  jails  and  prisons, 
there  appears  to  be  strong  evidence  that  alcoholics  do  not  generally  respond  well  to  rehabilita- 
tion within  a  coercive  prison  setting.  As  the  Superintendent  of  M.C.I.,  Bridgewater,  a  pro- 
fessional in  the  field  of  alcoholism  points  out,  there  have  rarely  been  rehabilitation  programs 
in  prisons  for  alcoholics  with  any  notable  success.  By  contrast,  efforts  at  rehabilitation  under- 
taken outside  prison  settings  appear  to  have  had  some  measurable  success,  although  it  should 
be  noted  that,  as  a  recent  conference  concluded: 

"There   is   very   little   objective  evidence  that  one  form  of  treatment  is  more  effective 
than  another — or  even  whether  any  form  of  treatment  is  particularly  effective  at  all." 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  rehabilitation  effort  dealing  with  a  public  drunkenness  offender 
population  has  been  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  police  department  and  a  hospital  have  been  opera- 
ting a  program  for  two  years  under  a  grant  from  the  Justice  Department.  The  person  whom 
the  St.  Louis  police  would  ordinarily  arrest  and  take  to  court  they  now  take  to  a  detoxifica- 
tion center.  At  this  place  he  undergoes  a  voluntary  seven-day  treatment  program  and  nearly 
all  choose  to  do  so.  After  the  seven  days,  he  may  be  referred  to  other  agencies.  This  fairly 
simple  program  has  had  beneficial  results  according  to  St.  Louis  Police  Department  figures 
and  preliminary  evaluations  of  the  program.  According  to  their  evaluations,  arrests  and  trials 
have  decreased  50  percent  or  more;  police  handling  time  per  drunk  has  been  reduced  from 
3  1/2  hours  to  30  minutes;  and  a  follow-up  study  of  100  men  in  a  preliminary  evaluation  showed 
significant  improvement  in  housing,  employment,  income,  health,  and  most  of  all,  in  reduction 
of  drinking. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  given  the  character  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies, 
it  would  be-  a  far  superior  method  to  deal  with  public  drunkenness  outside  of  the  system.  Yet 
the  conclusion  is  not  that  simple. 

If  one  looks  from  the  criminal  system  for  the  drunkenness  offender  to  the  supporting  sys- 
tem  which   deals   with  him  otherwise  and  which  would  have  to  deal  with  him  if  drunkenness 
were  removed  from  the  criminal  justice  system,  an  unfortunate  lack  of  personnel,  facilities, 
coordination,  and  money  is  apparent.    The  President's  Crime  Commission  noted  that,  in  con- 
sidering objections  to  abolishing  the  crime  of  public  drunkenness: 

"Perhaps  the  strongest  barrier  to  making  such  a  change  is  that  there  presently  are  no 
clear  alternatives  for  taking  into  custody  and  treating  those  who  are  not  arrested  as  drunks. 
The  Commission  believes  that  current  efforts  to  find  such  alternatives  to  treatment  within 
the  criminal  justice  system  should  be  expanded."    (And  see  Powell  v.  Texas) 

In  comparison  to  other  States,  Massachusetts  does  not  do  badly  in  numbers  of  facilities. 
Thus,  it  has  as  many  halfway  houses  per  population  as  California,  which  is  generally  a  leader 
in  reform  efforts.    What  appears  most  lacking  are  coordination,  personnel,  and  management. 
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The  Division  of  Alcoholism  has  been  too  small  to  provide  the  coordination  among  the  needed 
services.  Moreover,  the  financial  needs  of  the  various  elements  in  the  system  have  blocked 
moves  in  that  direction.  Personnel  are  difficult  to  find.  Universities  in  this  area  do  not  con- 
duct specialized  training  in  alcoholism  as  a  disease,  have  not  all  accepted  that  definition 
operationally.  Some  hospitals  still  refuse  to  admit  persons  simply  on  a  diagnosis  of  alco- 
holism. These  factors,  together  with  the  low  salaries  of  current  State  job  classifications, 
have  prevented  the  entry  of  too  many  experts  into  the  field.  And  in  alcoholism,  as  in  every 
other  area,  there  is  a  shortage  of  that  managerial  talent  which  can  organize  jobs  into  man- 
ageable tasks  and  persuade  factions  to  unite  and  work  together  in  a  common  effort. 

These  problems  have  been  recognized  for  some  time,  and  it  may  be  that  the  first  steps 
toward  a  solution  are  now  being  taken.  The  Attorney  General,  in  conjunction  with  the  staff 
of  this  Committee,  has  drafted  and  submitted  to  the  legislature  a  comprehensive  alcoholism 
control  plan.  This  Bill  enacted  and  if  implemented  with  the  adequate  funds,  might  be  the  sort 
of  program  which  could  begin  to  deal  effectively  with  this  problem.  However,  the  legisla- 
tion is  only  one  part  of  the  solution. 

2.  The  intoxicated  criminal 


A  great  deal  of  information  about  the  intoxicated  criminal  is  lacking.  As  was  noted  earlier, 
some  people  have  estimated  that  up  to  80  percent  of  all  persons  incarcerated  for  serious 
crimes  were  drinking  when  they  committed  their  crimes.  The  number  of  these  who  are  alco- 
holics or  could  be  said  to  have  drinking  problems  as  opposed  to  the  number  who  drink  only 
occasionally  or  who  drank  specifically  to  aid  in  committing  the  crime  are  not  known.  Nor  do 
we  know  which  crimes  alcoholics  most  frequently  commit,  although  obviously  such  charges 
as  disorderly  conduct  are  often  used  against  persons  drunk  in  public.  Thus,  appropriate 
measures  for  dealing  with  intoxicated  prisoners  are  difficult  to  specify. 

One  reason  for  this  lack  of  information  is  that  the  Massachusetts  penal  system  has  only 
few  facilities  for  its  alcoholic  prisoners.  Aside  from  Bridgewater  and  Framingham,  which 
deal  primarily  with  the  drunkenness  offender  insofar  as  they  deal  with  drinkers  at  all,  the 
State  prisons  have  no  formal  programs.  There  is  even  less  information  about  jails  and 
houses  of  correction,  but  the  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  alcoholism  problems  in  the  State 
is  that  few,  if  any,  recognize  or  deal  with  the  intoxicated  criminal  other  than  the  drunkenness 
offender.  Alcoholism  or  excessive  drinking  among  convicted  persons  released  to  the  com- 
munity on  probation  or  parole  undoubtedly  receives  more  attention,  but  probation  or  parole 
officers  have  few  resources  to  deal  with  the  problem.  They  have  essentially  no  funds  to  pay 
for  treatment.  The  best  they  can  do,  upon  recognizing  a  problem,  is  to  attempt  to  place  their 
charge  in  a  rehabilitation  facility,  such  as  a  halfway  house,  or  alternatively  to  attempt  to 
create  on  their  own  some  sort  of  program  for  the  released  person.  The  success  of  these 
efforts  has  not  been  measured,  and  indeed  it  is  not  known  to  what  extent  probation  and  parole 
officers  undertake  them. 

Lack  of  attention  to  alcoholism  and  drunkenness  among  criminals  can  be  presumed  to  have 
serious  effects  on  the  criminal  justice  system.  Most  importantly,  if  the  intoxication  is  con- 
nected with  the  crime — as  it  must  be  in  many  cases — failure  to  treat  the  intoxication  means 
failure  to  rehabilitate  the  criminal.  But  ignoring  intoxication  has  other  bad  effects  as  well. 
It  leads  to  the  present  lack  of  probation  or  parole  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  It 
means  that  in  certain  cases  the  deterrent  effect  of  fine  or  imprisonment  may  be  overrated. 
And  it  means  that  the  fairness  of  penal  sanctions  imposed  on  some  prisoners  must  be  severely 
questioned — and  undoubtedly  is  by  prisoners.  Although  much  about  the  connection  between 
intoxication  and  crime  intoxication  and  the  deterrent  effect  of  penalties,  and  intoxication  and 
rehabilitation  remains  to  be  learned,  a  criminal  justice  system  which  does  not  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  problem  of  drinking  among  criminals  certainly  is  not  operating  at  maximum 
capabilities. 
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The  desirability  of  treating  intoxication  outside  a  prison  setting  whenever  possible  has 
already  been  discussed.  The  reasons  which  favor  removing  the  drunkenness  offender  from 
the  criminal  justice  system  would  also  seem  to  favor  removing  other  criminals  with  drinking 
problems  as  soon  as  possible  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  unduly  jeopardizing  other 
goals  of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Of  course,  it  may  require  some  experimentation  to 
determine  exactly  when  such  removal  is  possible.  But  whatever  the  standards,  there  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  some  prisoners  who  cannot  be  removed  from  the  system,  whether  because 
they  are  simply  too  dangerous,  or  whether  it  is  believed  that  intoxication  is  only  one  of  the 
factors  involved  in  the  crime,  or  because  it  is  felt  in  the  particular  case  that  treatment  out- 
side the  system  would  be  less  effective  than  treatment  within  it  (a  judgment  unlikely  for  the 
alcoholic,  but  which  might  be  made  with  regard  to  the  excessive  drinker). 

For  those  persons,  for  whom  the  facilities  established  under  the  comprehensive  alcoholism 
bill  will  not  suffice,  it  is  necessary  to  design  approaches  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 
The  difficulties  of  designing  successful  approaches  within  the  penal  setting  have  already  been 
noted.  They  do  not,  however,  warrant  making  no  efforts  whatsoever.  While  successful  pro- 
grams dealing  with  alcoholics  within  the  criminal  justice  system  elsewhere  appear  rare, 
promising  steps  have  been  taken.  In  New  York,  California,  and  elsewhere,  probation  and 
parole  workers  have  received  special  training  for  dealing  with  alcoholics,  and  specialized 
caseloads  have  been  developed.  Prisons  have  developed  classification  systems  based  on 
problems  like  alcoholism  or  drugs,  so  that  prisoners  with  those  problems  could  be  isolated 
and  treated  for  their  special  problems.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  wide  variety  of  innovative  rehabilitative  techniques  are  being  tried  with  respect  to  other 
prisoners,  which  might  also  be  attempted  with  respect  to  intoxicated  criminals.  These  in- 
clude such  efforts  as  work  release,  daytime  release,  prison-run  halfway  houses,  counsel- 
ling programs,  prison-attached  sheltered  workshops,  and  psychiatric  aid.  For  discussion  of 
some  such  efforts,  see  the  Corrections  section  of  this  Plan.  The  important  thing  is  that 
alcoholic  or  intoxicated  criminals  be  recognized,  and  be  dealt  with  specially — whether  that 
means  physical  segregation  from  other  prisoners,  or  simply  distinctive  programs. 

The  evaluation  thus  far  has  not  considered  one  frequently  suggested  device,  the  alco- 
holism defense,  by  which  the  accused  would  be  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  alcoholism  and 
released  to  a  rehabilitation  program.  Such  a  defense  has  been  advocated  on  the  ground  that 
the  alcoholic  criminal  has  not  the  requisite  "will"  to  act  so  that  punishment  of  him  would 
be  unfair  (perhaps  cruel  and  unusual),  and  would  fail  to  deter  him  or  other  alcoholics  in  the 
future.  The  Constitutional  weight  of  such  an  argument  would  appear,  for  now,  to  be  light. 
In  Powell  v.  Texas,  the  Supreme  Court  rejected  (5-4)  the  argument  that  alcoholism  is  so 
clearly  a  disease  that  to  punish  the  drunkenness  of  an  alcoholic  as  a  crime  is  cruel  and  un- 
usual. If  punishment  of  public  drunkenness  caused  by  alcoholism  itself  is  constitutionally 
permissible,  it  would  seem,  a  fortiori,  that  punishment  for  a  crime  committed  while  under 
the  influence  is  permissible. 

Another  argument  for  an  alcoholism  defense  other  than  the  constitutional  one  appears  to 
be  that  punishment  of  alcoholics  may  be  futile  and  ineffective.  But  if  the  "punishment"  re- 
sulting from  conviction  is  designed,  whenever  possible,  to  attempt  rehabilitation  taking  into 
account  the  criminal's  drinking  problem,  the  need  for  a  defense  would  seem  to  be  obviated. 
The  only  circumstance  in  which  an  alcoholism  defense  might  be  useful  would  be  where  the 
criteria  for  releasing  an  intoxicated  criminal  to  a  rehabilitation  program  have  become  too 
stringent,  and  rehabilitation  programs  within  the  criminal  justice  system  itself  are  ineffec- 
tive. In  such  a  case,  an  alcoholism  defense  might  be  the  only  way  to  secure  adequate  treat- 
ment for  the  offender.  But,  obviously,  that  case  is  premised  on  a  failure  of  the  system  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  problem,  while  it  is  the  thrust  of  this  analysis  that  a  system  should 
jDe  designed,  and  tried,  which  will  effectively  deal  with  the  problem.  An  alcoholism  defense 
would  be  warranted,  it  seems,  only  if  the  State  refuses  to  implement  such  a  system,  or  im- 
plementation proves  ineffective. 
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Program  Approaches  and  Alternatives 

Although  the  Committee  staff  has  only  given  the  problem  of  alcoholism  preliminary  con- 
sideration, it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  and  begin  implementation  of  a  program  to 
deal  with  at  least  some  of  these  problems.  The  Attorney  General,  with  the  assistance  of 
Committee  staff,  has  prepared  and  submitted  legislation  entitled  the  Comprehensive  In- 
toxication and  Alcoholism  Control  Plan  and  Program.  It  is  designed  to  abolish  public 
drunkenness  as  a  crime  and  establish  facilities  for  the  treatment  of  these  and  other  minor 
alcoholic  criminals  and  to  provide  coordination,  personnel,  and  resources  to  the  non- 
penal  system  for  dealing  with  alcoholics. 

The  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  abolish  the  crime  of  drunkenness.  It  would  establish 
a  Division  of  Alcoholism  with  responsibility  to  institute  regional  programs  for  the  treat- 
ment of  alcoholism,  to  establish  detoxification,  in-patient  and  out-patient  and  aftercare 
facilities,  to  coordinate  and  promote  private  efforts,  to  license  all  facilities  dealing  with 
alcoholism  in  the  State,  and  to  prepare  a  State  plan  for  dealing  with  the  problem.  The  legis- 
lation provides  that  persons  apprehended  as  drunk  in  public  could  be  taken  home  by  the 
police,  or  taken  to  a  detoxification  center,  where  he  can  be  detained  for  up  to  five  days. 
In  addition,  if  the  director  of  the  center  feels  he  needs  longer  treatment,  a  petition  to  keep 
him  there  for  a  total  of  30  days  can  be  filed  with  the  court.  The  same  provisions  can  apply 
to  a  person  arrested  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  charges  against  him  may  be  dropped.  A 
felon,  however,  cannot  be  kept  at  a  detoxification  center  after  he  has  sobered  up.  There  is 
also  provision  for  voluntary  admission. 

The  criminal  justice  system  generally  appears  to  do  a  poor  job  of  rehabilitating  intoxi- 
cated criminals. 

Clearly,  not  all  intoxicated  criminals  will  be  able  to  take  part  in  rehabilitation  programs 
provided  under  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Bill.  That  bill  does  provide,  however,  that 
alcoholics  accused  of  misdemeanors  may  be  placed  directly  in  a  detoxification  program,  in- 
stead of  prison.  The  statute  also  leaves  room  for  communities  to  experiment,  within  the 
general  misdemeanor  classification,  with  criteria  for  qualification  for  this  sort  of  program. 
It  is  not  entirely  clear,  however,  that  the  line  between  misdemeanors  and  felonies  adequately 
represents  the  distinction  between  those  criminals  who  could,  without  detriment  to  society, 
be  placed  in  outside  rehabilitation  programs,  and  those  who  should  be  kept  in  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

A  number  of  approaches  can  and  should  be  taken  for  dealing  with  intoxicated  criminals 
within  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  training  of  criminal  justice  personnel,  including 
prison  officials,  probation,  and  parole  officers  appears  important.  Judicial  education  should 
also  not  be  ignored.  Education  about  alcoholism  should  be  made  part  of  any  judicial  training 
program  (see  the  Courts  section  of  this  Plan).  A  number  of  States  have  attempted  some  degree 
of  specialization,  as  by  giving  selected  probation  and  parole  officers  caseloads  of  alcoholics. 
This  appears  to  be  one  promising  approach,  although  the  increased  competence  of  treatment 
permitted  T)y  specialization  should  be  carefully  assessed  against  its  drawbacks,  which  might 
include  over-categorization,  and  a  dangerous  narrowing  of  the  treatment  officer's  horizons. 

Administrative  techniques  in  the  courts,  the  prosecution,  and  the  corrections  system  should 
be  adapted  so  that  they  can  identify  and  deal  with  intoxicated  criminals  as  a  special  group 
with  particular  problems.  This  means  primarily  that  these  agencies  should  look  for  informa- 
tion which  will  distinguish  the  intoxicated  criminal  and  will  identify  the  extent  of  his  problem; 
and  that  the  agencies  develop  procedures  or  rules  which  require  them  to  act  upon  such  infor- 
mation. 

While  efforts  to  rehabilitate  alcoholics  in  the  criminal  justice  system  have  not  had  notable 
success,  the  efforts  have  been  few.    There  is  much  room  for  experimentation  here.    To  sug- 
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Igest  some  of  the  variety  of  programs  which  have  been  discussed:  Alcoholics  can  be  segre- 
gated from  others,  or  just  have  special  therapy.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  why  prison 
alcoholism  programs  have  to  be  confined  to  the  prison.  Security  requirements  might  be  met 
in  some  types  of  limited  release  programs,  or  provisional  releases.  Prisoners  might  be 
released  on  probation  to  halfway  houses  or  sheltered  workshops.  They  might  be  released 
for  weekends,  these  growing  into  longer  periods  or  they  might  be  released  for  work  during 
the  day.    The  repertoire  of  possible  rehabilitation  programs  is  vast. 

Some  of  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  require  merely  administrative  reorganiza- 
tion to  a  small  degree.  Others,  however,  undoubtedly  entail  money.  Some  of  the  money  may 
come  from  the  State,  or  from  this  Committee.  Worthwhile  rehabilitation  programs  should 
also  be  able  to  secure  funding  elsewhere,  however.  Federal  funds  are  available  under  a  num- 
ber of  programs,  most  notably  vocational  rehabilitation  and  mental  health.  Funds  or  services 
in  kind  from  private  industry  should  not  be  overlooked  either. 

The  criticisms  about  the  treatment  within  the  penal  system  of  alcoholics  accused  of 
minor  crimes,  and  the  inadequacy  of  alternative  systems,  will  hopefully  be  answered  by  the 
Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Plan. 

A  great  deal  of  information  about  alcoholics,  alcoholism,  and  the  relation  between  drink- 
ing and  crime  is  lacking. 

Studies  to  gather  this  information  are  important.  To  some  extent,  studies  of  alcoholics 
are  ongoing,  and  would  be  continued  under  the  research  function  of  the  Division  of  Alcoholism, 
The  major  area  in  which  information  is  lacking  appears  to  be  the  age  and  ethnic  background, 
circumstances  of  the  crime.  Such  a  study  should  probably  not  be  a  simple  collection  of  statis- 
tics, but  might  involve  in-depth  psychological  inquiry  as  well. 

The  lack  of  information  about  the  effect  of  criminal  penalties  on  drinkers  is  not  limited 
solely  to  the  problem  area  of  alcoholism.  Little  is  known  about  deterrence  throughout  the 
criminal  justice  system.  It  would  therefore  seem  most  efficient  to  tie  in  the  need  for  this 
information  with  a  general  study  encompassing  deterrence  in  many  areas. 

The  first  task  appears  to  be  to  provide  the  framework  within  which  an  investment  can  be 
channeled  into  an  effective- attack  on  the  problem.  The  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Plan  does 
that  within  the  limits  of  our  present  knowledge.  It  may  be  expected,  however,  that  as  knowl- 
edge about  alcoholics  increases,  some  of  the  limitations  will  be  altered.  Funding  for  the 
program  is,  of  course,  essential.  In  addition  to  the  comprehensive  plan,  there  are  various 
other  steps  which  have  been  suggested  which  affect  narrower  aspects  of  the  alcoholism  prob- 
lem. Many  of  these  steps  can  be  implemented  with  relative  speed  and  ease,  and  should  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  present  attempts  to  deal  with  the  harmful  results  of  alcoholism. 

Recommended  Projects 

1.  Enactment  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Bill. 

This  has  been  described  above.  Its  passage  and  adequate  funding  is  clearly  the  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  list. 

2.  Gathering  of  information  about  alcoholics,  alcoholism,  and  the  relation  between  drink- 
ing and  crime. 

This  information  must  precede  intelligent  handling  of  alcoholic  criminals.  The  project 
would  consist  of  a  study,  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  prisons,  jails,  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion, of  prisoners.     The  exact  shape  and  nature  of  the  study  would  have  to  be  left  to  the  re- 
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searchers.  It  should  be  sponsored,  perhaps  jointly,  by  the  Department  of  Corrections  and 
Division  of  Alcoholism.  Funds  might  be  available  under  federal  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
mental  health  programs,  as  well  as  from  the  Committee  and  the  Commonwealth. 

3.  Training  of  criminal  justice  system  personnel  in  problems  of  alcoholism. 

The  Division  of  Alcoholism  should  create  an  educational  program  for  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem personnel.  While  the  details  of  the  program  need  not  be  specified  here,  it  should  aim  to 
acquaint  the  people  with  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  problem,  the  techniques  for  dealing  with 
it  which  appear  to  be  most  promising,  and  the  resources  In  the  State  which  can  be  called  upon 
for  aid.  A  handbook  of  resources  and  methods  might  be  useful.  The  Division  should  or- 
ganize a  training  series,  to  be  given  at  various  locations  throughout  the  State,  at  which  this 
program  would  be  presented.  The  Probation,  Parole,  Corrections,  and  Mental  Health  De- 
partments should  permit,  and  perhaps  require,  personnel  to  attend  these.  In  addition,  se- 
lected city  and  county  employees,  including  policemen,  jail  and  house  of  correction  per- 
sonnel, and  court  officials  should  attend. 

The  Committee  should  fund  this  project  only  as  a  last  resort.  It  should  first  provide 
the  Division  of  Alcoholism  with  staff  assistance  to  apply  for  other  federal  funds  which 
might  be  available  for  such  a  program.  If  such  application  attempts  fail,  the  Committee 
might  fund  this  project.  Given  the  restricted  amount  of  funds  available  for  State  projects, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  develop  an  arrangement  whereby  local  units  of  government  spon- 
sored the  program,  and  paid  the  Division  for  it;  the  Committee  could  then  fund  the  local 
units.  It  would  have  to  be  a  requirement  of  any  such  program,  however,  that  State  em- 
ployees be  included  in  the  program. 

While  it  is  suggested  that  the  Division  of  Alcoholism  take  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram (as  authorized  in  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Plan),  obviously  it  should  develop 
the  program  in  conjunction  with  the  departments  of  Correction,  Probation,  and  Parole. 
In  addition,  representatives  of  local  correctional  institutions  might  be  included. 

4.  Development  of  a  standard  procedure  on  convicted  persons  intoxication  information 
in  Probation  Reports. 

Currently,  probation  officers  prepare  presentence  reports  on  persons  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime.  These  often  include  alcoholism  information.  The  probation  depart- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  the  Division  of  Alcoholism,  should  develop  questions  to  be  in- 
cluded as  standard  procedure  in  such  a  report  regarding  the  relation  of  drinking  to  the  de- 
fendant's crime,  and  the  history  of  his  drinking.  Such  information  would  also  be  useful  for  the 
study  projects  of  project  #3,  The  information  in  the  presentence  report  should  be  communi- 
cated to  prison,  probation,  and  ultimately  parole  authorities. 

5.  Demonstration  projects  for  segregation  of  and  rehabilitation  of  intoxicated  crimi- 
nals at  prison. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  to  develop  efficient  and  useful  proce- 
dures for  identifying  and  isolating  prisoners  with  drinking  problems.  Second,  it  is  to  develop 
effective  programs  for  dealing  with  such  prisoners.  The  development  of  procedures  might 
be  expected  to  occur  relatively  quickly,  and  these  could  then  be  applied  in  other  institutions. 
Rehabilitation  programs  would  not  pass  out  of  the  experimental  stage  so  soon,  one  suspects, 
and  more  institutions  could  undertake  them. 

The  main  requirements  for  this  project  are:  1)  that  procedures  be  specified,  and  followed 
with  some  outside  check  to  ensure  that  this  is  happening.  Modification  of  procedures  with 
experience  would  be  expected.    2)  While  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  specify  the  type  of  experi- 
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mental  program — work  release, psychiatrists,  counselling,  chemicals,  whatever — there  should 
be  some  assurance  that  the  program  has  a  chance  of  success.  The  presentation  of  any  pro- 
gram must  be  accompanied,  therefore,  with  a  theoretical  argument  as  to  why  it  Is  expected 
to  succeed;  evidence,  if  any,  of  its  use  elsewhere  (those  which  have  succeeded  elsewhere  will 
receive  preference);  and  assurance  that  the  program  will  be  adequately  financed,  operated, 
and  supervised.  Sponsorship  of  such  programs  could  well  come  from  cities  and  towns  or 
counties,  as  well  as  the  State. 

6.  Experimental  Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Project 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  determine  what  types  of  intoxicated  criminals  may  safely 
be  released  from  the  criminal  justice  system  to  a  non-penal  rehabilitation  setting  as  might 
be  provided  under  the  comprehensive  alcoholism  bill.  The  first  requirement  is  that  a  re- 
habilitation program  approved  by  the  Division  of  Alcoholism  be  established.  The  second  is 
that  careful  attempts  at  defining  relevant  criteria  and  categories  of  persons  to  be  released  to 
this  program  be  made.  The  third,  once  the  project  begins,  is  to  modify  the  criteria  and  cate- 
gories in  the  light  of  administrative  experience.  Since  the  purpose  is  to  find  the  broadest 
possible  categories  and  criteria,  the  project  would  not  be  satisfactory  until  It  tested  the  limits; 
if  it  simply  settled  on  categories  which  appear  to  pose  no  problem,  and  failed  to  experiment 
further,  the  project  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  success  or  failure  of  a  particular  set  of 
criteria  or  classifications  would  not  be  judged  by  rehabilitative  success,  since  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that,  at  least  at  the  start,  success  would  be  low  in  any  event,  and  it  might  be  expected 
that  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation  are  not  particularly  related  to  the  release  criteria. 
Rather,  success  or  failure  would  be  judged  by  the  ability  of  the  rehabilitation  program  and  its 
personnel  to  deal  with  the  criminal  in  a  non-penal  setting  with  danger  to  itself  or  the  com- 
munity. This  project  could  be  undertaken  on  a  community  level.  It  would  require  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  judges,  of  course,  as  well  as  other  system  personnel. 

7.  A  demonstration  project,  modelled  after  the  Manhattan  Bowery  Project,  using  agencies 
other  than  the  police  to  pick  up  drunks  in  districts  with  high  concentration  of  unattached  alco- 
holics. 

8.  Projects  undertaken  within  the  scheme  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  Plan  might 
be  supported. 

9.  Civil  education,  especially  among  bartenders,  should  be  carried  out,  perhaps  by 
citizens  groups  such  as  the  National  Safety  Council. 

APPENDIX  C 


AUTO  THEFT 


CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE 

•If  the  State  is  to  begin  coping  adequately  with  crime,  it  must  analyze,  In  addition  to  the 
institutions  of  the  criminal  justice  system,  the  crimes  with  which  that  system  deals.  Only 
by  understanding  the  nature  of  each  crime  and  of  those  who  commit  it  can  the  State  develop 
an  optimal  strategy  for  dealing  with  crime.  While  time  has  prevented  any  such  "strategy" 
papers  from,  being  included  in  the  first  year  plan,  an  example  of  the  approach  under  con- 
sideration can  be  given.  Some  analysis  of  auto  theft  has  been  undertaken,  and  a  fairly  full 
statistical  picture  of  the  problem  has  been  developed  and  can  be  found  in  the  section  on 
Nature  and  Scope  of  the  Crime  Problem. 

While  not  a  major  crime  in  the  degree  of  harm  it  causes  to  victims,  auto  theft  is  a  serious 
problem  because  of  its  frequency,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  and  its  impact  on  persons 
other  than  the  victim,  thief,  and  criminal  justice  system  personnel.    In  Massachusetts,  auto 
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theft  is  the  second  most  frequently  committed  "major"  crime  according  to  the  F.B.I. ;  in 
Boston,  it  is  first.  And  Massachusetts  has  the  nation's  highest  rate  of  auto  theft.  Auto  theft 
has  a  particularly  wide  impact  because  stolen  cars  have  a  disproportionate  number  of  acci- 
dents and  because  the  sale  of  stolen  cars  to  otherwise  law-abiding  people  is  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly widespread  phenomenon. 

Analysis  of  auto  theft  must  begin  with  the  realization  that  two  very  different  types  of  theft 
are  involved.  One,  by  far  the  most  frequent,  is  unauthorized  use,  in  which  a  youth  takes  a  car 
for  a  drive  and  after  the  gas  runs  out  or  he  tires  of  it,  abandons  it.  Abandonment  of  stolen 
cars  probably  accounts  for  the  very  high  rate  of  recovery.  In  1967,  26,306  recoveries  out  of 
30,109  stolen  vehicles  were  made  in  Massachusetts.  Associated  with  unauthorized  use  are 
relatively  casual  methods  of  entry  and  ignition.  A  Justice  Department  survey  of  convicted 
auto  thieves  found  that  75.9  percent  of  the  stolen  cars  had  unlocked  doors;  only  8.4  percent 
of  the  stolen  cars  were  actually  forced  open.  63.9  percent  of  the  stolen  cars  were  started 
either  with  a  key  left  in  the  car  or  with  an  ignition  left  unlocked.  Another  10  percent  were 
started  with  master  or  legally-obtained  keys,  and  10  percent  with  illegally-obtained  keys. 
Thus,  only  about  16  percent  of  stolen  cars  were  started  by  tinkering  with  the  ignition  system. 

The  second  type  of  auto  theft  is  professional.  The  professional  thief  permanently  appro- 
priates the  vehicle,  usually  for  resale  in  another  State.  Recoveries  are  therefore  few,  and 
the  best  measure  of  increasing  professional  theft  is  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of  recoveries 
to  stolen  vehicles  in  recent  years.  The  professional's  methods  of  theft  also  differ  from  those 
of  the  unauthorized  user.  The  professional  carefully  selects  his  car;  some  rings  have  de- 
livered on  order.  He,  therefore,  cannot  depend  on  the  happenstance  of  an  open  door  or  an 
available  ignition  key. 

The  differences  in  the  nature,  motives,  and  methods  of  auto  thieves  suggest  that  distinct 
strategies  for  dealing  with  each  are  necessary.  For  the  unauthorized  user,  opportunity  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  factor  in  causing  the  theft;  consequently,  one  might  expect 
measures  to  reduce  that  opportunity  to  have  the  greatest  immediate  effect.  One  would, 
therefore,  examine  the  areas  of  access,  entry,  and  ignition  to  determine  how  these  could  be 
made  less  accessible  to  the  roving  youth.  His  relatively  casual  motive  might  also  be  ex- 
pected to  affect  the  method  of  dealing  with  him  upon  apprehension. 

A  brief  survey  of  preventive  possibilities  suggests  that  steps  now  being  taken  by  the  auto- 
mobile companies  at  federal  insistance,  such  as  installing  steering  locks  and  warning  sys- 
tems to  prevent  keys  being  left  in  the  ignition,  might  have  a  major  immediate  impact  on  un- 
authorized use.  A  prevention  program  should  also  have  an  effect  on  professionals.  But  the 
effect  would  probably  require  more  sophisticated  measures  than  would  be  necessary  for  the 
casual  thief  alone,  and  in  any  event,  professionals  have  alternate  methods,  such  as  using 
stolen  credit  cards,  for  obtaining  vehicles. 

The  main  vulnerability  of  professionals  would  appear  to  be  in  marketing.  The  profes- 
sional thief  steals  to  sell;  he  finds  buyers  because  of  their  belief  that  they  will  not  be  caught, 
even  though  they  register  their  cars  and  have  them  inspected.  But  this  system  of  registra- 
tion and  inspection  provides  a  prime  opportunity  for  identifying  stolen  vehicles.  One  would, 
therefore,  search  for  ways  to  make  this  point  at  which  detection  of  a  stolen  vehicle  is  more 
likely.  The  nature  of  the  professional  thief's  motivation  would  also  have  consequences  for 
his  treatment  upon  apprehension. 

This,  then,  is  the  type  of  analysis  which  will  be  pursued  with  respect  to  individual  crimes 
in  future  plans.  Unfortunately,  auto  theft  is  unusual  in  that  a  great  deal  of  data  with  respect 
to  thieves  and  methods  has  been  gathered;  other  crimes  will  probably  require  considerably 
more  independent  research  before  a  strategy  can  be  mapped, 
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APPENDIX  D 

CONSUMER  CRIME 

While  this  Plan  does  not  cover  the  matter,  the  Committee  considers  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant areas  of  crime  to  be  crimes  against  the  consumer.  These  include  most  forms  of 
white  collar  crime — "occupational  crimes  committed  in  the  course  of  their  work  by  persons 
of  high  status  and  social  repute"  (The  Challenge  of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society.  p.47)~and  also 
those  criminal  practices  such  as  fraud,  swindling,  obtaining  property  under  false  pretenses, 
loan  sharking,  and  deceptive  advertising. 

Crimes  against  the  consumer  are  not  generally  considered  as  serious  as  the  more  com- 
monly known  crimes  of  robbery,  assault,  rape,  or  murder.  Yet,  it  can  be  convincingly  argued 
that  the  economic  and  personal  harm  resulting  from  crimes  against  the  consumer  far  exceed 
that  resulting  from  more  conventional  crimes,  and  that  indeed  these  crimes,  by  often 
enlisting  the  legal  processes  of  society  and  involving  persons  marked  with  high  social  status 
and  approval,  do  more  harm  to  the  average  individual's  sense  of  justice  and  respect  for  the 
social  order  than  do  all  the  violent  and  personal  crimes.  On  the  economic  end,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Justice  has  noted  that,  "The 
price-fixing  of  29  electrical  equipment  companies  alone  probably  cost  utilities,  and  therefore, 
the  public,  more  money  than  is  reported  as  stolen  by  burglars  in  a  year".  (The  Challenge 
of  Crime  in  a  Free  Society,  p.  48).  While  only  estimates  are  available,  various  sources  have 
placed  the  economic  loss  occasioned  by  other  types  of  crime  against  the  consumer;  it  is  esti- 
mated, for  example,  the  $2  billion  a  year  is  spent  on  counterfeit  brand  name  goods,  $1 
billion  for  phony  household  repairs,  and  $1  billion  for  medical  quackery.  While  in  some  in- 
stances the  consumer  may  not  realize  he  has  been  robbed,  in  many  others  he  does,  and  the 
effect  is  comparable  to  that  of  burglary  or  robbery. 

Unfortunately,  crimes  against  the  consumer  can  entail  other  than  economic  loss.  Quackery 
and  the  sale  of  counterfeit  drugs  endanger  the  lives  of  thousands  of  people  each  year.  In 
addition,  defectively  made  or  serviced  products,  dangerous  products,  and  adulterated  food 
among  other  trade  items,  endanger  the  public  daily.  While  the  number  of  victims  from  these 
practices  cannot  be  known  with  certainty,  Senator  Warren  Magnuson,  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  has  pointed  out  that  60,000  people  are  killed  in  nonvehicular  accidents 
a  year,  with  nine  million  other  suffering  disabling  injuries.  Among  the  accidents  which  occur, 
he  noted: 

"One  hundred  thousand  persons  will  be  mangled  or  killed  while  operating  power  mowers, 
countless  others  by  tools  in  the  workshop.  About  100,000  people  will  be  cut,  disfigured,  or 
fatally  injured  while  walking  through  glass  doors.  Twelve  thousand  persons  will  die,  and 
150,000  will  suffer  excruciating  pain  and  often  lifelong  scars  from  fires,  resulting  from  a 
match  or  lighted  cigarette  dropped  on  flammable  clothing  or  upholstery.  At  least  1,000  will 
be  electrocuted  and  many  more  burned  and  injured  by  faulty  electrical  equipment.  Babies  will 
strangle  in  ill-designed  cribs;  women  will  be  poisoned  by  the  noxious  fumes  of  cleaning 
fluids;  whole  families  will  be  asphyxiated  by  carbon  monoxide  from  faulty  heaters;  young- 
sters will  be  cut,  blinded  and  killed  by  dangerously  designed  toys.  The  list  could  go  on  almost 
endlessly."  The  Dark  Side  of  the  Market  Place,  p.  125. 

A  significant  proportion  of  these  accidents  occur  as  a  direct  result  of  violation  of  law  or 
regulation,  and  others  undoubtedly  occur  because  needed  laws  and  rules  have  not  been 
enacted. 

These,  then,  are  the  direct  harms  caused  by  crimes  against  the  consumer.  But,  as  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  said,  perhaps  the  most  serious  effect  of  these 
crimes  is  the  moral  one. 
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It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  prestigious  companies  that  flout  the  law  set  an  example 
for  other  businesses  and  influence  individuals,  particularly  young  people,  to  commit  other 
kinds  of  crime  on  the  ground  that  everyone  is  taking  what  he  can  get.  If  businessmen  who  are 
respected  as  leaders  of  the  community  can  do  such  things  as  break  the  Antitrust  Laws  or 
rent  dilapidated  houses  to  the  poor  at  high  rents,  it  is  hard  to  convince  the  young  that  they 
should  be  honest,    (p.  48) 

In  addition,  the  victims  of  such  crimes,  upon  finding,  as  they  often  do,  that  they  have  no 
legal  recourse,  can  hardly  hold  the  existing  social  order  in  high  regard.  It  was  noted  in  the 
Yale  Law  Journal  that: 

"The  riots   in  Harlem,  Watts,  and  Philadelphia  resulted  in  part  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  poor  consumer;  the  arson  and  looting  was  directed  almost  exclusively  at  those  businesses 
associated  with  sharp  selling  practices,  excessive  prices,  exorbitant  credit  charges,  or  poor 
quality  merchandise  and  service." 
Note,  "Consumer  Legislation  and  the  Poor,"  76  Yale  L.J.  745,  746  (1967). 

Unfortunately,  crimes  against  the  consumer  present  extremely  difficult  problems  for  law 
enforcement.    Laws  may  be  inadequate.    As  Senator  Magnuson  has  written: 

"Most  of  our  laws  on  dishonest  selling  were  designed  long  ago  to  catch  and  punish  a  few 
'hardened    criminals'   and   not   to   cope   with   the  vast  web  of  subtle  deceits  and  credit  mer- 
chandising abuses  that  characterizes  the  businesses  of  today's  'soft-sell' swindlers."  (Mag- 
nuson and  Carper,  The  Dark  of  the  Market  Place,  p.  26) 

Enforcement  may  be  difficult,  because,  as  the  President's  Commission  noted: 

"The  offenses  are  often  extremely  hard  to  detect.  .  .Merely  determining  whether  or  not 
an  offense  has  been  committed  frequently  involves  extremely  complicated  factual  investiga- 
tion and  legal  judgement."    (p.  48) 

But, 

"even  when  a  law  enforcement  official  believes  that  a  particular  scheme  has  been  made 
actionable  by  statute,  he  often  does  not  prosecute  because  of  a  widely  held  belief  that,  except 
in  the  most  egregious  circumstances,  fraudulent  operators  should  not  be  treated  like  crimi- 
nals."   Comment,  114  U.  Pa.  L.  Rev.  395,  426. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  criminal  laws  in  the  area  of  crimes  against  consumers,  while  it- 
self perhaps  remediable  in  some  cases,  also  causes  the  question  of  what  other  measures  can 
be  used  to  curb  the  undesirable  conduct  and  protect  consumers.  The  criminal  law  questions 
cannot  be  considered  in  isolation  from  these  other  possibilities. 

The  area  encompassed  by  crimes  against  the  consumer  is  obviously  a  vast  one.  The 
President's  Crime  Commission  found  the  problem  too  large  to  grapple  with  in  the  time  it 
had,  since  specific  recommendations  "would  require  separate  analysis  of  virtually  every  as- 
pect of  the  American  economy  and  its  regulatory  laws."  This  Committee,  however,  con- 
sidering the  importance  of  the  problem,  and  also  considering  that  its  concerns  encompass 
but  one  State  and  that  its  time  is  not  so  limited  as  was  the  President's  Commission,  does 
intend  in  the  coming  years  to  study  and  recommend  action  respecting  crimes  against  con- 
sumers. While  the  task  is  large,  the  way  has  been  partially  indicated  by  the  President's 
Commission,  which  suggested  that  the  first  step  should  include: 

"studies  to  conduct  research  into  the  scope  of  illegal  and  immoral  conduct;  consider 
noncriminal  sanctions  to  deal  with  it;  propose  methods  for  strengthening  administrative 
agencies;  explore  the  need  for  higher  penalties,  including  both  fines  and  jail  sentences,  for 
serious  violations;  and  discover  whether  new  substantive  law  is  needed  to  deal  with  harm- 
ful activity  that  is  not,  or  may  not,  now  be  illegal."    (p.  48) 
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FOOTNOTES  FOR  VOLUME  II 

Mass.  Rev.  Stat.  1836,  chapters  124-132.  Of  the  158  sections  in  these  chapters,  112 
were  derived  from  earlier  session  laws  going  back  to  the  "Capital  Laws"  of  the  Body  of 
Liberties  of  1641,  and  46  were  newly  drafted  by  the  Commissioners  to  fill  gaps  found 
when  the  earlier  statutes  were  organized  into  the  first  systematic  revision  ever  attempted 
in  this  field.  The  task  of  the  Commissioners  as  they  saw  it,  was  "to  revise  the  general 
statutes  of  the  Commonwealth"  (id.  p.  vi).  The  Preamble  to  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
reads:  "WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  that  the  General  Statutes  of  this  Commonwealth  should 
be  consolidated  and  arranged  in  appropriate  titles,  chapters  and  sections;  that  omissions 
and  defects  therein  should  be  supplied  and  amended;  and  that  the  whole  should  be  rendered 
concise,  plain  and  intelligible  *  *  *",  well  expresses  the  limited  purposes  of  the  re- 
vision. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Tercentenary  Edition  expressly  states  "that  this  edition  is  not  a 
revision  of  the  general  statutes  of  the  commonwealth.* '  The  mandate  of  the  General  Court 
directed  the  counsel  who  prepared  it  only  "to  make  recommendations  for  the  correction 
of  errors,  omissions,  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  therein  which  may  come  to  their 
attention."   G.  L.  Ter.  Ed.  1932,  p.  iii. 

This  figure  of  280  new  or  amended  sections  counted  a  section  but  once,  even  though  it 
had  been  amended  several  times  during  the  period. 

The  California  project  is  particularly  extensive,  with  four  Reporters  working  since  1963 
under  a  Joint  Legislative  Committee  for  Revision  of  its  1872  Penal  Code. 

The  Final  Draft  of  the  Michigan  Revised  Criminal  Code  was  published  in  September, 
1967.  Its  provisions  draw  heavily  upon  the  New  York  Revised  Penal  Law  of  1965  and 
the  Model  Penal  Code  of  1962,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  upon  the  Illinois  Criminal  Code  of 
1961. 

The  proposed  Official  Draft  of  the  Model  Penal  Code  is  available  in  paperback  form  from 
the  American  Law  Institute,  101  North  33rd  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19104.  No  definitive 
edition  of  text  and  up-dated  commentaries  has  yet  been  published. 

Robinson  v.  California,  1962,  370  U.S.  660,  as  to  punishment  of  disease;  Lambert  v. 
California,  1957,  355  U.S.  225.  as  to  mistake  of  law;  and  Smith  v.  California,  1959,  361 
U.  S.  147,  as  to  mistake  of  fact. 

The  growth  of  the  concept  of  due  process  as  requiring  counsel  for  indigent  defendants  is 
a  good  example.  The  course  of  decision  is  summarized  in  Gideon  v.  Wainwright,  1963, 
372  U.S.  335.   See  especially  the  concurring  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. 

Wechsler,  The  Challenge  of  a  Model  Penal  Code,  65  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1097  at  1100-1101, 
1952. 


The  doctrine  that  a  reasonable  belief  one's  spouse  is  dead  is  no  defense  in  bigamy  is  a 
Massachusetts  creation,  going  back  to  Com.  v.  Marsh,  1844,  7  Mete.  472.  It  has  been 
repudiated  in  §  230.1  of  the  Model  Penal  Code. 
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The  Massachusetts  procedure  for  determining  the  voluntariness  of  confessions  was  ap- 
proved in  Jackson  v.  Denno,  1964,  378  U.S.  368. 

Wechsler,  op.  cit.  supra  note  9. 

Quoted  from  Introductory  Statement  of  Advisory  Committee,  in  Proposed  Minn.  Crime. 
Code  Pamphlet,  West  Publishing  Co.,  1962,  pp.  xi-xii. 


251  Pound,  The  Causes  of  Popular  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Administration  of  Justice,  29, 
A.B.A.  Reports  395  at  408,  1906. 

252  Fox,  Statutory  Criminal  Law:  The  Neglected  Part,  1961,  52  Jour.  Cr.  L.,  Crim.  &  P.S., 
392-404. 

253  See  Com.  v.  Mixer.  1910,  207  Mass.  141,  31  L.R.A.,  N.S.  467,  93  N.E.  249,  for  a  list  of 
some  early  statutes  held  to  carry  absolute  liability. 

254  G.L.  c.  2  §  7  imposes  a  fine  of  $50  for  violation,  increased  to  $100  if  done  disguised,  or 
secretly  at  night. 

255  G.L.  c.  131    §  117A  imposes  a  $50-$100  fine  for  violation. 

2^  The  common  law  felony  murder  rule  is  still  in  force  in  Massachusetts.  "To  make  out 
a  case  of  murder  it  was  necessary  only  to  establish  that  the  defendant  had  committed  a 
homicide  while  engaged  in  the  commission  of  a  felony."  Com.  v.  Balliro,  1965.  Mass. 
Adv.  Sh.  1145,  209  N.E.  2d  308.  In  Com.  v.  Mink,  1877,  123  Mass,  422,  a  manslaughter 
conviction  was  affirmed  where  a  woman  accidentally  shot  and  killed  her  fiance  while  he 
was  trying  to  prevent  her  from  committing  suicide. 

257  Massachusetts  early  adopted  the  M'Naghten  test  of  1843,  supplemented  by  irresistible 
impulse.  Com.  v.  Rogers,  1844,  7  Metcalfe  (48  Mass.)  500.  The  present  law,  with  pro- 
vision for  full  psychiatric  testimony,  has  been  most  recently  restated  and  updated  in 
Com.  v.  McHoul,  1967  Mass.  Adv.  Sh.  867, N.E.  2d . 

258  Accessories  are  defined  in  G.L.  c.  274  §  §  3-5.  The  English  common  law  rules  laid 
down  by  Hawkins  and  Foster  still  govern  the  definition  of  principals  in  Massachusetts, 
although  the  distinction  between  principals  in  the  second  degree  and  accessories  before 
the  fact,  urged  by  Wester  in  Com.  v.  Knapp,  1830,  9  Pick.  (26  Mass.)  496  at  516,  has 
been  abolished  by  G.L,  c,  274  §  2. 

259  Tne  on2y  genera  statute  on  this  question  is  G.L.  c.  4  §  7,  providing  that  the  words 
"person"  and  "whoever"  in  statutes  shall  include  corporations.  How  far  corporations 
are  criminally  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  agents,  and  how  they  can  be  punished  for 
crimes  carrying  only  imprisonment  (such  as  G.L.  c.  627  §  §1,3,  5,  7-9  on  forgery) 
are  not  spelled  out  in  the  decisions. 
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More  than  a  century  ago  Massachusetts  held  that  the  felony  murder  rule  does  not  permit 
convicting  a  felon  for  the  death  of  any  person  (victim  or  co-felon)  killed  by  someone 
resisting  the  commission  of  the  felony.  See  Com.  v.  Campbell,  1863,  7  Alden  (89  Mass.) 
541,  followed  in  Com.  v.  Balliro,  1965  Mass.  Adv.  Sh.  1145,  209  N.E.  2d  308.  But  other 
problems  remain. 

G.  L.  c.  274  §  6  defines  attempt  in  common  law  terms.  The  limitations  of  liability  ex- 
pressed by  Holmes,  C.  J.  in  Com.  v.  Peaslee,  1901,  177  Mass.  267,  59  N.E.  55,  have 
been  removed  in  certain  arson  cases  by  G.L.  c.  266  §  5A.  While  solicitation  to  commit 
a  felony  was  held  to  be  a  common  law  crime  in  Com.  v.  Flagg,  1883,  135  Mass.  545,  its 
definition  remains  obscure,  and  there  are  a  number  of  specific  statutes  covering  "coun- 
selling" the  commission  of  various  crimes. 

The  Massachusetts  statutes  do  not  define  the  crime  nor  do  they  fix  any  specific  punish- 
ment for  it.  Presumably  G.L.  c.  279  §  5  applies,  allowing  punishment  which  "conforms 
to  common  usage  and  practice."  See  Com.  v.  Stasiun,  1965,  349  Mass.  38,  206  N.E.2d 
672. 


263  Tne  common  law  test  is  restated  in  Com.  v.  Mekalian,  1963,  346  Mass.  496,  194  N.E.2d 
390o  Most  states  go  much  further,  particularly  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  arresting  officer.  See  State  v.  Smith,  1962,  37  N.J.  481,  181  A.2d 
761. 

264  Massachusetts  law  does,  not  define  the  extent  to  which  force  can  be  used  in  law  enforce- 
ment.   Compare  the  detailed  provisions  in  Model  Penal  Code   §  3.07. 

265  There  is  one  tort  case  giving  a  defense  unless  "a  reasonable"  man  in  the  position  of 
the  person  obeying  it  would  perceive  its  unlawful  quality."  Neu  v.  McCarthy,  1941,  309 
Mass.  17,  36  N.E.2d  382. 

266  Tne  common  law  standard  for  self  defense  goes  back  to  Com.  v.  Bush,  1873,  112  Mass. 
280,  though  there  are  more  recent  cases.  The  defense  of  others,  established  as  justifi- 
cation in  Com.  v.  Crotty,  1865, 10  Allen  (92  Mass.)  403,  remains  in  a  legally  undeveloped 
form. 

267  Duress  as  a  defense  was  established  generally  in  Com.  v.  Elwell,  1840,  2  Mete.  (43 
Mass.)  190.  The  ancient  presumption  of  coercion  of  a  wife  in  her  husband's  presence 
still  persists  as  an  anachronism  in  our  modern  egalitarian  society;  see  Com.  v.  Helf- 
man,  1927,  258  Mass.  410,  155  N.E.2d  448.  But  to  what  crimes  it  extends,  and  the  solu- 
tion to  the  companion  problem  ofnecessity,areas  yet  untouched  by  court  or  legislature. 

2^8  Massachusetts  law  complies  with  the  due  process  requirements  of  Robinson  v.  Calif- 
ornia, 1962,  370  U.S.  660.  Problems  will  arise,  however,  if  recent  decisions  that 
chronic  alcoholism  is  a  constitutional  defense  find  favor  with  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
1967  Term.    See  Easter  v.  District  of  Columbia,  D.C.  Cir.  1966,  361  F.2d  50. 

269  Tnis  defense  is  stiH  undefined  in  Massachusetts,  although  its  existence  was  recognized 
in  Com.  v.  DeLacey,  1930,  271  Mass.  332.  See  discussion  in  38  Rep.  Mass.  Jud.  Council 
41,  1962. 
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The  court  recently  refused  to  abolish  the  tort  immunity  of  charitable  corporations,  hold- 
ing that  a  question  of  legislative  policy  was  involved  in  Harrigan  v.  Cape  Cod  Hospital, 
1965,  349  Mass.  765,  208  N.E.2d  232. 

See  Bouie  v.  City  of  Columbia,  1964,  378  U.S.  347,  and  the  dissenting  opinion  in  Com.  v. 
Ladd,  1960,  402  Pa.  1964,  166  A.2d  501. 

One  of  the  strong  arguments  for  the  adoption  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  was  to 
harmonize  the  various  statutes  on  the  subject,  and  decide  some  200  questions  which  were 
left  open  by  the  Negotiable  Instruments  Law  and  the  Uniform  Sales  Act. 


273  Model  Penal  Code,  tentative  draft  4  (1955),  p.  106  lists  the  first  17  states  to  abolish 
common  law  crimes.  Abolition  is  also  provided  for  in  the  Model  Penal  Code,  §1.05, 
(1962),  p.  8  (official  draft). 
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G.  L.  c.  2  §  7.  The  maximum  is  doubled  if  the  act  is  done  "while  in  disguise  or  secretly 
in  the  nighttime."    Ibid. 

G.L.  c.  94  §  §  212  and  217  A. 

See  the  thoughtful  article  on  the  use  of  fines  in  Massachusetts  by  Barrett,  the  Role  of 
Fines  in  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in  Massachusetts,  48  Mass.  L.Q.  435- 
452,  1963. 


277  There  are  no  more  expert  draftsmen  to  be  found  than  in  the  legislature,  the  offices  of 
the  Senate  and  House  Counsel,  and  the  Legislative  Research  Bureau. 

278  G.L.  c.  266   §  30. 

279  G.L.  c.  266  §  §  23,  24,  25,  27,  27 A,  28,  30,  32,  33,  34,  38,  39,  40,  41,  42,  50,  51-59,  64- 
67,  73-77,  80-88  and  111A. 

280  Thus  the  maximum  penalty  for  obstructing  an  election  registrar  is  $100  (G.L.  c.  56  § 
47);  for  interfering  with  an  election  supervisor  it  is  6  months  (c.  54  §  23);  but  it  is  one 
year  for  interfering  either  with  a  supervisor  of  registration  (c.  51   §  54)  or  an  election 
officer  (c.  56   §  48). 

The  maximum  penalties  for  interference  with  inspections  similarly  have  a  wide  range — 
$50  for  the  director  of  milk  inspection  (c0  94  §  31);  $300  for  a  milk  inspector  (c.  94  § 
38);  and  one  year  for  officials  in  coal  inspection  (c„  94  §  249-B). 

Obstructing  an  officer  entering  a  pool  room  rates  at  most  $20  (c.  140  §  201);  but  for  an" 
officer  inspecting  the  books  of  an  auto  dealer  it  is  up  to  one  year  (c.  140  §  67). 

Hindering  an  inspector  for  the  age  discrimination  law  merits  only  $200  (c,  149  §  24E), 
but  for  the  general  anti-discrimination  law  it  is  one  year  (c,  151B  §  14A). 

281  G.L.  c.  266  §  116A. 

282  G.L.  c.  266   §  108. 

283  Shaw  v.  D.P.P.,  (1962)  A.C.  220,  (1961)  2  W.L.R.,  (1961)  2  ALL  Eng.Rep.  446.  A  later 
case  open  to  the  same  criticism  is  Sykesv.  D.P.P.,  (1961)  3  All  Eng.Rep.  33,  establish- 
ing the  present  existence  of  the  common  law  misdemeanor  of  misprision  of  felony. 

284  See  Davies,  The  House  of  Lords  and  the  Criminal  Law,  1961,  6  Jour.  Soc.  Pub.  Teachers 
of  Law  (NS)  104. 
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See  M.P.C.  §  §241.5  (false  reports  to  public  officials);  241  (tampering  with  public 
records  and  information);  242.2  (resisting  legal  arrest);  243.2  (speculating  or  wagering 
on  official  action  or  information);  213.4  (certain  types  of  sexual  assault);  and  223.0(6) 
(larceny  of  intangible  choses  in  action  and  credit  cards). 

Thus  in  most  states  persons  committing  crimes  punishable  by  more  than  1  year  are 
felons  and  may  be  arrested  by  a  police  officer  with  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  them 
guilty.  In  Massachusetts  such  persons  are  misdemeanants,  unless  their  crimes  are 
punishable  by  more  than  2  1/2  years,  and  with  a  few  exceptions,  they  cannot  be  thus  ar- 
rested unless  they  are  committing  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  presence  of  the  arresting 
police  officer.    See  Com.  v.  Mekalian,  1963,  346  Mass.  496,  194  N.E.2d  390. 

Model  Penal  Code  §  1.04. 

Bills  which  would  permit  a  sentence  up  to  2  1/2  years  in  the  House  of  Correction  in  26 
of  these  40  felonies  were  submitted  to  the  1966  and  1967  legislatures.  Although  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Delegates  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  they  were  not  adopted. 

Thus  embezzlement  by  a  treasury  official  under  G.L.  c.  266  §  50  carries  a  maximum  of 
life  imprisonment;  if  done  by  a  bank  officer  or  employee,  15  years  under  §  52;  and  if  done 
by  a  city,  county  or  town  officer,  10  years  under  §  51. 
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Assault  with  Intent  to  murder  under  G.L.  c.  265    §  15  and  assault  (not  being  armed  with 

a  dangerous  weapon)  with  intent  to  rob  both  carry  10  year  maximums. 

291  Created  in  1943  by  G.L.  c.  276  §  28A. 

292 

See  L.  Hall,  Reduction  of  Criminal  Sentences  on  Appeal,  1937,  37  Colum.  L.  Rev.  521 

762. 

293 

This  is  true  of  narcotics  offenses,  as  in  G.L.  c.  94  §  §  198A,  212,  212A  and  217.    There 

are  some  others. 

294  See  Model  Penal  Code  §  305.9. 

295  See  Model  Penal  Code  §  6.10(2). 

296  See  Model  Penal  Code  §  §  6.07  and  7.03. 
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SECTION  I 
INTRODUCTION 


The  police,  the  courts,  the  correctional 
system  and  the  noncriminal  agencies  of 
the  community  must  plan  their  actions 
against  crime  jointly  if  they  are  to  make 
real  headway  .  .  .  Furthermore,  con- 
certed and  systematic  planning  is  not  only 
a  necessary  prelude  to  action.  It  is  a  spur 
to  action.  (President's  Crime  Commis- 
sion, 1967) 

A  comprehensive  plan  to  prevent  and  control  crime 
in  Massachusetts  was  completed  in  May  of  1969, 
one  month  prior  to  this  pamphlet's  publication.  It 
has  already  served  as  a  spur  to  action.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  the  Justice  Department  has 
approved  the  plan  and  consequently,  has  awarded 
Massachusetts  $665,550  in  action  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1969. 

The  money  must  be  dispersed  among  cities  and 
towns  to  help  develop  programs  to  improve  law 
enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  Consequently,  the 
plan  and  the  proposed  action  projects  must  be  pre- 
sented to  local  communities,  and  their  applications 
and  grant  awards  made  within  six  months  of  approval 
by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  summary  docu- 
ment and  the  four  regional  conferences  scheduled 
between  June  30  and  July  3  (see  Section  V)  are 
designed  to  assist  local  communities  and  agencies  in 
making  applications  for  action  grant  funding  for  this 
first  year. 

The  history  of  the  plan's  evolvement  is  closely 
connected  to  the  history  of  its  author  —  the  Committee 
on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice.  In  September  of  1966.  Governor  Volpe  es- 
tablished the  Committee  and  gave  it  a  two-fold 
assignment:  to  develop  a  statewide  strategy  for  crime 
control  and  to  continually  recommend  and  implement 
specific  programs  to  improve  the  criminal  justice 
system.  In  the  Summer  of  1968,  the  Committee  was 
designated  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  crime  control 
plan  and  to  administer  federal  funds  made  available 
to  Massachusetts  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

Since  the  concept  of  a  criminal  justice  planning 
agency  is  new,  the  history  of  such  an  agency  must 
refer  to  the  President's  Crime  Commission,  which 
presented  in  1967  its  guidelines  for  a  massive  inter- 
governmental program  to  reduce  crime  and  improve 
criminal  justice  and  law  enforcement.  The  National 
Commission's  study  recommended  the  formation  of 
agencies  '"specifically  responsible  for  planning  im- 
provements in  crime  prevention  and  control  and 
encouraging  their  implementation."  Under  the  Crime 
Control  Act,  $464,500  has  been  allocated  for  fiscal 
year  1969  for  criminal  justice  planning  in  the  Common- 
wealth, both  State  and  local,  (see  Figure  I) 

The  philosophy  behind  criminal  justice  planning  is  a 
practical  one.  The  reduction  of  crime  within  a  State  is 
the  long-range  goal  of  innumerable  public  and  private, 
State  and  local  agencies.  In  a  system  as  vast  as  a 
State's  criminal  justice  system,  coordination  among 
agencies  rarely  exists.   Plans  and  activities  overlap 


and  contradict  one  another.  An  experimental  project 
is  repeated;  funds  are  wasted;  significant  research  is 
overlooked.  Thus,  the  I  nt's  Crime  Commission 

concluded  that  a  central  agency,  representative  ofand 
expert  in  all  parts  of  the  criminal  justice  and  law 
enforcement  process,  can  evaluate  the  entire  State 
and  local  system,  coordinate  the  efforts  of  all  depart- 
ments, and  suggest  improvements  — more  objectively 
and  efficiently. 

Figure  I 


MASSACHUSETTS  1969  TOTAL  PLANNING 
FUNDS  $516,110 


The  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  has  been 
working  to  convert  the  philosophy  behind  a  planning 
agency  into  action,  but  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Ten  months  ago,  the  Committee  began  intensive 
work  on  the  comprehensive  crime  reduction  plan  — 
utilizing  a  full-time  professional  staff,  its  technical 
advisory  committees,  and  hundreds  of  cooperating 
State,  regional,  county,  city  and  town  officials,  as  well 
as  other  public  and  private  organizations  and  persons 
concerned  with  the  system  of  criminal  justice  in 
Massachusetts. 

Specifically,  the  staff  traveled  throughout  the  State, 
surveying  criminal  justice  agencies;  discussing  law 
enforcement  problems  and  needs  with  police  chiefs, 
representatives  of  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
mayors,  sheriffs,  and  selectmen;  and  reviewing  re- 
commendations of  the  President's  CrimeCommission 
and  innovative  programs  under  way  in  other  juris- 
dictions. 

This  State-local  collaboration  was  further  achieved 
by  a  statewide  crime  control  conference  convened 
by  the  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  on  November 
30  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Amherst. 
The  conference  —  Federal  Funds  for  Crime  Control  — 
presented  the  Committee  with  an  even  broader  and 
more  intensive  local  picture.  At  the  same  time, 
the  conference  presented  the  local  and  regional 
officials  with  a  detailed  rundown  of  the  new  federal 
program,   highlighting  the   1968  crime  control  leg 


lation  and  the  planning  and  action  grants  made 
available  to  local  communities  by  this  legislation. 
In  terms  of  planned  goals,  the  conference  was  success- 
ful. Rapport  was  developed  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference among  representatives  of  the  federal.  State, 
and  local  governments:  local  officials  had  the  chance 
to  sound  off  on  the  problems  daily  plaguing  them; 
and  the  first  year's  comprehensive  plan  was  well 
on  its  way  to  a  Spring  completion. 

The  plan's  completion  means  that  implementation 
can  begin.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act,  action  projects 
are  undertaken  each  year  to  test  the  strategies  of 
the  plan.  As  these  projects  are  evaluated  and  as  new- 
knowledge  and  data  are  collected  on  the  criminal 
justice  system,  it  will  become  possible  to  measure 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Commonwealth's  total  effort. 


The  action  program  phase  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  has  begun  with  approval  of  the  plan  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  on  June  26  1969.  Obviously, 
the  needs  of  the  communities  will  be  many,  varied 
and  often  involved.  At  the  same  time,  the  amounts 
of  money  available  to  the  Commonwealth  for  first- 
year  planning  and  action  programs  are  small.  The 
important  point  to  be  made  here  Is  that  these  funds 
initiate  the  significant  first  step  in  a  long-needed  and 
long-overdue  coordinated  attack  on  crime.  The  federal 
commitment  will  grow  in  the  future,  and  so  should 
the  State  commitment. 

In  the  first  year,  although  every  city  and  town  will 
not  be  able  to  be  the  direct  recipient  of  funds,  all 
communities  should  benefit  from  the  results  of 
demonstration  programs,  new  legislation,  research 
and  planning.  The  major  emphasis  in  this  program 
will  be  to  use  federal  funds  to  test  new  techniques  for 
improving  the  Commonwealth's  response  to  crime  and 

to    use    State    and    local    resources    for   widespread 
implementation. 

Of  the  $665,550  available  to  the  Commonwealth  for 
first-year  action  programs,  75percentor$449,162will 
be  granted  by  the  Committee  to  local  units  of  govern- 
ment for  action  programs  and  demonstration  projects. 

The  overall  breakdown  on  action  funds  under  the 
Crime  Control  Act  is  depicted  in  Figure  II  and 
Figure  III.  Administration  requests  of  Congress, 
if  enacted  and  if  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  same 
basis  as  fiscal  year  1969  funds  will  result  in  an 
inflow  to  the  Commonwealth  for  fiscal  year  1970 
of  approximately  $560,000  in  planning  funds  and 
$5,174,000  in  action  funds,  a  total  of  $5,734,000. 
Massachusetts'  share  of  discretionary  funds  (funds 
set  aside  for  special  grants  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administration),  when  added  to  planning  and  action 
funds,  would  bring  the  total  fiscal  1970  federal  fund 
inflow  to  an  amount  well  over  S6, 000, 000.  The  Com- 
mittee is  basing  its  fiscal  1970  planning  on  the 
availability  of  federal  funding  of  this  magnitude. 
In  addition,  Massachusetts  will  be  receiving  minimal 
funds  in  fiscal  year  1969  and  an  increased  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  year  1970  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 


On    the    State    level,    the    Committee    on    Law  En- 
forcement will  continue  to  study  the  problem  of  crime 


and  delinquency  prevention  and  control,  will  intensify 
its  collaboration  with  cities  and  towns  in  this  area, 
and  will  undertake  research  and  action  projects 
which  have  statewide  implications. 

Figure  II 


MASSACHUSETTS  1969  TOTAL  ACTION 

FUNDS  $1,068,275 
INCLUDES  $117,450  RIOT  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  FUNDS  ALREADY  GRANTED 


Figure  III 


MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  GOVERNMENT  UNITS 
1969  ACTION  FUNDS  $265,735 
INCLUDES  S29,325  RIOT  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  FUNDS  ALREADY  GRANTED 


MASSACHUSETTS  LOCAL  AND  REGIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  UNITS  1969  ACTION  FUNDS  S802,540 
♦INCLUDES  $88,125  RIOT  PREVENTION 
AND  CONTROL  FUNDS  ALREADY  GRANTED 


The  comprehensive  plan  prepared  by  the  Committee 
'  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal 
Justice  is  a  strategy  for  action.  It  consists  of 
approximately  1,600  pages  —  beginning  with  a  des- 
cription of  what  exists  and  developing  into  an  evalua- 
tion of  what  should  exist.  But  no  section  of  the  plan 
can  be  realistically  termed  "complete."  Although  the 
Committee's  findings  have  been  extensive  and  numer- 
ous, its  most  important  finding  has  been  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  discovered  and  evaluated  in  the  compli- 
cated and  frustrating  area  of  crime  prevention  and 
control.  And  the  needs  of  shifting  and  expanding  cities 
and  towns  will  demand  constant  modification  in  a  plan 
that  must  reflect  the  changes  in  the  present  system 
and  must  predict  future  needs. 

The  summarizing  of  1,600  detail-filled  pages  is  a 
difficult  task.  It  is  hoped  that  the  next  four  sections 
will  give  the  reader  a  picture  of  the  plan's  basic 
structure  and  more  important,  the  basic  problems, 
needs  and  goals  of  the  Commonwealth's  criminal 
justice  and  law  enforcement  system.  It  should  be 
noted  here  that  throughout  the  original  plan  and 
consequently,  this  summary  of  the  plan,  the  lack 
of  critical  data  or  measures  of  effectiveness  have 
placed  severe  limitations  on  appropriate  analysis 
and  evaluation. 

Section  II,  The  Committee's  Findings,  gives  a  brief 
overview  of  the  criminal  justice  system  and  describes 


the  nature  and  scope  of  the  Commonwealth's  crime 
problem;  presents  charts  depicting  the  various  stages 
in  the  criminal  justice  process  and  the  relative 
expenditures  for  various  parts  of  the  system;  and 
analyzes  each  component  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  analysis  emphasizes  an  evaluation  of 
the  system's  problems  and  needs  covering  the  areas 
of  police,  courts,  prosecution,  defense,  the  correc- 
tional system,  citizen  action  programs,  and  criminal 
law  and  procedure. 

Section  III  summarizes  possible  program  ap- 
proaches based  on  specific  goals  and  objectives. 
Projects  may  range  from  expanding  existing  opera- 
tional programs,  to  research  and  demonstration  ef- 
forts, to  legislative  reform  or  administrative  changes. 

Section  IV  is  specifically  geared  to  local,  state  and 
regional  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  agen- 
cies. It  lists  the  specific  first-year  action  projects 
for  which  funds  are  available  with  estimates  of 
federal  grants  and  the  matching  State  and  local 
funds  required. 

Section  V  describes  to  interested  agencies  and 
departments  how  they  can  apply  for  a  grant  under 
the  Crime  Control  Act,  the  dates  of  regional  con- 
ferences for  the  purposes  of  rendering  initial  assis- 
tance on  action  grant  applications,  and  a  time  schedule 
for  action  grant  applications. 


SECTION  II  THE  COMMITTEE'S  FINDINGS 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


The  Criminal  Justice  System  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  consists  of  469  public  agencies  with 
a  total  annual  budget  of  $198,169,465  and  staff  of 
24,689  personnel.1  Figures  IV  and  V  indicate  the 
breakdown  of  costs  and  personnel  for  the  entire 
Criminal  Justice  System.  Public  expenditures  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  crime,  shown  in  Figure  VI, 
indicate  those  costs  borne  by  taxpayers  on  a  State, 
county,  and  municipal  level.  During  1966  (the  latest  year 
for  which  statewide  figures  are  available),  the  police 
received  approximately  5,500,000  calls  for  service; 
253,152  persons  were  arrested;  2  353,406  persons 
prosecuted;  and  267,381  persons  convicted.  In  addition, 
there  were  17,146  defendants  in  juvenile  cases  begun. 
The  average  daily  population  in  the  State's  37  institu- 
tions was  6,773;  on  probation  or  under  supervision, 
48,820;  and  on  parole,  3,820.  The  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  is  depicted  in  the 
General  Flow  Chart  in  Figure  VII.  Also,  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  Massachusetts  participate  in  a 
number  of  formal  interstate  programs.  These  include: 
The  New  England  State  Police  Compact  (NESPAC), 
National  Crime  Information  Center  (NCIC),  Probation 
and  Parole  Interstate  Compact,  and  the  New  England 
Interstate  Correctional  Compact. 


1.  This  information  is  based  on  fiscal  year  1969 
appropriations  for  the  State,  and  calendar  year  1968 
appropriations  for  the  counties.  Although  city  and 
town  budgets  are  prepared  on  a  calendar  year  basis, 
the  figures  presented  here  are  based  on  simple 
projections  for  fiscal  year  1969  from  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates. 


NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  CRIME 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  growing  public 
concern  both  in  Massachusetts  and  nationally  with  the 
increasing  amount  of  crime  that  is  committed  every 
year.  Because  of  this  concern,  it  is  important  to  have 
reliable  and  valid  data  to  inform  the  public  about  crime 
in  a  factual  and  precise  manner.Through  improved  data, 
the  public  can  be  informed  as  to  where  crime  is  being 
committed,  who  is  being  victimized,  and  the  possible 
measure  that  can  be  implemented  for  relieving  or 
reducing  the  crime  problem.  Aside  from  the  need  to 
serve  the  public's  generalized  interest  in  its  justice 
system,  statistics  can  also  be  used  as  educational 
tools  to  increase  the  understanding  about  the  function- 
ing of  this  country's  judicial  system  Statistics  can 
serve  to  inform  and  to  eliminate  incorrect  notions  about 
the  system's  functioning  (e.g.  "The  courts  are  dis- 
missing all  the  criminal  cases." , etc.).  They  can  also 
serve  to  point  out  and  explain  needed  reform.  Finally, 
by  inforrrrng  the  public  about  the  actual  extent  of  crime, 
it  may  be  possible  to  involve  the  community  in  intensive 

efforts  to  prevent  crime  and  rehabilitate  offenders.  In 
this  section,  the  Committee  has  attempted  to  summar- 
ize some  of  the  findings  that  have  been  elaborated  on 
more  fully  in  the  complete  comprehensive  plan.  In  the 
following  table,  Figure  VIII,  the  Committee  has  indi- 
cated the  numbers  and  rates  of  those  offenses  that 
comprise  the  F.  B.  I.'s  Index  of  Crime,  which  is  pub- 
lished  every   year    in   the    Uniform  Crime  Reports. 

2.  The  majority  of  these  arrests  were  for  traffic 
violations  (131,520  arrests)  and  drunkenness  (61,318 
arrests).  There  were  18,225  arrests  for  Part  I 
Offenses  out  of  89,055  such  offenses  estimated  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  to  have  been 
reported  to  the  police  in  Massachusetts. 
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FIGURE  VIII 

TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INDEX  OFFENSES  AND  CRIME 
RATES   IN  1967  FOR  MASSACHUSETTS 
AND  UNITED  STATES 


OFFENSE 
CLASSIFICATION 

Massachusetts 

U.  S. 

Number  of 
Offenses 

Rate 

Per  100.000 

Persons 

Rate 

Per  100,000 

Persons 

Murder  and  Non- 
Negligent  Man- 
slaughter 

154 

2.8 

6.1 

Forcible  Rape 

411 

7.6 

13.7 

Robbery 

2.818 

52.0 

102.1 

Aggravated  Assault 

3,536 

65.2 

128.0 

Burglary 

36,621 

675.5 

811.5 

Larceny 

21,269 

392.2 

529.2 

Auto  Theft 

36,180 

667.4 

331.0 

TOTAL 

100,989 

1,862.9 

1,921.7 

The  figures  are  for  1967,  as  those  for  1968  are  not 
yet  available.  Rates  for  the  entire  country  are  included 
for  comparison.  Upon  examination  of  the  table,  one 
readily  notes  that  the  crimes  of  murder  and  forcible 
rape  (crimes  that  create  widespread  fear  in  the  public 
sectors)  amount  to  slightly  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  Index  crimes,  while  the  crimes  of  bur- 
glary, larceny,  and  auto  theft  comprise  93  percent  of 
the  total.  If  robbery  and  aggravated  assault  are  com- 
bined with  murder  and  forcible  rape,  the  results  indi- 
cate that  only  7  per  cent  of  the  Index  crimes  are 
•'against  the  person."  Note  further  that  auto  theft  com- 
prises 36  percent  of  the  total  crimes.  It  should  be  evi- 
dent that  as  long  as  auto  thefts  continue  to  increase  as 
they  have  in  Massachusetts,  one  can  expect  an  overall 
increase  in  the  Index  of  Crime,  regardless  of  any  de- 
crease in  crimes  against  the  person.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  rates  for  any  one  year  tell  little  about  the  quality  of 
criminality,  it  is  apparent  that  Massachusetts  has  much 
lower  rates  (except  for  auto  theft)  than  the  rest  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  position  of  Massachusetts 
ranked  by  Index  Crimes  is  indicated  on  the  following 
graph.  (See  Figure  No.  IX)  The  disproportionate  contri- 
bution of  auto  theft  to  the  total  volume  of  crime  is 
quite  evident,  Massachusetts  having  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  first  in  auto  theft  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Data  On  Arrests  And  Offenders 

A  clearance  rate  is  the  percent  of  offenses  which  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  arrest  and  charging  of  an  offen- 
der or  offenders.  In  1967,  18  percent  of  all  Part  I 
offenses  were  cleared  by  arrest  in  Massachusetts,  a 
percentage  that  was  below  the  national  rate  of  22  per- 
cent for  the  same  year.  Furthermore,  for  the  period 
1964-67,  the  number  of  Part  I  offenses  cleared  in 
Massachusetts  declined  5  percent.  The  national  decline 
for  the  same  period  was  only  2.6  percent. 

In  general,  the  Massachusetts  clearance  rates  for 
specific  Part  I  crimes  are  lower  than  those  for  the  na- 
tion. In  only  one  crime  —  forcible  rape  —  was  the 
Massachusetts  clearance  rate  substantially  above  that 
of  the  United  States.  In  general,  clearance  rates  for 
specific  Part  I  crimes  in  Massachusetts  have  been  de- 
creasing in  recent  years. 


Offenses  cleared  by  arrest  cannot  be  used  as  an  index 
of  the  scope  of  the  crime  problem  because  clearance 
rates,  which  are  based  on  the  number  of  crimes  and 
number  of  arrests,  are  only  reported  for  the  seven  Part 
I  offenses,  which  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
totality  of  deviant  behavior.  Statistics  on  arrests  are 
reported  for  a  variety  of  29  offenses,  which  offer  a 
more  comprehensive  measure  of  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  crime  for  which  people  are  arrested  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Statistics  for  1967  show  102,086  arrests  or 
2,473  arrests  per  100,000  inhabitants.  The  national 
rate  was  3,716  per  100,000  inhabitants  for  the  same 
year. 

In  1967,  Part  I  crimes  made  up  16  percent  of  the 
arrests.  Excluding  moving  traffic  violations,  the  great- 
est bulk  of  the  arrests  were  for  drunkenness.  Arrest 
rates  for  Massachusetts  exceeded  those  of  the  nation 
for  only  two  out  of  29  categories  of  offenses  — drunk- 
enness and  offenses  against  family  and  children.  In  all 
other  categories,  national  rates  were  higher. 

The  trend  in  total  arrests  seems  inconsistent.  For 
the  period  1960  through  1966,  the  total  number  of  ar- 
rests fluctuated  from  a  high  of  284,562  in  1963,  to  a 
low  of  243,000,  in  1964  to  a  point  in  1966  which  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1960.  By  way  of  contrast,  the  to- 
tal number  of  arrests  in  the  nation  in  1966  was  8.1  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1960. 

Arrests  for  aggravated  (felonious)  assaults,  viola- 
tions of  liquor  and  narcotic  drug  laws  had  the  greatest 
increases  between  1960  and  1966.  A  consideration  of 
categories  of  crime  shows  that  arrests  for  crimes  a- 
gainst  trust  (embezzlement,  fraud,  forgery,  and  coun- 
terfeiting), vice  crimes  (prostitution,  commercialized 
vice,  gambling),  and  crimes  against  public  order  rose 
much  more  than  arrests  for  crimes  of  violence.  There 
was  not  one  property  crime  for  which  arrests  de- 
creased. 

Characteristics  Of  Offenders 

According  to  F.  B.  I.  statistics  for  the  year  1967, 
approximately  90  percent  of  offenders  arrested  in 
Massachusetts  were  male,  Caucasian,  and  over  16 
years  of  age.  Offenders  over  24  made  up  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  persons  arrested  for  fraud,  embezzlement, 
gambling,  offenses  against  family  and  children,  driving 
under  the  influence,  and  drunkenness.  The  15-17  year- 
old  group  made  up  more  than  half  of  those  arrested  for 
violations  of  local  curfew  and  loitering  laws,  and  run- 
ning away.  For  violations  of  the  narcotic  drug  laws,  and 
the  violent  crimes  of  forcible  rape,  robbery  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  the  peak  years  were  between  18  and  20. 

According  to  a  sample  of  80  Massachusetts  agencies 
representing  about  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  number  of  individuals  under  18  years  of  age 
who  come  in  contact  with  the  police  is  increasing.  A 
comparison  of  the  years  1960  with  1967  shows  that  the 
number  of  those  arrested  under  18  increased  41  per- 
cent. By  contrast,  the  number  of  arrests  of  those  18 
years  of  age  and  over  decreased  11  percent. 

Some  of  the  sharpest  contrasts  in  arrest  statistics 
are  between  males  and  females.  In  1967,  more  than  ten 
times  as  many  males  as  females  were  arrested.  In 
addition  to  shoplifting,  girls  are  also  more  likely  to  be 
charged  with  committing  crimes  against  public  order 
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(running  away,  violating  curfew  and  loitering  ordi- 
nances, engaging  in  disorderly  conduct,  getting  drunk). 
In  contrast,  the  three  offenses  for  which  boys  were 
charged  most  often  were  against  property. 


The    Geographic    Distribution 
In  Massachusetts 


Of  Criminal  Behavior 


Because  data  on  the  number  and  type  of  offenses  are 
not  available  for  every  community  in  the  Common- 
wealth, the  discussion  will  be  limited  to  those  cities 
and  towns  with  populations  in  excess  of  25,000  inhabi- 
tants. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  limitation  restricts 
the  analysis  to  only  53  of  the  Commonwealth's  351 
communities,  these  communities  account  for  62.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  population.  Furthermore,  these  same 
communities  account  for  76.3  percent  of  all  Index  of- 
fenses reported  to  the  police  in  Massachusetts,  pro- 
viding a  representative  picture  of  the  extent  of  the 
crime  problem.  This  deficiency  of  data  points  once 
more  to  the  need  for  reliable  and  available  criminal 
statistics  for  every  community  in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  53  cities  and  towns  have  been  divided  into  three 
major  classifications;  the  first  section  indicates  the 
extent  of  crime  in  those  cities  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants;  second,  those  cities  and  towns  with  popula- 
tions between  50  and  100,000  inhabitants;  third,  those 
communities  with  populations  between  25,000  and 
50,000  persons.  In  the  table  below,  Figure  X,  the  num- 
ber of  Index  offenses  has  been  indicated  for  each  city, 
showing  both  the  volume  and  rates  per  100,000  persons. 
In  addition,  the  contribution  of  each  city  to  the  State's 
population  and  Index  offenses  has  also  been  included. 

Figure  X 

TOTAL  INDEX  OFFENSES  FOR  CITIES  WITH 
POPULATIONS    OVER     100,000    PERSONS    -    (1967) 


City 

Population 

Index  Offenses 

Number  of 
Inhabitants 

Percent 

of  State 

Total 

Number 

Percent 

of  Total 

Index 

Offenses 

Rate 

Per 
100,000 
Persons 

Boston 
New  Bedford 
Springfield 
Worcester 

620,000 
100,176 
165,520 
180,341 

11.4 
1.9 
3.1 
3.3 

24,979 

3,360 

3,363 

6,118 

24.7 
3.3 
3.3 

6.1 

4052.9 
3354.1 
2031.8 
3392.5 

TOTALS 

1,066,037 

19.7 

37,820 

37.43 

3547.7 

*Except  for  Boston  all  figures  for  population  are  for 
1965,  as  these  were  the  latest  statewide  census  figures 
available. 

The  most  obvious  finding  that  emerges  is  that  the 
City  of  Boston,  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  offenses 
and  the  rate  per  100,000  persons,  comprises  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  total  Index  offenses  in  the  State. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  a  large  force  of  workers 
and  students  enters  Boston  every  day.  Although  the 
city  has  only  620,000  inhabitants,  the  influx  increases 
the  average  daily  population  up  to  a  figure  of  about 
1,500,000  persons.  There  is  no  ready  evidence  for 
determining  how  many  of  these  same  migrants  are  in- 
volved in  offenses  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Boston,  but 
it  is  obvious  that  additional  problems  are  created  for 
police  officials  in  Boston  and  its  surrounding  communi- 
ties. Although  the  above  cities  comprise  only  19. 7  per- 


cent of  the  population,  they  account  for  37.45  percent  of 
the  State" s  Index  offenses  or  twice  as  much  crime  as 
would  be  expected  if  offenses  were  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  population  in  a  community. 

Boston,  alone,  for  example,  accounts  for  almost  a 
fourth  of  the  Index  offenses,  even  though  it  contains  just 
slightly  more  than  11  percent  of  the  State's  population. 
Also,  each  of  the  four  cities  has  a  rate  of  crime  that 
exceeds  that  of  the  State.  Although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  total  rate  of  offenses  for  the  City  of  Boston  is 
affected  by  the  high  number  of  autothefts,  it  does  point 
to  the  problems  that  beset  the  large  cities  in  our 
society.  These  problems  are  further  exacerbated  by  the 
fact  that  crime  is  excessively  high  in  the  ghetto  areas 
of  large  cities.  The  extent  of  injury  and  damage  to  the 
residents  of  these  areas  is  highlighted  by  the  following 
statement  from  the  President's  Report  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  the  Administration  of  Justice,  where  it 
was  noted  that: 

One  of  the  most  fully  documented  facts 
about  crime  is  that  the  common  serious 
crimes  that  worry  people  most  —  mur- 
der, aggravated  assault,  and  burglary  — 
happen  most  often  in  the  slums  of  the 
large  cities.  Study  after  study  in  city 
after  city  in  all  regions  of  the  country 
have  traced  the  variations  in  the  rates  for 
these  crimes.  The  results,  with  monoto- 
nous regularity,  show  that  the  offenses, 
the  victims,  and  the  offenders  are  found 
most  frequently  in  the  poorest  and  most 
deteriorated  and  socially  disorganized 
areas  of  the  country. 

The  complexities  of  the  crime  problem  itself  and  the 
statistical  comparisons  of  crime  are  evident  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  Figure  XI,  where  the  rates  of  crime  are 
displayed  for  those  cities  with  population  between 
50,000  and  100,000  persons.  There  is  no  consistent  pat- 
tern among  the  cities  in  terms  of  offense  rates.  The 
rates  range  from  a  low  of  505.3  Index  offenses  per 
100,000  for  the  City  of  Weymouth,  to  a  high  of  4263.2 
for  Cambridge  —  the  highest  rate  within  the  State.  It  is 
also  important  to  note  that  the  communities  of  Brook- 
line,  Cambridge,  Quincy,  and  Somerville  —  all  with 
rates  in  excess  of  that  for  the  State —  are  contiguous  to 
Boston.  The  ability  of  any  citizen  to  travel  rapidly  from 
one  community  to  the  next  in  today's  urban  society 
makes  the  notion  of  local  communities  as  distinct  and 
autonomous  entities  with  varying  and/or  different 
qualities  of  life  obsolete.  In  spite  of  the  wide  variation 
of  rates  for  the  above  cities,  in  contrast  to  those  over 
100,000  inhabitants,  these  cities  do  not  contribute  more 
crime  than  their  proportionate  population  would  war- 
rant. With  a  population  that  comprises  some  24.6  of  the 
State's  population,  they  report  Index  offenses  amount- 
ing to  25.4  percent  of  the  total  Index  offenses  for  the 
State  —  a  difference  that  is  hardly  significant. 

When  one  examines  the  30  cities  with  populations  be- 
tween 25,000  and  50,000  persons,  depicted  in  Figure 
XII,  it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  crime  as  a  percent 
of  the  State's  total  is  less  than  what  one  would  have  log- 
ically expected  if  crime  were  distributed  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Furthermore,  only  seven  cities  have 
rates  that  are  above  the  rate  for  the  State,  with  three  of 
these  cities  being  contiguous  to  Boston,  thus  allowing 
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FIGURE  XI 

Total  Index  Offenses  for  Cities  with  Populations 

Between  50  and  100,000  Inhabitants  -  (1967) 


Population 

Index  Offenses 

City 

Number  of 
Inhabitants 

Percent  of 
State  Total 

Number 

Percent 

of  Total 

Index 

Offenses 

Rate  Per 

100,000 
Persons 

Arlington 

52,482 

1.0 

471 

.46 

897.5 

Brockton 

83,499 

1.5 

1,791 

1.80 

2,144.9 

Brookline 

53,608 

1.0 

1,896 

1.88 

3,536.8 

Cambridge 

92,677 

1.7 

3,951 

3.91 

4,263.2 

Chicopee 

58,377 

1.1 

522 

.51 

894.2 

Fall  River 

98,053 

1.8 

2,001 

2.00 

2,040.7 

Framingham 

52,369 

1.0 

778 

.78 

1,485.6 

Holyoke 

52,636 

1.0 

728 

.72 

1,383.1 

Lawrence 

69,070 

1.3 

1,342 

1.33 

1,943.0 

Lowell 

86,535 

1.6 

1,685 

1.07 

1,947.2 

Lynn 

92,653 

1.7 

2,486 

2.46 

2,683.1 

Maiden 

56,142 

1.0 

582 

.56 

1,036.7 

Med  ford 

60,429 

1.1 

732 

.72 

1,211.3 

Newton 

88,514 

1.6 

1,512 

1.50 

1,708.2 

Pittsfield 

56,511 

1.1 

566 

.60 

1,001.6 

Quincy 

87,158 

1.6 

1,770 

1.75 

2,030.8 

Somerville 

86,332 

1.6 

1,819 

1.80 

2,107.0 

Waltham 

57,134 

1.1 

807 

.80 

1,412.5 

Weymouth 

50,468 

1.0 

255 

.25 

505.3 

TOTALS 

1,334,647 

24.6 

25,694 

25.44 

1,925.1 
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for  easy  movement  from  one  to  the  other.  In  general, 
however,  the  rates  are  lower  than  those  for  the  other 
two  groups  of  communities.  Overall,  crime  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  primarily  an  urban  problem,  and  is  even 
more  pronounced  for  particular  crimes  such  as  rob- 
bery and  auto  theft. 

It  became  readily  apparent  in  this  review  that  Massa- 
chusetts must  give  high  priority  to  developing  a  viable 
data  collection  system.  Throughout  the  analysis,  some 
of  the  most  evident  deficiencies  of  the  present  system 
are  pointed  out,  with  several  possible  measures  for 
overcoming  them.  If  some  understanding  of  crime  and 
its  effect  on  the  criminal  justice  system  and  society  at 
large  is  to  be  achieved,  specific  knowledge  of  the  inci- 
dence and  location  of  criminal  events,  and  of  the 
offender  and  victim,  are  needed.  The  primary  function 
of  criminal  statistics  is  to  provide  quantitative  classi- 
fied information  regarding  both  crimes  and  criminals. 
Each  type  of  information  is  important  if  the  overall 
goals  of  this  planning  agency  are  to  be  achieved.  Thus, 
criminal  statistics  should  provide  basic  information  in 
many  fields  of  study,  and  guidance  in  the  administrative 
and  enforcement  processes. 

THE  POLICE 

The  police,  as  the  most  visible  arm  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and, in  fact,  of  government  as  a  whole, 
have,  in  recent  years,  been  more  subject  to  criticism 
and  analysis  than  any  other  public  agency.  This  wide 
range  of  criticism  is  easy  to  understand  when  it  is  re- 
cognized that  society  has  assigned  an  impossible  role  to 
the  police  to  perform.  The  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission stated  one  dimension  of  this  difficulty  as  fol- 
lows: 


Policemen  deal  with  people  when  they  are 
both  most  threatening  and  most  vulner- 
able, when  they  are  angry,  when  they  are 
frightened,  when  they  are  desperate, 
when  they  are  drunk,  when  they  are  vio- 
lent, or  when  they  are  ashamed. 


However,  citizens  are  not  of  a  single  mind  on  what 
police  should  do.  Many  citizens  who  are  justifiably 
alarmed  by  frightening  crime  rates  are  calling  for  in- 
creased police  protection  through  such  mechanisms  as 
preventive  or  tactical  patrols.  Other  groups  of  citizens, 
such  as  younger  people  and  disenchanted  members  of 
minority  groups,  are  demanding  more  freedom  to  ex- 
press their  views  and  less  intrusion  by  the  police  or 
any  other  symbol  of  authority.  Even  citizens  in  ghetto 
areas  are  not  of  one  mind  about  the  police,  and  demands 
both  for  less  police  harrassment  and  more  police  pro- 
tection are  made  by  different  elements  in  the  same 
community. 

Further,  on  the  one  hand,  there  are  pressures  to 
raise  minimum  standards  for  patrolmen.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  pressures  to  lower  standards  to  in- 
crease the  minority  group  representation  on  police 
forces.  To  improve  efficiency  of  police  services,  anar- 
gument  may  be  made  that  police  departments  should 
centralize  their  services  and  eliminate  foot  patrols.  To 
improve  police-community  relations  may  require  an 
opposite  approach,  however. 


Other  dichotomies  exist  as  well.  In  light  of  high 
crime  rates,  arguments  are  made  that  the  limited  po- 
lice resources  available  should  be  devoted  to  dealing 
with  crime  solving  only.  A  contra  argument  is  made 
that  since  the  police  are  the  only  24-hour-a-day  gov- 
ernment agency,  they  should  expand  their  services  to 
provide  specialists  in  delinquency  prevention  and  the 
resolving  of  family  crises. 

These  examples  reflect  the  inherent  problems  in- 
volved in  making  judgments  on  priorities  of  police 
problems  or  needs.  Even  further,  it  is  simply  not 
possible  to  generalize  on  law  enforcement  needs  for  all 
police  departments.  The  Boston  Police  Department  has 
different  police  problems  and  demands  placed  upon  it 
than  do  the  small  departments  in  the  western  portion  of 
the  State.  This  fact  must  be  recognized  when  priorities 
are  set  for  programs  to  improve  law  enforcement. 

There  is  another  significant  problem  faced  by  the 
Committee  in  this  initial  year  that  may  override  all 
the  others.  Sufficient  data  is  simply  not  available  now 
on  individual  police  agencies  which  can  be  utilized  to 
develop  short-and  long-term  objectives  and  programs. 
For  example,  since  few  police  departments  have  the 
funds  to  engage  in  planning  and  research,  it  is  not 
possible  for  most  departments  to  analyze  crime  pat- 
terns throughout  a  city  or  town,  to  determine  how  police 
officers  spend  their  time,  to  evaluate  organizational 
deficiencies,  to  determine  equipment  or  personnel 
needs,  or  to  evaluate  training  programs  or  community 
attitudes  toward  police  work.  Because  of  this  fact,  de- 
partments themselves  find  it  difficult  to  best  determine 
priority  resources,  programs,  or  training. 


However,  in  spite  of  the  complications  inherent  in  the 
police  role  and  the  lack  of  important  information,  suffi- 
cient suggestions  have  been  provided  by  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  from  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to 
prepare  this  plan. 

Organization 

The  ways  in  which  police  departments  are  organized 
and  relate  to  each  other  are  important  in  crime  control. 
Problems  of  police  organization  cover  a  wide 
spectrum.  In  order  to  improve  police  organization  and 
management,  many  departments  in  Massachusetts  have 
requested  support  programs  to  study  their  intradepart- 
mental  organizational  needs.  Problems  with  assign- 
ment of  personnel,  apportionment  of  the  workload,  use 
of  specialized  staff,  and  coordination  of  departmental 
units  can  be  the  problems  of  any  police  agency.  To 
overcome  the  lack  of  expertise  and  finances,  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  allow  police  departments  to 
hire   expert   consultants    to    undertake  such  studies. 

In  order  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the 
law  enforcement  system  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  all  police  departments  pool  and 
share  critically  needed  personnel  and  resources  with 
other  law  enforcement  agencies.  On  their  own.  very  few 
departments  can  afford  to  hire  the  experts  and  purchase 
the  technical  equipment  so  desperately  needed  to  run  a 
modern  police  department.  Access  to  computers  and 
civilian  technicians  will  soon  be  considered  a  necessity 
for  most  police  departments  if  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  crime  and  the  demands  of  the  community  are 
both  to  be  met  effectively  by  the  law  enforcement  sys- 
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tern  of  the  Commonwealth.  Some  departments  possess 
special  equipment  and  employ  skilled  personnel  which 
are  in  short  supply  for  other  departments.  Others  can 
only  afford  the  cost  of  these  needs  if  it  can  be  shared  by 
others.  Thus,  contiguous  police  departments  should 
jointly  engage  in  planning  for  regional  programs  and  in 
the  actual  implementation  of  pooling  and  sharing  pro- 
grams. 

Operations 

Because  the  police  function  today  is  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out,  planning  and  research  are  necessary 
components  for  larger  police  departments.  Although 
planning  and  research  efforts  are  now  common  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  few  municipalities  in  the  State  have  yet 
provided  funds  to  police  departments  to  allow  the  de- 
velopment of  any  kind  of  planning  and  research  capa- 
bility. Without  it,  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
stated  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  police  department  to 
evaluate  its  effectiveness  or  to  attempt  new  programs 
to  meet  changing  crime  problems. 

Patrol 

The  basic  component  of  any  local  police  department 
is  its  patrol  force.  The  decision  as  to  the  best  method 
to  deploy  patrol  personnel,  both  to  prevent  crime  and  to 
apprehend  offenders,  should  be  based  upon  detailed  in- 
formation on  crime  and  offenders  within  a  department's 
jurisdiction.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  the  police  in  preventing  crime,  at  the 
least,  statistics  should  be  gathered  by  police  depart- 
ments on  crime  patterns  and  the  effect  of  patrol  allo- 
cation within  a  community. 

A  related  topic  is  foot  patrol,  which  normally  is 
utilized  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  physical  presence  of 
foot  patrolmen  in  a  given  area  may  have  a  deterrent 
effect  on  those  contemplating  the  commission  of  a 
criminal  act.  Experimentation  will  have  to  be  under- 
taken to  determine  whether  the  physical  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  police  in  a  given  area  really  reduces 
crime  or  only  results  in  shifting  crime  elsewhere.  And, 
secondly,  the  police  on  foot  patrol  may  be  able  to  esta- 
blish better  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neighbor- 
hood who  may  then  be  more  willing  to  aid  the  police  in 
the  suppression  of  some  crimes  and  the  solution  of 
others.  Experiments  might  be  conducted  by  interested 
larger  communities  for  using  community  service  offi- 
cers, store  fronts,  and  community  patrols,  or  cadets  to 
work  for  a  police  department.  This  type  of  program 
might  improve  recruitment  programs,  enhance  police- 
community  relations,  expand  upon  the  ability  of  police 
to  prevent  crime  and  maintain  order,  and  provide  more 
time  to  regular  police  officers  for  tasks  more  oriented 
toward  major  crime  problems. 

Investigative  Function 

In  order  to  improve  the  investigative  capability  of  po- 
lice departments,  steps  must  be  taken:  to  insure  coor- 
dination with  the  patrol  force  and  other  segments  of  a 
police  department  along  with  coordination  with  other 
law  enforcement  agencies;  to  improve  access  to  valu- 
able information;  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  investiga- 
tive staffs;  and  to  increase  the  ability  to  locate,  pre- 
serve, and  analyze  physical  evidence.  As  of  today,  not 


enough  is  known  about  the  work  of  investigative  person- 
nel. However,  the  President's  Crime  Commission 
pointed  out  the  many  undesirable  results  from  sep- 
arating the  lines  of  command  of  investigative  per- 
sonnel and  the  patrol  force. 

When  intelligence  is  not  centralized  and 
coordinated,  staff  planning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  either  apprehending  specific 
criminals  or  solving  crime  problems, 
such  as,  for  example,  an  outbreak  of  bur- 
glaries in  some  neighborhood,  is  almost 
impossible.  When  lines  of  command  are 
kept  rigidly  separate,  it  is  difficult  to 
bring  the  resources  of  a  department  to 
bear  on  crime  solution.  Also,  consider- 
able conflict  exists  in  many  forces  be- 
tween uniformed  branch  officers  and  the 
detective  division. 

As  one  possible  solution,  the  Commission  suggested 
that  experimentation  begin  to  abolish  the  traditional 
split  in  the  police  function  and  to  attempt  new  divisions 
of  the  police  function,  such  as  the  testing  of  the  concept 
of  team  policing,  which  would  place  the  patrol  force 
and  investigative  personnel  under  common  super- 
vision. These  suggestions  must  be  tested  through 
demonstration  projects. 

Other  methods  of  improving  the  investigative  pro- 
cess, aside  from  the  combining  of  patrol  and  detec- 
tive units,  are  specialization  of  detective  personnel 
by  type  of  crime  in  larger  departments,  the  use  of 
1-man  detective  units,  and  the  development  of  regional 
investigative  teams  to  service  several  police  depart- 
ments in  a  given  area. 

In  addition,  since  the  investigative  force  should  have 
access  to  complete  information  —  not  only  on  their 
own  communities,  but  on  a  regional  basis  —  there  is 
also  a  need  for  the  establishment  of  centralized  crim- 
inal intelligence  capabilities  on  a  regional,  state- 
wide, New  England,  and  national  basis.  The  operations 
of  criminals  and  criminal  organizations  are  in  noway 
restricted  by  municipal  boundaries.  If  local  police 
departments    are    to   cope    with   these  highly  mobile 

criminals,  means  must  be  devised  to  overcome  some 
of  the  limitations  put  on  their  operations  by  municipal 
boundaries. 

The  success  of  the  investigative  function  depends  to 
an  important  extent  on  the  functioning  of  police  labora- 
tories. The  state  of  the  art  of  forensic  sciences  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  inadequate,  and  projects  to  improve 
and  expand  existing  crime  laboratories  in  Massachu- 
setts are  essential. 

In  addition,  the  development  of  a  training  program 
for  evidence  technicians  and  the  formation  of  scientif- 
ically-trained crime  scene  search  teams  is  imperative 
for  effective  law  enforcement.  At  present,  there  are 
relatively  few  police  personnel  in  the  Commonwealth 
capable  of  adequately  searching  the  scene  of  a  crime 
for  physical  evidence  for  laboratory  analysis.  The  need 
for  such  training  is  obvious,  but  to  date,  resources  have 
not  been  available  for  such  programs.  Also,  there  are 
very  few  police  personnel  with  enough  expertise  to  be 
able  to  train  others. 
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Disposition  Of  Criminal  Cases 

Once  arrests  have  been  made,  police  officers  are 
responsible  for  certain  additional  aspects  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  justice.  The  police,  for  exam- 
ple, have  a  partial  role  in  setting  initial  bail,  serving 
as  prosecutors  on  most  criminal  cases  in  the  district 
courts,  and  serving  as  witnesses.  Since  bail  is  a  con- 
stitutional right  in  many  cases,  a  police  department 
must  provide  a  full-time  officer  to  insure  that  such  a 
right  is  guaranteed  to  every  person  detained  at  the  sta- 
tion. There  is  some  question  about  the  utility  of  having 
formalized  bail  proceedings  for  all  arrested  defen- 
dants. The  cost  of  such  stationhouse  bail  setting  may, 
in  many  cases,  outweigh  the  need  and  desirability.  Con- 
sequently, experimentation  should  be  undertaken  to 
determine  better  utilization  of  police  time  in  adminis- 
tering bail  and  the  possible  use,  as  in  New  York,  of 
summons  in  lieu  of  bail  for  certain  crimes. 

In  light  of  the  complexities  and  changing  nature  of 
criminal  laws  and  procedures,  the  continual  practice 
of  having  policemen  serve  as  prosecutors  mustalsobe 
questioned.  There  should  be  sufficient  staffs  in  Dis- 
trict Attorneys'  offices  to  handle  cases  in  both  the  Dis- 
trict and  Superior  Courts.  Until  the  legislature  pro- 
vides sufficient  funds  to  increase  the  staffs  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  for  this  purpose,  the  experimental  use 
of  additional  District  Attorneys,  not  only  to  prosecute 
cases  in  the  District  Courts,  but  also  to  help  in  the 
training  of  police  officers  is  warranted. 

While  an  arresting  officer  must  necessarily  appear 
in  court  to  testify  as  to  the  circumstances  surrounding 
an  arrest,  experiments  should  be  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  steps  can  be  undertaken  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  burdens  these  appearances  impose  on  the  officer 
and  on  the  rest  of  his  department.  The  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  for  example,  recently  established  a 
demonstration  program  to  test  a  call-up  system  which 
would  allow  an  officer  to  remain  on  duty  until  it  is 
clear  his  testimony  is  needed.  Such  controlled  experi- 
mentation should  be  undertaken  in  Massachusetts  as 
well  to  insure  that  police  personnel  is  available  for  the 
maximum   amount   of  patrol  and  investigative  work. 

Recruitment 


Since  police  agencies  must  be  representative  of  and 
responsive  to  the  people  they  serve,  the  recruitment  of 
minority  group  members  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  many  police  departments.  The  active  re- 
cruitment of  black  or  Puerto  Rican  police  in  Massachu- 
setts has  begun  in  certain  communities.  For  example, 
the  Boston  Police  Department,  in  conjuction  with 
ABCD  and  Freedom  House,  recently  undertook  a  re- 
cruitment effort  in  the  disadvantaged  neighborhoods. 
The  results  to  date,  however,  have  not  met  the  need. 
The  numbers  of  mmority  group  personnel  in  the  various 
police  forces  do  not  approach  a  level  commensurate 
with  minority  group  population  percentages. 

A  fairly  new  type  of  recruitment  involves  the  Police 
Cadet  Act,  which  was  enacted  into  law  in  1967.  This  Act 
authorizes  cities  and  towns  to  appoint  "police cadets" 
for  "full-time  on-the-job  training. "  The  cadet  must  be 
a  resident  of  a  city  or  town  in  which  he  will  be  em- 
ployed, be  18-23  years  old,  be  capable  of  passing  the 
standard  police  physical  requirements,  and  be  of  "good 
moral  character."  The  two  serious  problems  with  the 
police  cadet  program  In  Massachusetts  are  the  limited 
duties  open  to  them  and  the  fact  that  there  are  only  four 
departments  now  using  the  program  (Boston,  Newton, 
Brookline,   and  Quincy).  Although  the  effectiveness  of 
cadet  programs  has  not  been  widely  demonstrated  to 
date,   experimental  programs,  which  are  linked  with 
educational  programs,  should  be  undertaken  to  stimu- 
late the  development  of  cadet  programs  as  a  means  for 
expanding  recruitment  opportunities  and  upgrading  the 
quality  of  potential  police  officers. 

Civilians  in  Massachusetts  represent  some  6.4  per- 
cent of  the  police  department  personnel,  as  contrasted 
to  the  national  averageof  10. 7 percent.  Until  now,  their 
use  both  in  technical  staff  positions  and  in  ministerial 
functions  has  been  limited.  Civilians  could,  and  should, 
be  used  for  such  tasks  as  clerical  duties,  record  duties, 
and  traffic  control,  as  well  as  meter  maids.  Further, 
in  light  of  the  present  complexity  of  the  police  task  in 
larger  cities,  skilled  civilians  should  be  hired  in  such 
fields  as  fiscal  management,  systems  analysis,  and  re- 
search and  planning. 

Selection 


Recruitment  in  Massachusetts  is  presently  con- 
ducted on  a  statewide  basis  by  the  Division  of  Civil  Ser- 
vice and  consists  primarily  of  notices  placed  upon  pub- 
lic bulletin  boards.  Far  more  must  be  done,  since  per- 
sonnel is  the  lifeblood  of  any  department.  Unfortunate- 
ly, almost  no  funds  are  now  available  at  State  or  local 
levels  for  recruitment  purposes.  Consequently,  re- 
cruitment of  qualified  young  men  has  become  a  serious 
problem.  In  view  of  present  efforts  and  present  salary 
levels,  it  is  not  surprising  that  good  men  are  staying 
away. 

A  study  of  the  September  23,  1967,  Civil  Service 
examination  revealed  that  of  the  938  persons  who  took 
the  examination,  only  17  percent  were  eligible  for  ap- 
pointment. A  further  look  reveals  that  a  disturbingly 
large  percentage  of  applicants  were  lacking  in  educa- 
tional qualifications,  were  above  the  optimum  age  for 
entrance  into  police  work,  or  possessed  employment 
records  which  raise  serious  questions  about  their  suit- 
ability for  law  enforcement  positions. 


The  selection  process  in  Massachusetts  is  essen- 
tially governed  by  Civil  Service  standards  and  the  stan- 
dards set  by  individual  towns  not  under  Civil  Service. 
The  Civil  Service  standards  have  now  been  accepted  by 
176  of  the  351  cities  and  towns.  This  includes  all  the 
cities  and  almost  all  municipalities  over  10.000  per- 
sons. Nevertheless,  the  lack  of  uniformity  and  pro- 
fessional guidelines  resulting  from  175  municipal 
authorities  setting  their  own  standards  should  be  noted. 

Under  the  present  Director  of  Civil  Service,  many 
improvements  in  selection  standards  have  been  made 
which  are  consistent  with  the  recommendations  made 
both  by  the  President's  Crime  Commission  and  by 
the  Governor's  Committee.  Intelligence  tests  have  re- 
placed rote  exams;  visual  acuity  requirements  have 
been  modified;  residency  requirements  have  been  abol- 
ished; high  school  diplomas  are  now  required  in  41 
cities  and  towns,  under  new  permissive  legislation; 
and  probationary  periods  have  been  extended  from  six 
to  nine  months.  In  addition,  the  D;vision  of  Civil  Ser- 
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vice  is  now  trying  to  obtain  an  appropriation  to  hire 
investigators  to  conduct  background  investigation  on 
applicants  for  police  positions,  is  considering  ways  to 
require  more  careful  evaluation  of  probationary  offi- 
cers, and  is  considering  the  use  of  psychiatric  tests 
for  police  applicants. 

Much  more  scientific  analysis  must  be  given  to  the 
selection  process,  however.  Existing  tests  and  physical 
requirements  must  be  evaluated  to  determine  whether 
they  are  the  most  appropriate  means  of  selecting  per- 
sonnel for  various  police  assignments.  Based  upon  this 
evaluation,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  design 
of  appropriate  medical,  psychological,  psychiatric,  and 
intelligence  tests  for  law  enforcement,  as  well  as  the 
design  of  improved  background  investigations. 

Training 

The  need  to  have  adequately  trained  police  officers 
is  an  obvious  one.  Steps  toward  more  effective  training 
programs  in  Massachusetts  have  now  begun  in  earnest. 

On  June  22,  1964,  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council  was  established,  and  the  Council  now  adminis- 
ters a  mandatory  6-week  (210  hours)  training  program 
for  all  new  policemen  serving  in  cities  and  towns 
with  a  population  over  5,000.  This  course  represents  a 
major  improvement  in  police  training  in  Massachu- 
setts. Some  departments,  however,  have  training  per- 
iods considerably  longer  than  that  required  by  the 
Council.  The  two  outstanding  examples  are  the  Boston 
Police  Department  (520  hours)  and  the  State  Police 
(547  hours).  Although  there  are  161  towns  that  do  not 
use  the  MPTC,  the  average  population  in  these  towns 
is  2,102  persons. 


In  addition,  legislation  was  enacted  in  1968  which 
permits  the  Council  to  require  all  police  officers  in 
all  towns  to  undergo  at  least  one  week  of  in-service 
training  and  to  require  supervisory  training  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  promotion.  Funds  have  not  yet  been  appro- 
priated to  implement  this  legislation,  however. 

Unfortunately,  the  legislature  has  also  failed  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  allow  the  Council  to  implement 
successfully  its  recruit  trainingprogram.  The  Council 
requested  a  1968  budget  of  $46,817  and  received  only 
$19,154.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  only $35, 036  was  received, 
and  a  supplemental  request  for  $64,625  was  not  ap- 
proved. Had  it  been  approved,  it  would  have  brought 
the  MPTC  budget  close  to  the  $100,000  recommended 
by  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  in 
its  report  on  police  in  December,  1967.  For  fiscal 
year  1970,  the  Council  has  again  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  approximately  $100,000  to  fulfill  its  man- 
date. If  training  of  police  officers  is  to  begin  to  reach 
the  level  in  Massachusetts  that  it  must,  this  appropria- 
tion will  have  to  be  approved  by  the  legislature.  In 
addition,  support  must  be  provided  for  demonstration 
efforts  in  such  areas  as  sensitivity  training,  juvenile 
delinquency,  and  family  crisis  training. 

Education 

At  the  present  time,  too  few  cities  and  towns  pro- 
vide incentives  for  police  officers  to  continue  their 


education.  Only  15  percent  of  the  communities  now 
grant  time  off  with  pay,  and  only  6  percent  have 
salary  incentive  programs. 

The  State,  however,  has  begun  to  undertake  a  partial 
financial  commitment  to  police  higher  education.  Chap- 
ter 811  of  the  1967  Laws  provides  certain  tuition-free 
courses  at  the  State  colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  for  police  personnel. 
A  bill  now  before  the  legislature  would  provide  broad- 
er educational  opportunities.  Several  important  new 
educational  programs  have  already  begun  in  Massachu- 
setts. For  example,  Boston  State  College  has  25 
Boston  police  officers  enrolled  in  a  4-year  baccalau- 
reate program,  and  this  will  increase  to  100  full-time 
officers  within  four  years;  Northeastern  has  164  day 
students  and  750  evening  students  in  its  College  of 
Criminal  Justice;  and  there  are  over  1,200  individuals 
enrolled  in  police  science  courses  at  11  community 
colleges.  Along  with  State  support,  these  programs  are 
also  being  aided  by  the  Award  in  fiscal  year  1969  of 
$285,000  to  some  17  colleges  and  universities  in 
Massachusetts  under  the  Safe  Streets  Act. 

In  order  to  coordinate  this  increased  police  involve- 
ment in  education  and  to  determine  curricula  and  staff 
needs,  an  Advisory  Board  of  Police  Higher  Education 
has  been  established  within  the  Board  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation to  develop  a  master  plan  for  police  education 
in  Massachusetts.  This  plan,  hopefully,  will  prevent  the 
various  programs  from  developing  without  direction 
and  cohesion. 

Community  Relations 

Outside  of  Boston  and  a  few  other  police  depart- 
ments, there  are  few  well-defined  community  rela- 
tions programs  in  the  Commonwealth.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  departments  reported  in  a  survey  that 
they  presently  have  no  formalized  community  rela- 
tions units  or  programs.  This  is  certainly  under- 
standable in  many  of  the  smaller  departments,  since 
they  have  too  few  men  to  allow  for  specialization. 

A  substantial  community  relations  program  has  been 
established  within  the  Boston  Police  Department,  and 
Citizen  Advisory  Groups  have  been  formed  in  each  pre- 
cinct. In  addition,  30  police  lieutenants  from  various 
cities  and  towns,  including  several  members  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department,  took  courses  for  community 
service  officers  at  Boston  State  College  during  1968. 
These  officers  then  became  Community  Service  Offi- 
cers assigned  by  their  respective  departments  to  the 
task  of  bettering  community  relations  within  their 
communities. 

It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  few  police  community 
relations  programs  have  been  totally  successful  in  any 
city  in  America.  Funds  must,  therefore,  be  provided  to 
allow  individual  communities  to  experiment  with  new 
approaches  to  meet  their  present  needs. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  (the  pro- 
cessing of  criminal  cases  after  arrest  by  the  courts, 
prosecution  and  defense)  is  a  critically  important  part 
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of  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  at  this  stage  that 

the  guilt  or  innocence  of  individual  defendants  is  deter- 
mined and  dispositions  of  individual  cases  are  made. 


It  is  likely  that  the  public  considers  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  for  the  most  part  to  be  a 
formal  process;  that  is,  a  full  trial  before  a  judge  and/ 
or  jury  with  the  presentation  of  evidence  by  prosecutors 
and  defense. 

In  reality,  however,  according  to  recent  statistics, 
nearly  85  percent  of  all  convictions  in  Massachusetts 
in  recent  years  were  achieved  by  guilty  pleas  before 
trial.  For  this  reason,  this  section  will  consider  both 
the  formal  and  more  informal  aspects  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice. 

Courts 

There  were  approximately  700,000  criminal  entries 
at  the  District  Court3  level  in  1967.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  these  cases  were  either  for  automobile  vio- 
lations or  drunkenness.  Most  of  the  remaining  cases 
involved  the  crimes  of  larceny,  burglary,  driving  under 
the  influence,  and  all  require  substantial  investments 
of  time,  care,  and  skill  by  the  court.  There  has  been 
a  55  percent  increase  of  these  types  of  cases  in  the 
past  five  years. 

Of  the  73  district  courts,  55  are  full-time  courts 
(the  justice  may  not  practice  law).  Several  of  these  are 
multijudge  courts;  for  example,  the  Boston  Municipal 
Court  has  a  Chief  Justice,  eight  full-time  justices,  and 
five  part-time  justices. 

The  Superior  Court4  consists  of  45  full-time  judges 
presided  over  by  a  Chief  Justice,  and  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  is  made  up  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  six 
associate  justices. 

There  are  numerous  problems  facing  the  Common- 
wealth's criminal  courts  today.  Some  of  the  more  signi- 
ficant ones  are  congestion,  inadequate  facilities,  lack  of 
manpower,  and  deficiencies  in  organization  and  man- 
agement. 

Many  of  these  deficiencies  exist  in  the  district  court 
system.  In  order  to  better  determine  the  priority  prob- 
lems and  needs  in  metropolitan  area  district  courts, 
the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice  and  the  Boston  Lawyers 
Committee  of  Civil  Rights  Under  Law  are  presently 
engaged  in  supporting  an  intensive  study  of  six  district 
courts.  This  study,  which  will  examine  all  aspects  of 
the  administration  of  justice  from  arrest  through  sen- 
tencing and  appeal,  has  the  full  support  of  each  of 
the  courts  involved.  This  analysis  will  include  the 
structure  of  the  courts,  their  statutory  framework, 
physical  facilities  and  court  management. 


3  The  Court  where  almost  all  misdemeanors  and  some 
felonies  are  initially  tried. 

4  The  Court  where  most  felony  cases  are  tried  as 
well  as  appeals  from  convictions  in  misdemeanor 
cases. 


Many  of  the  problems  of  the  district  courts  have 
been  documented  in  the  past:  part-time  vs.  full-time 
judges  (the  1962  Griswald  Commission  Report  recom- 
mended 52  consolidated  full-time  courts),  court  facili- 
ties (the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  has  characterized  most  facilities  as  far  below 
standard),  and  the  appeal  procedure  resulting  in  a  full 
new  hearing  (de  novo)  in  the  Superior  Court.  This  last 
issue  is  most  complex,  and  is  the  method  under  which 
the  right  to  trial  by  jury  is  provided  in  Massachusetts. 
It  allows  an  accused  to  appeal  any  trial  in  the  District 
Court,  which  results  in  a  conviction;  and  the  appeal 
may  be  to  a  completely  new  trial  in  the  Superior 
Court  or  alternately,  in  misdemeanor  cases,  to  a  6-man 
jury  in  eight  counties. 

Congestion  is  confronting  the  Superior  Court,  and  it 
involves  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  The  statistics 
give  a  startling  picture  of  this  increasing  problem. 
Over  the  5-year  period  of  1962-1967,  the  number  of 
criminal  cases  before  the  Superior  Court  increased 
from  21,506  to  31,654,  or  about  50  percent.  During 
the  same  period,  the  number  awaitingdispositionrose 
from  5,057  to  11,774,  or  an  increase  of  over  100  per- 
cent. Persons  charged  with  serious  crimes  were  free 
on  bail  for  as  much  as  1-1/2  years  before  their  cases 
were  tried. 

The  actual  causes  of  congestion  are  generally  attri- 
buted to  a  combination  of  factors,  which  aside  from 
increasing  caseloads,  include  the  de  novo  procedure, 
lack  of  judicial  manpower,  lack  of  streamlined  ad- 
ministrative machinery,  and  the  practice  of  lawyers 
(both  prosecutors  and  defense  counsel)  of  requesting 
continuances  to  detain  the  commencement  of  trials. 

To  improve  the  administration  and  operations  of  the 
judicial  system  in  Massachusetts,  applications  of  ad- 
vanced technology  must  be  made  available  to  the  courts; 
the  organizational  and  management  structure  of  the 
courts  must  be  modernized;  and  existing  procedures 
for  the  selection  and  training  of  judges  and  other 
court  personnel  must  be  improved.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
posals by  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  for  addi- 
tional Superior  Court  judges  are  well-founded  and 
should  be  given  legislative  support. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  designing  and  testing 
new  techniques  for  eliminating  congestion  and  delays 
in  the  courts.  Work  has  already  begun  in  analyzing 
calendering  and  scheduling  problems  in  the  Suffolk 
County  Superior  Court,  and  efforts  of  this  nature  must 
be  given  expanded  support.  Whatever  action  is  taken, 
however,  permanent  procedures,  rather  than  mere 
stop-gap  measures,  must  be  found  to  relieve  congestion 
and  to  reduce  delays. 


Prosecution 

The  Massachusetts  prosecutorial  system  consists  of 
the  Attorney  General  at  the  State  level,  and  nine  dis- 
tricts for  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  at  the 
local  level.  Since  criminal  prosecution  in  Massachu- 
setts is  viewed  as  a  predominantly  local  activity,  the 
Department  of  the  Attorney  General  restricts  itself 
primarily  to  criminal  cases  of  statewide  importance, 
such  as  cases  involving  organized  crime  or  corruption 
on  the  part  of  public  officials. 
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On  the  local  level,  the  Commonwealth's  nine  prose- 
cutorial districts  are  each  headed  by  a  District  Attor- 
ney. These  nine  District  Attorneys  and  their  assistants 
conduct  the  bulk  of  felony  prosecution  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Most  criminal  cases  in  the  district  courts, 
however,  are  conducted  by  police  prosecutors. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  in  most  areas  of  the 
country,  there  is  a  need  to  improve  the  coordination 
of  the  various  prosecutorial  offices.  This  need  for  im- 
proved coordination  exists  not  only  among  the  Com- 
monwealth's prosecutors,  but  between  State  and  federal 
prosecutors  as  well,  particularly  in  organized  crime 
cases. 

In  order  to  improve  coordination  within  Massachu- 
setts, it  would  be  invaluable  for  the  District  Attorneys 
to  create  a  formal  and  staffed  Prosecutor's  Council 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  common  problems  and 
needs  of  prosecutors,  developing  joint  programs,  and 
establishing  appropriate  statewide  policies  on  the 
prosecution  of  criminal  cases. 

In  many  instances,  District  Attorneys  in  Massachu- 
setts are  becoming  increasingly  overwhelmed  with 
their  caseloads.  Oftentimes,  this  problem  can  only  be 
resolved  by  additional  personnel.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  response  to  rising  caseloads  facing  the  Com- 
monwealth's District  Attorneys  could  be  improved  by 
applying  new  technology  to  assist  in  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  crime  and  offender  information  and  in  the 
management  of  prosecution  business.  For  this  reason, 
support  should  be  provided  to  District  Attorneys  to  as- 
sist them  in  improving  the  efficiency  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

Nearly  every  District  Attorney's  Office  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  understaffed.  Asa  result,  individual  assist- 
ants are  required  to  handle  far  more  cases  than  they 
are  capable  of  handling.  In  addition,  because  of  the 
limited  number  of  prosecutors  in  Massachusetts,  as 
noted  earlier,  police  officers  are  required  to  prosecute 
cases  in  the  district  courts.  The  report  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Legal  Manpower  Needs  recently  found 
that  for  effective  prosecution  in  terms  of  human  re- 
sources, there  should  be  a  ratio  of  30  prosecutors  psr 
one  million  population.  Based  upon  such  an  estimate, 
Massachusetts,  witha  populationof  5,295,000,  requires 
a  total  of  159  prosecutors.  This  is  72  more  than  the 
present  statutory  maximum,  and  represents  an  in- 
crease of  81  percent  above  present  manpower  levels. 
Thus,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  shortage  of  prosecutorial 
manpower  in  Massachusetts  is  critical. 

At  the  present  time,  salary  scales  for  prosecutors 
are  grossly  inadequate.  For  example,  the  salary  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  one  district  is  only  $9,400,  and 
the  salary  range  in  all  districts  for  assistants  is  from 
85,250  to  812,900.  As  a  result,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Suffolk  County  District  Attorney,  District  Attorneys 
and  their  assistants  are  understandably  free  to  devote 
part  of  their  time  to  the  pursuit  of  private  legal 
practice. 

The  President' s  Crime  Commission  noted  that  effec- 
tive prosecution  is  so  critically  important  to  the  pro- 
per administration  of  criminal  justice  that  it  should  be 
conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  only.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  possible  in  Massachusetts  until  such  time  as  sal- 
aries are  greatly  increased. 


Increases  in  salaries  and  manpower  alone  will  not  in- 
sure effective  prosecution.  Skillful  prosecution  of  com-  i 
plex  criminal  cases  requires  extensive  training,  both 
prior  to  employment  and  on  a  continuing  basis  there-  i 
after.  At  the  present  time,  adequate  continuing  training 
programs  are  not  available  for  Massachusetts  prose 
cutors. 

Massachusetts  is  far  ahead  of  other  jurisdictions, 
however,  in  the  development  of  preservice  training 
programs.  For  example,  Harvard  and  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  Schools  provide  clinical  experience  to  senior 
law  students  in  the  prosecution  of  minor  criminal 
cases  under  the  supervision  of  assistant  District  At- 
torneys. This  program  should  be  continued  and  should 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  development  of  similar  pro- 
grams in  other  States. 

Effective  prosecution  requires  that  adequate  investi- 
gative staff  be  provided  to  District  Attorneys.  Although 
the  State  Police,  and  in  certain  cases,  municipal  police 
departments,  provide  some  outstanding  investigative 
personnel  to  District  Attorneys,  there  are  simply  not 
enough  available.  As  a  result,  it  is  often  necessary 
for  prosecutors  to  personally  investigate  many  of  their 
cases.  To  alleviate  this  serious  problem,  District 
Attorneys  should  be  provided  with  funds  to  hire  their  i 
own  investigative  personnel. 

Defense 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  State  to  establish  a 
statewide  public  defender  system.  The  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  provides  representation  in  a  full 
spectrum  of  cases  including  felony  and  most  misde- 
meanor cases,  juvenile  cases,  mental  commitment 
proceedings,  and  post-conviction  remedy  petitions. 
Representation  at  probation  and  parole  revocation  pro- 
ceedings is  also  provided. 

Eligibility  for  assistance  by  the  public  defender 
rests  on  a  defendant's  being  charged  with  a  crime  for 
which  imprisonment  is  possible  and  on  his  inability 
to  pay  for  counsel.  This  latter  question  is  decided  by 
each  individual  district  court  judge.  Because  of  this 
fact,  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity,  and  the  actual 
standards  of  eligibility  used  by  judges  vary  substan- 
tially. The  standard  of  inability  to  pay  for  a  lawyer 
as  presently  drafted,  moreover,  creates  hardship  for 
the  defendant  who  can  afford  to  pay  a  lawyer  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  an  adequate  investigation  of 
his  case.  Thus,  better  and  more  uniform  standards  of 
eligibility  should  be  developed  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity. 

Public  assistance  other  than  from  theMDC  is  avail- 
able to  defendants.  At  least  two  law  schools,  Boston 
University  and  Harvard,  have  programs  in  which  stu- 
dents handle  criminal  cases  under  supervision.  More- 
over, poverty  law  offices  take  some  of  the  types  of 
cases  handled  by  the  MDC,  such  as  juvenile  and  civil 
commitment  cases. 

There  is,  however,  no  organized  assigned  counsel 
system,  although  until  recently,  judges  in  at  least  two 
lower  courts  regularly  assigned  counsel  of  their  own 
choosing. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  little  information  on 
the  extent  or  quality  of  defense  provided  by  private  re- 
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tained  counsel.  Massachusetts  has  no  organized  crimi- 
nal bar,  and  no  statistics  exist  on  the  number  of  law- 
fiyers  regularly  handling  criminal  cases.  It  is  known, 
Aiowever,  that  the  majority  of  defendants  are  still  de- 
,    fended  by  retained  counsel. 

The  MDC  has  an  excellent  reputation  for  its  skill  in 
■rrepresenting   indigent   clients.    There  are  additional 
itareas  where  their  services  might  be  warranted.  For 
lexample,  MDC  attorneys  rarely  appear  in  cases  before 
the  bail  determination  has  been  made.  This  means  that 
I  the  defendant  not  only  lacks  representation  at  such  cru- 
cial points  as  police  interrogations  and  line-ups,  but  at 
the  time  of  the  initial  bail  decision  itself.  While  the 
J  Boston  Office  of  the  MDC  has  installed  a  24-hour  tele- 
4  phone  service  at  jails,  use  of  this  service  is  rare.  Con- 
j  sequently,  other  procedures  to  provide  earlier  repre- 
1  sentation  are  needed.  Another  failure  of  representation 
I  occurs  at  the  prisons,  where  lawyers  are  not  generally 
I  available,  although  the  need  for  legal  assistance  for  in- 
:  mates  is  substantial. 

The  ability  of  the  MDC  to  fulfill  all  of  their  responsi- 
bilities is  hampered  by  a  lack  of  personnel,  training, 
and  facilities.  With  only  60  attorneys  and  10  investiga- 
tors, the  MDC  handles  a  caseload  50  percent  larger 
than  the  New  Jersey  Public  Defenders,  although  the 
latter  has  105  attorneys  and  34  investigators.  MDC  per- 
sonnel receive  low  salaries,  with  beginning  attorneys 
receiving  $6,900  and  investigators'  salaries  even  low- 
er. This  compares  with  salaries  over  $9,000  in  most 
major  public  defender  offices  for  attorneys,  and  higher 
salaries  for  investigators  as  well.  (The  investigator  in 
New  Jersey  starts  at  $7,700.)  The  low  salaries  mean 
that  most  MDC  attorneys  must  supplement  their  income 
with  after-hours  work. 


The  enormous  caseload  pressures  facing  most  MDC 
lawyers  might  be  alleviated  to  some  extent  by  the  use 
both  of  professional  and  subprofessional  volunteers. 
While  volunteers  cannot  be  used  in  every  capacity, 
they  might  profitably  be  used  to  work  on  briefs;  appel- 
late and  postconviction  cases;  appearances  at  bail 
hearings;  and  even  as  investigators  or  social  workers. 


MDC  attorneys  do  not  presently  have  an  organized 
training  program.  As  new  attorneys,  they  receive  a 
careful  and  gradual  indoctrination  to  their  work,  bui 
beyond  that,  no  formal  training  is  arranged  for  initial 
or  continuing  education.  This  should  be  remedied  at 
the  earliest  possible  opportunity. 


The  MDC  has  limited  access  to  investigative  re- 
sources, such  as  crime  laboratories  or  expert  wit- 
nesses. No  laboratory  is  available  to  the  MDC  as  a 
matter  of  course,  although  arrangements  can  some- 
times be  made;  and  court  allowances  for  experts  are 
so  inadequate  that  the  MDC  has  great  difficulty  in  find- 
ing experts  willing  to  testify  for  the  defense. 


In  addition,  the  lack  of  social  workers  or  other  pro- 
fessional aids  to  the  MDC  hinders  its  work.  For  exam- 
ple, the  MDC  has  difficulty  in  having  independent  pre- 
sentence investigations  conducted  of  its  clients  and  in 
preparing  alternative  suitable  proposals  to  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 


Finally,  the  MDC  has  only  a  few  centrally-located 
offices.  For  instance,  any  defendant  in  Middlesex,  Suf- 
folk, or  Norfolk  County  must  (if  not  in  jail)  travel  to 
the  MDC  Office  in  downtown  Boston  for  contact  with 
his  attorney.  In  many  cases,  this  hinders  the  ability  of 
a  defendant  to  have  ready  access  to  his  attorney. 
Therefore,  on  a  demonstration  basis,  it  is  important  to 
test  the  value  of  placing  smaller  MDC  Offices  in  at 
least  one  high  crime  rate  area. 


THE  CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

It  is  important  that  the  process  of  crime  control  be 
viewed  as  acontinuum  —  beginning  with  detection,  con- 
tinuing through  apprehension  and  adjudication,  and  cul- 
minating in  rehabilitation  and  reintegration  of  criminal 
offenders.  The  work  of  each  of  these  elements  affects 
the  others.  If  the  corrections  aspect  of  the  crime  con- 
trol process  is  improved,  the  work  of  the  police  and 
the  courts  may  be  reduced.  And  if  corrections  is  to 
deal  with  offenders  on  the  basis  of  their  individual 
needs,  it  must  not  be  restricted  by  inflexible  judicial 
dispositions. 

The  correctional  system  itself  is  comprised  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  the  county  correctional  sys- 
tem, the  probation  system,  the  parole  system  and  com- 
munity residential  centers.  Although  there  is  no  um- 
brella agency  over  these  five  parts  of  the  system  and 
they  work  more  or  less  autonomously,  their  functions 
are  closely  interrelated  since  they  all  deal  with  offen- 
ders. Consequently,  a  weakening  of  one  part  of  the  cor- 
rectional system  would  limit  the  effectiveness,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  the  entire  system. 

The  Department  of  Correction 

Massachusetts  has  two  distinct  systems  for  the  insti- 
tutionalization of  offenders:  one  is  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  Department  of  Correction;  the 
other  is  funded  by  the  individual  counties  and  is  ad- 
ministered by  elected  officials. 

Three  distinct  problems  inhibit  the  overall  efficiency 
of  the  State  Department  of  Corrections  and  its  pro- 
grams designed  to  rehabilitate  public  offenders  and  to 
permit  their  successful  re-integration  into  society. 
There  are  (1)  the  duplicity  of  services  offered  by  vari- 
ous competing  agencies  (Probation,  Parole,  the  Youth 
Service  Board)  in  the  correctional  field;  (2)  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  the  issue  of  the  organization  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  county  correctional  system;  and  (3) 
the  dual  jurisdiction  at  M.  C.  I.  Bridgewater.  Reorgani- 
zation changes  are  beyond  the  scope  of  first-year  ef- 
forts; however,  it  is  possible  to  undertake  a  long-range 
attempt  to  achieve  the  coordination  of  all  services  di- 
rected toward  rehabilitating  public  offenders. 

It  has  been  found,  through  analysis  of  the  state  insti- 
tutions and  inmate  populations,  that  the  institutionali- 
zation of  offenders,  as  one  aspect  of  the  correctional 
process,  has  not  successfully  achieved  the  goals  of  pro- 
tecting society  and  rehabilitating  public  offenders  if 
evaluated  in  terms  of  former  commitments  and  recid- 
ivism rates.  The  great  majority  of  adult  offenders  in- 
carcerated in  Massachusetts  institutions  have  "served 
time-'  previously.  Of  those  that  are  released  to  the 
community,  better  than  half  are  recidivists.  These  two 
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facts  weigh  heavily  against  the  traditional  approach  to 
institutionalization. 

The  need  for  minimum-security  small-unit,  urban- 
based  institutions  with  emphasis  on  flexible,  communi- 
ty-oriented treatment  is  apparent  in  Massachusetts. 
The  state  system  has  no  community  residential  cen- 
ters; all  halfway  houses  are  privately  administered  and 
privately  funded.  The  Department  of  Correction  has  no 
pre-release 'post-release  guidance  centers  to  help  of- 
fenders adjust  to  freedom  in  the  community.  Special 
facilities  are  lacking  too  for  the  treatment  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  youthful  and  first  offender.  And  finally, 
the  Department  of  Correction  has  no  reception  center 
for  the  classification  of  all  new  commitments  to  State 
institutions. 

However,  the  Department  of  Correction's  greatest 
strengths  lie  in  the  area  of  programs  and  services.  Vo- 
cational training  and  citizen  action  programs  have  been 
developing  and  expanding  in  recent  years.  The  mental 
health  services  (counselling  units)  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, proven  to  have  a  statistically  significant  im- 
pact in  reducing  the  recidivism  rates  of  certain  types 
of  offenders  who  are  returned  to  the  community.  Some 
new  approaches  to  academic  education  have  been  tested 
in  correctional  settings  with  apparent  success.  The 
prison  industries  program  has  been  thoroughly  evalu- 
ated by  personnel  from  the  American  Correctional 
Association,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  recommenda- 
tions will  pave  the  way  for  future  improvement.  Re- 
creational and  avocational  programs  are  highly  devel- 
oped in  some  of  the  State  institutions. 

Yet  more  remains  to  be  done.  Vocational  training  or 
the  process  of  equipping  inmates  with  salable  skills 
can  be  accomplished  by  encouraging  private  industrial 
and  employer  groups  to  come  into  the  institution  and 
set  up  training  centers  for  small  numbers  of  men,  uti- 
lizing their  own  training  techniques  and  equipment.  The 
quality  of  academic  education  can  only  be  improved  by 
attracting  and  retaining  qualified  teachers.  There  is  no 
provision  on  the  State's  work  release  law  to  permit 
inmates  to  attend  educational  or  vocational  classes  on 
the  outside.  There  is  a  need  for  improved  services  in 
the  areas  of  testing,  guidance,  counselling,  job  and  edu- 
cational placement.  Closer  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  agencies  (The  Department  of  Education,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industries,  the  Division  of 
Employment  Security,  colleges  and  universities,  etc.) 
should  be  developed.  New  treatment  methods  aimed  at 
rehabilitating  special  offender  groups,  i.e.,  the  youthful 
offender,  the  alcoholic  and  drug  addict,  must  be  tried 
and  tested.  Volunteer  programs  within  the  institution 
must  be  coordinated  and  supervised  if  private  citizens 
are  to  make  any  significant  contribution  toward  re- 
habilitating the  public  offender. 

One  of  the  first  steps  to  improve  the  State  correc- 
tional system  would  be  in  upgrading  the  quality  of  per- 
sonnel. Necessary  in  the  achievement  of  this  end  is  an 
evaluation  of  policies  and  practices  governing  the  re- 
cruitment, selection,  and  training  of  personnel. 

In  recruiting  competent  persons  to  work  in  the  field 
of  corrections,  a  substantial  increase  in  salaries,  par- 
ticularly for  treatment  and  administrative  positions,  is 
necessary.  In  addition,  to  alleviate  manpower  short- 
ages, there  should  be  a  greater  use  of  subprofessionals 


(offenders,    ex-offenders,    custodial  officers,  citizen 
volunteers)  in  the  correctional  institutions. 

In  selecting  competent  persons  to  work  in  the  field  of 
corrections,  a  minimum  of  a  high  school  degree  should 
be  the  immediate  educational  requirement  for  correc- 
tional officers.  The  civil  service  system  should  be 
modified  to  permit  lateral  entry  for  qualified  personnel 
above  beginning  levels.  Length  of  service  required  for 
promotion  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum.  Finally,  sta- 
tutory provisions  which  prohibit  the  hiring  of  those  per- 
sons with  a  record  of  commitment  in  an  institution 
should  be  repealed. 

The  Department  of  Correction  has  wisely  divided  its 
two-week  in-service  training  program  equally  between 
"Custody,  Security,  and  Control"  (first  week)  and 
"Classification  and  Treatment"  (second  week) .  Since 
January  1969,  many  correctional  officers  have  been 
able  to  attend  Northeastern  University  to  work  toward 
a  degree  in  correctional  practices  at  no  expense.  These 
two  facts  represent  significant  forward  strides  in 
Massachusetts  corrections.  Formerly,  in-service 
training  emphasized  custody  as  opposed  to  treatment, 
while  correctional  personnel  could  receive  advanced 
education  only  through  attending  universities  at  their 
own  expense. 

Underlying  all  other  needs  in  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections is  the  need  for  research  which  is  vital  to  the 
effective  and  efficient  operation  of  correctional  agen- 
cies. Lacking  the  basic  knowledge  of  crime  and  of- 
fenders, administrators  would  find  it  difficult  to  devel- 
op programs  and  service  which  realistically  serve  the 
needs  of  the  offender  population.  Further,  with  little  or 
no  research,  those  responsible  for  making  decisions 
would  be  ill-prepared  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
established  programs 

Lack  of  funds  is  responsible  for  the  understaffing  in 
the  Department  of  Correction's  division  of  research. 
Funds  are  needed  too  to  replace  the  outdated  and  in- 
efficient data  processing  equipment.  A  central  com- 
puter would  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  compiling 
data  for  not  only  the  Department  of  Correction,  but 
for  all  agencies  concerned  with  some  aspect  of  correc- 
tion; i.e.,  Probation,  Parole,  the  Division  of  Youth 
Service,  etc. 

The  County  Correctional  System 

The  county  correctional  system  holds  potential  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  public  offenders,  on 
the  one  hand,  but  is  in  great  need  of  increased  re- 
sources and  services.  The  county  system  has  certain 
strength  that  include:  (1)  the  small  size  of  the  institu- 
tions and  their  proximity  to  the  communities  which  they 
serve;  (2)  the  small  proportion  of  offenders  who  can  be 
diverted  to  other  non-criminal  justice  agencies  for 
treatment. 

The  limited  county  work  release  program  has  been 
effective  to  date.  The  fact  that  citizen  participation  and 
volunteer  efforts  are  integral  components  of  rehabili- 
tative programming  is  an  indication  of  the  potential 
programs  available  in  county  corrections. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  new  and  imaginative  rehabil- 
itative programs  must  be  established  if  county  correc- 
tions is  to  provide  adequate  services  for  the  offender. 
Industrial  and  vocational  training,  academic  education, 
mental  health  programs,  testing,  counselling,  guidance 
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Kknd  job  placement  services  must  be  considerably  ex- 
panded. Furthermore,  the  county  correctional  system 

-jhas  no  procedures  for  the  classification  of  inmates. 
Research  or  evaluation  of  the  effect  of  various  pro- 
grams in  reducing  recidivism  is  virtually  non-existent. 

While  considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  area  of  rehabilitation  since  the  Gardner  Commit- 
tee released  its  report  on  the  county  adult  correctional 
I  system  in  1962,  county  government  is  still  handicapped 
I  by   a    fundamental    lack    of  financial  resources.   And 
these  resources  could  be  used  to  develop  programs  and 
services,   recruit  and  train  qualified  personnel,  and 
build  new  institutions,  the  design  of  which  would  re- 
I  fleet  new  trends  in  penology. 

The  fact  remains  that  some  organizational  and  ad- 
ministrative reforms  may  be  necessary  in  county  in- 
stitutions. Regionalization  of  county  institutions  could 
be  one  alternative.  State  subsidization  of  county  cor- 
rectional programs  is  another  possibility. 

The  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  county  correc- 
tional system  cannot  be  fully  formulated  until  all  the 
facts  are  available.  The  paucity  of  research  material 
has  underscored  the  need  for  an  extensive  survey  and 
analysis  of  programs,  policies  and  procedures  of  the 
various  county  institutions. 

The  Probation  System 

Probation  is  a  disposition  commonly  used  by  courts 
which  allows  the  offender  to  remain  in  the  community 
subject  to  certain  conditions  and  under  the  supervision 
of  the  probation  officer.  The  duties  of  the  probation  of- 
ficer are  directed  both  towards  the  offender  and  to- 
wards the  court.  He  utilizes  the  principles  and  tech- 
niques of  social  work  to  help  the  offender  deal  with  his 
own  problems  and  secures  from  various  community 
agencies  the  rehabilitative  services  needed  by  the  of- 
fender. His  other  principal  function  is  to  provide  social 
investigation  services  for  the  court.  These  investiga- 
tions are  made  prior  to  sentencing,  bail,  commitment, 
or  other  decisions  and  provide  the  court  with  the  back- 
ground necessary  for  an  informed  decision. 

It  has  generally  been  determined  that  from  60  to  90 
percent  of  all  probationers  will  successfully  complete 
their  probation  period.  Approximately  25,000  offenders 
are  placed  on  probation  annually.  Because  of  its  high 
success  rate,  its  relatively  low  cost,  and  its  inherent 
advantages  to  the  community,  probation  should  be  uti- 
lized to  the  maximum  extent,  consistent  with  the  de- 
mands for  public  protection.  Demonstration  projects 
should  be  conducted  to  determine  whether  the  use  of 
probation  can  be  substantially  expanded  without  great- 
er risk  to  the  community.  At  the  same  time,  within  the 
Commonwealth's  probation  system,  there  are  certain 
needs  in  the  areas  of  organization,  personnel,  and  pro- 
gram development  which  must  be  met  before  the  sys- 
tem can  work  to  its  fullest  potential. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Officer  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Probation  has  only  five  professional  positions  with 
which  to  coordinate  and  promote  the  development  of 
probation  services,  conduct  personnel  training  pro- 
grams and  consultation  services,  carry  on  research, 
make  recommendations  to  the  courts  and,  with  the  ap- 
roval  of  the  Committee  on  Probation,  establish  proba- 
tion standards.  Considering  that  the  number  of  proba- 


tion officers  is  nearing  400  and  that  the  officers  are 
scattered  throughout  the  Commonwealth  in  90  probation 
offices,  the  staff  authorized  is  seriously  inadequate. 
I'nder  present  manpower  limitations,  one  to  two  years 
may    elapse    between    visits    to    probation    offices. 

Massachusetts  is  one  of  only  14  states  which  does 
not  have  a  statewide  system  of  probation  operated  by 
a  state  agency.  In  the  73  Districtand  Municipal  Courts 
in  Massachusetts,  probation  is  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  presiding  justices  who  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  expertise  to  supervise  extensive  social  case- 
work and  treatment  programs.  Consequently,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  statewide  probation  system  could  enhance  the 
opportunities  for  implementing  innovative  programs. 

Intensification  of  the  specific  responsibilities  of  pro- 
bation could  also  help  improve  the  system.  For  exam- 
ple,presentence  investigations  are  not  alwaysconduct- 
ed  and  the  court  may  have  only  the  offender's  criminal 
record  and  a  personal  data  sheet  when  passing  sen- 
tence. To  improve  the  situation,  additional  probation 
officers  will  be  necessary.  Greater  use  can  be  made  of 
subprofessional  personnel  and  carefully  selected  vo- 
lunteers to  collect  and  verify  initial  background  data. 

In  the  area  of  caseloads,  which  are  generally  large 
in  Massachusetts,  a  few  probation  offices  have  estab- 
lished specialized  caseloads  for  addicts  and  for  youth- 
ful offenders.  But  no  evaluation  of  their  success  has 
been  attempted.  Demonstration  projects  involving  the 
use    of   specialized   caseloads    should   be  conducted. 

Programs  of  intensive  probation  services  have  been 
successfully  conducted  in  several  other  states.  Demon- 
strations of  such  programs,  either  residential  or  non- 
residential, should  be  conducted  in  Massachusetts. 

In  14  of  the  73  District  and  Municipal  Courts  as  well 
as  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Suffolk  Superior 
Court,  court  clinics  provide  mental  health  services  to 
probationers  as  well  as  consultative  services  to  the 
court  and  the  probation  officers.  Every  study  of  the 
court  clinic  system  has  praised  its  value  and  recom- 
mended its  expansion  to  all  courts. 

The  recruitment,  education  and  training  of  probation 
personnel  are  crucial  variables  in  the  success  of  any 
program  undertaken  in  the  system.  At  present,  al- 
though a  bachelor's  degree  is  required  for  appointment 
as  a  probation  officer,  no  particular  training  in  the  so- 
cial or  behavioral  sciences  is  required.  To  provide  a 
solid  background  for  their  duties,  an  expanded  program 
of  orientation  training  for  newly  appointed  probation 
officers  should  be  established.  Additional  educational 
qualifications  for  promotion  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Chief  Probation  Officer  should  also  be  considered.  This 
position  carries  primary  responsibility  for  the  profes- 
sional development  of  probation  personnel. 

An  organized  recruiting  effort  should  be  conducted 
to  explain  the  advantages  of  careers  in  probation  and 
to  encourage  a  broader  range  of  applicants  for  open- 
ings. Increased  contacts  between  the  probation  service 
and  the  Commonwealth's  graduate  and  professional 
schools  should  be  developed. 

Also  constructive  would  be  an  expanded  program  of 
in-service    training   and    education.  Such  a  program 
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would  include  annual  or  semiannual  training  for  all 
personnel  plus  a  tuition  assistance  program  for  ad- 
vanced education  with  educational  pay  increments 
awarded  for  successful  completion  of  approved  pro- 
grams. 


Increased  use  of  carefully  selected  volunteers  can 
provide  substantial  help  in  alleviating  the  current  man- 
power shortage.  Volunteers,  with  proper  guidance  by 
paid  professional  personnel,  can  greatly  increase  the 
range  and  depth  of  services  provided,  by  doing  the 
many  things  professional  staff  has  no  time  for.  In 
addition  the  use  of  volunteers  can  help  to  end  the  iso- 
lation of  corrections  from  the  community.  Volunteers, 
through  their  active  participation,  can  become  effective 
supporters  of  correctional  efforts. 

A  re-organization  of  probation  into  a  statewide  ser- 
vice would  permit  the  development  of  a  statewide  pro- 
motional system  which  would  encourage  all  personnel 
to  compete  for  advancement.  An  increased  role  for  the 
Commissioner  would  be  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  the 
operation  of  such  a  system. 


At  present,  the  professional  research  staff  in  the 
Office  of  the  Commissioner  consists  of  one  person,  the 
Director  of  Research.  If  the  probation  service  is  to 
become  more  effective  in  achieving  its  objectives,  de- 
cision makers  and  program  planners  must  have  "hard 
information"  upon  which  they  can  make  decisions  re- 
lated to  allocation  of  resources,  development  and  im- 
plementation of  programs,  and  training  of  staff.  This 
information  can  only  be  obtained  through  an  expanded 
research  effort  to  analyze  characteristics,  numbers, 
rates,  and  trends  in  the  offender  population  as  well  as 
evaluative  research  on  existing  and  experimental  pro- 
grams to  determine  what  is  successful  and  what  is  not. 

The  Parole  System 

The  parole  system  provides  a  procedure  whereby 
offenders  are  released  into  the  community  prior  to 
completion  of  their  sentence  in  a  correctional  institu- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  a  parole  officer.  Parole 
supervision  is  an  application  of  social  work  principles 
and  methods  to  aid  the  offender  in  his  readjustment  to 
community  life  and  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  necessary 
rehabilitative  services  and  employment.  Parole  ser- 
vices for  adult  offenders  in  Massachusetts  are  organ- 
ized on  a  statewide  basis  under  an  independent  Parole 
Board.  Although  approximately  800  adults  are  paroled 
each  year  from  state  institutions  and  about  500  are  pa- 
roled from  county  institutions,  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  released  from  institutions  each  year  without 
any  parole  services.  In  the  state  institutions,  excluding 
releases  from  drunkenness  commitments,  approxi- 
mately 400  persons  are  released  outright  each  year  at 
the  expiration  of  their  sentences  or  at  an  earlier  date 
based  on  their  accrued  good  time  allowances.  In  the 
county  institutions,  between  1,000  and  1,500  offenders 
are  released  each  year  prior  to  the  completion  of  their 
sentences,  and  an  additional  6,000  to  8,000  are  released 
each  year  at  the  end  of  their  sentences.  No  system  of 
supervision  exists  for  these  individuals.  This  means 
that  the  community  is  being  exposed  to  unnecessary 
risks  and  that  offenders  are  going  without  assistance 
in  re-establishing  themselves. 


At  present,  no  evaluative  research  on  parole  de-i 
cisions  is  conducted.  Statistics,  in  gross,  are  publisheci 
on  parole  decisions  and  parole  successes  and  failure,] 
but  no  analysis  of  this  data  is  performed.  If  the  success:| 
rate  of  correctional  program  is  to  be  improved,  con- 
siderably more  information  must  be  known  about  why  ! 
offenders  are  committing  crimes  and  what  programs  i 
can  successfully  counteract  this  behavior.  The  only  way  i 
to  obtain  such  information  is  through  carefully  designed  ', 
research  programs. 

But  the  strengthening  of  existing  services  can  still  be 
undertaken  given  the  amount  of  information  that  has 
thus  far  been  accumulated.  In  the  area  of  prerelease 
preparation  which  involves  both  the  staff  of  the  cor- 
rectional insitution  and  the  parole  staff,  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  institutional  programs  special 
rehabilitation  of  offenders  are  necessary.  In  addition, 
special  classes  should  be  established  to  deal  with 
practical  subjects  relating  to  life  in  the  community. 
Citizen  volunteers  such  as  bankers,  lawyers,  union 
leaders,  etc.,  can  be  utilized  in  such  a  program. 

Ideally,  a  statewide  network  of  prerelease  centers 
should  be  established  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Until  such  a  network  can  be  established,  separate  faci- 
lities within  each  institution  which  allow  substantial 
freedom  in  daily  activities  could  be  utilized. 

Specialized  parole  caseloads  are  being  used  in  the 
Boston  area  for  addicts,  sex  offenders,  and  other  spe- 
cial groups.  Evaluations  should  be  conducted  to  com- 
pare their  success  with  that  of  regular  parole  super- 
vision. If  specialized  caseloads  increase  the  chances 
for  a  successful  parole,  their  use  should  be  expanded 
throughout  the  entire  state. 

At  present,  the  legal  medicine  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Mental  Health  maintains  only  one  clinic 
for  parolees,  operating  one-half  day  per  week.  Consid- 
erable effort  should  be  directed  toward  expanding 
psychiatric  and  psychological  services.  These  ser- 
vices might  be  provided  through  the  court  clinic  sys- 
tem, through  the  developing  program  of  community 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  centers,  or  by 
establishing  additional  parole  clinics. 

A  few  citizen  groups  in  the  state  provide  services 
to  parolees  either  as  an  outgrowth  of  contacts  made 
in  institutional  programs  or  on  a  neighborhood  or  com- 
munity-service basis.  However,  little  coordinated 
planning  exists  between  these  groups  and  the  parole 
system.  The  concept  of  a  "parole  sponsor"  or  a  vol- 
unteer parole  officer  would  appear  to  be  sound  method 
for  helping  to  reintegrate  the  offender  into  the  com- 
munity and,  at  the  same  time,  help  the  community  to 
accept  the  offender. 

A  successful  parole  experience  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  both  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Parole  Board  and  the  staff's  probation  offi- 
cers. Their  skill  in  turn,  depends  upon  how  well  they 
are  organized  and  trained  for  the  job. 

Because  of  its  independent  status,  the  Board  must 
coordinate  its  activities  on  an  interdepartmental  basis 
with  the  Department  of  Correction,  the  Division  of 
Legal  Medicine  in  the  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
and  the  probation  service.  Studies  should  be  conducted 
to  determine  whether  any  organizational  relationships 
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tan  be  devised  which  will  help  to  foster  close  working 
relationships  between  the  Parole  Board  and  these  other 
gencies    without    sacrificing   the    independence,  ob- 
ectivity,  and  visibility  of  the  parole  decision-making 
Drocess. 

No    educational    or   experience    qualifications    for 
nembers  of  the  Parole  Board  are  prescribed  by  stat- 
ate.  Although  many  highly  competent  individuals  have 
served   on   the    Parole    Board  throughout  the  years, 
here  is  always  the  possibility  that  persons  might  be 
ippointed   on  the  basis  of  their  political  affiliations 
rather    than   their    qualifications    for    making  parole 
lecisions.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
velopment   of   a    statutory   procedure    to  insure  that 
certain  minimum  requirements  are  met  for  the  Parole 
Board    membership.    Nationally   sponsored    training 
programs  for  Parole  Board  members  should  be  estab- 
ished.  If  national  support  for  such  training  programs 
s    not   forthcoming,    Massachusetts    should  take  the 
lead  in  organizing  a  New  England  regional  program. 

Parole  officer  positions  are  covered  by  the  state 
system  of  civil  service.  At  present,  no  educational 
requirements  exist  for  positions  of  parole  officer  or 
parole  supervisor  although  points  are  given  for  each 
year  of  education  completed.  Massachusetts  should 
require  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  for  parole  officer 
positions  as  recommended  in  the  minimum  standards 
established  by  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency. 

Improvements  are  necessary  in  the  civil  service 
testing  and  selection  procedure.  Examinations  should 
require  a  greater  understanding  of  psychological  and 
social  work  principles  and  their  application  and  should 
minimize  the  emphasis  presently  placed  on  parole  laws 
and  rules. 

In-service  training  for  parole  personnel  is  severely 
limited  by  a  total  lack  of  funds.  Bi-monthly  training 
and  evaluation  sessions  are  held  for  all  parole  officers 
and  parole  supervisors.  These  sessions  can  be  im- 
proved and  expanded  with  funds  to  secure  the  partici- 
pation of  persons  outside  the  agency. 

Although  educational  leaves  are  authorized  for  civil 
service  personnel,  employees  must  make  their  own 
arrangements  for  tuition  and  other  costs.  In  addition, 
no  pay  increments  are  awarded  for  successful  com- 
pletion of  an  educational  program.  As  a  result,  few 
parole  officers  are  working  towards  advanced  profes- 
sional degrees. 

Community  Residential  Centers 

The  idea  of  community  residences  for  offenders 
returning  from  prisons  is  not  new.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed for  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  in  this  Com- 
monwealth. Many  of  the  early  proposals,  however,  were 
concerned  only  with  providing  food,  shelter,  and  abed 
while  the  offender  re-established  himself  in  the  com- 
munity. 


It  is  only  in  the  last  25  years,  with  the  growth  of 
the  behavioral  sciences,  that  serious  attempts  have 
been  made  to  expand  this  concept  into  an  effective 
treatment  model.  Successful  centers  have  been  estab- 
lished not  only  to  serve  as  a  bridge  back  to  the  com- 
munity but  also  as  a  substitute  for  commitment  to  a 


large  institution.  At  present,  Massachusetts  has  only 
three  community  residential  centers.  All  are  halfway 
houses  for  adult  offenders  —  Brooke  House  for  men 
and  Friends  of  Framingham  and  Vei  Lomani  for  women. 
Ml  three  facilities  are  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  are 
privately  owned  and  administered. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  raising  private  funds 
for  community  residential  centers,  many  states  have 
begun  to  organize  public  programs  in  this  area.  In  the 
long  range,  it  will  be  practical  for  Massachusetts  to  do 
likewise.  However,  at  the  present  time,  Massachusetts' 
personnel  and  civil  service  system  presents  difficult 
obstacles  to  public  administration.  Critical  shortages 
in  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  psychological  and 
social  work  treatment  manpower  exist  in  all  state 
departments.  Thus,  the  development  of  public  pro- 
grams alone  is  not  the  answer.  Rather,  both  public  ani 
private  agencies  should  be  encouraged  to  develop 
community  residential  centers  as  a  primary  resource 
for  treatment  of  the  offender. 

No  research  has  been  attempted  to  determine  accur- 
ately the  number  of  offenders  in  Massachusetts  who 
could  benefit  from  a  community  residential  center 
programs.  However,  such  a  program  might  take  its 
clientele  from  a  number  of  situations,  incluling: 
intensive  controls  and  assistance,  inmates  of  correc- 
tional institutions  for  prerelease  preparation,  offen- 
ders in  lieu  of  commitment  to  an  institution,  and 
accused  persons  for  diagnosis,  controls  and  treatment 
while  awaiting  trial. 

Supporting  Agencies  to  the  Correctional  System 

The  following  agencies  can  provide  substantial 
services  to  the  correctional  system  in  rehabilitating 
offenders:  the  Division  of  Employment  Security. 
Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission,  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Education  and 
local  school  systems,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
community  action  agencies  and  programs,  D-'vision  of 
Alcoholism,  and  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation  Board. 

In  the  past,  many  human  resource  agencies  did  not 
fulfill  their  responsibilities  to  those  individuals  within 
their  categorical  mandate  who  were  also  crinvnal 
offenders.  However,  today  many  of  these  agencies  have 
become  very  interested  in  the  problems  of  the  offender 
and  wish  to  increase  their  participation  in  correctional 
programming.  In  other  states,  some  of  the  most  imagi- 
native and  comprehensive  programs  for  offenders  have 
been  developed  by  comparable  agencies.  The  correc- 
tional system  should  actively  seek  out  and  make  maxi- 
mum utilization  of  the  services  of  all  supporting 
systems  in  order  to  increase  the  amount  of  resources 
available  for  the  rehabilitation  of  offenders. 


SUBSTANTIVE    AND  PROCEDUR  \L  CRIMIN  \I.  I.  \  A 

Justice  Holmes  once  defined  the  criminal  law  as  an 
oracle  which  tells  the  bad  man  what  will  happen  to  him 
if  he  behaves  in  certain  ways  and  gets  caught.  Within 
limits,  this  remains  a  fairly  accurate  functional 
definition  of  the  substantive  criminal  law.  It  identifies 
and  defines  criminal  behavior  and  specifies  what  will 
be  done  to  the  person  found  to  have  committed  such 
behavior.  The  section  of  the  Plan  which  deals  in  sub- 
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stantive  law,  then,  is  concerned  with  identifying  the 
behavior  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  criminal 
justice  system,  defining  that  behavior,  and  developing 
strategies  for  dealing  with  it. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice, 
Professor  Livingston  Hall  of  Harvard  Law  School 
undertook  to  analyze  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code. 
The  results  of  his  analysis  are  contained  in  a  report, 
Revision  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code,  pub- 
lished in  March,  1968.  Professor  Hall  found  the  follow- 
ing defects  in  the  present  Massachusetts  law: 


A.    The  failure  to  develop  general  principles  of 
responsibility  for  crime 


B. 


D. 
E. 

F. 
G. 

H. 
I. 


The    uncertainty   of  the   Common    Law   in 

Massachusetts 

Lack  of  coherent  organization  of  the  present 

law 

Overlapping  crime  in  Massachusetts 

Fragmentation  and  prolixity  of  the  criminal 

law 

Inexplicable  gaps  remain  in  the  law 

Classification    of    offenses     into    only    two 

categories 

No  sentencing  criteria  having  been  developed 
Few  special  controls  for  dangerous  offen- 
ders. 


The  report,  in  addition,  briefly  describes  code  revision 
in  other  states,  the  recommendations  of  the  President's 
Crime  Commission  and  the  new  standards  for  judging 
the  criminal  law  (such  as  the  Model  Penal  Code),  and 
makes  recommendations  on  possible  approaches  to 
correcting  this  situation  and  on  procedures  which 
might  be  followed  in  undertaking  this  important  project. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  report,  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Bar 
Associations  and  the  Judicial  Conference,  a  Criminal 
Law  Revision  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  composed  of  52  members,  including 
judges,  legislators,  law  enforcement  officials,  prose- 
cuting and  defense  attorneys,  law  school  faculty,  and 
representatives  of  relevant  state  agencies.  The  Com- 
mission received  $45,000  in  funds  from  two  founda- 
tions, the  Permanent  Charities  Fund  and  the  Hyams 
Trust. 

The  Commission  has  now  began  its  specific  task  of 
revising  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Code,  Chapters 
263-274  of  the  General  Laws.  It  has  appointed  a  group 
of  reporters,  and  it  is  expected  to  present  the  results 
of  its  work  to  the  General  Court  by  the  beginning  of 
the  legislative  session  of  1971. 

The  substantive  law  can  be  considered  the  head  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  in  that  it  guides  the  activi- 
ties of  the  system's  institutions.  No  less  important  is 
the  procedural  criminal  law,  which  defines  the  ways  in 
which  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  that  the  substantive  and 
procedural  law  can  be  considered  separately,  because 
the  Revision  Conviission  will,  of  necessity,  deal  with 
matters  that  are  somewhat  procedural  such  as  sentenc- 
ing, probation,  and  parole. 


The  procedural  aspects  of  the  Criminal  Code  are  nov 
dealt  with,  in  general, inChapter  275-279  of  theGener- 
al  Laws.  In  addition,  procedures  have  also  been  estab) 
lished  by  the  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  ar 
the    Massachusetts   Supreme    Judicial   Court,  by 
Common  Law,  by  general  traditions,  and  by  rules 
the  different  courts. 

In  its  Forty-Fourth  Report  (1968),  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cil of  Massachusetts  noted  that: 

In  no  compilation  of  laws  can  one  find 
the  entire  procedural  criminal  code  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

It  asked  two  basic  questions  as  tests: 

(1)  Does  our  law  (statutory,  precedent, 
practice,  and  common  law)  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  as 
far  as  criminal  procedure  is  concerned? 

(2)  If  our  present  "law"  is  not  ade- 
quate, is  it  better  to  attempt  to  revise  and 
correct,  or  should  we  wipe  out  that  which 
now  exists,  statutes,  common  law,  prece- 
dents from  decisions,  and  accepted  meth- 
ods of  practice,  and  substitute  a  new  Code 
of  Criminal  Procedure? 

The  Judicial  Council  noted  further  that  complete  re- 
codification, including  procedure,  has  been  enacted  in 
five  states  and  that  the  American  Law  Institute  has  j 
published  two  model  codes  which  deal  with  procedures: 
the  Model  Penal  Code  and  the  Model  Code  of  Pre- 
arraignment  Procedure. 

Although   the   Judicial  Council  does  not  make  any 
specific    recommendations    for    further    action,   it  is 
quite    clear    that    the    procedural    law   provisions    in 
Massachusetts  should  be  given  the  same  consideration 
as   the  substantive  law  provisions.   For  this   reason, 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  creation  of  a  com- 
mission to  develop  a  comprehensive  code  of  criminal 
procedure  for  Massachusetts. 

There  are  several  areas  within  the  scope  of  substan- 
tive law  which  are  of  increasing  concern  to  the  public 
and  the  criminal  justice  system.  Among  these  are  drug 
abuse,  alcoholism,  and  auto  theft. 


Drug  Abuse 


The  problem  of  drug  misuse  in  the  Commonwealth 
is  difficult  to  measure  as  is  the  effectiveness  of  the 
response  to  such  misuse.  Statistics  available  are  con- 
fusing, often  contradictory,  and  perhaps  cover  only  a 
small  percentage  of  persons  dealing  illegally  with 
drugs. 

It  is,  however,  apparent  that  there  exists  in  the  Com- 
monwealth large  numbers  of  individuals  recurrently 
involved  in  the  illegal  trafficking  and  misuse  of 
drugs.  Primary  among  such  populations  are  high  school 
and  college  students.  The  problem  involves  other 
groups  as  well,  cutting  across  social  and  economic 
boundaries,  and  involving  suburban  housewives  as  well 
as  the  hard  core  unemployed.  Drug  misuse,  covering 
the  spectrum  from  occasional  resort  to  marijuana 
cigarettes  to  the  daily  consumption  of  heroin,  is  in- 
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sasing.  The  largest  use  is  attributed  to  increased  use 
larijuana  by  students. 

Against  this  background  exists  a  public  and  private 
jponse  to  the  problem  which  has  been  sporadic  in 
'mation.     slow    in   operation,    and    largely    under- 
Lanced.  The  State  response  of  commitment  legislation 
the  creation  of  the  Drug  Addiction  Rehabilitation 
hard  have  not  proved  adequate  to  cope  with  an  in- 
casing drug  problem.  The  Board  has  not  been  given 
I  fficient  capacity  to  provide  an  effective  rehabilitative 
ternative  to  imprisonment  for  any  but  a  small  number 
the    state's  drug  misusers.     There  is  no  formal 
•ivate  institutional  program  in  Massachusetts.  The 
fectiveness  of  both  the  public  and  private  efforts  can- 
|>t  be  determined  either  due  to  the  lack  of  program 
raluation  or  due  to  the  newness  of  the  program  in 
lestion.  Moreover,  little  is  known  about  the  properties 
lid  propensities  of  different  types  of  drugs  and  the 
|ffectiveness  of  varying  treatments. 

The  laws  covering  drug  law  enforcement  and  the 
ehabilitation  of  drug-effected  persons  are  often  too 
evere  in  their  approach  to  problems  of  drug  misuse, 
icreased  drug  misuse  has,  therefore,  been  paralleled 
y  mounting  cynicism  by  misusers  toward  the  drug 
aws.  This  is  especially  so  with  regard  to  penalties 
ssociated  with  the  use  of  marijuana. 

In  response  to  the  problem  of  illicit  drug  activity, 
here  are  four  crucial  areas  in  which  action  can  be 
aken.  These  consist  of  the  development  of  education, 
esearch  and  demonstration  projects,  and  the  expan- 
ion  of  existing  treatment  capacities. 

Education  directed  toward  drug  misusing  popula- 
10ns,  especially  the  younger  consumers,  is  necessary 
o  prevent  the  incidence  of  increased  drug  misuse  in 
;he  future.  Such  efforts  should  be  coupled  with  educa- 
tion programs  undertaken  by  local  communities  to 
ilert  citizens  to  the  problem  and  acquaint  them  with 
possible  solutions  available. 

Research,  both  into  the  rationale  of  the  statutory 
framework  of  legislation  and  into  the  character  of  dif- 
fering drugs,  is  an  essential  component  of  comprehen- 
sive planning  in  a  problem  area  which  is  so  slightly 
defined  by  present  information. 

A  similar  logic  necessitates  the  undertaking  of 
demonstration  projects  to  experiment  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  differing  treatments,  especially  in  the 
private  sector.  An  integral  component  of  any  such 
project  is  a  built-in  mechanism  which  will  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  various  project  approaches. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  perceived  that  a  problem  as  per- 
vasive and  serious  as  that  of  drug  misuse  requires  an 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  state.  During  this  legislative 
session,  legislation  has  been  proposed  to.  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  for  the  increased  care  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug-effected  persons.  The  concept 
behind  this  legislation  deserves  full  support. 

Alcoholism 

Alcoholism  and  intoxication  are  tremendous  social 
problems.  They  become  criminal  problems  in  several 
ways.  It  is  a  crime  to  be  drunk  in  public,  and  approxi- 
mately one  fourth  of  all  arrests  in  Massachusetts  in 


1967  were  for  this  crime.  Persons  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  commit  many  other  critics  as  well,  and  a 
significant  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  Massachusetts 
correctional  institutions  havea  serious  drinkingprob- 
lem.  Driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  also  a 
criminal  offense  and  accounts  for  an  astounding  number 
of  deaths  on  our  highways.  Alcoholism  may  indirectly 
lead  to  crime  by  contributing  to  family  problems.  For 
instance,  a  recent  Massachusetts  survey  of  juvenile 
delinquents  found  that  more  than  half  of  those  surveyed 
had  one  or  more  alcoholic  parents. 

While  Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  few  States  to  have 
already  seriously  tackled  this  problem  by  establishing 
a  Division  of  Alcoholism,  its  facilities  and  ability  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  alcoholism  are  inadequate. 
Certainly,  the  present  approach  to  public  drunkenness 
accomplishes  little  but  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
in  a  hopeless  and  degrading  cycle  of  arrest,  jail,  drink, 
and  arrest  again.  Facilities  for  the  treatment  of  alco- 
holics are  too  few  for  the  need.  While  the  Division  of 
Alcoholism  has  established  outpatient  clinics  around 
the  State  and  alcoholics  are  treated  at  various  hospi- 
tals, including  most  of  the  mental  hospitals  in  Massa- 
chusetts, these  facilities  are  somewhat  overburdened. 
Moreover,  proven  hospital  methods  for  treating  alco- 
holics have  yet  to  be  found.  Community-based  facili- 
ties, such  as  halfway  houses  and  sheltered  workshops, 
are  exceedingly  few  in  number  and  vary  in  quality. 

Within  the  penal  institutions  themselves,  there  are 
few  programs  and,  indeed,  little  recognition  of  the 
problem,  at  least  officially.  Thus,  the  only  State  insti- 
tutions specifically  organized  to  treat  alcoholics  are 
Bridgewater  and  Framingham.  The  program  at  the 
former  consists  totally  of  voluntary  alcoholics  anony- 
mous meetings,  and  the  social  work  staff  is  small. 
Framingham  does  have  a  fairly  energetic  treatment 
program,  but  no  other  State  institution  has  more  than 
an  occasional  alcoholics  anonymous  group.  Alcoholics, 
other  than  those  at  Bridgewater  and  Framingham,  are 
not  identified  or  segregated  in  any  way. 

Compared  to  other  States,  Massachusetts  is  doing 
much.  But,  clearly,  if  the  social  and  law  enforcement 
cost  of  alcoholism  are  to  be  reduced,  much  greater 
effort  is  necessary.  There  must  be  coordination  of 
existing  efforts  and  facilities,  planning  for  further 
needs  and  approaches,  and  funds  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary facilities  and  treatment.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
legislation  has  been  submitted  during  the  1959  legisla- 
tive session  to  create  a  comprehensive  program  for 
the  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  The  need 
for  such  a  program  is  quite  evident;  however,  it  will 
not  be  meaningful  unless  adequate  resources  are  pro- 
vided for  its  implementation. 

Auto  Theft 

If  the  State  is  to  begin  coping  adequately  with  crime, 
it  must  analyze,  in  addition  to  the  institutions  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  crimes  with  which  that 
system  deals.  Only  by  understanding  the  nature  of  each 
crime  and  of  those  who  commit  it  can  the  State  develop 
an  optimal  strategy  for  dealing  with  crime.  While  time 
has  prevented  any  such-'strategy,"  an  example  of  the 
approach  under  consideration  can  be  given.  Some 
analysis  of  auto  theft  has  been  undertaken,  and  a  fairly 
full  statistical  picture  of  the  problem  has  been  devel- 
oped and  can  be  found  in  the  section  on  Nature  and 
Scope  of  the  Crime  Problem. 
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While  not  a  major  crime  in  the  degree  of  harm  it 
causes  to  victims,  auto  theft  is  a  serious  problem 
because  of  its  frequency,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
and  its  impact  on  persons  other  than  the  victim,  thief, 
and  criminal  justice  system  personnel.  In  Massachu- 
setts, auto  theft  is  the  second  most  frequently  com- 
mitted '-major"  crime  according  to  the  F.  B.  I.;  in 
Boston,  it  is  first.  And  Massachusetts  has  the  nation's 
highest  rate  of  auto  theft.  Auto  theft  has  a  particularly 
wide  impact  because  stolen  cars  have  a  dispropor- 
tionate number  of  accidents  and  because  the  sale  of 
stolen  cars  to  otherwise  law-abiding  people  is  becom- 
ing an  increasingly  widespread  phenomenon. 

Analysis  of  auto  theft  must  begin  with  the  realization 
that  two  very  different  types  of  theft  are  involved.  The 
most  frequent  is  unauthorized  use  in  which  a  youth 
takes  a  car  for  a  drive  and  after  the  gas  runs  out  or  he 
tires  of  it,  abandons  it.  Abandonment  of  stolen  cars 
probably  accounts  for  the  very  high  rate  of  recovery. 
In  1967.  26,306  recoveries  out  of  30,109  stolen  vehicles 
were  made  in  Massachusetts.  Associated  with  un- 
authorized use  are  relatively  casual  methods  of  entry 
and  ignition.  A  Justice  Department  survey  of  convicted 
auto  thieves  found  that  75.9  percent  of  the  stolen  cars 
had  unlocked  doors;  only  8.4  percent  of  the  stolen  cars 
were  actually  forced  open;  63.9  percent  of  the  stolen 
cars  were  started  either  with  a  key  left  in  the  car  or 
with  an  ignition  left  unlocked;  another  10  percent  were 
started  with  master  or  legally-obtained  keys;  and  10 
percent  with  illegally  obtained  keys.  Thus,   only  about 

16  percent  of  stolen  cars  were  started  by  tinkering 
with  the  ignition  system. 

The  second  type  of  auto  theft  is  professional.  The 
professional  thief  permanently  appropriates  the  ve- 
hicle; usually  for  resale  in  another  State.  Recoveries 
are  therefor  few,  and  the  best  measure  of  increasing 
professional  theft  is  the  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  of  stolen  vehicles  in  recent  years.  The 
professional's  methods  of  theft  also  differ  from  those 
of  the  unauthorized  user.  The  professional  carefully 
selects  his  car,  and  some  rings  have  even  delivered 
on  order.  He,  therefore,  cannot  depend  on  the  circum- 
stance of  an  open  door  or  an  available  ignition  key. 

The  differences  in  the  nature,  motives,  and  methods 
of  auto  theives  suggest  that  distinct  strategies  for  deal- 
ing with  each  are  necessary.  For  the  unauthorized 
user,  opportunity  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  causing  the  theft;  consequently,  one  might  expect 
measures  to  reduce  that  opportunity  to  have  the  great- 
est immediate  effect.  One  would,  therefore,  examine 
the  areas  of  access,  entry,  and  ignition  to  determine 
how  these  could  be  made  less  accessible  to  the  roving 
youth. 

A  brief  survey  of  preventive  possibilities  suggests 
that  steps  now  being  taken  by  the  automobile  companies 
at  federal  insistence,  such  as  installing  steering  locks 
and  warning  systems  to  prevent  keys  being  left  in  the 
ignition,  might  have  a  major  immediate  impact  on  un- 
authorized use.  A  prevention  program  should  also  have 
an  effect  on  professionals.  But  the  effect  would  probably 
require  more  sophisticated  measures  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  casual  thief  alone,  and  in  any  event, 
professionals  have  alternative  methods,  such  as  using 
stolen  credit  cards,  for  obtaining  vehicles. 

The  main  vulnerability  of  professionals  would  appear 
to  be  in  marketing.  The  professional  thief  steals  to 


sell;  he  finds  buyers  because  of  their  belief  that  theyj 
will  not  be  caught,  even  though  they  register  their  cars  i 
and  have  them  inspected.  But  this  system  of  registra-  j 
tion  and  inspection  provides  a  prime  opportunity  for 
identifying  stolen  vehicles.  One  would,  therefore,  search1 
for  ways  to  make  these  points  at  which  detection  of 
a  stolen  vehicle  is  more  likelv. 


■ 


This,  then,  is  the  type  of  analysis  which  will  be 
pursued  in  the  future  with  respect  to  individual  crimes. 
Unfortunately,  auto  theft  is  unusual  in  that  a  great  deal  i 
of  data  with  respect  to  thieves  and  methods  has  been 
gathered;  other  crimes  will  probably  require  consider- 
ably more  independent  research  before  a  strategy  can 
be  mapped. 

ENGINEERING    RESEARCH    AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Centered    within    Massachusetts    are    some    of  the 
nation's  foremost  educational,   industrial,  and  scien- 
tific institutions .  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  resources 
have  not  been  applied  to  the  problems  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  criminal  justice. 

The  State  has  the  educational  resources  of  colleges, 
universities,  and  institutes  devoted  to  research  and 
higher  learning;  and  it  is  considered  the  heart  of  the 
country's  electronics  industry's  research  and  develop- 
ment facilities.  However,  the  research  tools  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences  and  the  research 
and  development  technology  available  in  the  informa- 
tion, data  processing,  communications,  and  other  engi- 
neering fields  has,  in  the  past,  been  directed  primarily 
towards  the  needs  of  the  defense  community. 

Various  components  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
have  indicated  their  willingness  to  share  their  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge  and  the  developments 
which  have  resulted  from  the  huge  federal  investment 
in  defense  and  space.  Some  of  this  knowledge  and  some 
of  tl  e  products  developed  by  DOD  or  NASA  should  be 
useful  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement,  the  causes  of  criminal  behavior,  and 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  While  adaption 
of  these  developments  for  the  field  of  criminal  justice 
will  save  much  in  the  way  of  research  and  develop- 
ment costs,  additional  investment  of  substantial 
amounts  of  resources  will  probably  still  be  required. 

The  scientific  and  technical  community  may  also 
contribute  directly  to  improvements  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  by  introducing  new  ways  of  looking  at 
problems,  defining  objectives,  evaluating  alternatives, 
and  recommending  decisions  or  plans. 

Another  major  problem  in  marshalling  these  scien- 
tific and  technological  resources  has  been  the  decen- 
tralized nature  of  the  criminal  justice  agencies.  For 
the  most  part,  these  agencies  have  had  neither  the 
broad  appreciation  of  the  problems  of  the  system  as  a 
whole  nor  the  technical  capability  to  evaluate  the  poten- 
tial of  science  and  technology  to  help  them  with  their 
problems  in  prevention,  apprehension,  disposition,  and 
rehabilitation. 


Analytical  Techniques 

In  terms  of  applying  science  and  technology  to  the 
entire  criminal  justice  system,  the  most  conspicuous 
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d  is  for  the  acquisition  of  basic  analytic  tools  and 

a  to  measure  and  evaluate  the  relative  effectiveness 

costs  of  alternative  ways  of  conducting  operations, 

nizing  and  utilizing  various  resources,  including 

sonnel,  equipment,  facilities,  and  support  services. 

!The  President's  Crime  Commission  recommended 
3  extensive  use  of  the  broad  analytic  tool  of  "systems 
ialysis''  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  pointing  out 
(at  the  systems  analysis  studies  should  include  such 
ejects  as: 

•'Model  of  the  state  criminal  justice 
system,  Apprehension  studies  in  a  police 
department,  and  Computer  simulation  of 
court  processing  of  cases." 

In  Massachusetts,  at  the  state  level,  we  do  not  have 
nd  do  need  a  model  of  the  state  criminal  justice  sys- 
;m.  In  addition  to  a  model,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
entralized  point  of  responsibility  for  collecting  and 
laintaining  reliable  statistics  on  criminal  activity  and 
erhaps  system  response  data. 


Also  at  the  same  level,  Massachusetts  needs  a  center 
keep  up-to-date  information  on  a  national  level 
overing  research  and  development  activities  and 
echnological  developments  of  interest  to  the  criminal 
ustice  community.  This  center  should  be  able  to 
►btain  answers  to  questions  from  Massachusetts 
Lgencies  involving  technology  and  new  developments. 

Communications 

Science  and  Technology  can  also  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  communication  systems  in  Massachu- 
setts. At  the  state  level,  the  communication  system 
eaves  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 


The  State  Police  operate  a  radio  and  teletype  system, 
inking  most  police  departments  throughout  the  State. 
The  backbone  system  for  hard  copy  messages  is  the 
State  Police  teletype  network.  One  of  its  major  weak- 
nesses and  points  of  vulnerability  is  the  central  switch- 
ing operations  presently  being  performed  on  a  manual 
basis  at  the  State  Police  Headquarters.  This  teletype 
system  uses  low  speed  lines  and  manual  (torn  tape) 
switching.  Simultaneous  sending  and  receiving  is  not 
possible.  An  all-points  bulletin  can  tie  up  all  the  lines 
so  that  no  other  messages  can  be  transmitted  or  re- 
ceived for  as  much  as  an  hour.  Procurement  actions 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Public  Safety 
to  install  a  computerized  communications  processor 
to  handle  this  function  and  provide  capability  for  future 
additional  growth  of  volume  and  types  of  service. 

Once  the  central  switch  problem  has  been  solved, 
it   will   be   possible    to  provide  present  subscribers 
(other  than  State  Police)  with  much  faster  service,  to 
add  additional  subscribers,  and  to  begin  to  offer  addi- 
tional services. 

State  Police  radio  facilities  provide  communications 
for  most  messages  to  and  from  mobile  units  and  cer- 
tain other  classes  of  messages.  Because  of  administra- 
tive restrictions  on  the  use  of  telephones,  the  radio 
system,  in  fact,  also  carries  a  considerable  volume  of 
base-to-base  administrative  traffic.  This  adds  to 
congestion  and  reduces  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tions mobile  units. 


The  radio  facilities  are  also  limited,  due  to  frequency 
allocation  problems.  There  are  many  different  radio 
frequencies  in  use  throughout  the  State.  They  are  not 
compatible.  In  case  of  a  major  civil  disturbance  or 
other  emergency,  operations  depending  upon  the  radio 
network  would  prove  to  be  quite  difficult. 

Although  many  of  the  Commonwealth's  city  and  town 
law  enforcement  agencies  utilize  base  and  mobile 
radio  facilities  in  police  operations,  there  is  not  now, 
and  apparently  never  has  been,  a  complete  inventory 
of  the  equipment,  frequency  utilization,  or  modes  of 
operation  of  these  communication  systems. 

Thus,  improved  communications  appears  to  be  first 
priority  need  of  state  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
Massachusetts.  The  present  communication  networks 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies  are  o/erloaded,  in- 
compatible, operate  with  low  efficiency,  and  require 
considerable  manual  intervention  in  order  to  operate 
at  all. 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  comprehensive  analysis 
or  evaluation  of  the  existing  state,  county,  and  local 
law  enforcement  communication  systems  and  networks 
taking  radio,  telephone,  and  teletype  modes  of  com- 
munication all  into  consideration,  together.  Nor  has 
there  been  adequate  attention  to  the  needs  of  abnormal 
emergency  conditions.  Such  a  study  is  needed. 

Information  Handling  -  Data  Processing 

There  has  been  only  a  limited  use  of  advanced  data 
processing  in  the  operations  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  in  Massachusetts  to  date.  From  time  to  time 
there  have  been  expressions  of  interest  by  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  expanding  the  utilization  of  technical 
capabilities  in  this  area,  and  industry  proposals  for 
such  expanded  use  have  been  made.  Nevertheless,  there 
has  been  little  significant  employment  of  such  tech- 
niques. 

The  records  and  files  which  are  used  by  the  various 
criminal  justice  agencies  of  Massachusetts  include 
some  12,000,000  individual  criminal  and  juvenile  court 
records  accumulated  by  the  various  courts  of  the  Com- 
monwealth during  the  past  20  years,  the  records  of 
4,750,000  individuals  kept  by  the  Office  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Probation  listing  all  criminal  and  juvenile 
prosecutions  and  parole  decisions  in  the  Common- 
wealth, 3,200,000  State  Police  records,  and  20,000 
Department  of  Correction  records.  In  addition,  there 
are  over  6,000,000  driver's  license,  vehicle  registra- 
tion, and  accident  records,  maintained  by  the  Registry 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  wh;ch  are  of  great  value  to  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  number  of  records  and  files 
kept  at  the  county,  city,  and  town  levels  is  not  known. 
At  the  very  least,  however,  there  must  be  police 
records  on  the  100,000  Part  I  Crimes  reported  to  the 
F.B.I,  annually  (1967)  and  the  estimated  minimum  of 
1,200,000  Part  II  Crimes. 

At  the  State  level,  the  Registry  of  Motor  Vehicles 
and  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  ire  making 
some  use  of  computers  in  their  operations.  However, 
they  are  not  able  to  handle  "on-line"  or  "real-time" 
inquiries  from  law  enforcement  personnel  but  operate 
only  as  "batch"  processors  instead. 

In  police  operations  today  it  can  take  a  policeman 
hours    to    get  information  about  a  particular  car  or 
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wanted  person.  Warrant  information  is  often  unavail- 
able. Complete,  easily  accessible  data  on  available 
police  resources,  their  locations,  and  states  of  readi- 
ness are  not  continuously  available  or  updated.  And 
because  most  police  officers  are  also  required  to  per- 
form a  significant  amount  of  record  keeping,  there 
appears  to  be  considerable  opportunity  to  shift  a 
portion  of  this  burden  to  an  appropriate  information 
system  so  as  to  free  more  of  the  officer's  time  to 
perform  his  primary  duties. 

In  general,  there  is  considerable  room  for  improve- 
ment in  Massachusetts  in  utilization  of  information 
systems  to  improve  police  operations. 

In  court  and  correctional  matters,  Massachusetts  is 
just  beginning  to  explore  the  potential  of  advanced  in- 
formation systems  as  tools  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness, timeliness,  and  perhaps  economy  of  criminal 
(civil  also,  incidentally)  processes,  and  data  handling. 

At  the  local  level,  the  Boston  Police  have  installed 
an  IBM  360-30  computer  to  be  used  for  management 
information  and  on-line  access  to  files  on  stolen  cars, 
plates,  parts;  selected  stolen  property;  firearms 
identification;  missing  persons,  and  eventually  war- 
rants and  wanted  persons.  The  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment expects  to  make  its  information  system  available 
to  all  members  of  the  Greater  Boston  Police  Council 
(a  metropolitan  police  coordinating  council)  including 
Cambridge.  Initially,  this  will  consist  of  services 
comparable  to  those  offered  by  NCIC. 

Boston  also  has  underway  an  effort  to  accomplish  a 
major  upgrading  of  its  law  enforcement  command  and 
control  system  as  proposed  for  the  Boston  Police 
Department  in  September,  1967,  by  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.,  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance.  Arthur  D.  Little  is  presently  working  with 
the  Boston  Police  under  an  additional  federal  grant  to 
implement  the  earlier  recommendations. 


Criminalistics 

The  Commonwealth  has  only  two  crime  laboratories 
at  present;  one  within  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Safety  and  one  within  the  Boston  Police 
Department,  both  of  which  serve  only  the  police  and 
prosecution,  not  the  defense.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety  operates  six  photography  labora- 
tories, and  the  Department  of  Public  Health  makes  its 
food  and  drug  laboratories  in  Boston  and  Amherst 
available    for    the    analysis    of   narcotics  and  drugs. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  an  effective,  modern  crime 
laboratory  must  have,  at  a  minimum,  nine  major 
pieces  of  equipment:  a  comparison  microscope,  polar- 
izing microscope,  stereo  microscope,  X-ray  diffra- 
cometer,  emission  spectrograph,  densitometer,  in- 
frared spectrophotometer,  ultraviolet  spectrophoto- 
meter, and  an  analytical  gas  chromograph. 

Both  laboratories  in  Massachusetts  are  inadequately 
equipped.  The  Department  of  Public  Safety  Laboratory 
has  only  five  of  these  pieces  of  equipment,  most  of 
which  are  not  sufficiently  sensitive  to  meet  the  demands 
of  present-day  police  work  and  all  but  one  of  which 
are    more    than   ten   and,   in  some  cases,   more  than 


twenty  years  old.   The  Boston  Police  Department  1 
only  one  of  the  nine  essential  pieces  of  equipment^* 
this,  too,  is  an  outdated  model. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  has  requeall 
funds  for  fiscal  1970  to  replace  all  five  pieces  of  ofl 
dated  equipment.  If  requested  funds  materialize,  | 
Department  of  Public  Safety  should  have  all  nine  pieoj 
of  essential  equipment  in  the  next  year  or  so,  and  I 
Boston  Police  Department  is  expected  to  requ 
federal  funds  under  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  M 
to  improve  its  laboratory. 

In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  personnel  assi^B 
to  the  crime  laboratories  is  insufficient.  Based  up^ 
population  and  crime  rates,  Massachusetts  ought 
have  54  criminalists  working  in  its  crime  laboratori'1 
and  its  firearms  identification  and  photography  se» 
tions;  it  has  only  44.  Both  laboratories  and  firearr 
identifications  sections  are  overcrowded,  operate  ; 
non-air  conditioned  space,  and  lack  sufficient  space  f* 
necessary  equipment. 

Furthermore,   neither  laboratory  provides  any  fo: 
mal  system  of  training  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
in  techniques  of  crime  scene  search.  In  addition,  it 
also  important  that  they  be  properly  supplied  with  ttil 
appropriate  equipment  and  supplies  to  be  used  in  tM 
field  and  carefully  instructed  in  their  use. 

Present  salary  scales  for  laboratory  and  firearm' 
identification  personnel,  in  general,  are  not  competi 
tive  either  with  private  industry  and  education  institu 
tions  or  with  other  governmental  agencies.  This  fac 
necessarily   presents    a    substantial    obstacle    to  th 
hiring  of  new,  qualified  personnel.  Although  the  Com 
missioner  of  Public  Safety  has  requested  an  appro- 
priate   increase  in  salary  for  the  supervisor  of  ttil 
Department's  laboratory,  the  salaries  for  most  labora- 
tory and  firearms  indentification  personnel  appear  til 
be   in  need  of  reevaluation  and  upward  revision.  Th( 
Boston    Police    Department,    however,    has    receivec 
authorization   from   the   city  to  hire  an  experiencec 
criminalist  to  head  its  laboratory  at  an  appropriate  i 
salary  level. 

CITIZEN  PARTICIPATION  AND  EDUCATION 

It  is  clear  from  the  description  of  the  scope  of  the 
crime  problem  and  from  the  subsequent  evaluation  of 
the  system  that  the  problem  of  crime  and  criminal 
behavior  can  never  be  adequately  resolved  by  the  sys- 
tem working  in  isolation  from  the  community.  Also.it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  problems  confronting  the  system 
have  not  been  resolved  by  the  agencies  and  the  institu 
tions  reaching  out  in  a  limited  or  piecemeal  fashion  to 
the  resources  available  in  the  community. 

These  resources  include  the  individual  citizens,  the 
various  private  citizen  groups  and  private  industries, 
the  public  and  private  social  service  agencies,  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  systems,  and  the 
various  systems  of  higher  education;  and  their  inter- 
relationship with  the  criminal  justice  system  is 
illustrated  graphically  on  the  following  page. 
(Figure  XIII) 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  a  constructive  plan  be 
developed  to  involve  the  total  community  inacompre- 
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FIGURE  XIII 
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provide  prevention  services  to  youth 
i.e.  pupil  personnel  teams,  etc. 
educate  youth  through  course  & 
curriculum  development 
educate  teachers  through  course 
development,  teacher  manuals  & 
curriculum  guides 
provide  citizen  participation  in 
crime  reduction  programs  through 
teacher  and  student  volunteer 
placement 


a.  provide  needed  services  through  volunteer 
participation  on  planning  boards,  by  seeking 
legislative-governmental-community  reforms. 

b.  educate  membership  through  newsletters, 
speakers,  films 

c.  provide  volunteer  citizen  participation  in 
crime  reduction  programs  through  member- 
ship or  employees 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


/    SOCIAL  SERVICE  AGENCIES 


provide  services  to  system  through 
research,  in-service  training  of  criminal 
justice  system  personnel,  and  faculty 
consultation  services 
educate  students  through  curriculum 
development  and  career  development 
provide  citizen  participation  in  crime 
reduction  programs  through  student 
placements 


provide  direct  prevention  and  rehabilitation 

services 

educate  the  community  through  publications, 

newsletters,  speakers,  and  films 

provide  citizen  participation  in  crime 

reduction  programs  through  personnel 

volunteerism  or  shared  or  pooled  consultation. 
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hensive  program  for  crime  control.  However,  there  are 
some  very  serious  problems  in  attempting  to  discuss 
or  evaluate  in  any  adequate  and  comprehensive  way 
citizen  participation  whether  on  an  individual  basis  or 
through  the  various  groups,  industries,  service  agen- 
cies or  educational  institutions  as  a  supporting  element 
of  the  criminal  justice  system. 

First,  citizen  participation  is  a  vast  area  which  al- 
most defies  description.  It  includes  each  and  every 
individual  because  each  individual,  even  the  hardcore 
apathetic,  might  at  some  point  execute  his  potential 
for  participation. 

Second,  there  is  an  extraordinary  dearth  of  reliable 
data  on  citizen  participation.  There  are  no  standards 
for  citizen  participation. 

Third,  there  are  numerous  studies  of  the  'citizen 
apathy'  variety,  or  the  after-the-fact  analysis  of 
citizen  participation  in  various  federally-sponsored 
programs.  These  usually  attribute  the  inadequacies  of 
the  program  to  inadequate  citizen  participation,  but 
fail  to  propose  any  meaningful  alternatives.  In  addition, 
far  more  publicity  is  given  to  the  ineffective  programs. 
This  lends  credence  to  those  who  disavow  citizen  parti- 
cipation as  something  to  be  feared  rather  than  to  be 
fostered. 

Fourth,  there  are  some  outstanding  programs  utiliz- 
ing citizen  participation  in  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  there  are  some  fine  examples  of  programs  which 
illustrate  citizen  impact  on  achieving  needed  reforms 
and  new  programs  for  the  system.  Unfortunately,  these 
programs  have  received  little  or  no  adequate  evalu- 
ation and  usually  are  pointed  to  as  isolated  examples 
of  brilliance  primarily  attributed  to  certain  circum- 
stances which  are  rarely  seen  as  transferable  to 
another  community. 

Fifth,  inherent  in  any  discussion  of  citizen  partici- 
pation is  the  conflict  between''.  .  .  the  demand  both  for 
participatory  democracy  and  expertise  in  decision 
making.  "5  The  conflict  here  is  between  what  citizens 
should  be  able  to  do  according  to  our  democratic 
values  and  what  citizens  are  able  to  do  so  that  their 
participation  is  meaningful  and  effective.  Emphasis  on 
the  latter  could  reduce  citizen  participation  to  citizen 
manipulation. 

Sixth,  the  criminal  justice  system  for  the  most  part 
is  apprehensive  about  citizen  participation  and  has  no 
indication  of  what  citizens  might  do  effectively.  The 
distrust  and  fear  of  citizen  involvement  in  the  work  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  is  based  on  the  expo  - 
sure  to  various  citizen  programs  which  have  failed 
because  the  program  lacked  direction  or  the  individuals 
participating  were  not  selected  according  to  their 
particular  ability  and  were  not  specifically  educated  or 
trained  for  participation. 

Seventh,  citizens  have  little  information  on  what 
the  system  does  and  needs,  what  the  agencies  and 
institutions  within  the  system  are  like,  etc.  They  have 
no  idea  how  they  can  participate  or  what  they  are  able 
to  do  effectively.  They  have  not  been  asked  to  partici- 


5  Edmund  M.  Burke,  "Citizen  Participation  Strategies':] 
Community  Development.  December,  1968. 


pate  in  the  efforts  to  reduce  and  control  crime  and  to.i 
increase   the  fairness  and  efficiency  of  the  system. J 

Private  Industry  and  Private  Citizen  Groups 

Private  industries  and  organizations  have  the  poten-l 
tial  for  more  significant  contributions  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  than  are  now  being  demonstrated. 

Private  industry  must  be  encouraged  to  employ 
school  dropouts,  offenders  on  work  release  and  ex- 
convicts;  to  initiate  and  develop  prison  industry  and 
vocational  training  programs;  to  develop  and  partici- 
pate in  various  crime  reduction  programs  such  as 
burglary  and  auto  theft  prevention,  drug  and  alco- 
holism prevention  and  organized  crime  prevention 
programs;  to  develop  educational  programs  on  crime 
and  the  criminal  justice  system;  to  consult  in  and 
develop  organization  and  management  techniques  to 
improve  the  administration  of  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  systems;  and  to  contribute  time  and 
money  for  the  development  of  a  broad-based  compre- 
hensive crime  control  program. 

The  professional  and  trade  associations  which  are 
directly  aligned  with  the  work  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  are  particularly  important  in  the  areas  of 
inter-and  intra-state  coordination  and  cooperation 
of  system  services  and  practices;  achieving  higher 
standards  for  system  and  personnel;  and  in  achieving 
legislative  and  administrative  reforms  needed  by  the 
system.  Without  the  support  of  these  groups,  little 
can  be  done  to  overcome  the  basic  resistance  to  change 
inherent  in  the  existing  system. 

If  we  consider  the  non-criminal  justice  oriented  pro- 
fessional and  trade  organizations,  these  groups  do 
presently  make  significant  contributions  to  the  work  of 
the  system.  However,  they  could,  and  should  contribute 
much  more.  Labor  organizations  should  be  involved  in 
work  release  programs,  and  in  programs  for  employ- 
ment of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders ;  bankers  and  insur- 
ance agents  must  design  and  administer  burglary  pre- 
vention programs,  embezzlement  or  organized  crime 
education  programs;  social  workers  m^st  become  in- 
volved in  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs; 
educators  must  seek  new  programs  in  the  comnvj/rity, 
and  adequate  education  concerning  crime,  criminal 
behavior  and  the  system  of  criminal  justice  adminis- 
tration in  the  school  systems;  data  processors,  techni- 
cians, mechanics  and  the  like  must  initiate  additional 
vocational  training,  counselling  and  employment  pro- 
grams in  the  schools  for  dropouts,  in  the  correctional 
institutions  for  inmates  and  in  communities;  press  or 
media  specialists  must  launch  various  crime  education 
campaigns  or  initiate  training  programs  in  correction- 
al settings  for  the  various  institutional  publications; 
etc. 

Programs  initiated  by  social,  civic,  fraternal  and 
religious  organizations  play  a  significant  role  as  a 
resource  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  crime  reduction  and  prevention 
efforts  which  must  rely  on  citizen  support  and  total 
community  involvement. 

These  groups  are  so  numerous  and  so  different  in 
nature  and  membership,  that  they  may  be  utilized  as 
resources  in  a  wide  variety  of  groups.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Retail  and  Wholesale  Trade  organiza- 
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Ions  can  initiate  burglary  or  shoplifting  prevention 
■ampaigns;  Parent-Teacher's  Associations  can  demand 
Ikeeded  services  to  youth  from  the  schools  and  from  the 
■ommunity;  teenage  groups  can  demand  recreational 
facilities  or  teen  clubs  from  the  community  or  from 
Karious  community  agencies;  church  groups  can  coun- 
sel youth,  organize  youth  programs  or  seek  youth 
Services;  and  there  are  thousands  more. 

5ublic  and  Private  Social  Service  Agencies 

Very  little  specific  information  is  known  at  this  time 
concerning  the  extent  and  adequacy  of  the  various  social 
service  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth.  And,  very  little 
ietailed  information  is  known  concerning  the  extent  of 
present  involvement  or  degree  of  willingness  for  future 
Involvement  in  prevention  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
Primary  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  seeking  means  to 
•acquire  pertinent  data  on  these  direct  services,  on  the 
inter-relationship  of  existing  service  agencies  and  on 
the  pooling  and  sharing  of  the  social  service  agency  re- 
sources among  themselves  and  with  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  Until  the  necessary  detailed  information 
on  these  agencies  is  accumulated,  the  generally  ac- 
cepted premise  must  be  that  although  significant  con- 
tributions are  presently  being  made  to  reducing  crime 
and  in  upgrading  and  increasing  the  fairness  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  system,  these  resources  lack  coordin- 
ation and  are  underutilized  or  inadequate  as  presently 
constituted. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 

There  has  been  a  disproportionate  increase  in  juven- 
ile court  appearances  in  the  past  few  years.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  disproportionate  number  of  adult  offenders 
who  were  once  juvenile  delinquents.  Thus,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  major  emphasis  be  placed  on  prevention 
programs  which  would  keep  juveniles  from  committing 
the  first  crime  and  which  would  keep  them  from  get- 
ting caught  in  the  criminal  justice  system.  It  is  also 
essential  that  the  youth  who  have  been  exposed  to  crime 
and  to  the  juvenile  justice  system,  who  may  have  been 
incarcerated  for  a  length  of  time,  be  rehabilitated  and 
prevented  from  accepting  crime  as  a  way  of  life. 

Within  the  schools,  there  is  a  lack  of  instruction 
regarding  law  and  the  system  of  criminal  justice  ad- 
ministration. Where  it  does  exist,  there  is  no  evaluation 
of  the  programs.  There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  good, 
relevant  law  and  criminal  justice  instructional 
materials  to  use  in  the  classroom.  Recently,  major 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  drug  and  alcohol  educa- 
tion; however,  these  programs  are  offered  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  with  little,  if  any,  provision  for  evaluation 
and  improvement. 

The  Committee's  survey  found  few  materials  that  are 
current  and  of  the  type  appealing  to  juvenile  audiences. 
Frequently,  the  materials  are  based  on  the  miscon- 
ceived aim  of  instilling  absolute  truth,  or  absolute  right 
and  wrong.  'Tell  it  like  it  is'  is  essential  in  educating 
children. 

Although  very  little  is  known  about  existing  school 
or  community  sponsored  programs  utilizing  student 
participation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  student  population 
is  an  important  manpower  resource  for  various  crime 
reduction  programs.  In  addition,  these  programs  could 
be  particularly  significant  as  prevention  or  rehabilita- 


tion techniques  for  the  pre-delinquent  or  the  juvenile 
delinquent.  Students  can  participate  in  juvenile  crime 
study  groups,  in  community  recreational  programs,  in 
teen  action  councils;  or  they  can  stimulate  the  for- 
mation of  teen  clubs  or  teen  recreation  halls  or  coffee 
houses;  or  they  can  repair  buildings  or  cleanup  parks; 
or  they  can  initiate  programs  for  remedial  reading  or 
remedial  teaching  of  course  materials  they  have  mas- 
tered. They  can  participate  in  institutional  or  com- 
munity-based rehabilitation  of  juvenile  offenders;  they 
can  design  their  own  course  curricula  on  law,  law  en- 
forcement and  the  criminal  justice  system  which  might 
be  based  on  volunteer  work  in  the  system;  they  can  act 
as  youth  advisors  to  juvenile  court  judges,  or  they  can 
act  as  volunteer  juvenile  probation  or  juvenile  police 
aides.  Now  that  students  feel  they  must  act  to  learn, 
that  they  must  demonstrate  their  reaction  to  'the  estab- 
lishment', and  that  they  must  act  out  their  rebellion  — 
it  is  essential  that  more  and  more  appropriate  ways 
be    developed   for    students    to    'do  their  own  thing'. 

Beyond  the  classroom  and  course  curriculum,  guid- 
ance counselors  and/or  pupil  personnel  service  de- 
partments have  also  been  expected  to  play  vital  roles 
in  direction  of  students  and  have  been  increasingly  in- 
volved in  delinquency  prevention  and  juvenile  crime 
treatment  or  rehabilitation.  Pupil  personnel  services 
include  attendance  counselors,  guidance  teachers,  re- 
habilitation counselors,  psychologists,  school  social 
workers,  skill  remediation  teachers,  and  varied  other 
types  of  specialists. 

These  services  and  the  existing  and  proposed  pro- 
grams will  be  dealt  with  in  the  juvenile  delinquency 
section  of  this  plan. 

Higher  Education 

There  is  a  need  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  di- 
verse programs,  policies  and  individual  interests  in 
higher  education  affect  the  criminal  justice  system. 
When  one  considers  the  resources  of  both  higher 
education  ana  citizen  participation,  it  would  appear 
that  a  plan  for  concerted  action  is  possible. 


It  is  obvious  that  students  and  faculty  are  important 
resources  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  Extensive 
programs  for  their  direct  involvement  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  should  be  encouraged  and  developed. 

The  university  function  of  providing  settings  for 
meetings,  institutes,  and  conferences  contributes  to  the 
continuing  education  of  the  professional  and  the  lay. 
These  short-term  education  programs  can  also  contri- 
bute to  the  furthering  of  interdisciplinary  activity  be- 
tween the  university  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  in-service 
training  throughout  this  plan  and  various  examples  and 
programs  have  been  detailed.  The  university's  role  in 
the  development  and  administeringof  extensive  and  on- 
going in-service  training  programs  for  criminal  jus- 
tice personnel  is  crucial  at  this  time.  Priority  must 
be  given  to  projects  which  seek  to  train  criminal  jus- 
tice system  personnel. 

If  the  university  resources  are  to  be  utilized  to  their 
fullest  potential,  it  is  necessary  to  identify  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  university  structure  who  have  expertise 
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in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  and  to  involve  these 
individuals  in  the  system,  whether  it  be  through  consul- 
tation or  the  funding  of  research  programs. 

It  is  clear  that  the  CriminalJustice  System  does  not 
operate  within  a  vacuum  but  depends  on  the  other  insti- 
tutions and  organizations  in  society  if  it  is  to  function 
efficiently  and  fairly.  In  this  context,  the  multi- 
disciplinary  expertise  of  the  university  can  be  most 
helpful.  The  need  to  involve  the  universities  and  their 
various  resources  in  the  Criminal  Justice  System  is 
therefore    an    important    and    necessary    objective. 

JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 

Although  the  term  juvenile  delinquency  connotes 
youth  misbehavior  in  many  forms,  in  Massachusetts 
it  is  legally  defined  as  "a  child  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  seventeen  who  violates  any  city  ordinance 
or  town  by-law  or  commits  an  offense  against  a  law  of 
the  Commonwealth." 

There  is  very  little  reliable  data  on  delinquency  in 
Massachusetts  and  the  data  that  is  available  is  often 
contradictory.  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  amount  of  delinquency  and  to  gauge  trends 
or  priority  needs.  Obviously,  State  planning  to  reduce 
delinquency  should  have  complete,  reliable,  detailed, 
and  current  information  to  be  effective,  and  there  is 
clearly  a  deficiency  in  this  area  in  Massachusetts. 

What  data  is  available,  however,  indicates  that  the 
problem    is    becoming    worse    rather    than    better. 

Very  little  is  also  known  about  the  types  of  offenses 
committed  or  the  characteristics  of  the  offender.  It  is 
estimated,  however,  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
arrested  are  Caucasian  males  between  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen and  sixteen,  and  that  the  most  prevalent  offenses 
are  use  of  an  automobile  without  authority,  drunken- 
ness, shoplifting,  and  stubborn  and  runaway  child  and 
school  offenses. 

Court  appearances  of  juveniles  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  past  four  years  (42%).  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  cases  come  from  the  larger  cities.  For 
example,  Boston  recorded  1,800  appearances,  and 
Worcester  recorded  approximately  1,100  appearances, 
in  1968.  By  contrast,  Williamstown  recorded  only  34 
and  Edgartown  14  during  the  same  period.  Court  cases 
also  reflect  a  high  percentage  of  crimes  against  pro- 
perty (40%),  followed  by  motor  vehicle  violations  (28%), 
and  crimes  against  public  order  (13%). 

The  agencies  that  deal  with  delinquents  can  be 
classified  into  three  general  areas.  These  are  preven- 
tion programs,  administration  of  juvenile  justice,  and 
post-adjudication  service. 

Prevention 

The  primary  responsibility  for  prevention  at  the 
State  level  is  by  statute  assigned  to  the  Youth  Service 
Board,  and  the  agency  designated  to  carry  out  its 
duties,  the  Division  of  Youth  Service.  Within  the 
Division  is  a  Bureau  of  Prevention,  which  supervises 
the  giving  of  grants-in-aid,  the  provision  of  consultant 
services,  the  establishment  of  district  offices,  and  the 
conduct  of  research. 


To  the  extent  they  have  gone,  the  grants-in-aid  have 
been  an  excellent  investment;  and  the  School  Adjust-*' 
ment  Counsellor  Program  has  been  hailed  nationallj 
as  a  forward-looking  approach  to  delinquency  preven-i 
tion  through  the  school.  But  these  programs  are  tl 
exceptions.  Although  many  necessary  programs  have 
been  initiated,  the  efforts  have  been  underfinanced, 
understaffed,  and  have  generally  failed,  with  few  excep- 
tions.  Program  evaluation  is  virtually  nonexistent. 

At  the  local  level,  delinquency  prevention  is  con-l 
ducted  by  large  numbers  of  public  and  private  agencies,  | 
often   operating   independently   and  with  no  apparent! 
direction.  No  one  really  knows  all  the  delinquency  pre- 
vention   programs    that   are    in   operation,    nor   how 
effective  they  are  in  preventing  delinquency.  In  many 
communities  the  people  who  have  the  greatest  need 
for  a  service  are  either  unaware  of  its  existence  or 
cannot  get  to  it.  Troubled  youth  who  come  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  authorities  frequently  are  either  returned 
to  their  troubles  or  are  referred  into  a  court  system 
that  usually  will  not  be  able  to  help. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  varied.  Most  frequently, 
prevention  programs  are  created  in  reaction  to  a 
crisis,  and  financial  resources  are  extremely  limited. 
Programs  become  geared  to  juvenile  cases  that  can  be 
more  easily  handled,  and  the  appropriate  services  are 
often  not  available  for  the  youth  and  families  who  need 
them  the  most. 

The  program  which  has  become  increasingly  called 
upon  to  strengthen  juvenile  delinquency  prevention  is 
the  Youth  Resources  Bureau,  first  proposed  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  the 
Administration  of  Justice.  These  bureaus  would  diag- 
nose and  refer  children  in  trouble,  coordinate  preven- 
tion services  in  a  community,  and  develop  essential 
services  which  are  not  available. 

An  important  delinquency  prevention  facility  in  the 
community  is  the  school  system.  There  is  much  data 
demonstrating  the  close  relationship  between  school 
problems  and  delinquency,  and  it  is  known  that  delin- 
quent youth  are  frequently  educationally  retarded.  The 
President's  Commission  strongly  indicted  the  schools 
for  their  failure  to  deal  effectively  with  problem 
children. 

In  Massachusetts,  while  there  have  been  some  good 
programs  within  the  schools,  these  are  not  nearly 
enough.  Probably  the  most  widely  known  is  the 
Adjustment  Counsellor  Program,  noted  previously, 
which  has  been  in  existence  since  1955.  Its  purpose 
is  to  give  counselling  and  assistance  to  youth  mani- 
festing traits  of  a  potentially  delinquent  child.  There 
are  now  approximately  201  SAC's  in  the  State.  While 
this  is  not  nearly  enough,  the  program  should  be  given 
an  in-depth  evaluation  before  it  is  substantially  ex- 
panded. Meanwhile,  action  should  be  instituted  to  tap 
the  potential  of  the  schools  as  a  delinquency  prevention 
agency. 

Administration  Of  Juvenile  Justice 

The  police  are  the  first  contact  point  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  juvenile  justice.  While  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion  concerning  the  responsibility  of  an 
officer  during  this  encounter,  there  is  general  agree- 
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i merit  that  he  frequently  has  the  opportunity  to  divert 
.•souths  from  entry  into  the  judicial  and  correctional 
feystems.  In  the  event  of  a  serious  crime,  such  as  fire 
setting,  the  decision  is  usually  clear  cut.  When  con- 
fronted by  minor  offenses,  however,  the  options  avail- 
able may  include  warning  and  release,  informal  near- 
lings,  referral  to  a  social  service  agency,  or  referral 
.to  court. 

There  are  no  standards  established  for  making  these 
['decisions.  Indeed,  there  is  no  statewide  method  for 
dealing  with  juveniles.  Only  about  30%  of  the  depart- 
ments have  a  juvenile  bureau  or  a  specially  designated 
juvenile  officer.  The  training  for  the  police  in  this  area 
is  limited.  The  Municipal  Police  Training  Council  re- 
quires only  four  hours  of  the  minimum  180-hour  course 
for  recruits.  While  additional  training  is  available  from 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service,  their  20-hour  course  is 
given  infrequently  and  on  a  regional  basis. 

In  order  for  the  police  to  handle  the  juvenile  offender 
fairly  and  effectively,  uniform  standards  should  be 
established  and  additional  training  should  be  developed 
to  guide  the  police  officer  in  making  decisions  regard- 
ing the  juvenile. 

Court  hearings  of  juvenile  cases  are  in  a  juvenile 
session  of  the  district  court,  with  the  exception  of  the 
cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roxbury  and  Boston 
Municipal  Courts,  which  are  heard  in  the  Boston  Juven- 
ile Court.  Special  procedures  for  handling  juveniles 
are  set  out  in  the  statutes  which  are  now  supplemented 
by  five  rules  of  procedure  promulgated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  District  Court. 

According   to   Standards    for    Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts,  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau  Department 
of  the  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  there  are  three 
essentials  for  a  juvenile  court: 

—  a  judge  and  staff  identified  with  and  capable  of 
carrying  out  a  nonpunitive  and  individualized 
service; 

—  sufficient  facilities  available  in  the  court  and 
community;  and 

—  proper  procedures 

These  standards  would  be  met  by  courts  handling 
juvenile  cases.  Many  people  believe  that  to  achieve  this 
there  must  be  a  state-wide  system  of  juvenile  or 
family  courts.  However,  this  issue  cannot  be  resolved 
except  in  the  context  of  restructuring  the  total  court 
system.  This  is  no  reason  to  wait  in  the  specific  fields 
of  juvenile  law  and  procedure.  Indeed,  recent  court 
decisions,  such  as  Gault,  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
States  should  analyze  their  juvenile  statutes. 

Post  Adjudication  Services 

There  are  a  variety  of  dispositions  available  to  the 
judge  when  dealing  with  a  juvenile.  The  most  frequently 
used  of  these  is  probation.  Probation  falls  among  the 
duties  of  the  probation  officer,  who  besides  supervising 
offenders,  also  conducts  background  investigations;  is 
present  at  all  formal  proceedings;  and  is  the  liaison 
with  the  community.  There  are  approximately  180  pro- 
bation officers  who  devote  virtually  all  their  time  to 
dealing  with  juveniles.  The  number  in  each  court 
varies.  While  their  duties  are  difficult  to  perform  under 
ideal  conditions,  they  are  impossible  to  accomplish 


effectively  under  the  present  conditions  of  high  case- 
loads   and   nonexistent   appropriations    for    training. 

Juvenile  probation  officers  average  a  caseload  of  93, 
which  compares  unfavorably  with  the  recommended  35 
per  officer.  One  method  of  alleviating  the  pressure  of 
high  caseloads  and  involving  the  commuaity  is  through 
the  use  of  volunteers.  Although  there  is  statutory 
authority  for  their  use  in  Massachusetts,  few  courts 
have  taken  advantage  of  this  program. 

The  probation  officers  themselves  are  generally  of 
high  quality  when  compared  to  national  standards.  Yet, 
because  of  lack  of  budget  appropriations  and  educa- 
tional opportunities,  their  training  has  been  minimal. 
Legislation  to  remedy  this  has  been  submitted  to  the 
General  Court. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  how  successful  probation  is, 
although  some  demonstration  programs  have  indicated 
that  careful  supervision  combined  with  intensive  ser- 
vice is  more  successful  than  normal  probation.  There 
is  only  one  such  program  in  Massachusetts,  the  Citi- 
zenship Training  Group  of  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court. 
In  a  self-evaluation  conducted  from  the  period  1936- 
1963.  it  was  found  that  approximately  80  percent  of 
those  completing  the  program  were  never  again  recor- 
ded as  juvenile  or  adult  offenders.  This  program  is 
supported  in  part  by  private  funds. 

Massachusetts  also  has  a  unique  program  of  court 
clinics  in  15  of  the  district  courts.  These  clinics  do 
diagnoses  and  referrals  and  help  train  court  staff. 
Their  service  has  proven  to  be  invaluable  to  the  courts 
they  serve. 

A  plan  to  hire  juvenile  probation  officers  on  a 
regional  basis  would  allow  small  courts,  who  couldn't 
ordinarily  afford  it,  to  utilize  a  probation  officer  who 
deals  solely  with  juveniles.  Massachusetts  has  already 
implemented  such  a  plan.  Under  special  legislation, 
juvenile  probation  districts  may  be  established,  and 
there  are  now  8  such  districts  serving  36  courts.  There 
are  between  2  and  6  officers  in  each  district. 

With  the  single  exception  of  school  offenses,  all 
children  committed  by  court  orders  must  be  placed 
in  custody  of  the  Youth  Service  Board,  which  maintains 
a  large  staff  and  a  number  of  institutions,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Division  of  Youth  Service.  However,  the 
Division  has  come  under  increasing  criticism  the  past 
4  years,  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  reports  done  by  the 
Children's  Bureau,  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on 
Children  and  Youth,  and  a  special  legislative  investi- 
gation committee.  In  general,  the  criticisms  of  the 
Division  have  involved  its  lack  of  adequate  and  quali- 
fied personnel;  its  failure  to  rehabilitate  because  of 
clinical,  educational,  and  aftercare  defiencies;  and  its 
unwieldy  organization.  The  criticism  reached  its  zenith 
this  year,  causing  the  Director  to  resign.  At  the  time 
of  this  report,  the  legislature  is  considering  a  reor- 
ganization bill,  and  a  reorganization  is  clearly  needed. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  youth  found  delinquent 
because  of  school  offenses  may  be  committed  to  the 
3  county  training  schools.  However,  further  data  should 
be  accumulated  on  this  program. 

In  summary,  it  is  clear  that  the  efforts  to  combat 
and  control  delinquency  lack  cohesiveness.  direction. 
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and  support.  The  proposed  programs  set  out  in  the  plan 
attempt  to  rectify  this  situation. 

CIVIL  DISORDER 

It  is  obvious  that  the  problem  of  civil  disorder  is 
potentially  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complex  prob- 
lems facing  municipal  and  police  officials  in  Massa- 
chusetts today.  The  causes  of  civil  disorder  are  many 
including  blacks  who  feel  that  the  "American  dream" 
was  not  intended  to  include  them,  and  youth  who  feel 
alienated  from  the  "power  structure  "of  this  country. 
The  forms  in  which  civil  disorder  manifests  itself  are 
also  varied:  student  takeovers  of  university  facilities; 
full-scale  rebellion  in  the  streets;  and  sporadic  vio- 
lence directed  at  specific  institutions.  Faced  with  this 
multifaceted  problem,  many  municipal  and  police  offi- 
cials in  Massachusetts  must  constantly  be  aware  of  the 
problems  of  prevention  and  control  of  civil  disorder. 

Besides  the  violent  confrontations  at  several  of  the 
universities  in  the  state,  there  have  been  two  major 
civil,  disturbances  in  Massachusetts  since  January 
1965.  One  began  on  July  16,  1965,  in  Springfield  and 
continued  sporadically  in  that  city  throughout  the  month 
of  August.  It  centered  on  the  alleged  brutality  of  the 
Springfield  police  in  handling  a  disturbance  outside  of 
a  bar  frequented  by  Negro  patrons.  The  other  distur- 
bance occurred  between  June  2  and  June  11,  1967,  in 
Roxbury.  It  was  precipitated  by  a  sit-in  at  a  State  Wel- 
fare   office,    which    was   broken   up   by   the   police. 

Prevention 

The  best  and  most  obvious  approach  to  civil  disorder, 
the  Kerner  Commission  concluded,  was  that  of  preven- 
tion. Public  officials,  principally  mayors  and  police 
administrators  must  do  everything  possible  to  prevent 
a  disorder  from  occurring  in  the  first  place.  Police- 
community  relations  programs  and  training  constitute 
one  method  of  prevention.  However,  many  such  pro- 
grams have  achieved  only  a  modicum  of  success,  pri- 
marily because  of  their  failure  to  include  the  more 
militant  elements  of  the  community. 

In  the  past,  there  has  also  been  a  failure  on  the  part 
of  many  municipal  officials  to  demonstrate  city  concern 
with  the  problems  of  the  ghetto  inhabitant.  However, 
more  and  more  mayors  in  major  cities  are  beginning 
to  get  out  more  into  the  community  to  learn  the  prob- 
lems that  are  most  on  the  minds  of  those  who  inhabit 
the  inner-city  community.  Programs  such  as  the  "little 
city  halls"  in  Boston  make  government  bureaucracy 
more  accessible  to  those  who  feel  disenfranchised.  New 
attempts  are  now  being  undertaken  to  deal  more  effec- 
tively with  the  whole  problem  of  riot  prevention. 
However,  until  we  can  measure  the  success  of  such 
programs,  we  have  very  little  information  to  guide  us 
in  this  field.  An  important  task  will  be  to  try  to  pull 
together  some  of  this  information  as  it  does  become 
available  at  a  future  date. 


Cambridge,  are  in  the  process  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting similar  plans.  The  Greater  Boston  Police 
Council  has  established  a  subcommittee  on  riott 
planning  consisting  of  city  and  State  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  begin  to  implement  a  strategy  of  coordina- 
tion in  riot  control. 

One  weakness  in  many  of  the  emergency  plans < 
developed  is  their  lack  of  detail  as  to  how  a  defendant  I 
is  to  be  processed  after  arrest.  It  is  necessary  for 
local  departments  to  develop  simplified  arrest  and  | 
booking  procedures  to  cope  with  large  numbers  ofU 
arrested  persons.  Another  weakness  in  these  plans  in •!| 
many  jurisdictions  is  the  failure  to  specify  a  formal  | 
means  for  involving  other  police  agencies  when  they  ', 
are  needed.  Informal  agreements  tend  to  break  down  j 
during  periods  of  stress. 

Training  is  the  key  to  riot  control.  The  Kerner 
Commission  discovered  that  training  constituted  the 
"most  critical  deficiency  of  all,"  for  the  patrolmen, 
supervisory  and  command  officers  alike.  In  Massachu- 
setts, 46  percent  of  the  departments  responding  to  a 
survey  indicated  that  their  personnel  had  received 
some  type  of  riot  training  as  of  1967.  However,  new 
types  of  training  are  necessary  even  for  those  depart- 
ments which  underwent  training  in  the  past.  New 
guerilla-type  tactics  in  the  streets  and  the  "confronta- 
tion politics"  of  the  New  Left  demand  new  under- 
standing and  strategy  by  police  officials.  The  increas- 
ingly vocal  demands  of  minority  groups  and  students 
also  point  up  the  need  for  training  that  whould  "sensi- 
tize" the  police  to  the  legitimacy  of  non-violent  protest 
and  equip  them  to  deal  understandingly  with  the  actions 
of  these  groups. 

The  police  must  also  be  given  the  necessary  equip- 
ment to  deal  with  civil  disturbances.  The  use  of  heavy 
armaments  by  the  police  may  just  increase  the  level  of 
violence  in  a  civil  disturbance,  rather  than  control  it. 
New  non-lethal  chemical  agents,  defensive  equipment 
and  communications  devices  are  necessary  if  the  police 
are  going  to  be  able  to  effectively  and  humanely  con- 
trol a  civil  disorder.  The  development  of  such  equip- 
ment is  clearly  beyond  the  capability  of  individual 
states.  The  burden  is  on  the  federal  government  to 
develop  and  test  such  equipment. 

While  the  first  line  of  defense  in  the  event  of  a  civil 
disturbance  is  the  local  police  department,  outside 
assistance  would  almost  certainly  have  to  be  called  in 
the  case  of  a  major  civil  disorder.  In  Massachusetts, 
this  means  help  would  be  requested  of  the  M.  D.  C. 
police,  the  State  police  and  of  local  departments. 
Ultimately,  if  all  else  failed,  the  National  Guard  would 
be  called  in.  During  the  recent  Harvard  disturbance, 
Cambridge  not  only  called  upon  the  State  andM.  D.  C. 
Police,  but  also  upon  the  police  departments  of  Boston, 
Newton  and  Somerville  for  aid  in  the  form  of  men  and 
equipment.  A  municipality  is  empowered  by  State  law  to 
request  this  assistance. 


Control 

In  the  event  prevention  should  fail  and  a  disorder 
erupts,  the  police  must  be  able  to  respond  with  suffi- 
cient speed  to  insure  that  the  incident  is  handled 
properly  and  is  quickly  contained.  This  means  that  a 
comprehensive  civil  disorder  plan  is  a  necessity. 
Boston  has  developed  such  a  plan.  Other  cities,  such  as 


The  Administration  of  Justice 

The  administration  of  justice  during  a  period  of  civil 
disorder  also  presents  great  problems  for  the  criminal 
justice  system.  Great  stresses  are  put  on  court  and 
jail  facilities  by  the  mass  arrests  which  occur  during 
periods  of  civil  disorder.  In  many  cities  experiencing 
civil  disorder,  even  the  bail  system  failed  to  perform 
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effectively.  The  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  during  emergency  circumstances. 
kSuch  a  plan  has  been  drawn  up  for  Boston,  but  it  has  not 
f  been  implemented.  No  concerted  effort  has  been  under- 
:  taken  by  government  officials  to  assign  operational 
f  responsibility  for  the  various  sections  of  the  plan  to 
i  the  agencies  concerned. 

There  has,  however,  been  action  by  the  Legislature 
i  to  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  caused  by  civil  dis- 
I  order.  A  new  law  has  been  enacted  to  clarify  and 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  power  of  civil  authority  under 
emergency  riot  or  civil  disorder  conditions.  Previous- 
ly it  had  been  unclear  whether  the  Governor  could 
exercise  during  a  civil  disturbance  the  emergency 
powers  which  he  is  authorized  to  exercise  during 
natural  disasters,  an  armed  invasion  of  the  country,  or 
other  similar  circumstances.  This  new  law  also 
authorizes  the  Governor,  when  he  has  declared  a  state 
of  emergency,  to  order  police  and  fire  personnel  from 
any  or  all  municipalities  in  the  Commonwealth  to  the 
aid  of  the  municipality  which  is  experiencing  civil  dis- 
order. Another  important  provision  authorizes  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  District  Courts  to  call  emergency 
sessions  of  district  courts  and  to  transfer  justices  and 
personnel  from  one  district  court  to  another  in  order  to 
more  speedily  and  effectively  handle  the  arrest  case- 
load. Court  sessions  need  not  even  be  conducted  in  a 
courthouse. 

Although  present  legislation  may  well  be  sufficient  to 
meet  problems  of  disorder,  this  legislation  must  be 
supported  by  adequate  advanced  planning  and  the  pro- 
vision of  necessary  resources  and  coordination  to  meet 
potential  problems. 

ORGANIZED  CRIME 

The  problem  of  organized  crime  remains  but  vaguely 
understood.  There  are  only  indications  of  the  vast 
dimensions  of  syndicated  activity. 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  puts  high  priority  upon  planning  and  programs 
related  to  organized  crime.  This  recognition  of  the 
threat  of  organized  crime  comes  at  a  time  when  that 
"private  government  of  crime"  has  become  increas- 
ingly influential. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  first  study  of  the  "Syndicate" 
was  reported  by  the  Massachusetts  Crime  Commission 
in  1957.  It  estimated,  among  other  things,  that 
organized  crime  involvement  in  illegal  gambling  ran  to 
two  billion  dollars  a  year  with  loansharking  working  on 
a  comparative  basis.  In  1961,  the  concern  of  the 
citizens  was  aroused  by  the  film  entitled  "Biography 
of  a  Bookie  Joint"  sponsored  by  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  and  the  New  England  Crime  Commis- 
sion. The  1960  s  saw  the  carnage  of  the  famous 
Gangland  Slayings  when  some  67  persons  were  killed. 

Then  Attorney  General  Elliot  L.  Richardson 
established  the  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  in  May  of  1967.  The  Section, 
using  officers  from  the  State  Police  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence experts,  accountants,  and  prosecutors,  began  to 
outline  and  analyze  the  Syndicate  in  New  England.  It 
has  indicted  22  persons  in  Bristol  County  (gambling, 
bribery,  and  first  degree  murder),  21  persons  of  Essex 


County  (scheme  to  falsify  bank  records),  1  person  in 
Suffolk  County  (perjury),  and  4  persons  in  western 
Massachusetts  (gambling  and  bribery).  The  Section 
also  has  detailed  information  on  organized  crime 
involvement  in  stolen  securities,  loansharking,  gam- 
bling, prostitution,  and  the  infiltration  of  legitimate 
business. 

On  the  county  level,  the  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk 
County  was  able  to  indict  and  convict  Syndicate  "fringe 
figure  "  Joseph  Barboza  on  an  illegal  firearms  charge. 
This  was  of  particular  significance  since  Barboza  was 
the  man  whose  testimony  resulted  in  the  Patriarca 
conviction.  In  addition,  the  District  Attorney  of  Middle- 
sex County  has  been  active  in  this  field. 

On  the  federal  level,  the  United  States  Attorney's 
Office  and  F.B.I,  kept  close  watch  upon  the  Providence 
headquarters  of  Raymond  L.  Patriarca,  reputed  head  of 
the  New  England  "family".  As  a  result  of  this  three- 
year  surveillance  and  intensive  collateral  investiga- 
tion, the  U.S.  Attorney  obtained  the  conviction  of 
Patriarca  for  conspiracy  to  commit  murder  and  also 
collected  a  great  deal  of  information  on  organized 
crime. 

New  federal  action  is  also  imminent.  The  Justice 
Department  has  recently  sent  a  "strike  force"  to 
Boston  to  intensify  federal  efforts  against  organized 
crime  in  New  England.  The  strike  force  consists  of 
investigators  from  the  F.  B.  I.,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  the  Organized 
Crime  and  Racketeering  Section  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment; the  Office  of  Labor  Management  and  Welfare 
Pension  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Labor;  and  the 
Bureau  of  Customs,  the  Secret  Service,  and  the  Inspec- 
tion, Audit,  Intelligence,  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  Division  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  Principal  target  cities  of  the 
strike  force  will  be  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester, 
Springfield,  Hartford,  and  New  Haven.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  weapons  of  law  enforcement,  the  strike  force 
will  explore  the  possibility  of  using  Federal  antitrust 
laws  in  the  attack. 

This  activity  has  been  aided  by  an  increased  amount 
of  regional  cooperation.  The  two  major  developments 
in  this  area  are  the  NESPAC  and  the  NEAAG  agree- 
ments. NESPAC  is  the  New  England  State  Police 
Administrator's  Compact.  One  of  its  purposes  is  to 
institute  a  criminal  intelligence  capability  on  a  New 
England  basis.  It  has  recently  received  a  federal 
grant  to  design  that  capability.  The  New  England 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  has  been  in  existence 
for  two  years.  It  seeks  to  share  intelligence  and  prose- 
cutorial skills  on  a  New  England  basis.  Although  the 
procedures  are  still  at  the  local  level,  the  Boston 
Police  Department  has  an  intelligence  unit  which  has 
done  preliminary  investigation  into  the  Cosa  Nostra. 
No  other  departments  have  a  unit  specifically  designed 
to  counter  organized  crime  activity. 

Yet  with  all  this,  it  is  still  impossible  to  determine 
the  extent  of  organized  crime  in  Massachusetts. 
Estimates  of  revenue  from  illegal  gambling  and  from 
loansharking  are  speculative  at  best.  The  extent  of 
corruption  is  unknown. 

To  not  know  the  total  picture  does  not  mean  to 
suggest  that  there  is  no  picture  at  all.  The  federal, 
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regional,  state,  county  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  do  know  of  their  combatants,  but  they  don't 
know  all  of  them  or  all  of  their  operations.  Complete 
knowledge  is  the  first  step  if  organized  crime  is  to  be 
checked  in  Massachusetts.  And  efforts  based  on  the 
facts  must  be  made  to  meet  the  problem  -  efforts  that 
are  as  determined  and  as  sophisticated  as  the  threat 
posed. 

These  efforts  should  be  channelled  in  particular 
directions. 

First,  to  combat  organized  crime  requires  personnel 
experts  in  this  field.  There  are  unique  problems  in- 
volved, and  these  require  specialized  personnel  from 
various  disciplines. 

This  expertise  should  also  be  imparted  to  local  police 
through  training  programs.  The  experts  at  the  State 
level  should  be  involved  in  this  training  and  familiarize 
local  police  with  various  methods  of  law  enforcement 
as  they  relate  to  organized  crime. 


Secondly,  the  problem  of  organized  crime  requires  ; 
response  on  a  geographical  basis  that  is  congruent  with 
the  problem.  This  means  regional  (NESPAC  and 
NEAAG),  state,  county  and  local  cooperation  and  coor- 
dination. And  these  agencies  in  turn  should  be  meshed 
with  the  federal  authorities  now  involved  in  investiga- 
tions in  New  England. 

Thirdly,  the  fight  against  organized  crime  requires 
specific  legislative  tools  that  are  geared  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  organized  crime.  Chief  among  these 
proposed  statutes  is  the  witness  immunity  bill.  But 
consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  perjury  bill, 
sentencing  statutes  for  organized  crime  convictions, 
loans  harking  statutes,  and  model  legislation. 

Lastly,  a  technical  assistance  capability  should  be 
developed  in  Massachusetts.  Since  skilled  personnel  is 
limited,  a  centralized  technical  assistance  center 
should  be  established  to  provide  help  and  personnel  to 
all  law  enforcement  agencies  upon  request  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  organized  crime  cases. 


SECTION  III     A  COMPREHENSIVE  PLAN  FOR 
CRIME     PREVENTION    AND    CONTROL,     1969-1973 


Critical  problems  and  needs  exist  for  all  aspects  of 
the  criminal  justice  system.  In  many  instances,  analy- 
sis of  these  problems  and  needs  is  difficult  because 
little  information  and  data  are  available  for  evaluating 
current  programs.  This  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
develop  effective  and  appropriate  solutions  to  present 
deficiencies  in  responding  to  crime. 

This  document,  however,  does  contain  the  most  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  the  criminal  justice  system  yet 
undertaken  in  Massachusetts.  Further,  it  develops  a 
strategy  both  for  undertaking  immediate  action  pro- 
grams to  improve  law  enforcement  and  for  engaging  in 
continuing  planning  and  research  to  expand  our  knowl- 
edge   and   understanding   of  crime   and  delinquency. 

Because  of  the  present  severe  limitations  on  avail- 
able federal  funds,  planning,  research,  and  action 
programs  under  the  Crime  Control  Act  must  begin 
modestly.  In  order  to  place  the  potential  possibilities 
of  the  total  program  in  perspective,  however,  this  plan 
describes  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969,  proposed 
projects  for  fiscal  year  1970  (when  funding  may  in- 
crease ten-fold),  and  proposed  longer  range  efforts 
for  fiscal  years  1971-1973.  Naturally,  the  proposed 
project  lists  after  fiscal  year  1969  will  be  amended  as 
additional  insight  is  gained  on  priority  needs  and  as 
projects  funded  under  this  year's  plan  are  evaluated. 


The  following  comprehensive  plan  reflects  the  think- 
ing and  opinions  not  only  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
and  its  staff,  but  also  of  its  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees, and  of  hundreds  of  cooperating  state,  regional, 
county,  city  and  town  officials,  as  well  as  other  public 
and  private  organizations  and  persons  concerned  with 
the    system   of   criminal    justice    in    Massachusetts. 

The  process  of  selecting  priorities  for  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system  has  been  an  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult  one. 


The  procedure  for  doing  so  for  this  initial  plan  was 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  early  stages  of  plan  development,  initial 
goals  and  objectives  were  defined  for  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system.  These  goals  and  objec- 
tives   are: 

GOALS 

A.  The  reduction  of  Crime  and  the  Protection  of 
Citizens  and  Property  Against  Crime,  and 

B.  The  Improvement  of  the  Fairness,  Economy, 
and  Efficiency  of  the  Criminal  Justice  System 
and  the  Improvement  of  Coordination  Among 
the  Agencies  within  and  Related  to  the  System. 

OBJECTIVES 

(To  achieve  these  goals,  the  following  overall 
objectives  must  be  met): 

A.  To  Reduce  Crime  and  to  Protect  Citizens  and 
Property  Against  Crime,  Means  Must  be  De- 
vised to  Improve  the  Capability  of  State  and 
Local  Government  and  Regional  Areas: 

1.  To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime, 

2.  To  Apprehend  Offenders. 

3.  To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate  Dis- 
positions of  Criminal  Cases, 

4.  To    Rehabilitate  Offenders  and  Potential 
Offenders. 

B.  To  Improve  the  Fairness,  Economv.  and  Effi- 
ciency of  the  Criminal  Justice  System  and  to 
Improve  Coordination  Among  Agencies  Within 
and   Related  to  the  System,  Means  Must  be 
Devised: 

5.  To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal  Justice 
Personnel, 

6.  To  Expand  our  Knowledge  and  Understand- 
ing about  Crime  and  Delinquency  and  the 

Criminal  Justice  System  and  to  Devise 
Appropriate  Measurement  Techniques  to 
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Measure  the  Effectiveness  of  Programs 
Within  and  Related  to  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System. 

7.  To  Increase  the  Dissemination  and  Quality 
of  Information  about  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency and  the  Criminal  Justice  System, 

8.  To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management, 
and  Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agenc- 
ies, 

9.  To  Insure  the  Fairness  and  Humaneness  of 
the  Criminal  Justice  System, 

10.  To  Accelerate  the  Speed  with  which  the 
System  Deals  with  Offenders  without  Sacri- 
ficing  Fairness  of  Effectiveness, 

11.  To  Increase  the  Pooling  and  Sharing  of 
Critically-Needed  Resources  within  the 
Criminal  Justice  System, 

12.  To  Insure  more  Effective  Coordination 
Among  Agencies  within  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice System  or  Related  to  i_t  and  to  Coord- 
inate Criminal  Justice  Research,  Planning, 
and  Program  Development  with  Similar 
Efforts  in  other  Related  Fields. 

(2)  In  each  section  of  this  report, individual  aspects 
of  the  criminal  justice  system  were  analyzed  to  deter- 
mine what  programs  could  be  undertaken  to  better  meet 
the  two  goals  and  12  objectives  established  for  the 
criminal  justice  system.  The  result  of  this  analysis 
"was  the  development  of  hundreds  of  recommended 
program  proposals  relating  to  the  following  types  of 
projects: ' 

1.  Research  and  Development 

2.  Demonstration 

3.  Equipment 

4.  Legislation 

5.  Administration  Changes 

(3)  The  Committee  then  undertook  its  most  difficult 
task,  that  of  selecting  priorities  among  these  recom- 
mended programs.  As  noted  above,  this  was  further 
complicated  by  the  limited  funds  available  for  the 
initial  year  and  by  present  lack  of  reliable  measure- 
ment techniques  for  selecting  priorities. 

Some  of  the  dimensions  of  the  problems  facing  the 
Committee    in  selecting  priorities  can  be  noted  by 
listing  some  of  the  issues  it  considered. 

The  Committee  was  unanimous  in  the  view  that  the 
main  goal  of  this  plan  should  be  to  reduce  crime.  But 
that  was  just  the  first  step  in  the  decision-making 
process.  For  example,  if  crime  reduction  is  the  major 
goal,  on  what  kinds  of  crime  should  a  State  plan  con- 
centrate its  efforts  -  on  crimes  of  violence  that  most 
frighten  people  or  on  the  kinds  of  crime  the  criminal 
justice  system  most  contend  with  (e.g.  drunkenness)  or 
has  the  least  success  in  solving  (e.g.  burglary)  ?  Should 
the  Commonwealth  select  as  priorities  programs  which 
arguably  may  not  help  to  reduce  crime  but  which  may 
increase  efficiency,  increase  fairness,  or  promote 
economy  within  the  criminal  justice  system  (e.g.  im- 
proving the  system  of  bail,  alleviating  court  congestion, 
providing  more  effective  counsel  for  indigent  defend- 
ants, pooling  police  resources)? 

Other    issues     confronted     the    Committee.     For 
example,  if  it  is  acknowledged  that  there  is  still  much 
to  be  learned  before  intelligent  steps  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  and  control  crime,  should  not  a  high  percent  of 


initial  funds  be  used  to  gain  more  knowledge  through 
fact-finding,  research,  and  experimentation?  Further, 
what  consideration  should  be  given  to  cost  effectiveness 
in  setting  priorities?  How  much  should  a  State  be 
guided  in  setting  priorities  by  the  Crime  Control  Act 
itself,  which  gives  special  emphasis  to  organized  crime 
and  riot  prevention  and  control,  and  far  less  emphasis 
to  corrections  and  the  courts?  How  much  time  should 
be  devoted  to  dealing  with  the  social  causes  of  crime  or 
to  institutions  which  are  outside  of  the  criminal  justice 
system  but  which  greatly  affect  it,  such  as  schools? 

It  was  simply  not  possible  to  design  skillful  measure- 
ment techniques  which  could  answer  these  and  many 
other  questions. 

In  the  absence  of  these  reliable  techniques,  the 
priorities  selected  and  the  conclusions  reached  on 
many  of  the  above  issues,  for  the  most  part,  were 
based  upon: 

(1)  The  recommendations  of  city,  county,  and 
State  officials  and  personnel  working  with 
agencies  in  or  related  to  the  criminal 
justice  system; 

(2)  The  recommendations  of  the  Committee's 
Technical  Advisory  Panels  which  consist  of 
knowledgeable  persons  in  such  areas  as  law 
enforcement,  juvenile  delinquency  preven- 
tion and  control,  and  science  and  technol- 
ogy; 

(3)  Committee  and  staff  review  and  analysis 
of  recommendations  and  standards  estab- 
lished by  nationally-recognized  authorities 
or  organizations  and  by  such  recent  national 
commissions  as  the  President's  Crime 
Commission  and  the  Kerner  Commission, 
and 

(4)  Criminal  justice  programs  of  apparent 
proven  success  both  within  Massachusetts 
and  in  other  jurisdictions. 

The  Committee  was  guided  by  several  other  prin- 
ciples. First,  it  was  decided  that  federal  funds,  for  the 
most  part,  would  be  used  to  support  innovative  ap- 
proaches and  techniques,  demonstration  projects,  and 
fundamental  research.  State  and  local  funds  should,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  used  to  bring  the  system  up  to  a 
minimum  standard.  As  research  and  demonstration 
projects  establish  the  merit  of  a  program  approach. 
State  and  local  funds  should  assume  the  burden  of 
continuing  implementation  in  order  that  federal  funds 
can  constantly  be  used  to  explore  new  concepts  in  crime 
prevention  and  control  and  in  rehabilitation  of  offen- 
ders. In  addition,  many  fundamental  research  projects, 
with  national  implications  are  beyond  the  financial 
capability  of  the  State  and  must  be  undertaken,  if  at 
all,  by  the  National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and 
Criminal  Justice. 

Secondly,  it  was  decided  that  emphasis  should  be 
given  to  projects  that  have  the  greatest  potential  for 
success  either  on  a  short-or  longer-term  basis.  This 
principle  was  also  reflected  by  the  Institute  for  De- 
fense Analysis  in  its  1968  report  to  the  I'nited  States 
Department  of  Justice,  "A  National  Program  of  Re- 
search, Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation  on  Law 
enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice!'  IDA  recommended 
that  priority  projects  for  the  newly-created  National 
Institute    on  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice 
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should,  to  the  extent  possible,  be  selected  on  the 
basis  of: 

(1)  The  likelihood  of  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project  objectives; 

(2)  The  likelihood  that  the  project  results,  even 
if  successful,  would  be  implemented; 

(3)  The  operational  utility  or  value  of  the  project 
research  results  if  the  research  is  success- 
ful and  implemented; 

(4)  The  availability  of  the  required  background 
information  and  skilled  professionals  to 
conduct  the  project; 

(5)  The  appropriateness  of  federal  and  specifi- 
cally Justice  Department  support  for  the 
projects,  considering  support  beng  pro- 
vided elsewhere  in  the  federal  government 
or  by  States,  localities,  foundations,  univer- 
sities, and  private  industry. 

Finally,  the  Committee  decided  not  to  restrict  its 
consideration  of  priority  projects  to  those  which  would 
be  eligible  for  funding  under  the  Crime  Control  Act. 
The  Committee  has  also  considered  projects  which 
may  not  require  federal  funds  at  all  (legislation, 
increased  State  or  local  appropriations,  administrative 
change);  projects  which  may  be  eligible  for  federal 
support  from  sources  other  than  LEAA  (e.g.  medical 
research  projects  support  from  NIH;  vocational  train- 
ing projects  support  from  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  HEW;  delinquency  prevention  and  control  projects 
support  from  HEW;  demonstration  police-community 
relations  projects  support  from  HUD;  organized  crime 
training  projects  and  intelligence  support  from  the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice;  and  demonstration  projects  on  the 
gathering  and  evaluation  of  crime  statistics  from  the 

Bureau  of  Census);  and  projects  which  call  for  joint 
planning,  research,  and  program  development  with 
other  jurisdictions  both  in  criminal  justice  and  non- 
criminal justice  areas  (joint  efforts  among  agencies 
concerned  with  physical,  economic,  and  social  plan- 
ning; joint  demonstration  projects  of  Governor's  Com- 
mittee with  Model  Cities  or  private  social-serving 
agencies,  etc.). 

Thus,  the  plan  attempts  to  determine  what  possible 
resources  may  be  available  to  tackle  a  given  priority 
need.  For  the  initial  plan,  the  consideration  of  other 
available  resources  is  fragmentary.  It  is  fully  intended, 
however,  to  expand  upon  this  effort  in  future  plans  to 
insure  the  maximum  amount  of  coordination  among  all 
relevant  agencies,  the  reduction  of  any  unnecessary 
duplication,  and  the  maximum  utilization  of  all  avail- 
able resources  to  deal  with  any  given  priority  need. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Committee  has  attempted 
to  develop  a  5-year  plan  even  though  LEAA  only  re- 
quires a  1-year  plan  for  the  initial  year.  The  value  of 
developing  a  5-year  plan  is  obvious  —  it  allows  the 
Commonwealth  to  project  longer  range  objectives  and 
achievements  for  the  criminal  justice  system.  Without 
question,  these  projected  longer  range  plans  will  have 
to  be  tested  each  year  after  the  annually-funded  plan- 
ning, research,  and  action  projects  are  evaluated.  But 
the  development  of  a  5-year  master  plan  novv  will 
allow  the  Commonwealth  to  chart  a  course  and  to 
annually  render  an  accounting  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  that  course. 


The  priority  projects  listed  for  fiscal  year  1969 are 
described  with  some  specificity.  Projected  programs  ' 
for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971-1973  are  described  only  , 
in    the  5-year  project  summary  for  the  time  being,  i 

The  projects  to  be  funded  for  fiscal  year  1969  are 
diverse  in  nature  and  virtually  all  communities  in 
Massachusetts  will  find  many  which  will  fulfill  definite 
needs. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  funds  will  not  be  available 
from  LEAA  until  late  in  the  fiscal  vear  and  that  these 
funds  will  be  limited,  initial  grants,  for  the  most  part, 
will  be  made  to  support  just  the  beginning  of  an  action 
or  planning  project.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  proposed 
list  of  projects  for  fiscal  year  1970,  it  is  contemplated 
that  the  support  for  virtually  all  of  the  potentially  suc- 
cessful fiscal  year  1969  projects  will  increase  when 
additional  funds  become  available.  From  the  best 
estimates,  increased  support  from  fiscal  vear  1970 
funds  may  begin  by  early  fall.  Thus,  initial  grants  may 
be   for  only  six  months  duration,  in  many  cases. 

Although  priority  must,  under  the  Crime  Control  Act, 
go  to  projects  in  high  crime  rate  areas,  funds  for  nu- 
merous projects  will  be  available  to  smaller  communi- 
ties and  to  regional  programs  involving  several 
communities  acting  jointly.  Under  the  Act,  75  percent 
of  action  funds  and  40  percent  of  available  planning 
funds  are  to  be  provided  to  local  government  or  to 
groupings  of  local  governments.  Thus,  the  following 
projects  include  programs  for  State  agencies,  individ- 
ual cities  or  towns,  and  for  regional  areas. 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  is  supportinga 
total  of  80  planning  and  action  projects.  These  projects 
attempt  to  respond  to  problems  and  needs  at  all  levels 
of  the  criminal  justice  system.  Several  of  these  pro- 
jects relate  to  legislation,  State  appropriation,  or  to 
administrative  changes,  and  therefore  will  not  require 
the  use  of  Crime  Control  funds.  In  other  instances, 
projects  will  require  the  support  of  other  federal 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  or  the 
Department  of  Justice.  In  these  instances,  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  will  either  apply  directly  to  these 
agencies  for  the  support  or  will  assist  interested 
communities  in  doing  so. 

Projects  for  fiscal  year  1969  deal  with  each  aspect 
of  the  system  discussed  in  the  total  plan:  (1)  police; 
(2)  courts,  prosecution  and  defense;  (3)  corrections; 
(4)  criminal  law  and  procedure;  (5)  citizen  participation 
and  education;  (6)  juvenile  delinquency;  (7)  riots  and 
civil  disorders;  and  (8)  organized  crime.  Rather  than 
listing  projects  by  agencies  or  by  special  problems, 
they  are  listed  under  the  objectives  it  is  anticipated 
each  project  will  achieve.  Listing  projects  in  this  way 
demonstrates  the  role  that  different  agencies  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  can  play  in  dealing  with  a  given 
problem  such  as  crime  prevention,  investigation  and 
apprehension,  organized  crime,  or  the  rehabilitation  of 
offenders.  This,  in  turn,  will  assure  over  time  that 
fragmentation  of  services  or  overlapping  of  functions 
can  be  reduced  and  that  resources  can  be  allocated  in  a 
way  that  best  insures  coordination  of  effort. 

For  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  some  support  will 
be  given  to  projects  attempting  to  meet  both  of  the 
Committee's  overriding  goals.   However,  based  upon 
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.he  Committee's  evaluation  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems and  needs,  the  highest  priority  will  be  given  to 

programs  which  most  directly  relate  to  eight  of  the  12 

objectives  reflected  in  the  plan: 

1.  To  prevent  and  deter  crime; 

2.  To  apprehend  offenders; 

3.  To  prosecute  and  make  appropriate  disposi- 
tions of  criminal  cases; 

4.  To  rehabilitate  offenders  and  potential 
offenders; 

5.  To  upgrade  the  quality  of  criminal  justice 
personnel; 

6.  To  expand  knowledge  about  crime  and  delin- 
quency; 

7.  To  improve  the  organization,  management, 
and  operations  of  criminal  justice  agencies; 
and 

8.  To  increase  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  criti- 
cally needed  resources  within  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

SUMMARY  OF  PROJECTS 

To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime 

In  order  to  improve  police-community  relations, 
police  training,  and  the  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  to  establish  citizen  action  programs  and 
public  education  related  to  crime  prevention,  the  Com- 
mittee will  support  six  types  of  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  Four  of  these  projects  relate  to  improvement  of 
police  training  and  community  relations  efforts.  Three 
are  training  projects  which  relate  to  the  development 
of  curriculum  and  model  training  programs  in  the 
following  areas:  (1)  sensitivity  training;  (2)  family 
crisis  training;  and  (3)  foreign  language  training. 
Numerous  police  departments  in  Massachusetts  have 
expressed  the  need  for  the  development  of  model  pro- 
grams on  each  of  these  subjects. 

The  fourth  involves  the  design  of  a  comprehensive 
model  police-community  relations  program  for  one 
community.  Again,  since  many  communities  would  like 
to  see  guidelines  developed  on  possible  components  of 
a  community  relations  program,  it  was  decided  that 
these  guidelines  should  be  prepared  by  supporting  a 
project  in  one  interested  community. 

One  of  the  most  important  recommendations  by  the 
President's  Crime  Commission  was  the  proposal  to 
establish  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  which  could  pro- 
vide critically  needed  services  to  potentially  delin- 
quent or  troublesome  youth  and  which  could  serve  as 
an  alternative  to  formal  court  proceedings.  Several 
communities  are  already  experimenting  with  this  con- 
cept and  are  enthusiastic  about  the  significant  role 
that  Youth  Resources  Bureaus  can  play  in  delinquency 
prevention.  For  this  reason,  support  will  be  provided 
both  out  of  limited  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  funds  and  Crime  Control  funds  for  two 
separate  Youth  Resources  Bureau  projects. 

Finally,  there  is  a  critical  need  to  involve  citizens 
more  actively  in  crime  prevention  efforts  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  information  about  methods  of  self- 
protection  against  crime  and  about  needs  for  improve- 
ment in  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  Committee 
will  provide  support  out  of  its  own  planning  funds  to 
assist  a  statewide  organization  in  the  development  of 


a  citizen  action  and  public  education  program  which 
could  be  utilized  by  any  community  in  Massachusetts. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  would 
broaden  its  support  for  each  of  the  fiscal  year  1969 
projects  if  evaluation  demonstrates  that  broadened 
support  is  warranted.  The  Committee  would  also 
support  additional  efforts  in  police-community  rela- 
tions, delinquency  prevention,  and  citizen  action  and 
public  education  programs  in  crime  prevention.  To 
improve  police-community  relations,  the  Committee 
contemplates  supporting  projects  for  experimentation 
with,  or  expanded  support  for,  community  service 
officers.  In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  funds  will 
be  provided  to  develop  extensive  police-communitv 
relations  programs  in  selected  model  police  precincts 
or  districts. 

With  reference  to  delinquency  prevention,  aside  from 
continued  support  for  Youth  Resources  Bureaus,  new 
projects  will  be  initiated  to  demonstrate  the  value  of 
Youth  Centers,  School  Adjustment  Service  Teams  (to 
improve  the  capability  of  schools  to  deal  with  trouble- 
some or  potentially-delinquent  youth),  and  a  model 
juvenile  delinquency  field  office  under  the  State 
Division  of  Youth  Service.  It  is  contemplated  that 
support  for  most  of  these  projects  will  be  derived  from 
funds  under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act. 

In  the  field  of  citizen  action  and  public  education, 
funds  tentatively  will  be  available  to  support  local 
citizen  crime  prevention  projects  in  areas  such  as 
burglary  prevention.  Further,  support  will  be  given  to 
the  development  of  educational  materials  on  organized 
crime.  Finally,  funds  will  be  provided  to  develop  a 
curriculum  on  drug  education  for  the  public  schools. 

Based  upon  the  evaluation  of  projects  funded  for 
fiscal  years  1969  and  1970,  provision  will  be  made 
during  fiscal  years  1971  through  1973  for  suitable 
statewide  training  programs  on  sensitivity  training, 
family  crisis  training,  language  training  (where  applic- 
able), and  community  relations  training.  With  State  and 
local  support,  community  service  officer  programs 
will  be  expanded  to  all  appropriate  departments  and 
support  will  be  provided  to  implement  the  findings  from 
the  model  police  precinct  projects. 

If  demonstration  projects  on  Youth  Resources 
Bureaus,  Youth  Centers,  School  Adjustment  Service 
Teams,  and  Division  of  Youth  Service  Field  Prevention 
Offices  prove  successful,  State  and  local  funds  will  be 
provided  to  continue  such  programs. 

By  fiscal  year  1971,  citizen  action  and  public  educa- 
tion programs  for  crime  prevention  should  be  operating 
in  virtually  all  communities.  These  programs  will  be 
supported  by  a  State  organization  which  will  provide 
technical  assistance  to  local  programs,  will  have  a  re- 
source library  on  successful  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams, and  will  evaluate  any  local  program  upon 
request.  Tested  drug  education  programs,  among 
others,  will  be  available  both  for  public  school  systems 
and  for  private  citizen  groups. 

To  Apprehend  Offenders 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  has  established 
12  projects  to  improve  the  capability  of  law  enforce- 
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ment  to  apprehend  offenders.  Several  of  these  projects 
relate  to  dealing  with  two  specialized  law  enforcement 
problems  -  organized  crime  and  riots  and  civil  dis- 
orders. In  the  Committee's  opinion,  this  is  a  high 
priority  area. 

The  12  projects  to  be  supported  fall  into  six  major 
categories:  (1)  crime  laboratories  and  forensic 
science;  (2)  prosecutorial  investigation;  (3)  law  en- 
forcement communications  and  information  system 
needs;  (4)  police  dispatching;  (5)  riot  control  equip- 
ment; and  (6)  organized  crime  training  and  technical 
assistance. 

1.  Crime  Laboratories  and  Forensic  Science 

A  high  percentage  of  law  enforcement  agencies  have 
stressed  the  need  to  improve  police  capability  to 
search  for,  preserve,  and  analyze  physical  evidence. 
To  assist  in  fulfilling  this  need,  the  Committee  will 
support  two  types  of  projects  in  fiscal  year  1959. 
First  of  all.  the  Committee  will  support  a  State  pro- 
gram to  train  evidence  technicians  and  to  help  form 
local  or  regional  scientifically-trained  crime  scene 
search  teams.  The  project  will  also  provide  for  crim- 
inalistics equipment  for  police  departments  or  groups 
of  departments  that  form  crime  scene  search  teams 
and  participate  in  the  training  program.  Secondly,  the 
Committee  will  support  the  improvement  of  two  law 
enforcement  crime  laboratories  —  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  Crime  Laboratory  and  the  Boston  Police 
Department  Laboratory.  State  funds  have  already  been 
sought  to  allow  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  pur- 
chase modern  equipment.  Crime  Control  funds  will  be 
used  to  allow  the  Boston  Police  Department  to  design 
a  new  laboratory;  determine  their  equipment,  per- 
sonnel and  training  needs;  and  assure  that  the  function 
of  the  Boston  Laboratory  will  be  compatible  with  that 
of  the  State  Crime  Laboratory. 

2.  Analysis  of  Investigative  Needs  of  the 
Commonwealth's  District  Attorneys 

A  preliminary  survey  by  the  Committee  has  deter- 
mined that  some  of  the  Commonwealth's  district 
attorneys  do  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  trained 
investigators  to  assist  in  case  investigation  and  prep- 
aration. The  Committee,  out  of  its  planning  funds,  will 
analyze  the  need  for  investigators  and  develop  specific 
recom-nendations  for  possible  demonstration  projects 
in  fiscal  year  1970. 

3.  Law  Enforcement  Communications  and 
Information  System  Needs 

A  critical  law  enforcement  need  in  Massachusetts  is 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  criminal  justice  communi- 
cations and  information  system.  The  Committee  will 
support  three  projects  in  fiscal  year  1969  as  an  initial 
step  toward  the  development  of  this  system.  First  of 
all,  the  Committee  is  recommending  approval  for  a 
State  appropriation  request  by  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  to  allow  for  implementation  of  a  Teleprocessing 
System  for  the  State  Police.  This  System  would  provide 
for  automated  switching  in  the  State  Police  Communi- 
cations Center  and  would  improve  accuracy,  speed  and 
accessibility  of  the  statewide  teletype  system.  To  up- 
grade local  police  terminal  equipment  which  is  linked 
to  the  State  Police  Teletype  System,  grants  will  be 
made  to  convert  local  terminals  from  Teletype  KSR 
28  to  ASR  28  at  the  rate  of  15  terminals  per  month. 

Finally,  to  initiate  the  development  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Communica- 


tions System,  the  Committee's  staff  and  consultants 
will  begin  an  analysis  and  cataloging  of  existing  com- 
munication systems  in  use  by  various  State  and  local 
agencies.  In  view  of  the  national  implications  of  this 
analysis,  the  Committee  will  seek  LEAA  discretionary 
funds  to  support  the  project  during  fiscal  year  1969. 

4.  Police  Dispatching 

Many  police  departments  have  stressed  the  impor- 
tance of  determining  more  effective  and  efficient 
methods  for  deploying  and  controlling  patrol  opera- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  Committee  will  provide 
funds  to  allow  at  least  one  department  to  analyze  its 
existing  system  for  dispatching  and  deploying  its 
patrol  force. 

5.  Riot  Control  Equipment  and  Riot  Control 
Training 

Under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  the  Committee  was 
authorized  to  expend  funds  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  riots  and  civil  disorders.  A  portion  of  these 
funds  will  be  utilized  to  assist  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies  in  purchasing  equipment  that  im- 
proves communications  during  civil  disturbances,  that 
improves  the  identification  process  at  the  time  of 
arrest,  or  that  offers  reasonable  but  effective  alter- 
natives to  the  use  of  deadly  force  in  the  control  of 
disorders. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  will  support  one  model 
training  program  on  the  prevention  and  control  of  civil 
disorders. 

6.  Organized  Crime  Training  and 
Technical  Assistance 

To  improve  the  capability  of  law  enforcement  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  organized  crime  cases,  the 
Committee  will  fund  three  projects  in  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  first  two  projects  will  support  the  development  of 
curriculum  on  special  organized  crime  training  for 
selected  police  personnel  and  for  selected  prosecutors. 
The  specialized  training  for  prosecutors  could  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Justice.  The  training  for  police  per- 
sonnel could  be  provided  by  the  Organized  Crime 
Section  of  the  Attorney  General's  Office  in  conjunction 
with  the  State  Police  and  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council  or  by  a  local  police  department.  The  third 
project  will  assist  in  the  development  of  a  State  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Center  on  Organized  Crime.  Poten- 
tially, this  Center  could  engage  in  research  and  provide 
training,  personnel,  and  equipment  to  communities  for 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  organized  crime 
cases. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  continued  support  will  be  pro- 
vided for  virtually  all  fiscal  year  1969  projects  with 
proven  potential.  For  example,  expanded  support  will 
be  given  to  the  crime  laboratories,  the  training  pro- 
grams, and  the  formulation  of  crime  scene  search 
teams.  The  development  of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal 
Justice  Communication  and  Information  System  will 
continue.  In  conjunction  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal  Justice,  innovative  riot 
control  equipment  will  be  tested.  Demonstration  funds 
will  be  made  available  to  increase  the  investigative 
capability  of  district  attorneys.  And  the  Technical 
Assistance  Center  for  Organized  Crime  will  be  ini- 
tiated. In  addition,  several  new  projects  will  be  funded 
to  improve  the  investigation  and  apprehension  capabil- 
ity of  police  agencies.   For  example,  project  support 
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will  be  given  to  analysis  and  experimentation  with  the 
jallocation  of  patrol,  tactical,  and  detective  forces  and 
experimentation  with  team  policing  and  the  use  of 
patrolmen  as  preliminary  investigators  as  well  as 
other  innovative  techniques. 

After  these  projects  have  been  evaluated,  funds  in 
fiscal  years  1971-1973  will  be  used  to  implement 
new  concepts  of  the  dispatching  and  allocating  of  police 
personnel  for  investigation  and  apprehension.  Addi- 
tional experimentation  will  be  undertaken  on  the  re- 
structuring of  police  personnel  and  on  testing  such 
concepts  as  the  use  of  police  agents. 

Requests  for  State  financial  support  will  be  sought  for 
increased  investigative  personnel  for  district  attor- 
neys. By  fiscal  year  1973,  substantial  progress  should 
have  been  made  in  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Communica- 
tions and  Information  System.  Expansion  of  the  system 
to  include  other  criminal  justice  agencies,  such  as  the 
courts,  the  district  attorneys,  and  the  Departments  of 
Correction  and  Probation,  should  also  have  begun  be- 
fore fiscal  year  1973. 

In  addition,  State  financial  support  for  the  Technical 
Assistance  Center  on  Organized  Crime  should  com- 
mence before  the  end  of  the  5-year  planning  period. 

To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appropriate  Dispositions  of 
Criminal  Cases. 

To  meet  this  objective,  the  Committee  will  provide 
funds  to  support  four  types  of  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  These  projects  are:  (1)  state  prosecutors  council; 
(2)  district  court  public  prosecutors;  (3)  law  student 
prosecutors;  and  (4)  the  development  of  a  plan  for  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  under  emergency 
circumstances. 

The  first  project  listed  above  would  allow  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  to  form  a  state  prosecutors  council 
and  to  hire  a  project  director  for  the  purposes  of  co- 
ordinating the  efforts  in  the  various  districts,  of  de- 
veloping proposed  legislation,  and  for  engaging  in 
research  on  problems  common  to  the  various  districts. 
The  district  attorneys  have  expressed  the  need  for 
such  a  council  and  staff  and  have  urgently  and  enthu- 
siastically endorsed  this  demonstration  project. 

Another  means  for  improving  the  prosecution  of  cases 
in  district  court  is  to  have  district  attorneys  hire 
public  prosecutors  to  fulfill  the  function  of  police 
prosecutor  on  criminal  cases  and  to  render  legal 
assistance  to  police  departments  in  the  preparation  of 
warrants  and  evidence.  There  is  an  urgent  need  in  the 
Commonwealth  to  test  an  alternative  approach  to 
police  prosecution  of  criminal  cases  in  the  lower 
courts.  This  project  would  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  using  assistant  district  attorneys  as  an  alternative. 

Two  law  schools  in  Massachusetts  have  initiated 
student  prosecutor  programs  to  provide  training  for 
prospective  lawyers  and  to  assist  in  the  actual  prose- 
cution of  minor  criminal  cases.  These  two  programs 
have  received  national  acclaim  and  the  Committee 
will  provide  some  financial  assistance  to  allow  the 
law  schools  to  continue  and  expand  these  programs. 

Without  preplanning,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  can  break  down  when 


it  is  confronted  by  mass  arrests  stemming  from  a 
civil  disorder.  The  Kerner  Commission  strongly  urged 
all  large  cities  to  develop  a  comprehensive  plan  which 
will  arrange  for  personnel,  facilities,  and  procedures 
for  coping  with  mass  arrests  during  a  civil  disorder. 
Funds,  therefore,  will  be  provided  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  such  a  plan  for  the  City  of  Boston. 
For  fiscal  year  1970,  aside  from  the  continuing 
support  of  first-year  projects,  several  new  projects 
will  be  initiated  to  improve  both  the  prosecution  and 
defense  of  criminal  cases.  For  example,  analysis 
will  be  made  of  law  school  curricula  to  determine 
whether  they  adequately  prepare  potential  lawyers  to 
engage  in  either  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  criminal 
cases.  Support  will  be  provided  to  law  student  defender 
programs  and  to  improvement  in  investigative  and 
other  services  of  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Com- 
mittee. 

Analysis  will  be  undertaken  on  the  need  for  a  state- 
wide system  of  juvenile  or  family  courts  in  light  of  the 
greatly  expanding  delinquency  problem  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

A  police  legal  advisor  project  will  be  initiated  on  a 
demonstration  basis  to  provide  a  police  department  or 
groupings  of  departments  with  legal  advice. 

Finally,  a  project  to  determine  means  for  eliminating 
the  unnecessary  time  which  the  police  must  spend  in 
court  as  witnesses  will  be  supported. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  examples  of  projects 
which  may  be  supported  include  implementation  of  a 
new  system  of  prosecution  in  the  district  courts,  and 
the  partial  State  subsidization  of  police  legal  advisors 
and  law  student  prosecutor  and  defender  programs. 
Also,  during  this  time,  proposed  legislation  will  be 
introduced  based  upon  the  research  findings  of  the 
juvenile  and  family  court  study.  The  State  will  also  be 
asked  to  provide  support  for  any  increased  needs  in 
investigative  services  for  the  Massachusetts  Defend- 
ers Committee.  And  proposed  new  curricula  will  be 
submitted  to  interested  law  schools  which  will  better 
prepare  law  students  for  potential  careers  in  the  crim- 
inal justice  system. 

To  Rehabilitate  Offenders 

In  the  Committee's  view,  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
reduce  crime  is  to  improve  the  capability  of  the  crim- 
inal justice  system  to  rehabilitate  known  offenders. 
This  will  require  expanded  financial  support  for  each 
part  of  the  Commonwealth's  correctional  system  — 
probation,  correction  and  parole  — ,  and  increased 
commitment  for  community  treatment  programs,  new 
legislation  to  expand  rehabilitation  resources,  and 
better  public  understanding  and  support  of  the  correc- 
tional system.  Proposed  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969 
call  for  initial  steps  to  meet  each  of  these  needs. 


The   Correctional    Agencies    -- 
Correction  and  Parole 


Probation. 


For  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  will  support  six 
projects  to  assist  in  improving  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams of  the  Departments  of  Probation,  Correction, 
and  Parole.  Two  will  support  demonstration  efforts  in 
developing  specialized  probation  and  parole  caseloads 
for  certain  selected  personnel  uniquely  equipped  to 
meet  the  individual  needs  of  certain  types  of  offenders. 
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A  third  project  will  support  the  testing  of  an  intensive 
service  probation  program  for  juvenile  offenders  which 
will  combine  close  supervision  of  probationers  with 
coordinated  community  treatment  programs.  The 
demonstration  project  will  be  undertaken  in  at  least 
one  selected  high  crime  risk  district.  Probation  and 
parole  officers  in  most  parts  of  the  Commonwealth 
today  are  overwhelmed  with  high  caseloads  and  few 
community  resources  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation. 
The  projects  described  above  should  allow  experimen- 
tation with  techniques  which  may  increase  the  number 
of  offenders  who  can  be  assisted  in  a  community  set- 
ting. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Correction  has  no  fa- 
cility to  which  offenders  can  be  sent  for  intensive  pre- 
parole  preparation   or   post-release  guidance.   As  a 
result,  many  offenders  have  little  opportunity  to  grad- 
ually readjust  to  life  outside  of  an  institution.   This 
project,  to  be  undertaken  jointly  by  the  Department  of 
Correction,  the  Parole  Board,  and  possibly  the  Legal 
Medicine  Program  of  the  Department  of  Mental  Health, 
would  be  aimed  at  the  development  of  a  community 
correctional  center  to  be  located  in  the  Boston  area. 
This  facility  could  serve  the  dual  function  of  providing 
services  for  the  offender  about  to  be  released  from  one 
of  the  State  institutions  as  well  as  for  the  paroled  or 
discharged  man  who  is  in  need  of  shelter,  counselling, 
or  other  guidance. 

Programs  relating  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
inmates  are  extremely  significant  to  the  rehabilitation 
process.  In  order  to  analyze  the  present  effectiveness 
of  vocationsl  rehabilitation  processes  and  to  improve 
methods  of  conducting  these  programs,  the  Department 
of  Correction  will  undertake  a  research  project  with 
the  assistance  of  consultants  from  the  academic  com- 
munity and  private  industry. 

During  the  past  year,  the  American  Correctional 
Association  completed  a  study  of  the  vocational  and 
industrial  programs  of  the  Department  of  Correction. 
The  Governor  of  Massachusetts  recently  established 
a  task  force  to  analyze  the  recommendations  made  in 
this  study  and  to  assess  ways  in  which  private  industry 
can  assist  in  the  vocational  training  of  inmates  to 
meet  existing  employment  needs.  This  is  a  critically 
important  undertaking  and  it  will,  therefore,  have  the 
support  of  the  Governor's  Committee. 

2.  Community  Halfway  House  Programs 
The  successful  reintegration  of  adult  offenders  into 
society  requires  private  as  well  as  public  support.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  limited  private  halfway 
house  facilities  for  released  offenders.  Prior  to  the 
time  that  increased  support  is  provided  to  these  facil- 
ities, the  Committee  would  like  to  evaluate  existing 
private  programs  to  determine  their  effectiveness  in 
reducing  recidivism,  to  determine  what  types  of  indi- 
viduals are  helped  most  and  to  determine  what  existing 
services  are  most  effective.  Based  upon  this  evaluation 
standards  for  future  development  of  both  private  and 
public    halfway   house    facilities    can  be  established. 

3.  Legislation  to  Expand  Rehabilitation  Resources 
The  Committee  will  support  three  legislative  pro- 
posals during  fiscal  year  1969  to  improve  existing  work 
release  legislation  and  to  develop  comprehensive 
treatment  programs  for  alcoholics  and  for  drug  addict- 
ed or  drug  dependent  persons. 


Massachusetts  recently  enacted  several  work  re- 
lease  statutes,  but  these  statutes  are  too  restrictive  and 
give  the  Commissioner  of  Correction  too  little  discre- 
tion on  selection  of  eligible  inmates.  Further,  the  leg- 
islation does  not  permit  release  for  job  training  or  ed- 
ucational programs.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
will  support  broader  work  release  legislation.  The 
value  of  this  program  has  already  been  established 
both    in    Massachusetts    and    in   other    jurisdictions. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  for  law  enforce- 
ment are  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  the  criminal  justice 
system  alone.  There  is  a  critical  need  for  medical  and 
other  rehabilitative  services  for  treatment  of  alco- 
holics and  drug  dependent  persons.  Two  bills  submit- 
ted this  session  (with  the  assistance  of  the  staff  of  the 
Governor's  Committee),  if  enacted,  would  establish 
comprehensive  drug  and  alcoholism  treatment  pro- 
grams for  the  Commonwealth.  The  Committee  will 
strongly  support  both  measures. 

4.  Public  Understanding  and  Support  of  the 
Correctional  System 

The  problems  and  needs  of  correction  are  less  un- 
derstood by  the  public  than  any  part  of  the  criminal 
justice  system.  This  fact  explains  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons why  it  is  so  difficult  to  eliminate  deficiencies  in 
correctional  programs.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  therefore, 
the  Committee  will  support  a  project  by  a  statewide 
organization  to  develop  and  implement  a  public  educa- 
tion program  on  correctional  needs  including  better 
community  understanding  and  acceptance  of  commun- 
ity-based treatment  programs. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  as  in  other  areas,  expanded  sup- 
port will  be  given  to  fiscal  year  1969  projects  which, 
upon  evaluation,  have  potential  for  meeting  stated  ob- 
jectives. 

This  support  will  include  support  for  implementation 
of  certain  study  projects  such  as  the  vocational  train- 
ing study  undertaken  by  the  Governor's  Task  Force.  In 
addition,  several  new  projects  will  be  initiated.  For 
example,  support  will  be  given  to  the  design  of  a  model 
classification  system  within  the  Department  of  Correc- 
tion. Funds  will  be  provided  to  the  Parole  Board  to 
allow  it  to  determine  needed  improvements  in  their 
jurisdiction  and  authority  for  release  and  in  their  pa- 
role revocation  procedures. 

Grants  will  also  be  provided  to  experiment  with 
offender  rehabilitation  programs  prior  to  court  dis- 
position which  have  already  proven  successful  in  such 
jurisdictions  as  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New  York  City. 

To  improve  rehabilitation  services  in  county  houses 
of  correction  or  jails,  support  will  be  provided  for 
model  intensive  treatment  programs  in  these  facilities. 

Several  research  studies  will  be  initiated  in  fiscal 
year  1970  which  will  hopefully  produce  specific  pro- 
jects for  fiscal  years  1971-1973.  For  example,  support 
will  be  given  to  the  Commissioner  of  Probation  or  to 
a  court  to  analyze  the  effectiveness  of  probation  in  a 
representative  jurisdiction.  Analysis  will  be  made  of 
treatment  now  available  to  female  offenders  in  county 
institutions  and  the  educational  and  vocational  training 
needs  of  institutions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Division   of   Youth  Service.   Finally,  support  will  be 
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ijiven  to  the  development  of  group  homes  and  halfway 
Ijiouses  for  juveniles  on  a  demonstration  basis. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  it  is  contemplated 
hat  major  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  correc- 
tional system  based  upon  projects  supported  in  the 
initial  two  years.  Federal  and  State  support  will  be 
provided  to  substantially  increase  resources  of  the 
Department  of  Correction,  county  institutions,  and  the 
Division  of  Youth  Service  for  the  classification  of 
offenders  and  for  the  development  of  appropriate  medi- 
cal, psychiatric,  educational,  and  vocational  training 
programs  for  offenders  based  upon  individual  need. 

A  statewide  network  of  properly  staffed  and  equipped 
public  and  private  prerelease  centers  and  group  and 
halfway  houses  for  adults  and  juveniles  will  be 
developed  to  insure  gradual  reintegration  of  offenders 
into  community  settings. 

With  the  support  of  State  subsidies,  intensive  and 
specialized  community  treatment  programs  will  be 
developed  for  persons  on  probation  and  parole.  Appro- 
priate recommendations  made  for  improving  services 
to  female  offenders  and  for  improvements  in  parole 
procedures  and  jurisdiction  will  be  supported  during 
this  period  as  well. 

It  is  contemplated  that  public  education  programs  on 
correction  will  continue  during  fiscal  years  1971-1973 
and  that  additional  research  projects  will  be  initiated. 
For  example,  analysis  may  be  made  of  the  effect  of 
length  of  sentence  on  recidivism  as  well  as  the  success 
of  community  treatment  programs  for  certain  types  of 
offenders. 

To  Upgrade  The  Quality  Of  CriminalJustice  Personnel 

A  common  theme  throughout  this  entire  plan  has  been 
that  improvements  in  the  criminal  justice  system,  in 
large  measure,  depend  upon  personnel.  The  problems 
of  crime  are  among  the  most  complex  facing  society. 
Thus,  the  response  to  these  problems  mustbe  sophis- 
ticated and  skilled. 

Virtually  all  criminal  justice  agencies  have  indicated 
to  the  Committee  that  improving  the  recruitment, 
selection,  training,  and  education  of  personnel  is 
possibly  their  most  urgent  need. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  has  given  high 
priority  to  upgrading  the  quality  of  criminal  justice 
personnel  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  Committee  will 
support  a  total  of  16  projects  for  this  fiscal  year  which 
can  be  broken  down  into  the  following  categories: 
(1)  training;  (2)  education;  (3)  minimum  standards; 
(4)  recruitment;  and  (5)  the  increase  of  Superior  Court 
judges. 

1.  Training 

Nine  training  projects  will  be  supported  in  fiscal  year 
1969.  Three  relate  to  the  Municipal  Police  Training 
Council.  For  four  years,  the  Council  has  had  the  res- 
ponsibility for  administering  a  mandatory  statewide 
recruit  training  program  for  police  officers.  However, 
it  has  done  so  with  virtually  no  funds.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  is  strongly  endorsing  a  substantially 
increased  State  appropriation  for  the  Council  in  order 
that  it  may  effectively  carry  out  its  mandate.  At  the 
present  time,  the  statewide  recruit  training  program 


is  required  only  for  departments  in  communities  of 
over  5,000  population.  All  police  recruits  should  be 
exposed  to  a  mandatory  training  program.  For  this 
reason,  the  Committee  is  also  endorsing  legislation 
which  would  establish  minimum  recruit  training  pro- 
grams for  all  municipal  police  agencies. 

In  order  to  determine  the  future  direction  of  recruit 
and  in-service  training  programs  of  the  Municipal 
Police  Training  Council,  it  is  important  to  evaluate 
needs  on  curriculum  development,  facilities,  instruc- 
tors, and  training  aids.  To  assist  the  Council  in  this 
evaluation,  the  Committee  will  provide  a  grant  to  allow 
the  Council  to  hire  staff  or  consultants  for  this 
study. 

To  stimulate  the  development  and  expansion  of 
training  for  criminal  justice  personnel,  the  Committee 
will  provide  training  grants  in  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
following:  (1)  county  and  State  prosecutors;  (2)  judges 
(on  sentencing);  (3)  Massachusetts  Defenders;  (4) 
corrections,  probation,  and  parole;  (5)  juvenile  pro- 
bation officers;  (6)  juvenile  police  officers;  and  (7) 
local,  regional,  and  State  criminal  justice  planning 
staffs.  The  training  program  last  listed  will  be  sup- 
ported out  of  Committee  planning  funds. 

2.  Education 

Criminal  justice  personnel  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  expand  their  educational  horizons.  While 
improvement  of  vocational  skills  is  essential,  it  is  not 
a  substitute  for  advanced  education. 

For  this  reason,  the  Committee  has  sponsored  two 
bills  during  the  current  legislative  session.  These 
bills,  if  enacted,  would  provide  State  scholarships  and 
forgivable  loans  to  police  personnel  and  police  cadets, 
and  to  Correction,  Probation,  and  Division  of  Youth 
Service  personnel. 

The  bill  establishing  a  Police  Higher  Education 
Scholarship  fund,  however,  only  fulfills  part  of  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  police  education  program.  An 
immediate  effort  must  be  undertaken  to  develop  a 
master  plan  on  appropriate  educational  courses  (from 
individual  courses  through  graduate  programs)  for 
police  personnel,  on  institutions  which  will  offer  these 
courses,  and  on  necessary  faculty  to  provide  course 
instruction.  This  effort  has  been  started  already  by  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Police  Education  which  was 
jointly  formed  by  the  Governor's  Committee  and  the 
State  Board  of  Higher  Education.  This  Advisory  Com- 
mittee needs  financial  support  if  it  is  to  fully  develop 
and  implement  such  a  master  plan.  In  view  of  the 
national  implications  of  this  project  and  its  potential 
value  to  the  LEAA  Academic  Assistance  Program,  the 
Committee  will  seek  LEAA  discretionary  funds  for  this 
effort. 

3.  Minimum  Standards 

At  the  present  time,  many  police  departments  in 
Massachusetts  do  not  require  an  applicant  to  possess 
a  high  school  diploma  as  a  prerequisite  for  employment 
as  a  police  officer.  Both  the  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of 
Police  Association  and  the  Massachusetts  Police 
Association  have  urged  that  legislation  be  enacted  to 
require  such  an  educational  requirement.  One  of  the 
projects  of  the  Governor's  Committee  for  fiscal  year 
1969  has  been  to  endorse  legislation  implementing  this 
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mandatory  minimum  standard.  This  legislation  has  al- 
ready been  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  is  awaiting  a  vote 
in  the  State  House  of  Representatives. 

4.     Recruitment 

Recruitment  of  qualified  personnel  is  becoming  an 
increasingly  difficult  problem  for  many  police  depart- 
ments. To  improve  the  capability  of  recruitment 
efforts,  the  Committee  will  support  two  types  of  re- 
cruitment projects  in  fiscal  year  1969.  The  first  will 
allow  a  representative  department  to  analyze  its 
personnel  needs  and  then  develop  a  recruitment  pro- 
gram to  fulfill  those  needs.  The  second  would  allow  at 
least  two  departments  to  expand  upon  an  existing  police 
cadet  program  or  to  develop  a  new  one.  The  recruit- 
ment of  persons  from  age  18  to  21  as  police  cadets  may 
ultimately  serve  as  a  major  source  for  future  police 
officers.  For  this  reason,  police  cadet  programs  will 
receive  continuing  Committee  support. 


5.  Increased  Number  of  Judges  for  Superior  Court 
One  of  the  major  deficiencies  in  the  Administration 
of  Criminal  Justice  in  Massachusetts  is  the  case  con- 
gestion in  the  Superior  Courts.  One  reason  for  this 
congestion  undoubtedly  stems  from  the  limited  number 
of  Superior  Court  judges  now  serving.  For  several 
years,  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  has  sub- 
mitted legislation  increasing  the  number  of  judges  by 
setting  a  ratio  for  judges  per  100,000  population.  This 
formula  has  successfully  been  used  in  other  States, 
and  the  Governor's  Committee  will  support  the  enact- 
ment   of    this    legislation    as    one    of   its    projects. 

In  fiscal  year  1970,  expanded  support  will  be  given 
to  all  training  efforts  if  evaluation  establishes  their 
potential  for  success.  These  projects  will  be  joinedby 
several  additional  programs  for  upgrading  the  quality 
of  criminal  justice  personnel.  Among  the  new  projects 
to  be  funded  will  be:  (1)  a  criminal  justice  manpower 
study;  (2)  analysis  of  the  selection,  compensation, 
training,  and  retention  of  police,  courts,  prosecution, 
defense,  and  correctional  personnel;  (3)  analysis  of  the 
establishment  of  a  certification  program  for  law  en- 
forcement personnel;  and  (4)  the  demonstration  use  of 
subprofessionals  for  defense  investigation  and  for 
probation  aids. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  with  the  financial  support 
of  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee distributed  over  30,000  handbooks  to  police 
officers  on  "Enforcing  the  Criminal  Law."  The 
response  to  these  handbooks  has  been  extremely  favor- 
able. For  this  reason,  during  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
Committee  will  support  the  updating  of  this  handbook 
and,  in  addition,  the  Committee  will  provide  grants  to 
prepare  additional  training  manuals  for  police  (on 
enforcing  the  narcotics  laws  and  on  the  police  handling 
of  juveniles)  and  for  prosecutors  on  the  investigation 
and  preparation  of  criminal  cases  for  trial. 

Two  other  potential  project  areas  deserve  mention. 
One  is  the  development  of  a  demonstration  recruitment 
program  for  law  enforcement  personnel  within  the 
State  Division  of  Civil  Service.  The  other  relates  to 
the  establishment  of  short-term  fellowship  programs 
for  criminal  justice  personnel  within  a  university 
setting.  Tied  to  this  latter  program  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a  personnel  exchange  program.  Under  such  a 
program,  criminal  justice  personnel  could  devote  time 


in  agencies  other  than  their  own  to  get  a  better  per- 
spective of  the  entire  criminal  justice  process. 

From  fiscal  year  1971-1973,  the  State  should  begin- 
to    assume  the  financial  responsibility  for  expanded 
training  within  all  criminal  justice  agencies  as  well  as 
interdisciplinary  training  programs. 

State  and  local  jurisdictions  will  also  hopefully  begin 
to  implement  the  appropriate  findings  of  the  criminal 
justice  manpower  study,  the  certification  study,  and  the 
studies  on  the  recruitment,  selection,  compensation, 
promotion,  and  retention  of  personnel. 

If  evaluation  establishes  the  importance  of  police 
cadet  and  subprofessional  programs,  the  State  should 
also  begin  to  provide  subsidy  support  to  expand  upon 
these  efforts. 

To  Expand  Knowledge   About  Crime  And  Delinquency  1 

As  noted  in  the  Introduction  to  this  initial  criminal 
justice  plan,  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  for  the 
Committee  to  develop  a  comprehensive  response  to 
crime  since,  in  many  areas,  there  is  so  little  informa-  i 
tion  about  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime  problems. 
Further,  in  most  instances,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
effectively  evaluate  existing  criminal  justice  programs 
since  appropriate  measurement  techniques  for  these 
programs  are  simply  not  available.  For  this  reason, 
the  future  success  of  comprehensive  criminal  justice 
planning  and  program  development  depends  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Commonwealth  to  expand  its  knowledge 
about  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to 
develop  effective  means  for  continuing  evaluation  of 
criminal  justice  programs. 

Much  of  the  fundamental  research  that  should  be 
undertaken  is  frankly  beyond  the  capability  either  of 
local  communities  or  of  the  Governor's  Committee. 
Therefore,  in  many  cases,  the  Committee  will  have  to 
rely  upon  the  research  which  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice.  The  Committee,  however,  has  established  a 
modest  research  program  for  fiscal  year  1969  both  for 
the  Committee  itself  and  for  local  government.  These 
projects  were  selected  as  priority  programs  because 
of  their  potential  of  finding  some  specific  ways  to  im- 
prove the  Commonwealth's  response  to  crime.  The 
projects  can  be  divided  into  the  following  categories: 
(1)  analysis  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime;  (2)  police 
planning   and   research;    (3)    criminal   law   revision; 

(4)  local  and  regional  criminal  justice  planning;  and 

(5)  technical  assistance  in  criminal  justice  research, 
planning,  and  program  development. 

1.  Analysis  of  the  Nature  and  Extent  of  Crime 
In  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  crime  in  Massachusetts,  the  Commit- 
tee will  fund  three  types  of  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  first  will  be  the  development  and  demon- 
stration use  of  victimization  surveys  to  determine  the 
types  of  crime  not  reported  in  representative  areas, 
the  reasons  for  nonreporting,  and  the  proportion  of 
nonreported  crimes  to  those  reported.  This  project  will 
be  undertaken  by  Committee  staff  out  of  State  planning 
funds. 

The  second  project  will  undertake  an  inventory  to 
determine  the  demographic  distribution  of  crime  in 
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large  metropolitan  areas  of  the  State.  This  inventory, 
which  will  also  be  made  out  of  State  planning  funds, 
will  include  the  types  of  crimes  (person  vs.  property) 
and  the  incidence  and  trends  over  time.  The  third  proj- 
'  ect  would  provide  funds  to  one  community  to  undertake 
i  an  intensive  analysis  of  crime  in  one  police  precinct 
or  district.  The  analysis  could  include  the  number  and 
types  of  crime  in  the  precinct,  the  clearance  rates  for 
i  each  major  crime,  the  types  of  offenders  arrested,  and 
the  length  of  response  time  for  answer  calls  for  ser- 
vice. As  a  result  of  this  study,  demonstration  projects 
could  be  developed  to  deal  specifically  with  the  problem 
in  that  precinct  or  district. 

2.  Police  Research  and  Planning 

Most  police  departments  in  Massachusetts  do  not 
have  the  capability  of  deploying  manpower  or  deter- 
mining needs  based  upon  a  scientific  analysis  of  crime 
patterns  or  calls  for  service.  This  project  will  support 
the  analysis  by  one  or  possibly  two  police  departments 
of  their  need  for  a  research  and  planning  capability 
and  the  design  of  such  a  capability. 

3.  Criminal  Law  Revision 

In  order  for  the  criminal  justice  system  to  operate 
effectively,  it  must  not  be  hampered  by  outmoded,  con- 
flicting, and  ambiguous  criminal  laws  and  definitions 
of  criminal  conduct  and  penalties  must  reflect  current 
thinking.  Massachusetts  desperately  needs  a  revised 
criminal  code  and  revisions  in  its  juvenile  laws.  Based 
upon  this  need,  the  Governor's  Committee  appointed  a 
Criminal  Law  Revision  Commission  in  1968,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  that  Commission's  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Livingston  Hall  of  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
secured  private  funds  to  undertake  the  Revision  project 
over  a  2-year  period  of  time.  This  project  will  receive 
the  continuing  support  of  the  Committee.  Also,  out  of 
State  planning  funds,  the  Committee  has  already  sup- 
ported the  implementation  of  new  rules  of  procedure 
for  juvenile  cases  and  will  initiate  a  project  to  redraft 
the  juvenile  laws  in  fiscal  year  1969. 

4.  Local  and  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Planning 
Under   the    Crime    Control  Act,  40  percent  of  the 

planning  money  for  Massachusetts  must  be  provided  to 
local  governments  each  year  to  stimulate  local  and 
regional  criminal  justice  planning.  To  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement for  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Governor's  Com- 
mittee will  provide  planning  grants  to  Boston,  Spring- 
field, and  Worcester,  to  four  other  interested  cities  and 
towns  for  model  planning  (one  town  of  less  than  25,000 
population,  one  town  from  25,000-50,000  population, 
and  two  cities  or  towns  from  50,000-125,000  popula- 
tion), and  to  at  least  seven  regional  areas.  One  of  the 
regional  grants  will  be  provided  for  model  planning  in 
juvenile  delinquency  prevention  and  control. 

5.  Technical  Assistance  in  Criminal  Justice 
Research,  Planning,  and  Program  Development 

After  talking  to  numerous  representatives  of  local 
government,  criminal  justice  agencies,  and  planning 
agencies,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  need  for  technical 
assistance  on  criminal  justice  research,  planning,  and 
program  development.  To  meet  this  need,  the  Com- 
mittee will  support  three  projects  during  fiscal  year 
1969. 

First  of  all,  under  the  Crime  Control  Act,  the 
Governor's  Committee  is  responsible  for  technical 
assistance  to  local  government.  However,  in  order  to 
provide  such  staff  or  consultant  assistance  in  a  mean- 


ingful way,  additional  federal  funds  will  be  required. 
For  this  reason,  the  Committee  will  apply  for  LEAA 
discretionary  funds  to  undertake  a  demonstration  tech- 
nical assistance  program  that  should  have  national 
implications. 

In  a  longer  range  view,  the  State  should  assume 
greater  financial  responsibility  for  technical  assist- 
ance and  for  support  in  implementing  crime  prevention 
and  control  programs  of  proven  success.  To  enable 
the  State  to  assume  this  responsibility,  the  Committee 
is  supporting  legislation  this  year  to  establish  a  Division 
of  Criminal  Justice  Assistance  within  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Community  Affairs. 

Finally,  it  is  doubtful  that  there  will  ever  be  suffi- 
cient federal,  State,  or  local  funds  to  support  all 
necessary  research  and  technical  assistance  programs 
within  Massachusetts.  For  this  reason,  the  Committee 
intends  to  provide  some  funds  out  of  its  planning  budget 
to  support  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  creating  a  private 
criminal  justice  research  capability  which  could  ini- 
tially assist  Massachusetts  communities  and  which 
ultimately    might   service   all    New    England   States. 

Aside  from  continuing  support  in  fiscal  year  1970 
of  most  of  the  fiscal  year  1969  projects  of  proven  po- 
tential, several  new  projects  will  be  initiated  to  expand 
our  knowledge  of  crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system 
and  to  develop  appropriate  measurement  techniques  to 
evaluate  criminal  justice  programs. 

Some  examples  of  these  proposed  projects  are  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  design  of  a  State  Criminal  Justice 
Statistics  Center  and  the  development  of  a 
State  index  of  crime; 

(b)  Research  in  the  following  areas: 

(1)  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  age  and 
criminal  conduct;  (2)  analysis  of  recidivism 
among  juveniles;  (3)  longitudinal  cohort 
study  of  delinquency;  (4)  analysis  of  patterns 
crime  in  selected  areas  of  the  State  by 
specific  offenses;  (5)  analysis  of  the  violent 
offender;  (6)  analysis  of  assaults  on  police 
officers;  (7)  a  profile  of  the  criminal  justice 
response  to  a  selected  group  of  offenders; 
and  (8)  analysis  of  means  for  reducing  poten- 
tial revenue  for  organized  crime; 

(c)  The  design  of  a  research  and  planning  capa- 
bility for  the  judiciary,  district  attorneys, 
and  the  Massachusetts  Defenders  Commit- 
tee, and  the  design  of  a  coordinated  research 
advisory  council  for  all  correctional  agen- 
cies; 

(d)  The  creation  of  a  Criminal  Procedure 
Revision  Commission  to  formulate  rules  of 
criminal  procedure  for  Massachusetts; 

(e)  The  design  of  a  Technology  Resources 
Center  for  Massachusetts; 

(f)  The  development  of  simulation  and  mathe- 
matical models  of  different  segments  of  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  test  innovative 
approaches  to  crime  problems;  and 

(g)  The  design  and  testing  of  evaluative  tech- 
niques to  measure  the  effectiveness  of 
criminal  justice  programs  and  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  priority  needs. 

Many  of  the  above  research  and  development  proj- 
ects   should   begin  to  bear  fruit  during  fiscal  years 
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1971-1973.  In  addition,  the  Commonwealth's  research 
effort  should  continue  to  expand  during  this  period. 
In  summary,  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  5-year 
planning  period,  Massachusetts  should  have  created 
the  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Statistics  Center. 
The  Commissions  redrafting  the  criminal  laws  pro- 
cedures for  Massachusetts  should  be  ready  to  submit 
their  work  for  enactment.  This  should  be  true  for  the 
revisions  of  the  juvenile  laws  as  well. 

Local  and  research  criminal  justice  planning  agen- 
cies should  be  in  advanced  states  of  development  by 
this  time,  and  the  criminal  justice  planning  effort 
should  begin  to  coordinate  work  with  related  planning 
in  other  social  services.  Technical  assistance  in  re- 
search, planning,  and  program  development  should  be 
available  to  local  government  from  both  state andpri- 
vate  sources,  and  State  criminal  justice  planning  should 
be  expanded  to  coordinate  with  planning  in  other  New 
England  States. 

Finally,  through  the  State  Division  of  Criminal  Just- 
ice  Assistance,  funds  should  be  available  to  assist 
local  government  in  the  implementation  of  programs  of 
proven  success. 

To  Increase  the  Dissemination  and  Quality  of 
Information  About  Crime  and  Delinquency 

For  fiscal  year  1969,  no  funds  are  specifically  ear- 
marked to  increase  the  dissemination  and  quality  of 
information  about  crime  and  delinquency.  Several 
projects,  however,  such  as  the  one  to  develop  a  Mass- 
achusetts Criminal  Justice  Communications  and  In- 
formation Center  and  the  Criminal  Justice  Statistics 
Center  described  earlier,  would  meet  this  objective 
as  well. 


During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Committee  will  tenta- 
tively support  three  projects  to  fulfill  the  need  to 
disseminate  information  about  crime  and  delinquency. 
First  of  all,  the  Committee  will  provide  funds  to  pub- 
lish a  newsletter  for  local  government,  criminal 
justice  agencies,  and  other  agencies  related  to  the 
criminal  justice  system  containing  current  information 
about  the  criminal  justice  system  and  about  new  crime 
prevention  and  control  programs  of  proven  success.  In 
the  same  vein,  the  Committee  will  support  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Journal 
which    will  contain  more  comprehensive  articles  on 

crime  and  the  criminal  justice  system. 

On  another  level,  the  Committee,  during  fiscal  year 
1970,  will  support  at  least  one  project  to  demonstrate 
the  use  of  a  rumor  control  mechanism  to  quell  un- 
founded rumors  during  a  civil  disorder  or  riot  or  a 
potential  civil  disorder. 

Each  of  these  projects  will  receive  continuing  sup- 
port during  fiscal  years  1971-1973  if  evaluation  indi- 
cates such  continuing  support  is  warranted. 

To  Improve  the  Organization,  Management,  and 
Operations  of  Criminal  Justice  Agencies 

Based  upon  the  stated  views  of  many  criminal 
justice  agencies,  the  Governor's  Committee  is  giving 
high  priority  to  several  projects  for  improving  the 
organization,  management,  and  operations  of  criminal 
justice  agencies  in  fiscal  year  1969. 


One  of  the  major  needs  of  improving  the  operations 
of  criminal  justice  agencies  is  communications  equip- 
ment and  data  processing  equipment  including  opera- 
tional records  handling.  Many  agencies  needing  sucl 
equipment,  however,  do  not  have  the  technical  expertise 
for  evaluating  how  to  fulfill  this  need.  For  this  reason, 
the  Governor's  Committee  will  provide  technical 
assistance  support  on  communications  and  data  pro- 
cessing equipment.  In  addition,  the  Committee  will 
provide  several  grants  for  the  purchase  of  such  equip- 
ment by  local  police  departments  and  by  regional 
groupings  of  such  departments. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Superior  Court  of  Suffolk 
County  has  undertaken  a  study  with  consultant  assist- 
ance to  analyze  their  scheduling,  calendaring,  and  data 
processing  needs.  The  Committee  considers  this  to  be 
an  important  undertaking  and  will  provide  support 
during  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  expansion  of  this  project 
including  the  design  of  a  model  timetable  for  criminal 
cases. 

Several  criminal  justice  agencies  have  expressed  the 
desire  of  having  management  studies  made  by  expert 
consultants  to  determine  flaws  in  organizational 
structure  and  management  techniques.  The  Committee, 
therefore,  will  support  management  surveys  of  at 
least  two  interested  police  agencies  and  at  least  one 
district  attorney's  office. 

The  majority  of  criminal  cases  in  Massachusetts  are 
processed  in  the  district  courts.  There  is  a  critical 
need  to  expand  the  resources  available  to  these  courts 
to  assure  that  appropriate  dispositions  can  be  made 
of  the  offenders  appearing  there.  To  determine  what 
the  major  problems  and  needs  of  the  district  courts 
are,  the  Governor's  Committee,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Lawyer's  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  under  Law,  has 
already  initiated  a  preliminary  study  of  representative 
district  courts  within  the  metropolitan  area  of  Boston. 

In  the  Defense  Section  of  this  plan,  the  Committee 
noted  the  need  to  establish  a  demonstration  Massachu- 
setts Defender  Office  in  Roxbury  to  better  service  the 
needs  of  that  community.  In  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
Committee  will  provide  funds  to  the  Massachusetts 
Defenders  Committee  to  assist  in  the  establishment 
of  this  Office  on  a  demonstration  basis. 

Studies  by  the  Children's  Bureauof  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Children  and  Youth  have 
revealed  the  critical  need  to  reorganize  the  structure  of 
the  Division  of  Youth  Service.  During  this  legislative 
session,  MCCY  has  submitted  legislation  to  implement 
a  total  reorganization  of  the  Division.  With  certain 
proposed  amendments,  the  Governor  strongly  supports 
this  legislation.  The  Committee  feels  that  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Division  is  an  important  prerequisite  to  im- 
proving the  services  of  this  agency.  For  this  reason, 
support  for  this  legislation  is  one  of  the  Committee's 
priority  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969. 

For  fiscal  year  1970,  expanded  support  will  be 
provided  for  those  projects  initiated  in  fiscal  year  1969 
which  demonstrate  potential  for  success.  In  addition, 
project  support  will  be  provided  to  improve  the  organi- 
zation  and   management  of:   (1)  the  judicial  system; 

(2)  The    Massachusetts    Defenders    Committee;    and 

(3)  agencies  within  the  correctional  system. 
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Finally,  support  will  be  provided  for  the  development 
If  a  master  plan  on  court  facilities  and  an  analysis  of 
he    problems    and    needs    of    the    jury    system    in 
•Jassachusetts. 

During  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  support  will  be  pro- 
vided for  implementation  of  organization  and  manage- 
nent  studies  of  both  State  and  local  agencies.  In  order 
o  continue  to  provide  support  for  management  surveys 
)f  local  police  agencies,  the  Committee  will  fund  the 
ievelopment  of  a  Police  Organization  and  Management 
Technical  Assistance  Center. 

The  Committee  will  continue  to  support  a  Technical 
Assistance  Center  on  Community  and  Data  Processing 
Equipment,  and  hopefully  with  federal  and  State  re- 
sources will  provide  communications  and  data  pro- 
cessing equipment  to  meet  local  needs. 

To    Insure    the    Fairness    and    Humaneness    of   the 
Criminal  Justice  System 

To  help  improve  the  fairness  and  humaneness  of  the 
criminal  justice  system,  the  Committee  will  support 
two  projects  out  of  State  planning  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1969.  The  first  project  will  involve  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  applying  known  statistical  methods  to  the 
problem  of  setting  bail  or  releasing  a  defendant  on  his 
own  recognizance.  The  second  project  will  support  a 
study  of  the  existing  system  of  plea  negotiation  and  the 
development  of  appropriate  court  rules  to  protect  the 
interests  of  all  parties. 

During  fiscal  year  1970,  the  Committee  will  provide 
support  for  the  implementation  of  its  fiscal  year  1969 
projects  and  will  expand  its  projects  to  cover  the 
following  additional  areas 

(1)  Demonstration  use  of  attorneys  to  represent 
parolees  at  parole  revocation  hearings; 

(2)  Analysis  of  presentence  investigation  report 
procedures; 

(3)  Demonstration  use  of  summons  in  lieu  of  bail; 

(4)  Analysis  of  eligibility  requirements  for  State- 
supported  defense  counsel; 

(5)  Demonstration  use  of  legal  advisors  to  inmates 
in  correctional  institutions; 

(6)  Analysis  of  existing  juvenile  detention  facilities 
and  procedures; 

(7)  Development  of  demonstration  model  citizen 
complaint  procedures;  and 

(8)  Development  of  a  plan  to  insure  adequate  pro- 
vision for  basic  needs  of  victims  of  civil 
disorders. 

It  is  anticipated  that  funds  for  fiscal  years  1971-1973 
will  be  used  to  support  the  implementation  of  projects 
undertaken  during  fiscal  years  1969  and  1970  which, 
upon  evaluation,  have  potential  for  success. 

To  Accelerate  The  Speed  With  Which  The  System  Deals 
With  Offenders  Without  Sacrificing  Fairness 
Or  Effectiveness 

Although  the  Committee  has  no  projects  during  the 
first  five  years  of  this  program  which  relate  only  to 
this  objective,  several  projects  described  in  other 
areas  should  also  accelerate  the  speed  with  which  the 
system  deals  with  offenders.  Examples  of  the  projects 
are: 


(1)  The  use  of  summons  in  lieu  of  bail; 

(2)  The  development  of  a  model  timetable  for 
criminal  cases;  and 

(3)  The  use  of  data  processing  equipment  to 
improve  the  schedulingandcalendaringof  cases 
in  the  Superior  Court 

To  Increase  The  Pooling  And  Sharing  Of  Critically- 
Needed  Resources  Within  The  Criminal  Justice  System 

The  Crime  Control  Act  gives  high  priority  to  the 
pooling  and  sharing  of  law  enforcement  resources.  The 
Governor's  Committee  agrees  with  this  priority.  A 
majority  of  police  agencies  in  Massachusetts  are  small 
in  size  (less  than  10  officers),  and  as  a  result,  cannot 
alone  provide  total  police  services  to  citizens  in  their 
respective  communities.  In  addition,  because  Crime 
Control  funds  are  so  limited,  in  many  cases,  their  use 
can  be  maximized  by  providing  one  grant  jointly  to 
several  contiguous  police  agencies  to  support  a  com- 
mon need. 

During  fiscal  year  1969,  the  Committee  will  support 
several  regional  police  programs.  First  of  all,  from 
three  to  five  grants  will  be  made  to  interested  regional 
groupings  of  police  departments  to  allow  for  the 
development  of  the  pooling  and  sharing  of  such  police 
resources  and  services  as  communications  training, 
crime  laboratories,  and  purchasing. 

Further,  demonstration  grants  will  be  provided  to  at 
least  two  regional  areas:  (1)  to  develop  a  regional 
crime  information  bureau;  and  (2)  to  develop  a  regional 
crime  strike  team  for  the  investigation  of  major 
crimes. 

Finally,  a  bill  has  been  introduced  in  this  legislative 
session  to  allow  the  permissive  consolidation  of  police 
departments.  Since  police  service  in  certain  areas  of 
the  State  might  well  be  improved  by  such  consolida- 
tions, the  Governor's  Committee  supports  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  and  in  fiscal  years  1971-1973, 
the  Committee  will  continue  and  expand  its  support  for 
the  pooling  and  sharing  of  police  services  and  programs 
in  the  following  areas:  (1)  crime  information;  (2)  in- 
vestigation; (3)  communications;  (4)  training;  (5)  crime 
laboratories;  (6)  civil  disorders;  and  (7)  purchasing. 
In  each  case,  steps  will  be  taken  to  insure  that  regional 
development  is  consistent  with  State-level  programs. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  will  support  projects  for 
the  pooling  and  sharing  of  correctional  services  both 
within  Massachusetts  and  within  the  New  England 
Regional  Area. 

To  Insure  More  Effective  Coordination  Among 
Agencies  Within  The  Criminal  Justice  System  Or 
Related  To  It_ 

In  order  to  eliminate  fragmented  or  overlapping 
efforts  within  the  criminal  justice  system  and  to  insure 
that  all  available  resources  are  being  utlized  to  resolve 
critical  criminal  justice  problems,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  insure  more  effective  coordination  of  effort. 

The  Committee  will  support  three  projects  during 
fiscal  year  1969  to  improve  coordination  among  crim- 
inal justice  agencies.  Two  of  these  projects  relate  to 
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New  England  area  coordination.  The  first  is  the  New 
England  State  Police  Administrators  Compact  criminal 
intelligence  program.  During  fiscal  year  1969,  the 
Department  of  Justice  provided  funds  to  NESPAC  to 
allow  it  to  analyze  ways  in  which  police  communication 
and  information  and  intelligence  information  could  be 
improved  on  a  coordinated  basis  throughout  the 
NESPAC  area.  The  Committee  supports  this  project 
and  anticipates  providing  financial  assistance  to  imple- 
ment the  recommendations  resulting  from  the  NESPAC 
study. 

At  the  present  time,  the  New  England  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  (NEAAG)  is  also  contemplating  the 
development  of  a  New  England  regional  project  to  coor- 
dinate intelligence  information  in  organized  crime 
cases.  The  Committee  also  supports  this  proposed 
effort  and  anticipates  providing  some  financial  assist- 
ance for  implementing  the  proposals  resulting  from 
that  study. 

Finally,  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  asked  by  LEAA  to  participate  with  a  limited 
number  of  States  in  the  development  of  a  prototype 


automated    organized    crime    data    system    with   the 
Organized  Crime  Section  of  the  U.  S.  Department  o:l] 
Justice.  Again,  the  Committee  deems  this  to  be  a  pro-< 
gram  with  high  future  potential  and  gives  the  projeci ! 
its  full  support. 

In  fiscal  year  1970  and  fiscal  years  1971-1973,  aside, 
from  the  support  of  the  projects  described  above,  the  | 
Committee  will  support  at  least  four  additional  proj- 
ects    to    improve    coordination    within    the    criminal 
justice  system.  These  projects  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Demonstration  development  of  police  involve- 
ment in  interagency  community  planning; 

(2)  Development  of  a  staffed  statewide  Prosecu- 
tor's Council; 

(3)  Demonstration  creation  of  a  Sentencing  Council 
for  Judges;  and 

(4)  Formation  of  an  Organized  Crime  Prevention 
Council  (to  continually  review  the  problem  of 
organized  crime  and  coordinate  the  effort 
against  it  by  federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies). 
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SECTION  IV.   THE  PROJECTS  FOR     FISCAL  YEAR  1969 


Ihe  tables  which  follow,  contain  a  listing  by  objective 
o:':he  projects  to  which  the  Committee  has  assigned 
Native  priority  for  the  fiscal  1969  project  year.  The 
Wes  for  these  assignments,  involving  innumerable 
cj.ferences  and  the  planning  effort  out  of  which  the 
c'nprehensive  plan  evolved,  has  already  been  des- 
[jlbed. 

t  should  be  made  clear  that  the  projects  listed  are 
tj  se  which  the  Committee  judged  most  in  demand, 
n.st  needed,  and  most  likely  to  succeed  with  the 
1'iited  funding  available,  but  the  ommission  of  other 
£ie  projects  in  which  prospective  applicants  may  be 
[rerested  ,  does  not  preclude  their  favorable  con- 
juration by  the  Committee. 

iln  the  same  vein,  the  federal  fund  allocations  are 
jitative,  and  represent  the  Committee's  best  judgment 
I  how  best  to  give  initial  impetus  to  needed  programs 
\d  projects.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  figures 
:  own  represent  allocation  of  fiscal  1969  (year  ending 
be  30,   1969)  funds  only  and  that  these  funds  will  be 

anted  during  fiscal  1970  for  initial  projects  of  four 

six  months  duration.  The  Committee  has  expecta- 
?n  of  much  more  ample  fiscal  1970  funds  with  which 

continue  and  expand  initial  projects,  and  with  which 

inaugurate  new  ones. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  range  of  projects 
•ntemplated  by  the  comprehensive  plan,  the  listings 
elude  projects  which  are  not  eligible  for  action  grant 
nding.  These  include:  Committee  projects  funded  by 
deral  planning,  state  and  private  funds;  local  planning 
•ojects  funded  by  federal  planning  and  local  funds; 
id  projects  for  which  special  funding  has  or  will  be 
tught.  Also  included  are  riot  prevention  and  control 
■ojects  for  which  action  awards  have  already  been 
ade.  An  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  tables  to  iden- 
fy  the  latter  type  projects  and  to  make  clear  the  proj- 
sts  which  are  eligible  for  action  grant  application. 

The  following  describes  the  content  of  each  of  the 
ilumns: 

1.  Columns  #1  &  #2  -  Project  Number  and  Type. 
Project  numbers  and  types  of  projects  are  listed 
in  these  columns  in  order  that  subgrant  appli- 
cants, in  their  communication  with  the  Com- 
mittee, may  make  quick  reference  to  the  project 
or  projects  that  interest  them. 

2.  Column  #3  -  Description.  This  column  contains 
brief  descriptions  of  the  projects.  As  explained 
in  the  foregoing  text,  in-depth  descriptions  may 
be  obtained  upon  request. 


3.  Column  #4  -  Category.  This  is  the  general 
project  Category  into  which  projects  fall. These 
catagories  are: 

(1)  Demonstration 

(2)  Research 

(3)  Equipment 

(4)  Legislative  Reform 


The  numerals  following  the  category  listings 
indicate  the  contemplated  number  of  a  given 
type  project  for  which  initial  funding  has  been 
tentatively  allocated 

4.  Column  #5  -  Total  Federal  Grant.  The  figures  in 
this  column  represent  federal  funds  allocated  to 
a  project.  Those  marked  by  an  asterisk  are 
eligible  for  action  grant  application.  If  more  than 
one  of  a  given  type  project  is  called  for,  divide 
total  funds  by  the  number  of  projects. 

5.  Column  #6  -  Matching  Funds  (State) .  The  Com- 
monwealth has  budgeted  items  for  improvement 
in  its  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice 
system.  If  these  items  receive  favorable  consi- 
deration, they  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
matching  requirements  (25  percent  -  40  percent) 
of  the  State's  share  (25  percent)  of  action  funds. 
The  figures  for  these  items  are  shown  without 
parentheses.  The  figures  in  parentheses  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  matching  funds  which  must 
be  provided,  should  support  for  the  budgeted 
items  not  develop. 

6  Column  #6  -  Matching  Funds  (Local) .  The  figures 
in  this  column  represent  the  funds  which  local 
and  regional  units  must  provide  to  meet  the 
matching  requirements  (25  percent -40  percent) 
of  their  share  (75  percent)  of  action  iunds. 

7.  Column  #7  -  Eligible  Agency.  This  column  con- 
tains the  type  unit  of  government  eligible  to 
conduct  the  various  types  of  projects.  The  unit 
types  follow 

(1)  State  -  State  Agencies  including  the 
Committee 

(2)  Regional  -  including  District  Attor- 
neys, counties,  and  other  regional 
groupings 

(3)  Local  -  including  cities  and  towns 

Totals  of  federal  action  funds  available  for  subgrant  , 
application   and   the   funds    required   to   match  them 
(budgeted  in  the  case  of  the  State)  are  given  at  the  end 
of  each  Objective  Chart. 
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SECTION  V.  PROCEDURES  FOR  APPLYING    FOR  GRANTS 


Shortly  after  publication  of  this  brochure,  invitations 
will  go  out  for  a  number  of  regional  conferences  to  be 
held  in  June  and  early  July  across  the  State.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  conferences  will  be  to  discribe  for  law 
enforcement,  elected  officials  and  public  service 
agency  personnel  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  and  its  administration  in  Massachusetts. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  outlining  the 
comprehensive  plan,  the  projects  for  fiscal  year  1969 
and  the  application  process. 

State  agencies  and  local  units  of  government  or  com- 
binations of  such  units  may  apply  to  the  Governor's 
Committee  for  fiscal  funding. 

The  potential  applicant  should  review  the  list  of 
projects  and  determine  from  the  brief  description  the 
project  or  projects  that  best  meet  their  needs  and  for 
which  their  agency  is  eligible  to  apply.  The  Governor's 
Committee  has  additional  in-depth  descriptions  for 
each  project.  The  applicant  should  communicate  with 
the  Committee  indicating  the  project  by  number  on 
which  they  would  like  additional  information  and  the 
detailed  project  descriptions  will  be  sent  out  along  with 
the  appropriate  application  forms.  At  the  end  of  this 
section  are  sample  application  forms  and  instructions 
for  their  completion. 

Applications  will  first  be  reviewed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  to  assure  that  they  are  in  order 
and  that  matching  requirements  are  met  If  an  applica- 
tion is  in  order,  it  will  be  sent  to  the  Technical 
Advisory  Board  having  jurisdiction  in  the  project  area. 
Technical  advisory  boards  made  up  of  experts  have 
been  named  in  substantive  areas  such  as  Police, 
Juvenile  Delinquency,  and  Riot  Control.  These  boards 
will  initially  review  each  application  and  made  recom- 
mendations to  the  Proposal  Review  Boara  wnich 
consists  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
and  eight  members  from  the  Governor's  Committee 
named  by  the  Governor  each  year  on  a  rotating  basis. 


The  Proposal  Review  Board  makes  the  decision  on 
which  applications  should  be  funded.  Unsuccessful 
applicants  will  be  notified  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  on  procedures  to  the  full  Committee. 


DEADLINES  FOR  FILING  APPLICATIONS 

In  order  that  the  review  of  applications  may  be 
undertaken  in  an  orderly  fashion,  deadlines  have  been 
staggered. 

August  8,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Prosecute  and  Make  Appro- 
priate Disposition  of  Criminal  Cases,  listed 
on  page  3,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  15,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Rehabilitate  Offenders  and 
Potential  Offenders,  listed  on  pages  54-55, 
are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  22,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective, To  Prevent  and  Deter  Crime,  listed 
on  page  50,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

August  29,  1969  ~  Applications  for  projects  under  the 
objective,  To  Upgrade  the  Quality  of  Criminal 
Justice  Personnel,  listed  on  page  58,  are  due 
on  or  before  this  date. 

September  5,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Expand  Knowledge  About 
Crime  and  Delinquency,  listed  on  pages  59-60. 
are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

September  12,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Improve  the  Organization, 
Management  and  Operations  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Agencies,  listed  on  page  61.  are  due  on  or 
before  this  date. 

September  19,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,  To  Apprehend  Offenders,  listed 
on  pages  51-52,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 

September  26,  1969  —  Applications  for  projects  under 
the  objective,    To   Increase  the   Pooling  and 
Sharing  of  Critically-Needed  Resources,  listed 
on  page  63,  are  due  on  or  before  this  date. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on   Law   Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safet)    Committee) 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  COMPLETION  OF  ACTION  GRANT  APPLICATION 

I.     Form  GPSC-A1  (Application  for  Action  Grant): 

1.  Applicant.  This  is  the  unit  of  State,  regional  or  local  government  which  will  undertake  the  program 
or  project.  It  is  to  this  name  that  checks  to  support  award  winning  projects  or  programs  will  be 
made  out.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  name  of  any  parent  department  or  agency,  should  be  inserted 
along  with  mailing  address  and  telephone  number. 

2.  Planning  Authority  or  Activity  Having  Jurisdication.The  Act  provides  for  funding  of  planning 
leading  to  action  programs.  In  line  with  this  thrust,  the  Committee  will  make  grants  to  local  and 
regional  units  of  government  for  the  institution  of  such  activity,  to  the  end  that  eventually  all  cities 
and  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  will  be  covered  by  a  local  and/or  regional  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice  planning  effort. 

Accordingly,  applicant  cities,  towns,  and  regions  should  insert  the  name,  address,  and  telephone 
number  of  their  own  planning  authority,  if  setup  or  contemplated.  In  the  absence  of  their  own  plan- 
ning authority,  applicant  cities  and  towns  should  insert  the  name  of  the  regional  planning  activity, 
if  any,  within  which  they  fall.  The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  will  be  the  appropriate  entry 
in  the  case  of  applications  by  units  of  State  government. 

3.  Program  Director.  This  is  the  individual  who  will  serve  as  chief  executive  officer  of  the  program  or 
project.  He  should  have  supervisory  authority  over  its  operation  and  staff.  Enter  name,  title, 
mailing  address  and  telephone  number.  If  an  interim  designee  is  named,  so  indicate.  In  such  cases, 
a  permanent  appointment  should  be  made  within  sixty  days  of  the  award  pursuant  to  the  application. 

4.  Program  Financial  Officer.  This  is  the  officer  who  will  be  responsible  for  receipt,  accounting,  and 
disbursement  of  grant  funds  and  to  whom  financial  communications  should  be  directed.  He  may  be 
a  member  of  the  program  or  project  staff  or  any  other  unit  or  department  of  government  authorized 
to  undertake  such  responsibilities.  Where  financial  responsibilities  are  divided  among  several 
persons  one  person  should  be  designated  as  the  Governor's  Committee's  contact  point  in  fiscal 
matters  and  special  instructions  issued  concerning  other  persons  and  their  functions.  The  financial 
officer  should  be  someone  other  than  the  project  director.  Enter  his  name,  title,  mailing  address, 
and  telephone  number. 

5a.  Total  Action  Program  Budget.  It  is  contemplated  that  some  cities,  towns,  regions  or  units  of  State 
government  may  wish  to  make  application  for  support  for  a  number  of  projects  combined  into  one 
overall  program,  while  others  may  wish  to  undertake  only  one  project  at  this  time.  Accordingly, 
supportative  action  grant  application  forms  have  been  developed  which  will  accommodate  multi  or 
single  component  project  applications. 

This  entry,  then,  is  either  the  total  shown  in  the  ''Total  Estimated  Cost  of  Component"  column  of 
the  "Summary  of  Action  Grant  Application",  Form GPSC-A2 and  in  the  "Total"  column  of  "Action 
Grant  Program",  Form  GPSC  A-4a  (these  amounts  should  be  the  same),  or  in  the  case  of  a  single 
project  application,  the  total  in  the  "Total"  column  of  "Action  Grant  Component  Project",  Form 
GPSC-A4b. 

5b.  Total  Grant  Request  for  Action  Program.  This  is  the  amount  of  federal  funds  the  applicant  seeks  for 
the  project  or  program.  It  should  be  either  the  total  amount  shown  in  the  "Federal  Grant  Re- 
quested" and  "Federal"  columns  of  Forms  GPSC-A2  andA4a  or  the  total  shown  in  the  "Federal" 
column  of  Form  GPSC-A4b. 

The  federal  share  of  each  project  may  not  exceed  the  following  percentages  for  the  following  types 
of  project: 

75%  Riot  Control  and  Prevention 

75%  Organized  Crime 

50%  Construction 

60%  All  Other 

In  the  case  of  a  multi  project  application,  the  entry  in  this  section  should  reflect  the  appropriate 
mix  of  individual  project  matching  requirements. 

6.  Representations.  These  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  application  face  sheet  and  do  not  require 
specific  action,  other  than  entering  the  appropriate  information  in  the  blank  spaces  in  item  (a).  They 
are,  however,  an  important  and  integral  part  of  the  application  and  should  be  carefully  reviewed 
before  executing  the  application. 

7.  Execution.  The  application  should  be  signed  and  dated  by  (i)  an  official  of  the  applicant  duly  author- 
ized to  make  application  for  a   grant  and    (ii)   as  evidence  of  his  approval   of  the    application 
and  its  contents,  the  senior  officer  of  the  applicant. 
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II  Form  GPSC-A2  (Summary  of  Action  Grant  Application). 

This  form  and  GPSC-A4a  will  be  used  only  when  support  is  sought  by  the  applicant  for  more  than 
one  project.  Single  project  applications  need  incorporate  budget  data  on  Form  GPSC-4b  only. 

Budget  projections  should  normally  be  made  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  July  1,  1969  and  ending 
June  30,  1970,  or  for  a  shorter  period  commencing  on  the  same  date,  if  the  program  or  project  is 
scheduled  for  a  lesser  duration. 

However,  if  a  program  or  project  has  been  initiated  by  an  applicant  in  the  period  between  January  1, 
1969  and  July  1,  1969  in  anticipation  of  federal  funding,  budget  projections  should  be  made  com- 
mencing with  the  earlier  date  and  running  through  to  June  30,  1970.  In  so  doing,  an  applicant  may 
receive  reimbursement  for  allowable  program  or  project  costs  incurred  prior  to  grant  award,  or 
matching  credit  for  such  costs  for  which  reimbursement  is  not  sought. 

Initial  program  or  project  sub-grants  will  be  made  from  the  limited  fiscal  1969  funds  and  will  in 
many  cases  not  be  sufficient  to  cover  full  year  programs.  In  these  cases,  the  balance  of  first  year 
funding  will,  on  the  basis  of  a  second  abbreviated  application  and  of  proven  performance,  be  sup- 
ported by  sub-grants  from  fiscal  1970  funds  which  are  expected  to  be  much  more  ample. 

The  form  is  self  explanatory,  calling  for  entry  of  the  name  of  the  applicant  (the  same  entry  as  in 
item  #1  of  the  face  sheet),  the  period  of  the  program,  the  date  of  application,  entries  for  each  com- 
ponent project  and  totals. 

III  Form  GPSC-A3  (Description  of  Action  Grant  Program) 

This  section  constitutes  the  heart  of  the  grant  application.  It  is  the  applicant's  statement  of  the 
program  or  project  —  its  aims,  what  will  be  done,  who  will  be  involved,  and  what  is  expected  to 
result.  Together  with  the  program  and/or  project  budget,  it  constitutes  primary  evidence  to  the 
Committee  of  the  soundness  of  the  program  or  project,  the  care  and  planning  that  has  gone  into  its 
formulation,  and  the  responsibility  and  qualifications  of  those  who  will  be  involved. 

Attach  to  this  form  as  many  additional  8-1/2"  x  11"  sheets  as  may  be  needed  to  complete  the 
description  of  the  program  or  project.  Where  the  applicant  wishes  to  append  documents  as  supple- 
mental information  and  these  cannot  readily  be  placed  on  continuation  sheets,  they  should  be  listed 
on  the  last  page  of  the  description. 

As  already  indicated,  it  is  contemplated  that  some  applicants  may  wish  to  make  application  for  sup- 
port for  a  number  of  projects.  In  these  instances,  the  description  should  commence  with  a  general 
statement,  if  possible,  of  the  applicants  overall  program,  in  which  the  interrelationship  of  the 
various  component  projects  is  set  forth. 

Descriptions  of  each  component  project  should  follow  the  general  program  statement.  In  these 
descriptions,  the  applicant  should  follow  the  outline  set  forth  below.  Each  of  the  informational 
items  should  be  covered  as  clearly  and  comprehensively  as  possible.  Certain  items  may  require 
more  elaboration  or  attention  than  others,  but  none  should  be  omitted. 

A.     Goals  (Organize  as  deemed  appropriate) 

Indicate  (i)  nature  of  problem  and  need  to  be  met,  (ii)  target  groups  or  organizations  affected  or 
benefited,  and  (iii)  what  it  is  hoped  the  project  will  demonstrate  or  achieve.  Provide  sufficient 
background  to  permit  full  understanding  of  objectives  and,  where  appropriate,  refer  to  and  compare 
known  work  or  efforts  by  others  in  similar  areas. 

B.  Methods  (Organize  as  deemed  appropriate) 

Indicate  as  precisely  as  possible  how  the  projeot  will  be  executed  and  what  design  or  methods  will 
be  utilized  in  carrying  it  out.  This  should  include  (i)  a  description  of  the  various  steps  and  stages 
of  the  project,  (ii)  what  will  be  done  at  each  stage  and  estimated  time  intervals  involved,  (iii)  how 
the  work  will  be  organized,  and  (iv)  who  will  handle  each  element.  In  training  projects,  the 
"methods"  description  should  also  include  (i)  type  of  training  proposed,  (ii)  an  outline  of  curri- 
culum, (iii)  number  of  individuals  and  course  presentations  to  be  involved,  and  (iv)  teaching  methods 
and  materials  contemplated. 

C.  Results  (Cover  each  item  separately) 

1.  Evaluation.  Indicate  what  arrangements  will  be  made  to  evaluate  project  results  (methods  and 
criteria  to  be  used,  who  will  undertake,  etc.).  This  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  project  and 
should  be  accorded  the  same  advance  planning  as  the  project  design  itself.  If  the  applicant 
desires  Committee  assistance  in  this  respect,  it  should  so  indicate. 
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2.  Significance.    Describe  what  aspects  of  the  program  would  justify  its  support  as  offering  an 
effort,  work  product,  model,  experiment,  or  demonstration  of  national,  regional,  or  other  signi-  | 
ficance.  Specify,  in  particular,  what  innovations  or  new  knowledge  the  project  seeks  to  test  or  I 
develop   and   how   this    can   be   transferred   to  or  utilized  by  other  groups  and  communities.  | 

3.  Continuation.  Indicate  what  prospects  exist  for  continued  financing  of  the  specific  project  or  the 
ideas,  methods,  and  techniques  it  seeks  to  advance  after  Federal  support  has  been  terminated. 
Suggest  sources,  how  this  will  be  accomplished,  etc. 

4.  Dissemination.  Indicate  how  project  results  will  be  reported  or  disseminated  and  what  other 
steps    can    be    taken    to   facilitate   transmission   of  the  lessons  and  findings  of  the  project. 

D.     Resources  (Cover  each  item  separately) 

1.  Qualifications  and  Facilities  of  Grantee.  Indicate  past  achievements,  experience,  and  other 
activities  which  qualify  the  grantee  to  conduct  the  project  or  have  relevance  to  the  project  work. 
Include  previous  projects  assisted  directly  or  indirectly  by  Federal  sources.  Describe  facili- 
ties and  resources  available  to  the  grantee  for  the  project. 

2.  Staff  and  Staff  Organization,  (i)  List  names  of  and  provide  short  biographical  sketches  (one 
or  two  paragraphs)  on  project  director,  other  professional  staff  members  and  key  consul- 
tants. Sketches  should  specify  position  in  project,  educational  background,  past  employment 
and  experience,  and  publications  or  other  professional  recognition,  (ii)  To  the  extent  not  pre- 
viously set  out,  describe  staff  organization  of  the  project,  lines  of  decision  ,  and  policy  or 
advisory  bodies  concerned  with  project  execution. 

3.  Cooperating  or  Participating  Agencies.  List  all  other  groups  or  agencies  (i)  who  will  participate 
in  execution  of  the  project  or  (ii)  whose  cooperation  or  support  is  necessary  to  its  success.  If 
not  previously  set  out,  indicate  their  role  in  the  project  and  relationships  with  grantee. 
Wherever  possible,  furnish  evidence  of  the  support  or  willingness  to  undertake  project  roles 
of  such  agencies  or  organizations  (e.g.,  letters  of  endorsement  by  authorized  officers). 

IV     Form  GPSC-A4a  (Action  Grant  Program) 

As  with  Form  GPSC-A2,  this  form  will  be  used  only  in  cases  of  multi-project  applications. 

The  entries  in  the  top  section  should  be  the  same  as  those  on  Form  GPSC-A2. 

The  brief  descriptive  title  of  the  program  involves  stating  the  applicant  locality,  region  or  unit  of 
State  government,  and  the  type  program  in  its  broadest  context  such  as  Crime  Prevention  and 
Control;  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control;  Police  Department  Training  and  Operation. 

The  summary  of  program  should  consist  of  an  amplification  of  the  brief  descriptive  title  in  which, 
as  in  the  description  of  action  grant  program,  the  interrelationship  of  the  various  component  pro- 
jects is  set  forth,  if  possible. 

The  budget  entries  are  the  totals  of  similar  entries  on  the  forms  GPSC-A4b  which  must  be  com- 
pleted for  each  program  component  project.  These  entries  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  section 
devoted  to  Form  GPSC-A4b. 

V  Form  GPSC-A4b    (Action  Grant  Component  Project) 

One  of  these  forms  must  be  completed  for  each  component  project. 

The  non-budgetary  entries  are  largely  self  explanatory.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  component 
project  period  need  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  program  period,  and  that  the  entry  in  this 
section  should  accurately  reflect  the  proposed  period  of  the  component  project. 

For  the  budget  entries,  the  applicant  should  make  its  best  estimate  of  obligations  for  each  of  the 
budget  catagories.  This  budget  may  include  project  obligations  from  January  1,  1969  to  June  30; 
1970,  including  obligations  for  allowable  costs  incurred  prior  to  the  action  grant  award.  Costs  in- 
curred prior  to  the  date  of  such  award  must  be  fully  documented  and  must  directly  and  exclu- 
sively involve  the  expense  of  establishment  and  operation  of  an  action  as  authorized  under  the  Act. 

The  Committee  expects  that  actual  obligations  will  generally  follow  the  budget  as  submitted.  However 
reasonable  deviation  from  the  budget  is  permissible  since  the  data  presented  necessarily  represent 
estimates  premised  on  future  events.  The  Committee  should  be  advised  of  any  substantial  planned 
deviation  in  advance,  and  its  approval  or  disapproval  will  be  promptly  communicated.  An  amendment 
to  the  budget  showing  new  figures  for  affected  catagories  should  be  submitted  in  such  cases.  (A  dev- 
iation will  be  considered  substantial  if  it  exceeds  either  10%  of  the  applicable  catagory  or($l,000.) 
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Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  A-87  will  be  adhered  to  in  all  post-audits  of  grantee  expenditures  and 
to  otherwise  determine  allowability  of  suchexpenditures.  Toavoid  disallowance  of  any  cost  as  a  pro- 
per charge  against  grant  funds,  the  budget  should  not  include,  and  expenditures  should  not  be  made 
for  any  item  which  is  not  allocable  or  allowable  under  the  terms  of  the  Circular. 

Expense  items  which  are  listed  in  the  circular  as  requiring  grantor  approval  and  which  are  included 
in  project  budgets,  should  be  carefully  explained  and  justified  on  Form  GPSC-A5,  Component  Pro- 
ject Budget  Narrative.  Committee  approval  of  these  items  will  be  based  upon  such  explanations  and 
justifications  and  will  be  signified  by  grant  award  without  conditions  pertaining  thereto. 

Discussion  of  Budget  Categories 

A.  Personnel.  Estimate  total  salaries  and  wages  for  all  professional  positions  and  all  non-pro- 
fessional positions  as  well  as  funds  for  fringe  benefits  for  personnel.  Enter  this  total  in  the 
"total"  column  and  allocate  this  total  between  ''federal"  and  "non-federal"  support  in  the 
columns  so  entitled. 

Do  not  include  in  this  category  fees  or  other  remuneration  of  non-employee  consultants,  per- 
sonnel costs  of  private  or  educational  institution  contractors  providing  services  to  sub-grantees 
or  compensation  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending  training  programs. 

The  Act  provides  that  not  more  than  1/3  of  any  action  grant  may  be  expended  for  compensation 
of  personnel,  except  for  compensation  of  those  engaged  in  training  programs.  This  limitation 
will  be  administered  by  the  Committee  on  a  statewide,  total  program  basis  and  need  not  con- 
cern applicants  unless  or  until  they  are  otherwise  advised  by  the  Committee. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  amounts  so  expended  from  grant  funds  for  personnel  compensation 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase  such  compensa- 
tion. Sub-grantees  must  meet  this  requirement  to  match  federal  fund  outlays  for  personnel 
compensation  by  providing  for  expenditure  of  their  own  funds  to  increase  compensation  of 
personnel  during  the  sub-grant  period  in  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  charge  for  this  purpose 
to  federal  funds  under  the  sub-grant.  Sub-grantees  may  deal  with  this  requirement  on  a  total 
program  basis.  In  other  words,  if  an  application  involves  a  number  of  projects,  the  sum  of  all 
federally  supported  personnel  costs  projected  must  be  matched  by  the  absorption  of  an  equal 
amount  of  personnel  expenditure  by  the  applicant,  even  though  this  might  not  be  the  case  in  one 
or  more  of  the  projects  proposed. 

Charges  for  the  time  of  State  and  local  government  employees  assigned  to  sub-grant  projects 
or  programs  may  be  reimbursed  only  to  the  extent  (a)  directly  and  exclusively  related  to  grant 
purposes,  or  (b)  proper  for  inclusion  in  indirect  cost  bases.  In  no  case  is  dual  compensation 
allowable.  That  is,  an  employee  of  a  unit  of  local  or  State  government  may  not  receive  com- 
pensation both  from  the  sub-grant  and  his  unit  for  work  purportedly  performed  during  a  single 
period  of  time.  Allowance  of  such  charges  for  professional  level  employees  will  involve  docu- 
mentation by  the  sub-grantee  of  the  direct  and  exclusive  devotion  of  at  least  20%  of  the  em- 
ployee's time  to  grant  purposes. 

B.  Training.  Estimate  total  costs  for  compensation  of  personnel  for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or 
attending  training  programs,  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 

C.  Consultant  and  Contract  Services.  Estimate  total  costs  for  individual  consultants  and  consultant 
organizations,  including  anticipated  travel  expenses,  per  diem  allowances  for  subsistence,  and 
related  costs,  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 

This  is  a  grantor  approval  item  and  the  instructions  for  explanation  and  justification  of  this  type 
of  expense  on  Form  GPSC-A5  should  be  carefully  followed. 

Normally,  a  daily  fee  for  individual  consultants  in  excess  of  $100  will  not  be  approved. 

Arrangements  with  other  governmental  units  are  permissable  where  the  work  or  services  for 
which  reimbursement  is  claimed  are  directly  and  exclusively  devoted  to  grant  purposes  and 
charged  at  rates  not  in  exess  of  actual  costs  to  the  "contractor"  government  agency. 

A  State  or  local  government  employee  may  be  employed  by  a  sub-grantee,  in  addition  to  his 
full-time  job,  provided  the  work  is  performed  on  the  employee's  own  time  and  (a)  the  compen- 
sation is  reasonable  and  consistent  with  that  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  activities  of  State 
or  local  government,  (b)  the  employment  arrangement  is  approved  and  proper  under  State  or 
local  regulations,  and  (c)  the  time  and/or  services  provided  is  supported  by  adequate  docu- 
mentation. 
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D.  Travel.  Include  anticipated  transporation,  per  diem,  and  related  travel  costs  in  the  total  for 
this  category  and  allocate  the  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support.  Travel  costs  for 
consultants  should  be  included  in  category  C. 

E.  Office  and  Administrative  Expense.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditures  necessary  for 
project  establishment  and  operation  and  allocate  the  total  between  federal  and  non-federal 
support.  Among  expense  items  which  should  be  included  in  this  category  are:  supplies, 
(including  books,  periodicals  and  training  materials);  reproduction  (including  printing);  postage; 
communications  (including  telephone);  and  services. 

F.  Equipment.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  equipment  (purchase  and/or  rental) 
required  for  project  establishment  and  operation  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and 
non-federal  support. 

G.  Other.  Estimate  total  anticipated  expenditure  for  other  expenses  required  for  project  establish- 
ment and  operation  and  allocate  this  total  between  federal  and  non-federal  support. 
Among  expense  items  which  should  be  included  in  this  category  are:  rent,  heat,  light  and  power; 
and  a  miscellaneous  item  which  would  include  anticipated  expenditure  which  does  not  fall 
readily  into  one  of  the  other  sub-headings  or  categories. 

H.  Totals.  Add  the  total  for  each  category  in  each  of  the  three  columns  and  insert  these  totals  on 
this  line. 

VI.      Form  GPSC-A5  (Component  Project  Budget  Narrative): 

The  applicant  should  provide  here  a  justification  and  explanation  of  the  budget  items  shown  on  Form 
GPSC-A4b.  A  Form  GPSC-A5  should  be  completed  for  each  Form  GPSC-A4b  submitted  with  the 
application.  It  should  contain  criteria  and  data  used  to  arrive  at  estimates  and,  to  the  extent  not 
permitted  by  space  available  on  the  budget  form,  such  further  breakdown  or  detail  on  any  budget 
figure  as  may  be  needed  to  understand  the  manner  in  which  it  was  computed.  Special  information  on 
particular  items  requested  on  Form  GPSC-A4b  (e.g.,  equipment  listings)  may  also  be  provided 
where  necessary. 

An  explanation  of  the  grantee  contribution  should  be  included  in  the  budget  narrative.  The  applicant 
should  describe  the  proposed  grantee  contribution  by  (i)  source  -  applicant  funds,  other  grants, 
community  contributions;  (ii)  nature  -  money,  personal  property,  use  of  facilities,  etc.  (with  dollar 
value  stated  for  non-monetary  contributions);  and  (iii)  project  utilization  -  specific  project  costs  or 
components  which  the  contribution  will  be  used  to  finance.  The  "'grantee  contribution"  should 
include  all  resources  available  to  the  grantee  except  funds  from  other  Federal  grant  programs. 

In  completing  the  budget  narrative: 

(1)      Data  should  be  identified  by  the  major  budget  category  involved: 

A.  Personnel.  List  each  employee,  indicate  the  annual  salary  or  wage  rate,  and  the  percentage  of 
their  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  project  exclusive  of  time  devoted  to  conductions  or  attending 
training  programs.  For  employee  benefits,  indicate  each  type  of  benefit  and  the  amount  for  each 
included  in  the  total  cost  allocable  to  employees  assigned  to  the  project. 

Budgets  should  take  into  account  time  to  acquire  staff  and  changing  demands  for  personnel  and 
services  during  the  course  of  the  project. 

B.  Training.  For  employees  engaged  in  conducting  or  attending  training  programs,  list  the 
employees,  their  annual  salary  or  wage  rate  and  the  percentage  or  amount  of  their  time  to  be 
so  devoted.  For  employee  benefits,  indicate  each  type  of  benefit  and  the  amount  for  each  in- 
cluded in  the  total  cost  allocable  to  employees  assigned  to  the  project. 

In  the  case  of  compensation  for  training  program  attendance,  the  contract,  local  agreement  or 
practice  calling  for  such  payments  should  be  cited  and  its  relevant  terms  outlined  as  they 
apply  to  the  project. 

C.  Consultants  and  Contract  Services.  For  consultants  or  contractors,  list  the  type  of  consultant 
or  contractor,  his  name,  if  known,  or  the  names  of  a  number  who  may  be  under  consideration, 
why  selected  (this  might  involve  a  brief  statement  of  experience  in  the  field),  the  services  to 
be  rendered,  the  basis  of  payment  (fee  per  day,  fixed  fee,  cost  plus,  etc.)  and  the  amount  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  such  services. 

D.  Travel:  Show  purpose  of  travel  (e.g.  field  interviews,  meetings  and  conferences,  etc.)  and 
basis  of  computation  (e.g.  x  trips  for  x  purpose  at  x  average  cost  -  transportation  x  and  per 
diem  x). 
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E.  Office  and  Adminstrative  Expense:  List  items  within  this  category  and  show  basis  of  expense 
computation  (x  dollars  per  month  for  office  supplies,  for  training  materials,  for  hooks  and 
periodicals,  xerox,  printing,  telephone,  maintenance  services,  etc.). 

F.  Equipment:  For  equipment,  each  item  to  purchased  or  rented  should  be  separately  listed  with 
estimated  unit  costs.  Include  costs  of  service  contracts. 

G.  Other:  Indicate  the  rate  per  square  foot  and  monthly  rate  of  leased  space  and  the  monthly 
rate  of  heat,  light  and  power  expense.  For  miscellaneous  expenses,  itemization  of  each  type 
of  expenses  with  basis  of  computation  should  be  provided. 

(2)  There  should  be  special  explanation  of  large  items  (e.g.  heavy  travel  costs,  large  printing  expen- 
ditures, extensive  clerical  services,  high  salary  rates)  indicating  why  these  are  deemed  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  project. 

The    extent    and    type    of  detail  and  explanation  in  the  narrative  will  depend  on  the  financial  structure 
and  particular  needs  of  the  project.  The  important  consideration  is  that  all  components  and  items 
of  the  budget  be  explained  with  sufficient  clarity  to  permit  an  intelligent  evaluation  by  those  responsible 
for  review  of  applications. 

VII   Matching  Funds. 

1.  Acceptable  Contributions.  Although  the  Committee  prefers  and  encourap-es  sub-grantees  to  make 
the  required  contributions  in  cash  (or  its  equivalent,  appropriated  funds)  in-kind  contributions  of 
goods,  facilities,  or  services,  or  combinations  of  these,  can  qualify  for  and  meet  matching  share 
requirements.  Cash  contributions  by  sub-grantees  are  to  be  treated  exactly  like  federal  grant  funds. 
In -kind  contributions  shall  be  fairly  valued  and  will  qualify  to  the  extent  that  procurement  of  the 
item  concerned  would  otherwise  constitute  an  allowable  cost.  Fairly  valued  shall  mean  in  the 
same  manner  as  like  items  constituting  charges  to  Federal  grant  funds  are  valued,  or  if  no 
similar  item  is  charged  at  cost  or  fair  market  value  on  basis  consistently  applied  and  in  harmony 
with  the  sub-grantee's  general  accounting  practices. 

2.  Records  of  Contributions.  Since  the  requirement  for  State  and  local  matching  of  federal  grant  funds 
is  statutory,  records  must  be  maintained  which  show  the  amount  and  timing  of  contributions.  These 
records  are  subject  to  audit  and  exceptions  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  books  and 
records  dealing  with  the  receipt  and  disposition  of  federal  grant  funds. 

3-  Timing  and  Allocation  of  Contributions.  State  and  local  contributions  need  not  be  madein  exact  time 
concurrence  and  proportion  with  withdrawal  and  expenditure  of  federal  funds.  Neither  must  they,  in 
cases  of  a  program  involving  a  number  of  projects,  be  spent  in  a  particular  project  in  the  matching 
proportion  required  by  that  type  project.  However,  the  full  sub-grantee  matching  share,  reflect- 
ing the  correct  matching  share  mix  of  all  projects  in  a  program,  must  be  contributed  by  the  end  of 
the  period  that  federal  funds  are  available  for  obligation  or  expenditure  under  a  given  sub-grant  and 
in  no  event  later  than  the  date  at  which  the  complete  federal  award  has  been  expended. 

4.    Treatment  of  Specific  Items. 

(a)  Professional  Employees.  Compensation  for  the  time  of  professional  employees  of  the  unit  of 
State  or  local  government  assigned  to  che  project  may  be  treated  as  a  matching  contribution  if  it 
involves  the  documented  directed  and  exclusive  devotion  of  at  least  20Vi  of  the  employee's  time 
to  grant  purposes. 

(b)  Non-Professional  Employees.  Compensation  for  the  time  of  non  professional  employees  of  the  unit 
of  State  or  local  government  assigned  to  the  project  may  be  treated  as  a  matching  contribution  if  it 
involves    documented    direct   and   exclusive    devotion    of   the    employees  time  to  grant  purposes. 

(c)  Special  Matching  Requirement  on  Personnel  Compensation.  The  special  matching  requirement  on 
personnel  compensation  was  outlined  in  the  prior  discussion  of  the  personnel  category. 

(d)  Voluntary  Services  or  Donated  Goods.  The  value  of  goods  or  services  voluntarily  rendered  or 
donated  to  sub-grantees  may  not  be  counted  as  a  sub-grantee  matching  share  or  contribution  to 
program  <:costs"  This  would  include  the  contributed  (i.e.,  unreimbursed)  time  and  expenses  of 
volunteers  to  action  efforts,  either  as  staff,  advisory  board  members  or  consultant  resources,  re- 
gardless of  how  valuable  such  contributions  may  be. 

(e)  Supervision.  Compensation  for  supervision  by  persons  who,  in  their  normal  capacity,  are  required 
to  supervise  activities  such  as  those  of  the  program  or  project,  and  who  spend  a  fraction  of  their 
time  doing  so,  may  not  be  counted  as  sub-grantee  matching  share. 
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(f)  Services.  Items  such  as  legal  advice  which  are  normally  provided  by  other  governmental  agencies 
without  charge,  may  not  be  counted  as  sub-grantee  matching  share.  (To  the  extent  these  services 
are  not  normally  provided  without  charge,  they  may  be  counted.) 

(g)  Cost  Allocation  Plans  -  Central  Support  Services.  State  agencies  may  not  charge  the  cost  of  central  ' 
support  service  supplied  by  the  State  except  pursuant  to  a  "cost  allocation  Plan"approved  by  the 
Department  of  Health,   Education  and  Welfare  as  provided  in  Section  I  of  Attachment  A,  Circular 
A-87. 

Until  designation  of  a  single  Federal  agency  to  negotiate  and  approve  central  support  service 
cost  allocation  plans  for  local  units  of  government,  cost  allocation  plans  must  be  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  Committee.  Local  government  submissions  should  include  the  information  speci- 
fied in  Section  J.  2,  including  the  specific  formula  or  basis  for  distributing  costs  to  the  sub-grant 
program. 

(h)  Indirect  Costs.  For  State  agencies,  the  Committee  will  accept  any  indirect  cost  rate  or  allocation 
plan  previously  approved  for  the  agency  or  parent  department  by  any  federal  granting  agency  pro- 
vided the  basis  of  allocation  methods  are  substantially  in  accord  with  those  set  forth  in  Circular 
A-87.  Copies  of  the  indirect  cost  submission  and  federal  agency  approval  document  should  be  furn- 
ished the  Comrrittee  for  its  approval. 

Where  State  agencies  have  no  federally  approved  indirect  cost  rate  or  method,  predetermined  fixed 
rates  or  lump  sum  amounts  must  be  negotiated  with  and  approved  by  the  Committee.  Information  as 
to  data  submissions  required  to  establish  such  indirect  cost  allocation  methods  will  be  provided  by 
the  Committee  on  request. 

For  units  of  local  government,  predetermined  fixed  rates  or  lump  sum  amounts  must  be  submitted 
to  the  Committee  for  approval,  except  that  flat  amounts  not  in  excess  of  10%  of  direct  labor  costs  or 
5%  total  project  costs  may  be  allowed  as  a  predetermined  rate  based  on  general  experience  with  re- 
spect to  minimum  overhead  support  levels  required  for  governmental  agency  operation.  Where  flat 
rates  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  actual  indirect  costs,  sub-grantees  may  not  also  charge  expenses 
normally  included  in  overhead  pools,  e.g.,  accounting  services,  legal  services,  building  occupancy 
and  maintenance,  etc.  as  direct  costs. 

(i)  Charges  to  Other  Federal  Programs.  Costs  charged  as  matching  contributions  or  shares  to  grants 
under  other  federal  programs  may  not  be  charged  as  grantee  contributions  under  Title  I  action  sub- 
grant  programs.  This  does  not  preclude  proration  or  divisionof  grantee  contributions  among  more 
than  one  federal  program  nor  does  it  preclude  the  use  of  federal  funds  received  under  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Development  Act  of  1966  as  provided  in  Section  105  of  that  statute. 

(j)  Non-Supplanting  Requirement  and  Grantee  Matching  Shares.  The  Act's  non-supplanting  require- 
ment relates  to  total  expenditures  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice.  It  does  not  prevent 
drawing  matching  shares  for  individual  projects  or  sub-grants  from  existing  agency  or  local  bud- 
gets or  resources  so  long  as  total  law  enforcement  expenditures  of  the  sub-grantee  are  not  sup- 
planted by  federal  funds  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

VIII  Demographic  and  Organizational  Information 

A  grasp  of  the  general  make-up  of  the  unit  of  State,  regional  or  local  government  making  application  and 
the  constituency  it  serves  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  in  its  tasks  of  evaluating  applications  and  of  main- 
taining useful  substantive  and  administrative  ties  with  sub-grantees. 

Accordingly,  in  lieu  of  burdening  the  prospective  sub-grantee  with  another  form  to  fill  out,  it  is  reques- 
ted that  applicants  furnish  with  their  application,  already  published  materials  which  contain  this  type  of 
information.  Annual  reports,  organization  charts,  and  special  studies  or  reports  are  the  type  of  materials 
which  should  supply  the  information  desired. 

IX  Non-Governmental  Agencies 

The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  under  Title  I,  Part  C,  provides  for  sub-grants 
to  units  of  general  local  government  or  combinations  of  such  units.  Accordingly,  a  non-governmental  agency 
wishing  to  develop  and/or  operate  an  action  program  or  project  under  Part  C,  must: 

Arrange  for  its  (the  non-governmental  organization) official  designation  by  a  city,  town,  county,  official 
or  approved  regional  grouping,  or  the  State  planning  agency,  as  the  agency  to  develop  and/or  operate 
the  action  program  or  project.  Such  designation  must  be  accomplished  through  the  appropriate  official 
municipal,  town,  county  or  agency  enactment,  order,  designation,  etc.  documentation  of  which  should 
accompany  the  application. 
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X  Mailing  Instructions: 

When  properly  completed  and  executed,  a  single  copy  of  the  application  should  be  mailed  to  the  Executive 
Director,  Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts     02116. 

XI  General  Grant  Criteria. 

Set  forth  below  are  some  general  criteria  which  will  be  employed  in  evaluating  action  sub-grant  applications. 
These  criteria  should  not  be  considered  as  rigid  requirements,  each  of  which  must  be  met,  but  rather  as 
guidelines  defining  elements  which  will  be  employed  in  considering  sub-grant  applications: 

(a)  Does  the  program  or  project  contribute  to  the  comprehensive  range  and  balance  called  for  by  the 
comprehensive  plan. 

(b)  Does  the  program  or  project  have  good  potential  for  success  considering  these  factors: 

(1)  Availability  of  sufficient  funding. 

(2)  Availability  of  required  staff  and/or  consultative  expertise. 

(3)  Program  or  project  design. 

(4)  Political,  environmental,  and  social  realities. 

(c)  What  are  relative  needs  considering  these  viewpoints: 

(1)  Applicants  inability  to  mount  project  without  support. 

(2)  The  degree  to  which  the  project  deals  with  problems  most  in  need  of  solution. 

(d)  Does    application   meet  the  administrative  considerations  outlined  in  the  foregoing  instructions. 

(e)  Does    the   project   or   program   seek   to    introduce    new  knowledge,  techniques,  and  approaches? 

(f)  Does  the  project  or  program  seek  to  demonstrate  ideas,  to  develop  working  prototypes  or  practical 
aids,  or  to  activate  change  and  improvement? 

(g)  Will    favorable    program    or    project    results    have   value   or  significance  beyond  local  impact. 

(h)     Is  the  grantee  able  and  prepared  to  make  the  contribution  in  cash,  services  or  facilities,  required 
for  successful  execution  of  the  project  or  program,  and  to  meet  matching  requirements. 

(i)     Does  the  program  or  project  incorporate  means  for  responsible  evaluation  of  results. 

(j)     In   the  case  of  application  for  a  number  of  projects  grouped  together  in  one  program,  are  the 
projects  complementary  and  conducive  to  sound  program  balance  and  administration. 

(k)     Does  the  grantee  indicate  ability  and  willingness  to  continue  the  project  or  program,  when  and  if 
proved  successful,  with  decreasing  federal  support. 

(1)     Does  the  program  or  project  make  provision  for  consultation  with,  and  involvement  of  all  agencies 
affected  or  having  an  immediate  interest  in  the  program  or  project. 

(m)     Does  the  program  or  project  contemplate  taking  advantage  of  such  regional  and/or  sharing  avenues 
to  problem  solution  as  are  available. 
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GPSC  -  A1 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

APPLICATION  FOR  ACTION  GRANT 

Application  is  Hereby  Made  for  a  Grant  to  Establish  and  Maintain  a  Law  Enforcement 
and  Criminal  Justice  Action  Program  Under  Title  I,  Part  C,  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90-351 ,  82  stat.  197)  For 

Fiscal  Year  19 

By 

(Insert  Name  of  City,  Town  or  Region) 


1.  Applicant  (name,  address,  telephone  number) 

4.  Program  Financial  Officer  (name, address,  telephone  number) 

2.  Planning  Authority  or  Activity  Having  Jurisdiction  (name, 
address,  telephone  number) 

5a.  Total  Action  Program  Budget 

$ 

3.  Program  Director  (name,  address,  telephone  number) 

b.  Total  Grant  Request  for  Action  Program 

$ 
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5C  -A1   con't 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on   Law   Enforcement  and  Administraition  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 
APPLICATION    FOR   ACTION   GRANT  con't 


1.  The  undersigned  represents,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant  agency  that: 
(a)  The  applicant  identified  above  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


of 


(b)  Any  grant  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  shall  be  subject  to  and  will  be  administered  in 
conformity  with  the  (i)  Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Administration  of  Grants  under  Part 
C,  Title  I,  of  P.  L.  90-351,  and  (ii)  General  Conditions  Applicable  to  Administration  of  Grants 
under  Part  C,  Title  I,  of  P.  L.  90-351,  as  set  forth  in  the  attached. 

(c)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  will  be  used  only  for  the  program  or  projects  set  forth 
in  the  Description  of  Action  Grant  Program,  Form  GPSC-A3,  appended  as  an  attachment  to  this 
application  or  in  any  amendment  thereto  duly  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 

(d)  The  applicant  will  have  available  and  will  expend  from  non-federal  sources,  as  needed,  adequate 
resources  to  defray  at  least  the  following  percentages  of  total  program  costs  of  the  following 
types  of  programs: 

50%  Construction 

25%  Riot  Prevention  and  Control 

25%  Organized  Crime 

40%  All  Others 

(e)  Any  grant  funds  expended  for  the  compensation  of  personnel,  exclusive  of  funds  spent  for  training, 
will  be  matched  by  State  or  local  expenditures  for  increased  personnel  compensation  of  equal 
amount. 

(f)  The  applicant  agrees  to  account  for  its  federal  action  grant  funds  and  meet  reasonable  fiscal  and 

administrative  requirements. 

(g)  Funds  awarded  pursuant  to  this  application  will  be  used  to  supplement  and  not  to  supplant  State  or 
local  funds  otherwise  available  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  programs  and,  to  the 
extent  practical,  will  be  used  to  increase  commitment  of  such  funds. 

(h)  The  staff  and/or  consultive  competencies  and  resources  necessary  to  assure  successful  conduct 
of  the  project  or  program  will  be  provided. 

(i)     The  applicant  will  comply  with  and  will  insure  compliance  by  its  contractors  with  Title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  all  requirements  imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (28  C.F.R.  Part  42)  issued  pursuant  to  that  title,  to  the  end  that  no  person  shall,  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  ornationalorigin.be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied  the  bene- 
fits of,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  program  or  activity  for  which  the  appli- 
cant receives  Federal  financial  assistance  from  the  Grantor. 

2.  This  application  consists  of  the  following  in  addition  to  this  form  (the  forms  preceded  by  boxes  will  be 
used  only  in  certain  types  of  application  as  explained  in  the  instructions.  Check  the  boxes  if  they  are  in- 
cluded in  this  application): 
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Conditions  Applicable  to  the  Fiscal  Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part 
C,  Title  I,  of  P.L.  90-351 

General  Conditions  Applicable  to  Administration  of  Grants  Under  Part  C, 
Title  I,  P.L.  90-351 

I    I    Summary    of    Action    Grant    Application 

Description    of    Action    Grant    Program 
LJ    Action  Grant  Program 

Action    Grant    Component    Project 

Component    Project    Budget    Narrative 


Form   GPSC-A2, 
Form    CPSC-A3 

Form  GPSC-A4a 
Form  GPSC-A4a 
Form   GPSC-A-5 


SUBMITTED  ON  BEHALF  OF. 
By  Signature: 


Date- 


Title 


Approval  By: 
Signature: 


Date: 


Title 
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CONDITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 


Accounting  and  Records 


a.  Responsibility  of  Grantee.  The  grantee  must  establish  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  procedures 
which  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  accounting  for,  grant  funds  and  required  non-Federal 
expenditures. 

b.  Recording  and  Documentation  of  Receipts  and  Expenditures .  Accounting  procedures  must  provide  for 
an  accurate  and  timely  recording  of  receipt  of  funds  by  source,  of  expenditures  made  from  such 
funds,  and  of  unexpended  balances.  Controls  must  be  established  which  are  adequate  to  ensure  that 
expenditures  charged  to  grant  activities  are  for  allowable  purposes  and  that  documentation  is 
readily  available  to  verify  that  such  charges  are  accurate. 

c.  Applicability  of  State  and  Local  Practices.  Except  where  inconsistent  with  Federal  requirements, 
State  procedures  and  practices  will  apply  to  funds  disbursed  by  State  agencies  and  local  procedures 
and  practices  to  funds  disbursed  by  such  units.  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Dircular  No.  A-87,  ''Principles 
for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to  Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Government,"  (copy 
attached)  must  be  complied  with  by  grantees  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  specific  items  and 
their  cost  allowability. 

d.  Inspection  and  Audit.  Accounts  and  records  of  the  State  agencies  and  of  local  units  of  government 
which  disburse  or  utilize  grant  funds  must  be  accessible  to  authorized  Federal  and  State  officials 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination.  To  the  extent  that  State  or  local  audit  systems  are 
determined  by  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  and  LEAA  to  be  adequate  to  insure  fiscal 
accountability,  they  will  be  relied  upon  in  lieu  of  Federal  audit  of  subgrantee  accounts.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  adhere,  in  all  regards,  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  Bureau  Circular  No.  A-73,  "Audit  of 
Federal  Grants-In-Aid  to  State  and  Local  Governments"  (copy  attached). 

e.  Maintenance  of  Records.  All  required  records  shall  be  maintained  until  an  audit  is  completed  and 
all  questions  arising  therefrom  are  resolved,  or  three  years  after  completion  of  a  project,  which- 
ever is  sooner. 

Payment  of  Funds 


(a)  Amount  of  Payments.  Grantee's  shall  be  paid  amounts  from  Part  C  action  grants  which,  in  the  case 
of  grants  for  organized  crime  and  prevention  of  civil  disorders  and  riots,  shall  total  75%  of  total  al- 
lowable expenditures,  in  the  case  of  grants  for  construction  50%  of  total  allowable  costs  and  in  the 
case  of  all  other  grants  60%  of  total  allowable  costs. 

(b)  Payment  Procedure  for  Action  Grants.  Funds  will  be  made  available  quarterly  on  the  basis  of 
quarterly  estimates  provided  the  Committee  by  the  grantee.  Payments  will  be  adjusted  to  correct 
previous  over-payments  or  under-payments  and  disallowances  resulting  from  audit. 

(c)  Special  Procedure  for  Initial  Funds.  Initial  funds  will  be  made  available  on  the  basis  of  estimates 
provided  the  Committee  by  the  grantee  of  expenditures  for  the  first  five  months  of  program  or 
project  operation.  Initial  funding  will  thus  furnish  grantees  a  two-month  margin  to  allow  for  any 
possible  delays  in  effectuation  of  succeeding  quarterly  payment  procedure.  Initial  and  quarterly 
estimates  will  be  furnished  the  Committee  on  Form  GPSC-12. 


Allowable  Costs 

The  allowability  of  charges  made  to  funds  granted  under  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  the  Act  shall  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  allowability  and  standards  for  selected  cost  items  set  forth 
in  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No.  A-87  entitled  "Principles  for  Determining  Costs  Applicable  to 
Grants  and  Contracts  with  State  and  Local  Government"  (May  9,  1968),  with  the  following  additional 
limitations: 

(a)      Personnel.     Section  301  (d)  of  the  Act  specifies  that  not  more  than  1/3  of  any  action  grant  may  be 
expended  for  compensation  of  personnel,  except  for  compensation  of  those  engaged  in  training  pro- 
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grams  and  further  provides  that  amounts  so  expended  from  grant  funds  for  personnel  compen- 
sation "...  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  available  to  increase  such 
compensation.' ' 

The  1  3  limitation  will  be  administered  by  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  on  a  total  action 
program  -  state  wide  basis,  thus,  sub-grants  may  individually  provide  for  expenditure  of  more  than 
one-third  of  their  Federal  funds  for  compensation  of  personnel  so  long  as  the  combined  expendi- 
tures of  all  programs  and  projects  supported  by  the  Committee  action  grant  from  LEAA  do  not 
exceed  the  limit. 

However,  the  '"shall  not  exceed"  requirement  must  be  met  at  the  subgrantee  level  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  met  if  subgrantee  expenditures  to  increase  compensation  of  personnel  during 
the  sub-grant  period  at  least  equals  the  personnel  compensation  charged  to  federal  funds  under  its 
sub-grant.  Thus,  if  a  sub-grant  project  conducted  in  a  particular  law  enforcement  agency  involves  a 
personnel  compensation  outlay  of  $5,000  from  grant  funds,  the  sub-grantee  will  be  deemed  to  have 
met  the  matching  requirement  if  local  or  State  funds  of  $5,000  were  made  available  during  the  proj- 
ect period  to  increase  total  personnel  compensation  outlays  by  the  agency. 

(b)  \on-Supplanting.  Federal  funds  made  available  for  action  grants  under  the  act  may  not  be  so  used 
as  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  that  would  be  available  in  the  absence  of  suoh  federal  funds  for 
law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  but  rather  will  be  so  used  as  to  increase  such  State  or  local 
funds.  Certification  to  this  effect  must  be  made  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  the  grant  period  on 
Form  GPSC-10. 

(c)  Period  of  Allowability.  Costs  of  action  programs  or  projects  funded  from  Part  C  action  grants  may, 
if  incurred  prior  to  the  date  of  sub-grant  award,  be  charged  only  (i)  when  incurred  after  January  1, 
1969,  and  (ii)  where  the  sub-grant  application  specifically  requests  support  for  such  'pre-award- 
costs  or  stipulates  they  are  included  in  the  sub-grant  budget  and  the  award  approves  the  sub-grant 
on  this  basis. 

(d)  Deviations  from  Submitted  Budgets.  The  Committee  expects  that  actual  obligations  will  generally 
follow  budgets  as  submitted.  However,  reasonable  deviation  from  the  budget  is  possible  since  the 
data  presented  necessarily  represent  estimates  premised  on  future  events.  The  Committee  should 
be  advised  in  advance  of  any  substantial  planned  deviation.  An  amendment  to  the  budget  showing  new 
figures  for  affected  categories  should  be  submitted  in  such  cases.  (A  deviation  will  be  considered 
substantial  if  it  exceeds  either  10%  of  the  applicable  category  total  or  $1,000). 

(e)  Disallowance.  To  avoid  disallowance  of  any  cost  as  a  proper  charge  against  grant  funds,  the  budget 
should  not  include,  and  expenditures  should  not  be  made  for  any  item  which  is  not  allocable  or  al- 
lowable under  the  terms  of  Circular  87  or  other  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Committee. 

Financial  Reports 

Grantees  shall,    in  addition  to  any  other  reports  that  the  Committee  may  reasonably  require,  on  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Committee; 

(a)  A  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  support  is  requested  and  revisions  thereof  from  time  to  time 
as  necessary  to  reflect  the  budget  ing  of  previously  unbudgeted  funds  or  any  major  change  in  the 
nature  of  scope  of  planned  activities. 

(b)  Quarterly  and  final  expenditure  reports  (Form  GPSC-12). 


Fiscal  Regulations 

The  fiscal  administration  of  grants  shall  be  subject  to  such  further  rules,  regulations,  and  policies  con- 
cerning accounting  and  records,  payment  of  funds,  cost  allowability,  submission  of  financial  reports, 
etc.,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Committee  consistent  with  LEAA  guidelines  and  the  purposes  and 
authorizations  of  P.L.  90-351. 
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GENERAL  CONDITION'S    VPPLICABLE  TO  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
GRANTS  UNDER  PART  C,  TITLE  I,  P.L.  90-351 

A.     Reports.    Each  grantee  shall  submit  such  reports  as  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  shall 
reasonably  request. 


B. 


Copyrights.    Where  grantee  programs  produce  original  books,  manuals,  films,  or  other  copyright- 
able material,  the  grantee  may  copyright  such,  but  the  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  re- 
serves a  royalty-free,  non-exclusive  and  irrevocable  license  to  reproduce,  publish,  translate  or 
otherwise  use,  and  to  authorize  others  to  publish  and  use  such  materials. 

C.  Patents.  If  any  discovery  or  invention  arises  or  is  developed  in  the  course  of  or  as  a  result  of  work 
performed  in  a  grantee  program,  the  grantee  shall  refer  the  discovery  or  invention  to  the  Gover- 
nor's Public  Safety  Committee,  which  will  determine  whether  or  not  patent  protection  will  be  sought, 
how  any  rights  therein,  including  patent  rights,  will  be  disposed  of  and  administered,  and  the 
necessity  of  other  action  required  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  work  supported  with  Federal 
funds,  all  in  accordance  with  the  Presidential  Memorandum  of  October  10,  1963,  on  Government 
Patent  Policy. 

D.  Discrimination  Prohibited.  No  person  shall,  on  the  grounds  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  refused  the  benefits  of,  or  be  otherwise  subjected  to  discrim- 
ination under  grants  awarded  pursuant  to  P.L.  90-351  or  any  project,  program,  activity  or  sub-grant 
supported  by  such  grants.  Grantees  must  comply  with  the  provisions  and  requirements  of  Title  VI 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Justice  thereunder  as 
a  condition  of  award  of  Federal  funds  and  continued  grant  support.  This  grant  condition  shall  not  be 
interpreted  to  require  the  imposition  in  State  plans  or  planning  agency  sub-grant  programs  of  any 
percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other  program  to  achieve  racial  balance  or  eliminate  racial 
imbalance  in  a  law  enforcement  agency. 

E.  Termination  of  Aid.    Grants  under  Part  C  may  be  terminated  or  fund  paments  discontinued  by  the 
Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  where  it  finds  a  substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  or  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  including  these  grant  conditions,  or  plan 
or  application  obligations,  but  only  after  notice  and  hearing  and  pursuant  to  all  procedures  set  forth 
in  Sections  510  and  511  of  the  Act. 
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GPSC-A2 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


SUMMARY  OF  ACTION  GRANT  APPLICATION 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no. 


Period  of  Grant  Program: 


From 


To 


Date  of  Application  _ 


This  Space   For  Committee  Use: 


Component  Projects  Included  in  Th 

is  Application 

Component 

Project 

No. 

Brief  Descriptive  Title  of 
Component  Project 

Total  Esti- 
mated Cost 
Of  Component 

Federal 

Grant 

Requested 

Non-Federal 
Share  to  be 
Provided 

Totals 
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GPSC-A3 
1-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 


This  space  for  Committee  use: 


Description: 
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GPSC-A4a 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


ACTION  GRANT  PROGRAM 

Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 

Period  of  Program: 
Frnm                                                         Tn 

This  Space  For  Committee  Use: 

Brief  Descriptive  Title  of  Program: 


Summary  of  Program  (Describe  the  program,  using  only  the  space  below): 


Budget 

Estimated  Cost 

Cost  Category 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

Total 

A.   Personnel 

B.   Training 

C.  Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.   Travel 

E.   Office  &  Administrative  Expense 

F.   Equipment 

G.   Other 

TOTALS 
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SC-A4b 


-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


ACTION  GRANT  COMPONENT  PROJECT 


Applicant  (name,  address,  telephone  no.) 


• 


Component  Project  No. 
Period  of  Component  Project: 

From To 

This  Space   For  Committee  Use: 


Brief  Descriptive  Title  of  Project: 


Summary  of  Project  (Describe  the  component  project,  using  only  the  space  below:  ) 


Budget 

•   Cost  Category 

Estimated  Cost 

Federal 

Non-Federal 

Total 

A.  Personnel 

B.  Training 

C.  Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.  Travel 

E.  Office  &  Administrative  Expense 

F.   Equipment 

G.  Other 

TOTALS 
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GPSC-A5 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


COMPONENT  PROJECT  BUDGET  NARRATIVE 


Applicant  (  name,  address,  telephone  no.  ) 


Component  Project:  (Number  and  Title) 


This  Space  for  Committee  Use: 


Budget  Narrative: 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.    20503 

August  4,  1965  CIRCULAR  NO.  A-73 

TO  THE  HEADS  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 
SUBJECT:    Audit  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments 

1.  Purpose.    This  Circular  sets  forth  policies  to  be  followed  in  the  audit  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.   The  primary  objectives  of  this  Circular  are  to  promote  improved  audit  practices, 
and    to  achieve  more  efficient  use  of  manpower  through  improved  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government  audit  staff.  To  the  extent  appropriate,  the  policies  should  also  be  applied  to 
contracts  with,  and  loans  to,  State  and  local  governments. 

2.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  all  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  administering  programs  that 
involve  grants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  governments. 

3.  Audit  policies.  Federal  agencies  are  responsible  for  providing  adequate  audit  coverage  of  grant  pro- 
grams, as  a  constructive  aid  in  determining  whether  Federal  funds  have  been  applied  effectively  and  in  a 
manner    that    is    consistent    with    related    Federal    laws,  program  objectives,  and  underlying  agreements. 

a.  Determination  of  audit  requirements .  Each  Federal  agency  conducting  grant  programs  will  establish 
audit  policies  for  guidance  of  its  internal  or  independent  auditors.  For  this  purpose,  the  agency  will  review 
its  individual  grant  programs  to  determine  the  coverage,  frequency,  and  priority  of  audit  required  for  each 
program.  Such  review  should  include  consideration  of  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  dollar  magnitude  and  duration  of  the  grant  program. 

(2)  The  extent  of  Federal  matching  requirements. 

(3)  The  Federal  management  needs  to  be  met,  as  developed  in  consultation  with  the  responsible 
program  officials. 

(4)  Prior  experience  in  auditing  the  program,  including  the  adequacy  of  the  financial  management 
system  and  controls. 

The  audit  policies  of  Federal  agencies  will  provide  for  relying,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible,  on  internal 
or  independent  audits  performed  at  the  State  and  local  levels  and  for  appropriate  use  of  the  principles  of 
statistical  sampling. 

b.  Scope  of  individual  audits.  To  assist  in  deciding  on  the  scope  of  Federal  audit  required  for  each 
grant  program,  determinations  will  be  made  of  the  adequacy  of  the  internal  management  control  system  em- 
ployed by  the  grantee — including  consideration  of  whether  the  accounting  records  are  maintained,  and  reports 
are  prepared,  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  and  whether  audits  are  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards.  This  involves  an  evaluation  of  the  grantee's 
organizational  arrangements,  financial  systems,  and  facilities  for  audit  and  other  reviews.  The  aim  is  to  de- 
termine whether  the  management  controls  provide  an  effective  system  that  promotes  efficient  administra- 
tion and  satisfies  governing  laws  and  regulations,  the  audit  service  is  provided  on  a  timely  basis  by  quali- 
fied staff,  and  the  auditors  have  sufficient  independence  of  operations  to  permit  a  comprehensive  and 
objective  service  to  management. 

Where  grantee  practices  are  considered  to  be  acceptable  under  such  standards,  Federal  audits  will  be 
oriented  toward  establishing  the  adequacy  of  the  system  and  controls  in  operation,  supported  by  a  testing  of 
transactions  to  verify  the  reliability  of  the  system. 

Where  the  grantee's  internal  management  control  system  does  not  meet  these  standards,  Federal  agencies 
will  encourage  the  grantee  to  review  existing  practices  and  bring  about  necessary  improvements,  and  will 
cooperate  by  lending  such  assistance  as  may  be  feasible  in  developing  an  appropriate  system  and  orienting 
grantee  staff. 

Each  Federal  agency  will  make  available — on  request  from  another  Federal  agency — the  results  and  findings 
of  previous  audits  that  identify  the  adequacy  of  a  grantee's  system  of  financial  management  and  control  as 
well    as    such   other    information  as  will  assist  in  establishing  audit  requirements  and  the  scope  of  audit. 

c.  Arrangements  for  conduct  of  audits.  In  order  to  conserve  manpower,  promote  efficiency,  and  mini- 
mize the  impactof  required  audits  on  the  operations  of  grantee  organizations,  the  audit  of  all  grant  programs 
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administered  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single  Federal  department  should  be  coordinated  in  all  cases  where 
related  authorities  and  responsibilities  are  delegated  to  constituent  organizations. 

In  addition,  each  grantor  agency  will  give  full  consideration  to  establishing  cross-servicing  arrangements  I 
under  which  one  Federal  agency  would  conduct  audits  for  another — whenever  such  arrangements  are  in  the  ' 
best  interests  of  the  Federal  Government  and  the  grantee.    This  is  particularly  applicable  where  two  or  more 
Federal  agencies  are  auditing  programs  in  the  same  State  agency  or  local  unit,  or  in  offices  located  within 
the  same  geographical  area.  Under  suchcircumstances,  it  will  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  agencies 
involved  to  collaborate  in  determining  the  feasibility  of  one  of  the  agencies  conducting  audits  for  others,  and 
to  workout  mutually  agreeable  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  required  audits  on  the  most  efficient  basis. 
To  the  extent  that  problems  are  encountered  which  cannot  be  resolved  through  such  collaboration,  the  Bureau! 
of  the  Budget  will  lend  assistance  as  required. 

d.  Coordination  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  audits.  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  conducting  audits 
of  grant  operations  will  foster  close  cooperation  and  coordination  among  the  auditors  of  the  respective  juris- 
dictions. Continuous  liaison,  including  the  exchange  of  audit  standards  and  objectives,  should  be  maintained 
among  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  audit  groups  involved.  As  a  minimum,  these  groups  will  collaborate  in 
the  development  of  audit  schedules  to  minimize  the  amount  of  effort  required,  as  well  as  the  impact  on  oper- 
ations of  the  grantee  offices.  While  the  Federal  Government  cannot  automatically  accept  audits  performed  by 
a  representative  of  the  grantee,  maximum  use  should  be  made;of  audits  performed  by  the  grantee's  internal 
or  independent  auditors,  so  as  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  by  Federal  auditors. 

4.  Implementation  action.  Federal  agencies  administering  grants  to  State  and  local  governments  are  re- 
quested to  make  a  critical  review  of  policies  and  practices  currently  followed  in  the  audit  of  grant  programs, 
and  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  to  comply  with  the  policies  set  forth  in  this  Circular.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  head  of  each  agency  should  designate  a  central  point  in  the  agency  to  be  responsible  for  seeing  that 
this  is  done  expeditiously. 

Each  Federal  agency  subject  to  this  Circular  will  submit  a  report  (original  and  one  copy)  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  by  March  31, 1966,  as  to  the  actions  taken  and  progress  made  toward:  (a)  establishing  and  publishing 
statements  of  audit  requirements;  (b)  coordination  of  audits  within  th^  agency;  (c)  establishing  cross-servic- 
ing arrangements;  and  (d)  coordinating  Federal  audit  work  with  that  of  the  State  and  local  governments 
concerned. 


CHARLES  L.  SCHULTZE 
Director 
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EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
BUREAU  OF  THE  BUDGET 
WASHINGTON, D.C.  02503 


May  9,   1968  CIRCULAR  NO.   A-87 

TO  THE  HEADS  OF  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS 

SUBJECT:    Principles    for    determining    costs    applicable    to    grants    and   contracts  with  State  and  local 
governments 

1.  Purpose.  This  Circular  promulgates  principles  and  standards  for  determining  costs  applicable 
to  grants  and  contracts  with  State  and  local  governments.  They  are  designed  to  provide  the  basis  for  a  uni- 
form approach  to  the  problem  of  determining  costs  and  to  promote  efficiency  and  better  relationships 
between  grantees  and  their  Federal  counterparts. 

2.  Coverage.  This  Circular  applies  to  all  Federal  agencies  responsible  for  administering  programs  that 
involve  grants  and  contracts  with  State  and  local  governments.  However,  it  does  not  apply  to  grants  and 
contracts  with  (a)  publicly  financed  educational  institutions  subject  to  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular  No. 
A-21,  and  (b)  publicly  owned  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  medical  care  subject  to  requirements  pro- 
mulgated by  the  sponsoring  Federal  agencies.  Any  other  exceptions  will  be  approved  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  particular  cases  where  adequate  justification  is  presented. 

3.  Cost  principles.  The  principles  to  be  followed  in  determining  costs  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  A. 
Standards  with  respect  to  the  allowability  of  selected  items  of  cost  are  set  forth  in  Attachment  B. 

4.  Effective  date.  The  principles  will  be  applied  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  but  not  later  than  January 
1,  1969,  with  respect  to  State  governments  and  January  1,  1970,  with  respect  to  local  governments.  This 
arrangement  will  permit  prompt  implementation  in  programs  where  that  is  possible,  but  also  allow  time 
for  study  and  development  of  necessary  procedure  in  more  complex  programs. 


PHILLIP  S.  HUGHES 
Acting  Director 


Attachments 
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ATTACHMENT  A 
Circular  No.  A-87 


PRINCIPLES  FOR  DETERMINING 


COSTS  APPLICABLE  TO  GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS 
WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 

A .  Purpose  and  scope . 

1.  Objectives.  This  Attachment  sets  forth  principles  for  determining  the  allowable  costs  of  programs 
administered  by  State  and  local  governments  under  grants  from  and  contracts  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  principles  are  for  the  purpose  of  cost  determination  and  are  not  intended  to  identify  the  circumstances 
or  dictate  the  extent  of  Federal  and  State  or  local  participation  in  the  financing  of  a  particular  grant.  They 
are  designed  to  provide  that  federally  assisted  programs  bear  their  fair  share  of  costs  recognized  under 
these  principles,  except  where  restricted  or  prohibited  by  law.  No  provision  for  profit  or  other  increment 
above  cost  is  intended. 

2.  Policy  guides.  The  application  of  these  principles  is  based  on  the  fundamental  premises  that: 

a.     State  and  local  governments  are  responsible  for  the  efficient  and  effective  administration  of 
grant  and  contract  programs  through  the  application  of  sound  management  practices. 

b.  The  grantee  or  contractor  assumes  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  federally  assisted  program 
funds  have  been  expended  and  accounted  for  consistent  with  underlying  agreements  and  program  objectives. 

c.  Each  grantee  or  contractor  organization,  in  recognition  of  its  own  unique  combination  of  staff 
facilities  and  experience,  will  have  the  primary  responsibility  for  employing  whatever  form  of  organization 
and  management  techniques  may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  and  efficient  administration. 

3.  Application.  These  principles  will  be  applied  by  all  Federal  agencies  in  determining  costs  incurred 
by  State  and  local  governments  under  Federal  grants  and  cost  reimbursement  type  contracts  (including  sub- 
grants  and  subcontracts)  except  those  with  (a)  publicly  financed  educational  institutions  subject  to  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  Circular  A-21 ,  and  (b)  publicly  owned  hospitals  and  other  providers  of  medical  care  subject  to 
requirements  promulgated  by  the  sponsoring  Federal  agencies. 

B.  Definitions: 

1.  Approval  or  authorization  of  the  grantor  Federal  agency  means  documentation  evidencing  consent 
prior  to  incurring  specific  cost. 

2.  Cost  allocation  plan  means  the  documentation  identifying,  accumulating,  and  distributing  allowable 
costs  under  grants  and  contracts  together  with  the  allocation  methods  used. 

3.  Cost,  as  used  herein,  means  cost  as  determined  on  a  cash,  accrual,  or  other  basis  acceptable  to  the 
Federal  grantor  agency  as  a  discharge  of  the  grantee's  accountability  for  Federal  funds. 

4.  Cost  objective  means  a  pool,  center,  or  area  established  for  the  accumulation  of  cost.  Such  areas 
include  organizational  units,  functions,  objects  or  items  of  expense,  as  well  as  ultimate  cost  objectives  in- 
cluding specific  grants,  projects,  contracts,  and  other  activities. 

5.  Federal  agency  means  any  department,  agency,  commission,  or  instrumentality  in  the  executive 
branch   of  the  Federal  Government  which  makes  grants  to  or  contracts  with  State  or  local  governments. 

6.  Grant  means  an  agreement  between  the  Federal  Government  and  a  State  or  local  government  where- 
by the  Federal  Government  provides  funds  or  aid  in  kind  to  carry  out  specified  programs,  services,  or 
activities.  The  principles  and  policies  stated  in  this  Circular  as  applicable  to  grants  in  general  also  apply  to 
any  federally  sponsored  cost  reimbursement  type  of  agreement  performed  by  a  State  or  local  government, 
including  contracts,  subcontracts  and  sub-grants. 

7.  Grant  program  means  those  activities  and  operations  of  the  grantee  which  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  including  any  portion  of  the  program  financed  by  the  grantee. 

8.  Grantee    means  the  department  or  agency  of  State  or  local  government  which  is  responsible  for 
administration  of  the  grant. 

9.  Local  unit  means  any  political  subdivision  of  government  below  the  State  level. 

10.  Other  State  or  local  agencies  means  departments  or  agencies  of  the  State  or  local  unit  which  pro- 
vide goods,  facilities,  and  services  to  a  grantee. 

11 .  Services,  as  used  herein,  means  goods  and  facilities,  as  well  as  services. 
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12.      Supporting  services   means  auxiliary  functions  necessary  to  sustain  the  direct  effort  involved  in 
administering  a  grant  program  or  an  activity  providing  service  to  the  grant  program.  These  services  may 
be    centralized    in   the    grantee    department   or    in    some  other  agency,  and  include  procurement,  payroll, 
personnel  functions,  maintenance  and  operation  of  space,  data  processing,  accounting,  budgeting,  auditing, 
mail  and  messenger  service,  and  the  like. 

C.  Basic  guidelines. 

1.  Factors  affecting  allowability  of  costs.  To  be  allowable  under  a  grant  program,  costs  must  meet  the 
following  general  criteria: 

a.  Be  necessary  and  reasonable  for  proper  and  efficient  administration  of  the  grant  program,  be 
allocable  thereto  under  these  principles,  and,  except  as  specifically  provided  herein,  not  be  a  general  ex- 
pense required  to  carry  out  the  overall  responsibilities  of  State  or  local  governments. 

b.  Be  authorized  or  not  prohibited  under  State  or  local  laws  or  regulations. 

c.  Conform  to  any  limitations  or  exclusions  set  forth  in  these  principles,  Federal  laws,  or  other 
govering  limitations  as  to  types  or  amounts  of  cost  items. 

d.  Be  consistent  with  policies,  regulations,  and  procedures  that  apply  uniformly  to  both  federally 
assisted  and  other  activities  of  the  unit  of  government  of  which  the  grantee  is  a  part. 

e.  Be  accorded  consistent  treatment  through  application  of  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
appropriate  to  the  circumstances. 

f.  Not  be  allocable  to  or  included  as  a  cost  of  any  other  federally  financed  program  in  either  the 
current  or  a  prior  period. 

g.  Be  net  of  all  applicable  credits. 

2.  Allocable  costs. 

a.  A  cost  is  allocable  to  a  particular  cost  objective  to  the  extent  of  benefits  received  by  such 
objective. 

b.  Any    cost    allocable    to   a    particular   grant  or  cost  objective  under  the  principles  provided  for 
in  this  Circular  may  not  be  shifted  to  other  Federal  grant  programs  to  overcome  fund  deficiencies,  avoid 
restrictions  imposed  by  law  or  grant  agreements,  or  for  other  reasons. 

c.  Where  an  allocation  of  joint  cost  will  ultimately  result  in  charges  to  a  grant  program,  an 
allocation  plan  will  be  required  as  prescribed  in  section  J. 

3.  Applicable  credits. 

a.  Applicable  credits  refer  to  those  receipts  or  reduction  of  expenditure-type  transactions  which 
offset  or  reduce  expense  items  allocable  to  grants  as  direct  or  indirect  costs.  Examples  of  such  transactions 
are:  purchase  discounts;  rebates  or  allowances;  recoveries  or  indemnities  on  losses;  sale  of  publications, 
equipment,  and  scrap;  income  from  personal  or  incidental  services;  and  adjustments  of  overpayments  or 
erroneous  charges. 

b.  Applicable  credits  may  also  arise  when  Federal  funds  are  received  or  are  available  from 
sources  other  than  the  grant  program  involved  to  finance  operations  or  capital  items  of  the  grantee.  This 
includes  costs  arising  from  the  use  or  depreciation  of  items  donated  or  financed  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  fulfill  matching  requirements  under  another  grant  program.  These  types  of  credits  should  likewise  be 
used    to    reduce    related    expenditures    in   determining   the    rates  or  amounts  applicable  to  a  given  grant. 

D.  Composition  of  cost. 

1.  Total  cost.    The  total  cost  of  a  grant  program  is  comprised  of  the  allowable  direct  cost  incident  to 
its  performance,  plus  its  allocable  portion  of  allowable  indirect  costs,  less  applicable  credits. 

2.  Classification  of  costs.  There  is  no  universal  rule  for  classifying  certain  costs  as  either  direct  or 
indirect  under  every  accounting  system.  Acostmaybe  direct  with  respect  to  some  specific  service  or  func- 
tion, but  indirect  with  respect  to  the  grant  or  other  ultimate  cost  objective.  It  is  essential  therefore  that  each 
item  of  cost  be  treated  consistently  either  as  a  direct  or  an  indirect  cost.  Specific  guides  for  determining 
direct    and    indirect    costs    allocable    under    grant   programs    are  provided  in  the  sections  which  follow. 

E.  Direct  costs. 


1.      General.    Direct  costs  are  those  that  can  be  identified  specifically  with  a  particular  cost  objective. 
These  costs  may  be  charged  directly  to  grants,  contracts,  or  to  other  programs  against  which  costs  are 
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finally    lodged.    Direct    costs    may   also   be    charged  to  cost  objectives  used  for  the  accumulation  of  costs 
pending  distribution  in  due  course  to  grants  and  other  ultimate  cost  objectives. 

2.      Application.    Typical  direct  costs  chargeable  to  grant  programs  are: 

a.  Compensation  of  employees  for  the  time  and  effort  devoted  specifically  to  the  execution 
of  grant  programs. 

b.  Cost  of  materials  acquired,  consumed,  or  expended  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  the 
grant. 

c.  Equipment  and  other  approved  capital  expenditures. 

d.  Other  items  of  expense  incurred  specifically  to  carry  out  the  grant  agreement. 

e.  Services  furnished  specifically  for  the  grant  program  by  other  agencies,  provided  such 
charges  are  consistent  with  criteria  outlined  in  Section  G.  of  these  principles. 

F.   Indirect  costs. 

1.  General.  Indirect  costs  are  those  (a)  incurred  for  a  common  or  joint  purpose  benefiting  more  than  one 
cost  objective,  and  (b)  not  readily  assignable  to  the  cost  objectives  specifically  benefited,  without  effort 
disproportionate  to  the  results  achieved.  The  term  "indirect  costs,"  as  used  herein,  applies  to  costs  of  this 
type  originating  in  the  grantee  department,  as  well  as  those  incurred  by  other  departments  in  supplying 
goods,  services,  and  facilities,  to  the  grantee  department.  To  facilitate  equitable  distribution  of  indirect 
expenses  to  the  cost  objectives  served,  it  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  number  of  pools  of  indirect  cost 
within  a  grantee  department  or  in  other  agencies  providing  services  to  a  grantee  department.  Indirect  cost 
pools    should  be  distributed  to  benefiting  cost  objectives  bases  which  will  produce  an  equitable  result  in 

consideration  of  relative  benefits  derived. 

2.  Grantee  departmental  indirect  costs.  All  grantee  departmental  indirect  costs,  including  the  various 
of  supervision,  are  eligible  for  allocation  to  grant  programs  provided  they  meet  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  Circular.  In  lieu  of  determining  the  actual  amount  of  grantee  departmental  indirect  cost  allocable  to  a 
grant  program,  the  following  methods  may  be  used: 

a.  Predetermined  fixed  rates  for  indirect  costs.  A  predetermined  fixed  rate  for  computing  indirect 
costs  applicable  to  a  grant  may  be  negotiated  annually  in  situations  where  the  cost  experience  and 
other  pertinent  facts  available  are  deemed  sufficient  to  enable  the  contracting  parties  to  reach  an 
informed  judgment  (1)  as  to  the  probable  level  of  indirect  costs  in  the  grantee  department  during 
the  period  to  be  covered  by  the  negotiated  rate,  and  (2)  that  the  amount  under  the  predetermined 
rate  would  not  exceed  actual  cost. 

b.  Negotiated  lump  sum  for  overhead.  A  negotiated  fixed  amount  in  lieu  of  indirect  costs  may  be 
appropriate  under  circumstances  where  the  benefits  derived  from  a  grantee  department's  indirect 
services  cannot  be  readily  determined  as  in  the  case  of  small,  self-contained  or  isolated  activity. 
When  this  method  is  used,  a  determination  should  be  made  that  the  amount  negotiated  will  be  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  the  actual  indirect  cost  that  may  be  incurred.  Such  amounts  negotiated 
in  lieu  of  indirect  costs  will  be  treated  as  an  offset  to  total  indirect  expenses  of  the  grantee 
department  before  allocation  to  remaining  activities.  The  base  on  which  such  remaining  expenses 
are    allocated    should    be    appropriately    adjusted. 


3.  Limitation  on  indirect  costs. 

a.  Federal  grants  may  be  subject  to  laws  that  limit  the  amount  of  indirect  cost  that  may  be  allowed. 
Agencies  that  sponsor  grants  of  this  type  will  establish  procedures  which  will  assure  that  the 
amount  actually  allowed  for  indirect  costs  under  each  such  grant  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
allowable  under  the  statutory  limitations  of  the  amount  otherwise  allowable  under  this  circular, 
whichever  is  the  smaller. 

b.  When  the  amount  allowable  under  a    statutory  limitation  is  less  than  the  amount  otherwise  alloc- 
able as  indirect  costs  under  this  Circular,  the  amount  not  recoverable  as  indirect  costs  under  a 
grant  may  not  be  shifted  to  another  federally  sponsored  grant  program  or  contract. 

G.  Cost  incurred  by  agencies  other  than  the  grantee. 

1.  General.  The  cost  of  service  provided  by  other  agencies  may  only  include  allowable  direct  costs  of 
the    service    plus    a    prorata    share  of  allowable  supporting  costs  (section  B. 12.)  and  supervision  directly 
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required  in  performing  the  service,  but  not  supervision  of  a  general  nature  such  as  that  provided  by  the 
head  of  a  department  and  his  staff  assistants  not  directly  involved  in  operations.  However,  supervision  by 
the  head  of  a  department  or  agency  whose  sole  function  is  providing  the  service  furnished  would  be  an 
eligible  cost.  Supporting  costs  include  those  furnished  by  other  units  of  the  supplying  department  or  by 
other  agencies. 

2.  Alternative  methods  of  determining  indirect  cost.  In  lieu  of  determining  actual  indirect  cost  related  to 
a  particular  service  furnished  by  another  agency,  either  of  the  following  alternative  methods  may  be  used 
provided  only  one  method  is  used  for  a  specific  service  during  the  fiscal  year  involved. 

a.  Standard    indirect    rate.   An  amount  equal  to  ten  percent  of  direct  labor  cost  in  providing  the 
service  performed  by  another  State  agency  (excluding  overtime,  shift,  or  holiday  premiums  and 
fringe  benefits)  may  be  allowed  in  lieu  of  actual  allowable  indirect  cost  for  that  service. 

b.  Predetermined  fixed  rate.  A  predetermined  fixed  rate  for  indirect  cost  of  the  unit  or  activity 
providing  service  may  be  negotiated  as  set  forth  in  section  F.2.a. 

H.  Cost  incurred  by  grantee  department  for  others. 

1.  General.  The  principles  provided  in  section  G.  will  also  be  used  in  determining  the  cost  of  services 
provided  by  the  grantee  department  to  another  agency. 

J.  Cost  allocation  plan. 

1.  General .  A  plan  for  allocation  of  costs  will  be  required  to  support  the  distribution  of  any  joint  cor-ts 
related  to  the  grant  program.  All  costs  included  in  the  plan  will  be  supported  by  formal  accounting  records 
which  will  substantiate  the  propriety  of  eventual  charges. 

2.  Requirements.  The  allocation  plan  of  the  grantee  department  should  cover  all  joint  costs  of  the  de- 
partment as  well  as  costs  to  be  allocated  under  plans  of  other  agencies  or  organizational  units  which  are 
to  be  included  in  the  costs  of  federally  sponsored  programs.  The  cost  allocation  plans  of  all  the  agencies 
rendering  services  to  the  grantee  department,  to  the  extent  feasible,  should  be  presented  in  a  single  doc 
ument.  The  allocation  plan  should  contain,  but  not  necessarily  be  limited  to,  the  following: 

a.  The    nature    and    extent    of    services    provided    and  their  relevance  to  the  federally  sponsored 
programs. 

b.  The  items  of  expense  to  be  included. 

c.  The  methods  to  be  used  in  distributing  cost. 

3.  Approval  of  cost  allocation  plan.  The  allocation  plan  for  a  given  cost  area  or  objective  will  serve  all 
the  Federal  agencies  involved. 

a.  At  the  State  level,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  responsible  for 
the  negotiation  and  approval  of  the  cost  allocation  plans  for  central  support  services  to  grant  pro- 
grams. The  approved  plans  will  be  accepted  by  other  Federal  agencies,  unless  an  agency  determines 
that  the  approved  plan  would  result  in  significant  inequitable  or  improper  charges  to  programs  for 
which  it  is  responsible.  The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  collaborate  with 
the  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  in  the  development  of  guidance  material  concerning  the  cost 
allocation  plan  and  in  the  negotiation  and  approval  of  the  plan.  It  will  also  collaborate  with  the 
States  concerning  procedures  for  the  administration  of  the  cost  allocation  plan.  The  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  will  be  responsible  for  the  audit  of  costs  resulting  from  the  cost 
allocation  plan,  the  results  of  which  will  be  accepted  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

b.  At  the  grantee  department  level  in  a  State,  and  for  local  governments,  Federal  agencies  will 
work  towards  the  objective  of  designating  a  single  Federal  agency,  the  one  with  predominant 
interest,  which  will  have  responsibility  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  a.  above  for  the  negotiation  and 
approval  of  the  cost  allocation  plan  and  for  the  audit  of  costs. 
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ATTACHMENT  B 
Circular  No.  A-87 

STANDARDS  FOR  SELECTED  ITEMS  OF  COST 

A.  Purpose  and  applicability. 

1.  Objective.  This  Attachment  provides  standards  for  determining  the  allowability  of  selected  items 
of  cost. 

2  Application.  These  standards  will  apply  irrespective  of  whether  a  particular  item  of  cost  is  treated  as 
direct  or  indirect  cost.  Failure  to  mention  a  particular  item  of  cost  in  the  standards  is  not  intended  to 
imply  that  it  is  either  allowable  or  unallowable,  rather  determination  of  allowability  in  each  case  should  be 
based  on  the  treatment  of  standards  provided  for  similar  or  related  items  of  cost.  The  allowability  of  the 
selected  items  of  cost  is  subject  to  the  general  policies  and  principles  stated  in  Attachment  A  of  this 
Circular. 

b.  Allowable  costs. 

1.  Accounting.  The  cost  of  establishing  and  maintaining  accounting  and  other  information  systems  required 
for  the  management  of  grant  programs  is  allowable.  This  includes  cost  incurred  by  central  service  agencies 
for  these  purposes.  The  cost  of  mainaining  central  accounting  records  required  for  averall  State  or  local 
government  purposes,  such  as  appropriation  and  fund  accounts  by  the  Treasurer,  Comptroller,  or  similar 
officials,  is  considered  to  be  a  general  expense  of  government  and  is  not  allowable. 

2.  Advertising.  Advertising  media  includes  newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  television  programs,  direct 
mail,  trade  papers,  and  the  like.  The  advertising  costs  allowable  are  those  which  are  solely  for: 

A.   Recruitment  of  personnel  required  for  the  grant  program. 

b.  Solicitation  of  bids  for  the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  required. 

c.  Disposal  of  scrap  or  surplus  materials  acquired  in  the  performance  of  the  grant  agreement. 

d.  Other  purposes  specifically  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

3.  Advisory  councils.  Costs  incurred  by  State  advisory  councils  or  committees  established  pursuant 
to  Federal  requirements  to  carry  out  grant  programs  are  allowable.  The  cost  of  like  organizations  is 
allowable  when  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

4.  Audit  service.  The  cost  of  audits  necessary  for  the  administration  and  management  of  functions 
related  to  grant  programs  is  allowable. 

5.  Bonding.  Costs  of  premiums  on  bonds  covering  employees  who  handle  grantee  agency  funds  are 
allowable. 

6.  Budgeting.    Costs    incurred  for  the  development,  preparation,  presentation,  and  execution  of  budgets 
are    allowable.    Costs    for  services  of  a  central  budget  office  are  generally  not  allowable  since  these  are 
costs  of  general  government.   However,  where  employees  of  the  central  budget  office  actively  participate 
in  the  grantee  agency's  budget  process,  the  cost  of  identifiable  services  is  allowable. 

7.  Building  lease        management.   The  administrative  cost  for  lease  management  which  includes  review 
of  lease  proposals,  maintenance  of  a  listof available  property  for  lease,  and  related  activities  is  allowable. 

8.  Central  stores.  The  cost  of  maintaining  and  operating  a  central  stores  organization  for  supplies, 
equipment,  and  materials  used  either  directly  or  indirectly  for  grant  programs  is  allowable. 

9.  Communications.  Communication  costs  incurred  for  telephone  calls  or  service,  telegraph,  teletype 
service,  wide  area  telephone  service  (WATS),  centrex,  telpak  (tie  lines),  postage,  messenger  service  and 
similar  expenses  are  allowable. 

10.  Compensation  for  personal  services. 

a.  General.  Compensation  for  personal  services  includes  all  remuneration,  paid  currently  or 
accrued,  for  services  rendered  during  the  period  of  performance  under  the  grant  agreement,  including  but 
not  necessarily  limited  to  wages,  salaries,  and  supplementary  compensation  and  benefits  (section  B.13.). 
The  costs  of  such  compensation  are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  total  compensation  for  individual  employees: 
(1)  is  reasonable  for  the  services  rendered,  (2)  follows  an  appointment  made  in  accordance  with  State  or 
local  government  laws  and  rules  and  which  meets  Federal  merit  system  or  other  requirements  where  ap- 
plicable;   and    (3)    is  determined  and  supported  as  provided  in  b.  below.  Compensation  for  employees  en- 
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gaged  in  federally  assisted  activities  will  be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  consistent  with 
that  paid  for  similar  work  in  other  activities  of  the  State  or  local  government.  In  cases  where  the  kinds  of 
employees  required  for  the  federally  assisted  activities  are  not  found  in  the  other  activities  of  the  State 
or  local  government,  compensation  will  be  considered  reasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  comparable  to  that 
paid  for  similar  work  in  the  labor  market  in  which  the  employing  government  competes  for  the  kind  of 
employees  involved.  Compensation  surveys  providing  data  representative  of  the  labor  market  involved 
will  be  an  acceptable  basis  for  evaluating  reasonableness. 

b.  Payroll  and  distribution  of  time.  Amounts  charged  to  grant  programs  for  personal  services, 
regardless  of  whether  treated  as  director  indirect  costs,  will  be  based  on  payrolls  documented  and  approv- 
ed in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  practice  of  the  State  or  local  agency.  Payrolls  must  be  supported 
by  time  and  attendance  or  equivalent  records  for  individual  employees.  Salaries  and  wages  of  employees 
chargeable  to  more  than  one  grant  program  or  other  cost  objective  will  be  supported  by  appropriate  time 
distribution  records.  The  method  used  should  produce  an  equitable  distribution  of  time  and  effort. 

11.  Depreciation  and  use  allowances. 

a.  Grantees  may  be  compensated  for  the  use  of  buildings,  capital  improvements,  and  equipment 
through  use  allowances  or  depreciation.  Use  allowances  are  the  means  of  providing  compensation  in  lieu 
of  depreciation  or  other  equivalent  costs.  However,  a  combination  of  the  two  methods  may  not  be  used  in 
connection  with  a  single  class  of  fixed  assets. 

b.  The  computation  of  depreciation  or  use  allowance  will  be  based  on  aquisition  cost.  Where  ac- 
tual cost  records  have  not  been  maintained,  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  original  acquisition  cost  may  be 
used  in  the  computation.  The  computation  will  exclude  the  cost  or  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and 
equipment  donated  or  borne  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government  through  charges  to  Federal 
grant  programs  or  otherwise,  irrespective  of  where  title  was  originally  vested  or  where  it  presently 
resides.  In  addition,  the  computation  will  also  exclude  the  cost  of  land.  Depreciation  or  a  use  allowance  on 
idle  or  excess  facilities  is  not  allowable,  except  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  grantor  Federal  agency. 

c.  Where  the  depreciation  method  is  followed,  adequate  property  records  must  be  maintained,  and 
any  generally  accepted  method  of  computing  depreciation  may  be  used.  However,  the  method  of  computing 
depreciation  must  be  consistently  applied  for  any  specific  asset  or  class  of  assets  for  all  affected  federally 
sponsored  programs  and  must  result  in  equitable  charges  considering  the  extent  of  the  use  of  the  assets 
for  the  benefit  of  such  programs. 

d.  In  lieu  of  depreciation,  a  use  allowance  for  buildings  and  improvements  may  be  computed  at  an 
annual  rate  not  exceeding  two  percent  of  acquisition  cost.  The  use  allowance  for  equipment  (excluding  items 
properly  capitalized  as  building  cost)  will  be  computed  at  an  annual  rate  not  exceeding  six  and  two-thirds 
percent  of  acquisition  cost  of  usable  equipment. 

e.  No  depreciation  or  use  charge  may  be  allowed  on  any  assets  that  would  be  considered  as  f un- 
depreciated, provided,  however,  that  reasonable  use  charges  may  be  negotiated  for  any  such  assets  if 
warranted  after  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  the  facility  or  item  involved,  the  estimated  useful 
life  remaining  at  time  of  negotiation,  the  effect  of  any  increased  maintenance  charges  or  decreased  effi- 
ficiency  due  to  age,  and  any  other  factors  pertinent  to  the  utilization  of  the  facility  or  item  for  the  purpose 
contemplated. 

12.  Disbursing  service.  The  cost  of  disbursing  grant  program  funds  by  the  treasurer  or/other  designated 
officer  is  allowable.  Disbursing  services  cover  the  processing  of  checks  or  warrants,  from  preparation 
to  redemption,  including  the  necessary  records  of  accountability  and  reconciliation  of  such  records  with 
related  cash  accounts 

13.  Employee  fringe  benefits.  Costs  identified  under  a.  and  b.  below  are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  total 
compensation  for  employees  is  reasonable  as  defined  in  section  B.10. 

a.  Employee  benefits  in  the  form  of  regular  compensation  paid  to  employees  during  periods  of  auth- 
orized absences  from  the  job,  such  as  for  annual  leave,  sick  leave,  court  leave,  military  leave,  and  the  like 
if  they  are:  (1)  provided  pursuant  to  an  approved  leave  system,  and  (2)  the  cost  thereof  is  equitably  allocated 
to  all  related  activities,  including  grant  programs. 

b.  Employee  benefits  in  the  form  of  employers'  contribution  or  expenses  for  social  security,  em- 
ployees' life  and  health  insurance  plans,  unemployment  insurance  coverage,  workmen's  compensation  insur- 
ance, pension  plans,  severance  pay,  and  the  like,  provided  such  benefits  are  granted  under  approved  plans 
and  are  distributed  equitably  to  grant  programs  and  to  other  activities. 

14.  Employee  morale,  healthand  welfare  costs.  The  costs  of  health  or  first-aid  clinics  and/or  infirmaries^ 
recreational  facilities,  employees'  counseling  services,  employee  information  publications,  and  any  related 
expenses  incurred  in  accordance  with  general  State  or  local  policy,  are  allowable.  Income  generated  from 
any  of  these  activities  will  be  offset  against  expenses. 

15.  Exhibits.  Costs  of  exhibits  relating  specifically  to  the  grant  programs  are  allowable. 
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16.  Legal  expenses.  The  cost  oflegal  expenses  required  in  the  administration  of  grant  programs  is  allow- 
able. Legal  services  furnished  by  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  State  or  local  government  or  his  staff  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  his  general  responsibilities  as  legal  officer  are  unallowable.  Legal  expenses  for 
the  prosecution  of  claims  against  the  Federal  Government  are  unallowable. 

17.  Maintenance  and  repair.  Costs  incurred  for  necessary  maintenance,  repair,  or  upkeep  of  property 
which  neither  add  to  the  permanent  value  of  the  property  nor  appreciably  prolong  its  intended  life,  but  keep 
it  in  an  efficient  operating  condition,  are  allowable. 

18.   .Materials  and  supplies.  The  cost  of  materials  and  supplies  necessary  to  carry  out  the  grant  programs 
is  allowable.   Purchases  made  specifically  for  the  grant  program  should  be  charged  thereto  at  their  actual 
prices  after  deducting  all  cash  discounts,  trade  discounts,  rebates,  and  allowances  received  by  the  grantee. 
Withdrawals  from  general  stores  or  stockrooms  should  be  charged  at  cost  .under  any   recognized  method  of 
pricing  consistently  applied.  Incoming  transportation  charges  are  a  proper  part  of  material  cost. 

19.    Memberships,  subscriptions  and  professional  activities. 

a.  Memberships.  The  cost  of  membership  in  civic,  business,  technical  and  professional  organiz- 
ations is  allowable  provided:  (1)  the  benefit  from  the  membership  is  related  to  the  grant  program,  (2)  the 
expenditure  is  for  agency  membership,  (3)  the  cost  of  the  membership  is  reasonably  related  to  the  value  of 
the  services  or  benefits  received,  and  (4)  the  expenditure  is  not  for  membership  in  an  organization  which 
devotes  a  substantial  part  of  its  activities  to  influencing  legislation. 

b.  Reference  material.  The  cost  of  books,  and  subscriptions  to  civic,  business,  professional,  and 
technical  periodicals  is  allowable  when  related  to  the  grant  program. 

c.  Meetings  and  conferences.  Costs  are  allowable  when  the  primary  purpose  of  the  meeting  is  the 
dissemination  of  technical  information  relating  to  the  grant  program  and  they  are  consistent  with  regular 
practices  followed  for  other  activities  of  the  grantee. 

20.  Motor  Pools.  The  costs  of  a  service  organization  which  provides  automobiles  to  user  grantee  agencies 
at    a     mileage    or    fixed    rate    and/or   provides    vehicle  maintenance,  inspection  and  repair  services  are 
allowable. 

21.  Payroll  preparation.  The  cost  of  preparing  payrolls  and  maintaining  necessary  related  wage  records 
is  allowable. 

22.  Personnel  administration.  Costs  for  the  recruitment,  examination,  certification,  classification, 
training,  establishment  of  pay  standards,  and  related  activities  for  grant  programs,  are  allowable. 

23.  Printing  and  reproduction.  Cost  for  printing  and  reproduction  services  necessary  for  grant  admin- 
istration, including  but  not  limited  to  forms,  reports,  manuals,  and  informational  literature,  are  allowable. 
Publication  costs  of  reports  or  other  media  relating  to  grant  program  accomplishments  or  results  are 
allowable  when  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

24.  Procurement  service.  The  cost  of  procurement  service,  including  solicitation  of  bids,  preparation  and 
award  of  contracts,  and  all  phases  of  contract  administration  in  providing  goods,  facilities  and  services  for 
grant  programs,  is  allowable. 

25.  Taxes.  In  general,  taxes  or  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  which  the  grantee  agency  is  legally  required  to 
pay  are  allowable. 

26.  Training  and  education.  The  cost  of  in-service  training,  customarily  provided  for  employee  develop- 
ment which  directly  or  indirectly  benefits  grant  programs  is  allowable.  Out-of-service  training  involving 
extended  periods  of  time  is  allowable  only  when  specifically  authorized  by  the  grantor  agency. 

27.  Transportation.  Costs  incurred  for  freight,  cartage,  express,  postage  and  other  transportation  costs 
relating    either    to    goods    purchased,    delivered,    or    moved   from  one  location  to  another  are  allowable. 

28.  Travel.  Travel  costs  are  allowable  for  expenses  for  transportation,  lodging,  subsistence,  and  related 
items  incurred  by  employees  who  are  in  travel  status  on  official  business  incident  to  a  grant  program.  Such 
costs  may  be  charged  on  anactualbasis,  on  a  per  diem  or  mileage  basis  in  lieu  of  actual  costs  incurred,  or 
on  a  combination  of  the  two,  provided  the  method  used  is  applied  to  an  entire  trip,  and  results  in  charges 
consistent  with  those  normally  allowed  in  like  circumstances  in  nonfederally  sponsored  activities.  The  dif- 
ference in  cost  between  first-class  air  accommodations  and  less-than-first-class  air  accommodations  is 
unallowable  except  when  less-than-first-class  air  accommodations  are  not  reasonably  available. 

C.  Costs  allowable  with  approval  of  grantor  agency. 

1.  Automatic  data  processing.  The  costofdata  processing  services  to  grant  programs  is  allowable.  This 
cost  may  include  rental  of  equipment  or  depreciation  on  grantee-owned  equipment.  The  acquisition  of  equip- 
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ment,  whether  by  outright  purchase,  rental-purchase  agreement  or  other  method  of  purchase,  is  allowable 
only  upon  specific  prior  approval  of  the  grantor  Federal  agency  as  provided  under  the  selected  item  for 
capital  expenditures. 

2.  Building  space  and  related  facilities.  The  cost  of  space  in  privately  or  publicly  owned  buildings  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  grant  program  is  allowable  subject  to  the  conditions  stated  below.  The  total  cost  of 
space,  whether  in  a  privately  or  publicly  owned  building,  may  not  exceed  the  rental  cost  of  comparable  space 
and  facilities  in  a  privately  owned  building  in  the  same  locality.  The  cost  of  space  procured  for  grant 
program  usage  may  not  be  charged  to  the  program  for  periods  of  nonoccupancy,  without  authorization  of  the 
grantor  Federal  agency. 

a.  Rental  cost.  The  rental  cost  of  space  in  a  privately  owned  building  is  allowable. 

b.  Maintenance  and  operation.  The  cost  of  utilities,  insurance,  security,  janitorial  services,  elevator 
service,  upkeep  of  grounds,  normal  repairs  and  alterations  and  the  like,  are  allowable  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  otherwise  included  in  rental  or  other  charges  for  space. 

c.  Rearrangements  and  alterations.  Cost  incurred  for  rearrangement  and  alteration  of  facilities 
required  specifically  for  the  grant  program  or  those  that  materially  increase  the  value  or  useful  life  of  the 
facilities  (section  C.3.)  are  allowable  when  specifically  approved  by  the  grantor  agency. 

d.  Depreciation  and  use  allowances  on  publicly  owned  buildings.  These  costs  are  allowable  as 
provided  in  section  B.li. 

e.  Occupancy  of  space  under  rental-purchase  or  a  lease  with  option-to-purchase  agreement.  The 
cost  of  space  procured  under  such  arrangements  is  allowable  when  specifically  approved  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

3.  Capital  expenditures.  The  costof  facilities,  equipment,  other  capital  assets,  and  repairs  which   materi- 
ally increase  the  value  or  useful  life  of  capital  assets  is  allowable  when  such  procurement  is  specifically 
approved  by  the  Federal  grantor  agency.  .  When  assets  acquired  with  Federal  grant  funds  are  (a)  sold,  (b) 
no  longer  available  for  use  in  a  federally  sponsored  program,  or  (c)  used  for  purposes  not  authorized  by 
the  grantor  agency,  the  Federal  grantor  agency's  equity  in  the  asset  will  be  refunded  in  the  same  proportion 
as    Federal  participation  in  its  cost.  In  case  any  assets  are  traded  on  new  items,  only  the  net  cost  of  the 
newly  acquired  assets  is  allowable. 

4.  Insurance  and  indemnification. 

a.  Costs  of  insurance  required,  or  approved  and  maintained  pursuant  to  the  grant  agreement,  is 
allowable. 

b.  Costs  of  other  insurance  in  connection  with  the  general  conduct  of  activities  is  allowable  subject 
to  the  following  limitations. 

(1)  Types  and  extent  and  cost  of  coverage  will  be  in  accordance  with  general  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment policy  and  sound  business  practice. 

(2)  Costs  of  insurance  or  of  contributions  to  any  reserve  covering  the  risk  of  loss  of,  or  damage 
to,  Federal  Government  property  is  unallowable  except  to  the  extent  that  the  grantor  agency  has  specifically 
required  or  approved  such  costs. 

c.  Contributions  to  a  reserve  for  a  self-insurance  program  approved  by  the  Federal  grantor  agency 
are  allowable  to  the  extent  that  the  type  of  coverage,  extent  of  coverage,  and  the  rates  and  premiums  would 
have  been  allowed  had  insurance  been  purchased  to  cover  the  risks. 

d.    Actual  losses  which  could  have  been  covered  by  permissible  insurance  (through  an  approved 
self-insurance  program  or  otherwise)  are  unallowable  unless  expressly  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 
However,    costs    incurred   because   of   losses    not   covered    under  nominal  deductible  insurance  coverage 
provided  in  keeping  with  sound  management  practice,  and  minor  losses  not  covered  by  insurance,  such  as 
spoilage,  breakage,  and  disappearance  of  small  hand  tools  which  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  operations, 
are  allowable. 

e.  Indemnification  includes  securing  the  grantee  against  liabilities  to  third  persons  and  other  losses 
not  compensated  by  insurance  or  otherwise.  The  Government  is  obligated  to  indemnify  the  grantee  only  to  the 
extent  expressly  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement,  except  as  provided  in  d.  above. 

5.  Management  studies.  The  cost  of  management  studies  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
grant  management  for  ongoing  programs  is  allowable  except  that  the  cost  of  studies  performed  by  agencies 
other  than  the  grantee  department  or  outside  consultants  is  allowable  only  when  authorized  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

6.  Pre  agreement  costs  .Costs  incurred  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  grant  or  contract,  whether  or  not 
they  would  have  been  allowable  thereunder  if  incurred  after  such  date,  are  allowable  when  specifically 
provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 
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7.  Professional  services.  Cost  of  professional  services  rendered  by  individuals  or  organizations  not  a  part 
of  the  grantee  department  is  allowable  subject  to  such  prior  authorization  as  may  be  required  by  the  Federal 
grantor  agency. 

8.  Proposal  costs.  Costs  of  preparing  proposals  on  potential  Federal  Government  grant  agreements  are 
allowable  when  specifically  provided  for  in  the  grant  agreement. 

D.  Unallowable  costs. 

1.  Bad  debts.  Any  losses  arising  from  uncollectible  accounts  and  other  claims,  and  related  costs,  are 
unallowable. 

2.  Contingencies.  Contributions  to  a  contingency  reserve  or  any  similar  provision  for  unforeseen  events 
are  unallowable. 

3.  Contributions  and  donations.  Unallowable. 

4.  Entertainment.  Costs  of  amusements,  social  activities,  and  incidental  costs  relating  thereto,  such  as 
meals,  beverages,  lodgings,  rentals,  transportation,  and  gratuities,  are  unallowable. 

5.  Fines  and  penalties.  Costs  resulting  from  violations  of,  or  failure  to  comply  with  Federal,  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  are  unallowable. 

6.  Governor's  expenses.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of  a  State  or  the  chief 
executive  of  a  political  subdivision  are  considered  a  cost  of  general  State  or  local  government  and  are 
unallowable. 

7.  Interest  and  other  financial  costs.  Interest  on  borrowings  (however  represented),  bond  discounts,  cost 
of  financing  and  refinancing  operations,  and  legal  and  professional  fees  paid  in  connection  therewith,  are 
unallowable  except  when  authorized  by  Federal  legislation. 

8.  Legislative  expenses.  Salaries  and  other  expenses  of  the  State  legislature  or  similar  local  governmental 
bodies  such  as  county  supervisors,  city  councils,  school  boards,  etc.,  whether  incurred  for  purposes  of 
legislation  or  executive  direction,  are  unallowable. 

y.  Lnderrecovery  of  costs  under  grant  agreements.  Any  excess  of  cost  over  the  Federal  contribution 
under  one  grant  agreement  is  unallowable  under  other  grant  agreements. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


NON-SUPPLANTING  CERTIFICATION  (Form  GPSC-10) 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Federal  regulations  require  certification  to  the  effect  that  federal  funds  have  been  used  to  increase  State  or 
local  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  federal  aid,  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and 
criminal  justice. 

Form  GPSC-10,  Non-Supplanting  Certification,  should  be  used  by  sub-grantees  in  making  the  required 
certifications.  Certifications  are  required  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  grant  period,  and 
should  be  delivered  to  the  Committee  with  the  sub-grantee's  initial  fund  request  (Form  GPSC-12)  and  final 
financial  report  (Form  GPSC-12). 

After  completion  of  the  top  section: 

(1)  Insert  in  the  first  blank  space  in  the  body  of  the  text,  the  title  of  the  certifying  body  or  individual  (Board 
of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  ,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  ,  etc.); 

(2)  Check  the  appropriate  boxes,  "will  be'-  or  "have  been"  and  "were"  depending  upon  whether  this  is  a 
commencement   or    conclusion   certification,    "State"  or  "local"  funds  depending  upon  the  sub- 
grantee  level,    and  "two",  "three",  "four"  or  "five years"  depending  upon  the  length  of  the  averag- 
ing period  selected  by  the  sub-grantee; 

(3)  Insert  the  dates  of  the  grant  period  in  the  second  set  of  blanks. 

Where  the  certification  cannot  be  made  and  there  is  a  projected  or  actual,  reduced  or  unchanged  local  invest- 
ment in  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice,  enter  in  the  explanation  section  of  the  form  an  explanation 
demonstrating  that  the  sub-grantee's  reduced  or  unchanged  commitment  would  have  been  necessitated  even 
if  federal  financial  support  under  Title  I  of  the  Act  had  not  been  made  available. 

Sub-grantee  records  in  support  of  the  certifications  should  contain  estimates  of  total  funds  annually  made 
available  for  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  for  the  year  of  certification  and  the  years  used  to  de- 
termine average  annual  increment.  These  records  should  identify  the  source  or  basis  of  such  estimates. 

Where  sub-grantees  are  'combinations  of  local  units"  certifications  should  cover  the  combined  law  en- 
forcement and  criminal  justice  expenditures  of  the  participating  units. 
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GPSC-10  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

4-1-69 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


NON-SUPPLANTING  CERTIFICATION 


Name  and  Address  of  Grantee 


The herewith  certify  (ies)  that  federal  funds 


□ 


will  be  have  been  used  to  increase  State  local  funds  that  would,  in  the  absense  of 

such  federal  aid,  be  made  available  for  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and  that 
expenditures  for  law  enforcement  and  administration  of  criminal  justice,  for  the  period 


to 


will  be  | were  at  least  as  great  as  for  the  preceding  year  plus  the 


average  annual  increment  in  such  expenditures  for  the  past  two   three  four 


five 


years. 


Explanation  If  Necessary: 


By 

Signature  Title 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  CommitteeO  ) 


GRANT  AWARD  (FORM  GPSC-11) 
INSTRUCTIONS 


Applicants  whose  applications  receive  favorable  consideration  by  the  Committee's  proposal  review  board 
will  be  officially  notified  of  their  grant  award  on  Form  GPSC-11. 

Before  signing  and  returning  the  required  grant  award  copy  (Grantee's  need  return  copies  of  the  form  only), 
the  grantee  should  carefully  review  any  special  conditions  which  may  be  set  forth  in  attachment  B. 

A    supply    of    Form   GPSC-10,    Non-Supplanting   Certification,    and    Form  GPSC-12,  Grantee's  Report  of 
Expenditure  and  Fund  Request,  will  be  forwarded  with  the  award. 

The    signed    award    acceptances    should   be    mailed   to   the  Executive  Director,  Goveror's  Public  Safety 
Committee,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts    02116. 
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GPSC-11 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  ) 


GRANT  AWARD 


The  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  hereby  awards  to 


(  hereinafter  called  the  "  Grantee  "  grant  number 
for 


in  the  amount  of  $. 


as  authorized  by  Section 


of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act'of  1968 

(  P.  L.  90-351,  82  Stat.  197). 


This  grant  may  be  used  until 


for  the  programs  or  projects  enumerated 


in  Attachment  A  (  the  approved  Grant  Application  as  amended  )  to  this  Grant  Award,  subject  to  any 
limitations  or  conditions  set  forth  in  Attachment  B  to  this  Grant  Award. 

The  Grantee  shall  administer  the  programs  or  projects  for  which  this  grant  is  awarded  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  rules,  regulations  and  conditions  of  the  Committee,  as  set  forth  in  various  sections  of 
Attachments  A  &  B. 

The  grant  shall  become  effective  when  the  Grantee  signs  and  returns  a  copy  of  the  Grant  Award  to  the 
Committee. 

Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee 


By: 

By: 


Date 


Governor 


Attorney  General,  Chairman 


The 


hereby  signifies  its  acceptance 


of  the  above  described  grant  on  the  terms  and  conditions  above  or  incorporated  by  reference  therein. 


agency,  city  or  town 


Date 


By: 


Name: 
Title: 
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GPSC-11 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANT  AWARD 
Attachment  B 

SPECIAL  CONDITIONS 


Grant   Number 


Date 


Approval  of  the  application  by  the 
for  programs  or  projects  related  to 
as  authorized  by  Section 


of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 


I968  (  P.  L.  90-351,  82  Stat.  I97  ),  is  contingent  upon  the  grantee's  compliance  with  the  following 
Special  Conditions: 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 

(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANTEE'S  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  FUND 
REQUEST  (FORM  GPSC-12)  INSTRUCTIONS 


In  order  to  obtain  awarded  funds,  sub-grantee's  must  submit  requests  for  funds.  Sub-grantee's  must  report 
expenditures    of   these   funds  quarterly.  The  same  form,   Form  GPSC-12,  will  be  used  for  both  functions. 

The  top  section  of  the  form  should  be  filled  out  in  all  cases,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  grantee,  the 
grant  no.  (from  the  award  document),  the  component  no.  (in  the  case  of  multiproject  award,  and  component 
rather  than  program  reporting  and/or  request),  the  date,  and  report  and/or  request  number  (starting  with 
the  initial  request  for  funds  as  number  1,  the  requests  and/or  reports  should  be  numbered  consecutively 
through  the  grant  period,  ending  with  the  final  report).  The  appropriate  box  in  the  right  hand  portion  of  this 
section  should  be  checked  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  report  and/or  request. 

If  the  name  of  the  agency  to  whom  checks  should  be  made  out  is  other  than  the  name  of  the  grantee,  insert 
this  name  in  the  grantee  box  below  the  grantee  name  and  address,  followed  by  the  word  "checks"  in 
parenthesis. 

1.  Initial  Request  for  Funds.  Upon  receipt  of  an  award,  the  sub-grantee  should  estimate  his  fund  re- 
quirements for  the  first  five  months  of  the  grant  period,  inserting  the  monthly  amounts  and  the  total  in  Sec- 
tion III  of  the  form.  The  period  covered  by  the  request  should  be  entered  in  the  spaces  provided.  The  ap- 
proved budget  information  called  for  in  Section  II  should  also  be  entered. 

2.  Quarterly  Financial  Reports.  Quarterly  reports  are  intended  to  serve  three  purposes:  (i)  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  reconcile  its  accounting  records  with  those  of  the  grantee;  (ii)  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  meet  the  reporting  requirements  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration;  and  (iii)  to  enable 
the  Committee  to  monitor  project  fiscal  operations,  provide  assistance  as  required,  and  check  actual  finan- 
cial experience  against  budgeted  expenses. 

The  report  form  requires  only  the  insertion  of  total  expenditures  in  major  budget  categories,  and  should 
be  little  more  than  a  routine  task  if  the  sub-grantee  maintains  accounting  records. 

Quarterly  financial  reporting  is  to  be  maintained  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  (July  1  of  one  year  through  June  30 
of  the  following  year).  Accordingly,  the  report  periods  will  be:  July,  August,  September;  October,  November, 
December;  January,  February,  March;  and  April,  May,  June. 

Quarterly  reports  are  due  the  15th  of  the  month  following  the  end  of  the  quarter  (October  15,  January  15, 

April  15,  and  July  15)  and  should  be  filed  for  each  quarter  (partial  or  complete)  encompassed  by  the  grant 
period. 

In  cases  of  multi-project  sub-grants,  both  quarterly  fiscal  reporting  and  fund  requests  should  be  on  a  total 
program  basis  and  not  by  project,  with  the  exception  that  component  project  reporting  must  be  observed  in 
the  case  of  projects  of  the  following  categories:  organized  crime,  riot  prevention  and  control;  corrections 
probation  and  parole;  and  public  education. 

The  following  should  be  observed  in  preparation  of  quarterly  reports  of  expenditures: 

(a)  The  financial  data  in  Sections  I  and  II  relate  only  to  grant  funds  received,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  item  of  Section  II  (discussed  in  paragraph  (b)  below).  If  further  data  or  amplification  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  it  should  be  supplied  on  continuation  sheets. 

(b)  Item  "I"  of  Section  II,  "Totals  -  Grantee  Contributions",  is  designed  to  provide  a  picture  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  grantee's  stated  commitment  for  contribution  to  the  program  or  project  is  being 
met.  Only  total  figures  are  required.  If  such  outlays  differ  in  nature  from  those  described  in  the 
grant  application,  this  should  be  explained  on  continuation  sheets. 

3-  Fund  Requests  Subsequent  to  the  Initial  Request.  Fund  requests  subsequent  to  the  intital  request  shall  be 
made  simultaneously  with  quarterly  fiscal  reporting  and  shall  cover  a  period  extending  two  months  beyond 
the  upcoming  quarter.  For  example:  if  the  intial  request  covered  the  months  of  August,  September,  October, 
November,  and  December;  the  second  request  (entered  on  the  quarterly  fiscal  report  due  October  15) 
would  be  for  the  months  of  January  and  February;  the  third  request  (entered  on  the  quarterly  financial 
report  due  January  15)  would  be  for  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May;  and  the  fourth  request  (entered 
on  the  quarterly  financial  report  due  April  15)  would  be  for  the  month  of  June. 
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Amounts  advanced  will  be  based  upon  the  grantee's  best  estimate  of  anticipated  expenditures  for 
the  period  requested  (with  adjustments  for  anticipated  unexpended  cash  balances  from  prior 
periods).  The  purpose  of  this  system  is  twofold:  (i)  to  relate  cash  availability  as  realistically  as 
possible  to  the  grantee's  actual  cash  requirements  and  avoid  excessive  accumulations  before  funds 
are  needed;  and  (ii)  to  insure  that  the  grantee  has  adequate  "working  capital"  and  is  not  caught 
short  due  to  unforeseen  contingencies  or  administrative  delay. 

4.  Special  Circumstances.  If  an  unforeseen  need  for  cash  occurs  between  reporting  dates  which  can- 
not be  met  with  on-hand  reserves,  a  special  request  should  be  made,  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstances.  Similar  explanations  should  accompany  regular  quarterly  reports  to  throw 
light  on  large  variations  from  expenditure  patterns  or  cash  needs. 

5.  Final  Financial  Report.  A  final  financial  report  will  be  required  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year 
covering  grant  activities  during  that  year.  It  will  be  due  on  July  30  following  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

This  report  will  utilize  Form  GPSC-12  as  a  face  sheet  with  additional  schedules  to  detail  costs  in 
every    budget    category.     Forms    for    the    schedules    and    special  instructions  will  be  furnished 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  to  enable  the  grantee  to  plan  its  work.  The  final 
financial  report  schedules  will  include  a  section  under  which  the  grantee  will  document  the  actual 
amount  and  form  of  his  "grantee  contribution",  as  set  forth  in  the  grant  application. 

In  cases  of  multi-project  grants,  final  reports  will  be  set  up  on  a  project  by  project  basis.  Any 
unexpended  balance  remaining  at  the  time  of  submission  of  the  Final  Financial  Report  should  be 
returned  with  the  Report  by  check  payable  to  "Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee  -  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts". 

6.  Execution  of  Form.  The  grantee  financial  officer  should  sign  the  completed  forms  in  the  space 
provided  following  the  words  "submitted  by".  The  line  below  is  for  recording  Committee  approval 
and  should  be  left  blank. 

7.  Mailing  Instructions.  Reports  should  be  completed  in  duplicate  and  both  copies  mailed  to  the 
Associate  Director  for  Grant  Management,  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee,  Room  1230, 
80  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts    02116. 
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GPSC-12 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 

GRANTEES  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  AND  FUND  REQUEST 


From  (  Name  and  Address  of  Grantee) 

Grant  No: 

Type  of  Report: 

Component  No: 

]   Initial 

Date: 

J   Regular  quarterly 

Report  and/or 
Request  No. 

J  Special  Request 
J   Final  Report 

Report  is  submitted  for  the  Period 


through 


I    Data  on  Expenditures  from  Grant  Funds 


1.   Amount  of  Grant  Award 

4.  Amount  Expended  During  Report  Period 

2.  Total  Advances  Received  to  End  of  Report 
Period 

5.  Total  Amount  Expended  to  Date 

3.   Amount  Expended  to  Beginning  of  Report 
Period 

6.   Unexpended  Cash  Balance  at  End  of 
Report    Period 

II   Summary  Report  and  Budget  Comparison 


Expenditure  Items 
Grant  Funds 

Approved 

Budget 

Expenditures 
During  Period 

Expenditures 
to  Date 

A.   Salaries  &  Wages 

B.   Training 

C.     Consultants  &  Contract  Services 

D.  Travel 

E.  Office  and  Administration   Expense 

F.    Equipment 

G.   Other 

H.   Totals  -  Grant  Fund 

1.  Totals  -  Grantee  Contributions 

III    Fund  Request 

An  advance  of  funds  is  hereby  requested  to  cover  expenditures  for  the  period  from . 
through 


Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 
Month 


Amount  S 
Amount  $ 
Amount  S 
Amount  $ 
Amount  $ 


Total  Cash  Requirement  for  Period     $ 


Submitted  By 


Title 


Approved  In  the  Amount  of 


Signature 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


CRANTEE'S  PROGRESS/FINAL  REPORT 
(FORM  GPSC-13)  INSTRUCTIONS 


1.  Quarterly  Progress  Report.  Grantees  are  required  to  submit  Quarterly  Progress  Reports  on 
project  activities  and  accomplishments.  No  fixed  requirements  as  to  format,  length,  or  detail  have 
been  established,  although  some  general  suggestions  appear  below.  It  is  expected,  however,  that 
reports  will  include  data  appropriate  to  the  stage  of  project  development  and  in  sufficient  detail 
to  provide  a  clear  idea  and  summary  of  wok  and  accomplishments  to  date.  The  following  should  be 
observed  in  preparation  and  submission  of  progress  reports. 

a.  Due  Date.  Quarterly  reports  will  be  due  by  the  20th  day  following  the  close  of  the  calendar 
quarter  covered  by  the  report.  As  with  expenditure  reports,  the  first  progress  report  should 
cover  the  period  from  commencement  of  the  project  until  completion  of  the  then  current  calendar 
quarter  (which  may  be  less  than  a  full  3-month  period). 

b.  Form.  Two  copies  of  each  report  should  be  submitted,  using  Form  GPSC-13  as  a  face  sheet. 
(Where  the  grantee  wishes  to  submit  the  same  report  to  several  agencies  and  thus  does  not 
desire  to  start  the  text  on  the  face  sheet,  it  may,  as  an  alternative,  complete  the  face  sheet  and 

attach  the  progress  report  to  it.)  It  should  be  noted  that  the  report  is  to  be  signed  by  the  person 
designated  as  program  or  project  director  on  the  grant  application. 

c.  Content.  Reports  should  describe  activities  and  accomplishments  during  the  report  period  with 
specific  attention  to  project  phases  or  stages  completed  during  the  period  (e.g.,  initial  planning 
stage,  completion  of  preliminary  survey  effort,  staging  of  pilot  training  programs,  etc.). 
Special  reports,  papers,  publications  or  articles  issued  during  the  period  should  be  attached, 
and  major  administrative  or  design  developments  should  be  covered  (e.g.,  changes  in  personnel, 
changes  in  project  design,  improvements  or  new  methods  introduced).  Major  budget  changes 
approved  by  the  Committee  should  be  touched  upon.  Problem  areas  and  critical  observations 
should  be  mentioned  and  frankly  discussed,  as  well  as  project  successes. 

In  cases  of  multi-project  programs,  the  program  as  a  whole  should  be  discussed  and  then  each 
project. 

d.  Dissemination.  It  is  suggested  that  quarterly  reports  be  furnished  to  all  agencies  cooperating  in 
or  providing  services  to  the  project. 

2.  Final  Report.  A  final  narrative  report,  covering  the  period  commencing  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year,  or  the  commencement  of  the  program  or  project,  and  closing  with  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  is  required  for  all  programs  or  projects. 

Final  reports  must  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  within  sixty  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Though  no  form  is  prescribed,  final  reports  should  expand  upon  and  organize  into  a  cohesive  whole 
material  developed  in  quarterly  progress  reports. 

3.  Special  Reports.  Situations  may  arise  in  which  the  Committee  has  need  of  special  reports  on  pro- 
grams or  projects.   In  these  cases  the  Committee  will  specify  timing,  content  and  format,  making 
every  effort  to  give  the  grantee  ample  advance  notice. 

4.  Mailing  Instructions.  Progress  and  Final  Reports  should  be  prepared  in  quadruplicate  and  mailed 
to  the  Executive  Director,  Goveror's   Public  Safety  Committee,  Room  1230,  80  Boylston  Street, 
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GPSC-13 
4-1-69 


Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 

Committee  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice 
(  Governor's  Public  Safety  Committee) 


GRANTEE'S  PROGRESS/FINAL  REPORT 


From  (  Name  and  Address  of  Grantee) 


Grant  No. 


Date  of  Report 


Type:  Quarterly  Final  Special 


Covering  Period 
From 


To 


Submitted  herewith  is  the  grantee's  progress  report  for  the  period  shown  above: 


By: 


Signature 


Title 
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